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WILLIAMSON, Sm ADAM (173G- 
1 7i)S), liiuitmiantrfroiuinil, govornor of 
Jamaica and St. J)ouungo,bom in I7*10, was 
won of laout;onant-p;on«ral Goorgii William- 
won (1 707 P- 1 7Sl ), who cominan<lod ilio royal 
artillory at tko wiiigo and capture of Ijoius- 
hiirg in 177)8 and during tlio 0 ])(^rations in 
North America terminat ing in tlie captuns 
of Montreal in 17(10. He became a cadet 
gunner on 1 Jan. 1748, entered^ the Royal 
Slilitary Academy at Woolwich in 1750, and 
was appointed practitioner-engineer on 1 Ja.n. 
1753. He wtsnt to North America in the 
following year, was engineer in Braddoclc’a 
ill-fated expedition to Virginia in 1755, and 
waa wounded at tlub battle of Du (iueano on 
5) July. On 14 Oct. ho received a commis- 
sion m ensign in the (1th foot, was placiul 
upon the staif of the expedition to North 
America, and served throughout the war.^ On 
25 Bept. 1757 he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant in tlic 5th foot, and on 4 Jan. 1758 to 
be (mgineer-extraordinary and captain-lieu- 
tenant. In August 1751) he was wounded at 
Montmorency at the siege of (iuebec (Ztmdon 
Gazette. 19 Oct. 1759). On 21 April 1760 
Im was promoted to be captain in the 40th 
foot j in August he distinguished himself in 
the repulse of the French, who were be- 
sieging Quebec, at Fort Levis, L’Tslo Royale, 
and at the end of the year ho ac(;ompanied 
his fatlior to England on leave of absence. 

Williamson returned to North America 
in 1761, and wont with the expedition to the 
West Indies, where he took a gallant part in 
the capture of Martinique and Guadeloupe 
in February 1702. lie returned to England 
in 1763. On 16 Aug. 1770 he was promoted 
to bo major in the l6th foot, and on 4 Dec. 
to bo engmoer in ordinary. He was trans- 
ferred to the 01st foot as major, and on 

^OL. LXII. 


12 Soi)t. 1775 was promoted to be lieut,enant- 
colonol in the army. Brought into the IBtli 
royal Irish regiment of foot as a regimental 
lientonant-colonel on 9 Dec., ho ceased to 
perform engineer duties, and joined his regi- 
ment, whiclx was on active service in North 
America, taking part with it in the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, and rel.urmng with it to 
England in July 1770, when ho was quar- 
tered at Dover. 

On 23 Dec. 1778 Williamson was ap- 
pointed deputy adjutant-general of the forces 
in South Britain, on 15 Fob. 1782 was pro^ 
moted to be colonel in tho army, and on 
28 April 1790 to bo major-general, on 16 J uly 
was appointed colonel of the 47tJi foot, 
and in the same year was made lieiitenant- 
govimior and commander-in-chief at J iiniaica. 
In 1791 some of tho inhabitants of Bt. Do- 
mingo made overtures to Williamson, pro- 
posing to place the colony under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. The proposals wore 
warmly advocated by Williamson, who re- 
coivtid discretionary powers from the homo 
govornment in 1793 to take over those parts 
of the island of which tho inhabitants might 
desire British protection, detaching from 
Jamaica a force sullicient to maintain and 
defend them. Williamson made a descent 
on St. Domingo in September with all the 
troops which could be span^l, and ostablishod 
a protectorate. On 19 March 1794 ho was 
transferred to tho colonelcy of the 72nd high- 
landers, and on 24 Oct. ot tho same year he 
I relinquished the govornment of Jamaica, and 
i was appointed governor of St. Domingo, Port 
I au Prmce, the capital, having capitulated to 
the British conjoint expedition under Com- 
modore P'ord and Colonel John Whitelocke 
[q, V.] on the ju'ovious 5 June. Williamson 
was made a knight of tho order of tho Bath 

B 
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on 18 Not. * He 'was promoted to be lieu- 
tenintr^awnil on 26 Jan. 1797. Yellow 

mn/kTt •Refhf.ir)cr 



temflSe s&toc mong zne iroops mar, 
m spite o^all \?iIliaiason’s entbusiasm and 
eoBrgjfthe islaiiS iiad ^be eTacuated in 
1708. fttni Wnfjfttnfi nft. wbo had sacrificed his 


1798, aaa’w nnatnson, wno nac^ sacrmcea ms 
piiratb ffrtsne W hesdth in tlds enterprise, 
ii Inland, died firom the 
namimte eSke^ ot »Ml at ATfibury House, 
Wtdixe, mSfl Oct Am. ' 
pqyal S4in^’ Eecords ; ConoUy Papers ; 
British Military Library, 1798; 
&yaa Edwsii^sHisttf tie British, Colonies in 
Ihe "ifesfc ladie^Cmt. Magjjl 798 ; Knoxes i^is- 
tonea! ieptmalm thelC^p^g m North Ante- 
2 Tols. 4to, 1769.] E. H. ■ 

^gfUiTAlffSON, ALBXANDJIR (182*9- 
^1890), mam^ to China, was born on 
& 1829, 'at^-Mkirk, studied at Olas- 

fow/mdwas aifointsl missionary to China 
ander the Ixmon Missionary Society. He 
wMOJ^infid at Gl^ow in April 1865, and 
m the following mo33|h for Shanghai, 
lariifprefvionsly married Miss IsabeMo'u- 
fjiH For two years he took part in mis- 
aomay w?nkat Shanghai and Pringhu ; but, 
^ he*a& fefc, he left China on sick. 
Wai^aOT^inJi^ on 16 April 
1868. Bis cdtoectfon mth the London 


' l l ’ y TOiouiuttueu aojp alter nus 
WOTrai 3H .&i|^anA After some years spent 
ffl ^jtlandhewitnnredto China as agent of 
BMe Sodety of Scotland, and 
^TsdrtShai^inDsceinberlSeS. He 
&d at (fts&o Ml 28 Aug. 1890. 

Ita 18f9 to pnUished a most intersstine 
Oliina,- iS I 
of Oonfuoius, 

is ^eorated by 

the sage. In addition be 

S 2 i'! 3 Sf*^« 8 ^ 

•gimffiatal 
‘utenant- 
29 July 





In June 1795 Williamson sorvod on tlio 
coast of Franco in tho oximdition to (iniboron 
Bay, to assist the French royiilisis. In 170!) 
he went to tho Capo of (4oo<l Ifoim and 
served in the Hottoutot and KiilHr war of 
that.-year, thence to Egypt, and tho Modi, 
teiranean, was at the sfogo of Isohia in 
June 1809, coinmandod tho artilloryat tho 
Mpture of four of tho Ionian isfands in 
October of that year, and at tho siogo and 

captMre of. Santa Maura in April IHK). H„ 
Su^quently wont to Spain amlcomiiiandod • 
the Mtille^at the battio of Cast alia, imdor 
Sir John Murray (1798 897) fii. v ) im 

12 April 1813 ; at the siogo of Tarragona in 
June; atthedisMtnms eiigagoimmt of Ordal 
on 12 Sept., and at tho ooinliat on tho fol- 
lowmg day at Villa ftanca. Ho was fra- 
quentljunontionod in dosjiatohns. 

He returned to England in lMM,and in 
thefollowing year wont to tho Nothorlanda 
•and commandod tho artillory of tho third 
di'n^on at the hattle of Waterloo. Ilo 
received the Waterloo modal and -was inadM 
a Mmpamoii of tho ordor of tho Hath, 
mihtaiy dmHioii, in 1815. JIo sorvod with 
the army of occupation in Franoo until his 
promotion to ho rogimontal Jioiitoimnt- 
oolonel, when ho retnrnod to England. J lo 

Hoval Military Ki)‘pmUm at WooIwhO! 

prepared a nowkd oxtonsiv.rom^ | 
«tion m artillorv, whioh formed tlnf 

‘"“ilnaneo and 
“iiscdlawconfl immmhtrn ttf tho 
gunner for many yuarn, untl will iilwavii 

SpriuS"*" “ w-'*"* « 

D^ar Office Becords ; Royal Artillorv lt«. 
Trm ! « ®®P**’?** ! Military Calmnhir 

^nous in the Meditermnwm 1804^1 HI u • 
Ws History of tba Faninaalar wJ: 

&°Tf *** Waterloo Campaign;' 

Kanes list of Offleers of the Royal ArfXI! ) 

Jt)SKPH ntm- 

t 2 Aw “eSaf •"‘J’- 

]M 24 ). (fmtium, 

sotoJuf Jrmmmar 
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tlirougk whose influence he was admitted 
as a town-boy to Westminster school, then 
tinder Dr. Busby, Busby recommended 
him to Gerard Langbaine the elder [q. v.l as 
a dosorving northern youth, and in September 
1650 ho entered as a bateljer of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. on 
2 Feb. 1653“4. Hii3 college tutors were 
Dr. Lamplugh and Dr. ThomS Smith. After 
graduating he went int6 France and the how 
Countries as tutor to a young man of quality, 
possibly one of the sons oi the Marquis of 
Ormonde {Hut Comm. 4th Bep. App. 
p. 540 ; cf. Cal State Papers^ Dom. 1651-3, 
p. BOO). In NovembBr 1067 he was elected 
a fellow of Queen’s (graduating M.A. in the 
same month), and he held his fellowship 
until liis marriage. Soon after the Hostora- 
tion he quitted OxfoKi for political life upon 
obtaining a place in the olhce of Shr Edward 
Kicholas [q. v,], an old Queen’s man, at 
that time secretary of state. In July 1660 
Charles II sent t.o the provost and fellows of 
Queen’s a special rejjuoHt that they would j 
grant Williamson a dispensation for absence 
from college; his loss was regretted both 
by the partiiits of his pupils and by his col- 
hjagues. Henry Benton, the sucoessor tb 
his rooms in college, alluded to his musical 
tastes when ho wrote in October 1660 ‘ Your 
couple of viols still hang in their places as a 
monument that a genuine son of Jubal has 
been here.’ 

His position in the secretary’s oflico was 
not at iirst. lucrative; but his status was 
improved on BO D<io. 106X by his appoint- 
ment as beeper of the Icing’s library at White- 
hall and at the paper otHoe at a salary of 
1 601 per annum. The paper offi.ce work was 
performed by four or five clerks under Henry 
Ikll, Williamson’s subordinate. They issued 
nows-lettors onco a week to numerous sub- 
scribers and to a smaller number of corre- 
spondents, the correspondents in turn fur- 
nishing materials which were subsequently 
embodied in the ‘Gazette’ (see below; of. 
Ball’s curious report of 38 Oct. 1674 appended 
to Christie’s Wmam$on Oorre^ondence md 
Mrs. Everett Green’s preface to Cal State 
JPaperSf Bom. 1665-6). 

Meanwhile in October 1663 Nicholas 
was succeeded as secretary by Sir Henry 
Bennett (afterwards Lord Arlington), and 
Williamson was transferred to him as 
secretary. Facilities for making money 
now became abundant, and he showed him- 
self no backward pupil in the generally 
practised art of exacting gratifications from 
all kinds of suitors and petitioners. Pepys 
met him at dinner on 6 Feb. 1668, and 
delsrihes him: ‘Latin Secretary ... a 


pretty knowing man and a scholar, but it 
may be he thinks himself to be too much 
so. On the 28th of the following month 
he became one^ of the five commissioners 
tor seizing prohibited goods, and in Novem- 
ber lp64 he was one or the five contractors 
tor the Royal pak lottery, wMch, became a 
soiree of considerable profit to him (the 
right of conducting and mansTging lotteries 
was restricted exclusively to the Sve ‘ com- 
“aisaioners in June 1666). In this same 
Williamson seems to have been 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple. 

When, in the autumn of 1666, Charles 11 
sought refuge in Oxford from the great 
plague, the lack of a regular news-sheet was 
strongly felt by the court. The ravages of 
i disorganised 

L’Bstrange’s ‘Intelligencer’ and ‘Newsf 
Under those circumstances Leonard Lichfield 
university printer, was authorised 
to out a locaf paper. On 'lluesday 
14 Not. the first number of tho ‘Oxford 
Gazette appeared, and was thenceforth 
coutmued rogularlv on Mondays and Thurs- 
i r 1 Oxford pioneer of the paper was 

iiJ.Hy ^ numbers, 

Williamson procured |br himself tho privi- 
W'? ?! employing Charles Perrot of 
Onol Oollqge as his chief assistant. Whm 
the court was back at Whitehall, Muddi- 
man made vain endeavours to injure Wil- 
liamson’s eflbrts as a disseminator of news, 
and L’Estrange put forth a claim, which 
was rejected, to a inoiionoly in publishing 
olucial mtelligence. Williamson’s paper be- 
came the London Gazette,’ the first issue 
m named being that of 6 Feb. 1666 (No. 24) ; 
it soon outdistanced its rivals, and survives 
to tins day as the official register of tho trans- 
actions of the government. 

As secretary to Arlington, who was at 
the head of the post office, Williamson took 
an active part in its management. The 
amount of dficial work of alUdnds that he 
got through during the next fifteen years 
from 1666 to 1680 is enormous, and his cor- 
respondence at the Record Office is extra- 
ordinarily voluminous. Evelyn wrote that 
Arlington, ‘ loving his ease more than busi- 
nesse (tho’ sufficiently able had he applied 
himselfe to it), remitted all to his man Wil- 
liamson, and m a short time let him go into 
the secret of afiaires, that (as his lordship 
himself told me) there was a Wnd of neces- 
sity to advance him> and so by his subtlety, 
dex'tewty, and insinuation he got to be prin- 
cipel Secretary , , / WilUamBon found some 
compensation for his labours in tibe opportu- 
nities anorded him of rapidly making money. 
Two instances of his geierosity are afibrde^d 
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in Aogast 1666 : he sent down money hy a 
priTstehandtobe appHed to the relief of 

* 1 1 OH nlflO' 


SKfcand vounaea seameu, tuxu cwou — -- 

tohisoldcollegetwo pairs of banners wroi^tit 

witb silTer thread, and a massive silver 
trumpet which was long used to summon 
the S)Uege to dmner (the summons has 
always been made hy * a clarion/ as ordarned 
by the coUege statutes). The motive of the 
gtffc to the college appears to have been 
Williamson’s anxiety, though he was a non- 
resident, to retain and sublet his rooms m 
coll^, and he menaced the fellows with 
^inconveniences' if they did not accede to 
hk wi^ ; college in reply diplomatically 
eroded the demand. In smaE matters, and 
especially inhis management of the ^ Ga 2 ette/ 


pomrious Spirit. ^ 

With the warm concurrence of his chief, 
Williamson made various efforts to get into 
parliament, without meeting at first with 
success. His candidature failed at Morpeth 
(October 1666), Preston (May 1667), Dart- 
iBonth, and at Appleby, where in December 
W his hopes were crushed by the inter- 
vention of Anne Clifford, the famous coun- 
tess of Pembroke [for the laconic letter said 
hy Horace Walpole to have been written on 
the snbject hy the countess, see Oliffoio), 
Am ; that there is some truth in Walpole’s 
story is rendered very probable by State 
Dorn. Charles IL, xxxi. 170]. On 
Oct. 1669 Williamson eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting elected for Thetford, and 
he was rfr^ect^ in February 1678-9, Au- 
gust 1679, February 1680-1, and March 
1686. He did not sit in the Convention, 
hut lie was returned for Rochester in March 
1680, while in October 1696, My 1698, and 
l^uaiy 1700-1, being elected both for this 
Qty aim for his old borough, he preferred to 
ak k the former. ^ He seems to have voted 
as a courtier, but, except in his offi- 
Wcap^ty as secretary, rarely opened his 
in psudiament. 

h Jaa&aiy 1671-2 Williamson became 
cff the councE in ordinary and was 
^^jpost of clerk, which had 
V ^ Richard Browne, John 
had been promised 
% Srem by the king, ‘but,’ explains the 
*™^in consideration of the renewal of 
other reasons I chose to part 
i ^ to Set Joseph WiEiainson, who gave 
«SKl w rest of his brother clerks a hand- 
«ti»8op^at ^ house, and after supper 

SiStUtfifirt nf friTio'irt ^ Tr 


OftlfMayfe 

started, in company with Sir 


Looline Jenkins [(]. v.] and the hhirl of Sun- 
derland, as joint British plonipotontimy to 
the congress at Cologne. There ho renuiin(‘d 
until 16 April K>74 (tlie lettt^rs writUui to 
him during his absence wen^ print ed for the 
Camden Society in two volumes, t«lie 
editorship of W, D. Christats in IH7‘1 ) ; but» 
although the negotiations, which are 
in Wynne’s ' Life of Jenkins,’ wi^re t.(MlioiiHly 
prolonged, nothing in reality was (dVe(t(.c(l, 
and the separate peace betwinniTlnglandaml . 
Plolland (which was suddenly pro<daiiued in 
April 1674) was made not at Cologne, but 
in London. 

Before ho left England on his embassy it 
had been arranged between Williamson atul 
his patron Arlington that upon his ndurn 
Arlington should resign his oilice as stu’.rciniy 
of state, and that ‘WilliamHon, if possililc, 
should bo otlbrod the reversion of tlu^ post 
upon paying a sum of 6,000/. This arraugt^- 
ment was provisionally saiudioned by tim 
king. Meanwhile, inMarcli 1(}74, Arlington 
offered to secure the olllce for Sir William 
Temple, another of his protfigf<s, and to pnw 
vide otherwise Ibr Willmmsou j btit. Tctnplu 
refused the oiler, remarking to bis frhmds 
that he considered it n(^ grtiat honour to l)o 
preferred before Sir Joseph WilliamHt)n, 

Williamson returned in June 1074, anti 
was at once appointed secrtd.ary of statu, 
being then not quite forty-one t Arlingt on 
obtained the more lucrative post of <duutH 
berlain. A few days after his appointment 
WEliamson was on 27 Juno t67'l admitli*d 
LL.D. at Oxford, and on 11 H('pt. lu» wan 
sworn of the privy council ExiMipt for t ho 
great industry that clmraoterised all VMl- 
Eamsons departmental work, there in Utile 
to distinguisli his teuur(j of oHice as Hi»cre- 
tary. In September 1674 the new Btu^ret nrv 
officially announced to Temple as English 
ambassador at The Hague that tlm anuirs 
of the United lb?ovinceH would hencefortli 
come under his special esare. The announre- 
ment cannot) have been especially agreeahlti 
to Temple, and it scums to have btam no 
less distasteful to the Prince of Orange, who 
saw in WilEamson even more than in Arling- 
ton an instrument of complete st»bHervhmtn» 
^ the French sympathies of Charltm 
With respect to another deapatoh TtmtpUi 
mites, on 24 Feb. 1677 : < The prince mxiUl 
hardly hear it out with any patience, Hir 
Joseph Williamson's style waa always ho 
disagreeable to him, and he thought the 
whole cast of this so artificial, that he rt^ 
ceiveditwith indignation and scorn/ lie 
m on another occasion, as on this, that 
Williamson treated him *like a child wlio 
■was to bo fed on whipt cream/ TeuSjple 
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fi])oakft elsovvhoro with compassion of Sir 
Looline Jonlcius lying under the lash of 
Secretary Williamson, who, upon old grudges 
between tliom at Cologne, never failed to 
lay hold of any occasion ho could to censure 
his cmuluct, nor did Temple himself alto- 
gether succeed in escaping the lash, 

1 luring i(J75, at the instigation of Charles II, 
"WilHainson tried to induce the master of 
ih(i rolls to remove nurnot Irom his place as 
preacher to the master of the rolls, but he 
oncountored a dotonninod opposition from 
Bir llarbottle Orimston [q. v.], and the out- 
spoken Burnet was eniuilod to retain his 
foothold in London, In 1 (17 0 JMil ton’s friend, 
Daniel Bkinner, wished to print the de- 
ceased poet’s ‘Latin Btate Letters’ and trea- 
tise ‘ Do Doctrina Christiana,’ and applied to 
Williamson for^ the neci^ssary license (that 
of the olUcial licensor being apparently in- 
sullicient), Ilia secretary relused, saying 
that lie could countenance nothing of Mil- 
ton’s writing, and lie went so far as to write 
of Skinner (to a likely patron) as a suspect 
* until he very well cured himself from such 
infe<‘,tiouB commerije as Milton’s friimdship.' 
Williamson managed eventually to lay his 
bands upon the original manuscripts, and 
lotjki^l them np for security among the state 
archivtss. The ^ State Letters’ were surrep- 
titiously printed from a transcript in 167(5, 
hut the treatise was not puhfiahod until 
lHi>;5 (h(H’» Lbmon, -UomauT j for the full com- 
plicated story of the manuscripts, see Mashoet, 
iv* iriB, Vi. m, 606, 61(5, 721, 729, 
771, 805). 

Dry and formal though Williamson may 
have l)(Mm in his usual manner, it seems fair 
to infer that he was by no means deheient 
as a <!ourtior, and his letters to several of 
tlui royal concubiTies sliow that he did not 
share Clarendon’s scruples about paying 
court to the ladies whom the king doligntoS 
to honour, Upon the wliole, however, he 
eouHnod himself^ very closely to his official 
and administrative business and to the 
direction of foreign affairs. His fellow 
Si^cretary, Bir Henry Coventry, undertook 
the parliamentary work. He had to take 
a d(KJided line upon the subject of the Duke 
of York’s exclusion, and on 4 Nov. 1678,' in 
answer to Lord lluaselFs motion to remove 
the Duke of York from^ the king’s presence 
and councils, in a succinct and not ineffec- 
tive spiHich he declared that this would 
drive the heir to the throne to join the 
French and the catholics. Almost im- 
mediately after this he fell a victim to the 
panic oxcited by the supposed discovery of a 
^ popish plot,’ and on 16 Nov. ho was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the lower house on 


the charge of ‘subsigning commissions for 
ollicers and money for papists,’ in other words 
of passing commissions drawn up by the 
king’s order in favour of certain recusants, 
lie remained in the Tower but a few hours, 
for Charles with unusual energy and deci- 
sion lost no time in apprising the commons 
that he had ordered his secretary’s release. 

At the same time the offensive commissions 
were recalled. Williamson’s continuance in 
oflico, however, was not considered altogether 
desirable (cf. Wood, and 
The newalottors on 10 Feb. announced ‘ Sir 
Joseph Williamson is turned out, but is to 
be repaid what his secretaryship cost him.’ 

As a matter of fact ho received from his suc- 
cessor, Sunderland, 6,000/. and five hundred 
guineas. 

In 1 676 Williamson was elected master of 
the Clothworkers’ Company (presenting a 
silror-gilt cup bearing liis arms) ; he was 
succeeded as master by Samuel I’epys* 

Williamson had been declared a member 
of the Koyal Society by nomination of the 
original council on 20 May 1003, and on the 
resignation of Lord Brouncker on 30 Nov. 
1(577 ho was elected second presidpt of the 
society, a post which he hold until 30 Nov. 
1680, when ho was succeeded by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. The secretaries under him 
were Thomas Henshaw and Nehomiah 
Grew. On 4 Dec. 1677, being ‘ the first day 
of his taking the chair, he gave a magnificent 
supper’ at which Bvelyn was present. Im- 
mersed in multifarious business though ho 
was at the time, Williamson presided at 
every meeting of the council during his term 
of oiiico^ and generally managed in addition 
to preside at the ordinary meetings. Ho 
presented several curiosities to tho museum, 
and a largo screw press for stamping 
diplomas, as well as his portrait by Knoller, 
now in the Society’s meeting^room. Olden- 
burgh dedicated to him the ninth volume of 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.* 

Though he evidently took much interest 
in the society’s work, researches of a legal, 
historical, and genealogical nature seem to 
have been more really congenial to him. He 
colleoted many valuable manuscripts relat- 
ing to heraldry and history, and he purchased 
the rich collections of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
which contained visitations of many counties , 
of England written by the heralds or them^,\ 
clerks during the sixteenth and seventeiwfi 
centuries. ^ ^ ^ 

Shortly before his removal from office in 
December 1678, Sir Joseph married Catha- 
rine, eldest and only surviving daughter of 
George Stuart, lord D’Aubigny (fourth, but 
second surviving son of Esmb, third duke of 
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Lennox), by Lady Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Theophilus Howard, second earl of Suf- 
folk. She was baptised at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Middlesex, on 6 Dec. 1640, and 
married, first, Henry O’Brien, lord Ibrackaii, 
who was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
9.Sept. 1678. As heiress to Charles Stuart, 
duke of Richmondand Lennox [q. v.], his wife 
brought Williamson a noble fortune. ‘ Twas 
thought,’ says Evelyn, * that they lived not 
so kindly after marriage as they did before. 
She was much censured for marrying so 
meanly, being herself allied to the royal 
family.’ The alliance offended Danby, who 
coveted the Richmond estates for one of his 
own sons, and it may have had something 
to do with the secretary’s fall from office. 
Wlien the Duke of Richmond died in 1672, 
Lady O’Brien succeeded to the bulk of his 
property, but his debts were so heavy that 
It was found necessary to sell some of the 
estates to defray them. Under these circum- 
stances the Cobham estates, together with 
the fine old hall, were bought in by William- 
son for 46,000Z. In 1679 with his wife’s 
money he purchased for 8,000f. Winchester 
House in St. James’s Square (No. 21), which 
he tenanted until 1684. 

In 1682 he became recorder of Thetford, 
md on his acquisition of the Cobham estates 
interested himself not only in Rochester, but 
also in Gravesend, for which in 1687 he pro- 
cured a new charter (Ceijdbn’s Mist, of Graves-^ 
end^ 1843, pp. 376 sq.) In May 1690 he was 
appointed upon the committee to take ac- 
count^ of public moneys since William’s 
accession, and in February 1691-2 a false 
rumour was spread abroad that he was to be 
brd privy seal. On 21 Nov. 1696, however, 
W^amson was sworn of the privy council, 
and on 12 Dec. he was, together with the 
Earl of Pembroke and Lord Villiers, accre- 
dited a plenipotentiary at the congress of 
Nxmeguen. Owing to indisposition he did 
not arrive in Holland until 8 June. The 
peace of Ryswick was signed somewhat 
months later, on 20 Sept. 
Ib97. W illiamson stayed on at The Hague 
in the capacity of ' veteran diplomatist ’ (as 
Macaulay), and on 11 Oct. 
IMS the first partition treaty was signed by 
nun at Loo as joint commissioner wiwi Port- 
land. The secrecy with which the treaty 
had been negotiated excited the wrath of 
tte commons in April 1699, but their full 
ftuy feU not upon Williamson but upon 
PordMd and Somers. Williamson returned 
from Holland m November 1698, and next 
month It WM reported that he would be 
sent as plmpotentiary to Versailles. He 
returned, however, to Tbe Hague until the 


middle of March when h(‘ finally re- 
tired from Ills diplomatic pont.. He rf?eei ved 
several visits from the king at Gobhaiu flail, 
and in the Koclu'Htcr (kyrporation aceountn 
are two heavy bills (May 161)7 and 1701) 
for expenses in connection thonwitlu 
He died at; Oobhani, Kent, on 6 Oct. 1701, 
and was buried on 14 Oct, in the Duke (if 
Richmond’s vault in King Ihmry Ml’s cliapel 
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1702, leaving no isHue by her H^ujond lm«- 
band. 

Rather a man of affairM than a Htat. 4 wna!i, 
Williamson appears to havt^ btam dry atnl 
formal in his manner; Iwi was striel-ly imw 
thodical, scrujiulous and exact In the t ransac- 
tion of business, Hubs(*rvi(mt in ail things to 
his chiefs, and severo and exact ing t^owards 
his subordinates. Music and historit^al ant.i- 
quitios his chi(4‘ ndaxathms, but his 
multifarious comispomhmee can have left 
him but lititio time to indnlgfi tluun. Idlo^ 
most of the statcmmcti of the day, he ttirned 
his industry to good acecitmt and mnnaginl 
to accumulate a larg(^ fortmu* during his 
tenure of olilee. Home of his early stiirmiSM 
of manniir seems to havti worn off, and a 
gradual rise in Pepys’s (mtimation of him is 
to ^ be traced through the pages of tlui 
* Diary.’ Anthony Wood luul no love for 
the secretary, who on 26 May 1675 ignored 
Wood’s application for tlie ptmt of ktsun^r of 
records m tho Tow(‘r. But ho was * a great 
friend,’ Wood admits, to (imam’s (hdh*g(^ 
and to (Queen’s Collegia imui. Williamson 
befriended Dr. Lancelot Addison (q.v.L a 
contemporary with the secretary at (imam’s, 
v^ho dedicated to Hir Joseph, in his rapacity 
of curator of the Hhehlonmn pri^ss, his iiUo- 
resting 'Present Htnte of thi^ J(*w« in Bur- 
bary. The famous (essayist was named 
Joseph after his fatlu^r’s lanuffactor. Wil- 
liamson also sent Dr. William Lancasti^r 
and Bishop Nicolson (both (iumm’s men) 
abroad at tho crown’s <»xpenH«^, in acconlanco 
with a plan of his own for training young 
men of promise for diplomatic work. Nicol- 
son, when a young taberdar of (Queen’s, thtlU 


cated to the secrotary hb ‘Iter HollamU- 
LibrarV^^^^™^ manuscript in Quemi’s 

Evelyn’s charge of ingratitude Is refuted 
by the dispositions of WilliamHon’s will, in 
which aH institutions and individuals who 
Dy blood, affection, or service had any claims 
upon him were mentioned. To Bridekirk, in 
addition to a prwent of atlvar flagon* and 
chahees for the church, he left Urn. to be 
distributed among the poor. To the Uibra*|P 
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at St. liooH ho gavo hm portrait; ho had 
already, in Si^ptoiubor 1(571, given two oxhi- 
bitiotiH for HcliolavH orDovtmby in hift native 
pari«h. To the provont and flcholatH of 
(iuoeidft (iolkigo ho loft 0,000/. ‘ to laid 
out in furUlKir now buildings t.o the collodgo 
and otlu^rwisi^boaiitifying tho said col lodge,’ 
as well us his ‘library of printed books and 
books of lioniUlry and gonaligy, ub well mnnu- 

In ('IbrtHl’w (11 
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munificinit gifts during his lifotinio (soo 
BriOMHinwuP, Norfidkt u 403 H(p), ho bo- 
quoatho<l !2,000/., un<l tho incoiti<\ is now do- 
votod parti Y a scluiol and hospital foun- 
dation at thotdbrd, and partly m binding 
out approut/icort and in local charities. To 
lh>chost.or, besidoB 20/, for the poor, somo gilt 
communion plate, and a portrait of Wil- 
liam 111 to uang in tho town-hall, he left 
5,000/. for t he purclmsingof lands and tene- 
numts to Hupptirt a iVeti ‘ mathenudhml school/ 
This was opened in I70H under the master"* 
shipof dolm CJolson [q.v. ], and rebuilt uiwler 
a new scheme in IHpy 4* As a mark of his 
loyalty to liis old colh\g(^, Williamson cdiose 
ft^r his o.rest one of tlm (iutum’s eagles, and 
for liiB mottti ‘ Hub umbra tuarum alarum ’ 
(hm arms are still to be seen in a window 
at Olothworkers' Hall). Among Wood’s 
pamphlets was a iujw rare Hmpressio semjmla 
CarmiulH horoiei in hont)rem do. WilUam- 
8tm’ (by Payne Kisht^r]. 

Ah interesting portrait (erroneously attri- 
buted to H(dy)was imouired by the National 
Portrait Hallery, H(»mlon, in IH05. Hesides 
the portrait at Ht. He<m, and the half-length 
by Kmdler at Hurlingtou Houst), then^ aro 
imrt.raits of Williamson in tiueimV Oolltigo 
llall, in the town-hall, llochesto, and in 
Ok>thw<>rkers’ Uall. 

[A full Life of Williamson would involv© an 
almost catmusdv^ survey of political and social 
Kngbmd from Um to 1680. His local conne<!^ 
tions have been conimemoratod in a series of brm 
but useful Hummarios of his career; that with 
Cobham Hall by Oanon Bcott liobertson in the 
Archa^oiogia Cantiana (xi. 274-84); that with 
Cumberland in Hutchinson’s Hist, of Cumber- 
land, ii. 244 sfl., in Nicholson and Burn « West- 
morland, and in Peih»*s Annals of the Pedes of 
Btrathclydo (chap, iib); that with Bochoster in 
Mr. Charles Bird’s Hir J. WilUamson, founder of 
the Mathematical School (Eochostor, 18114), and 
in Mr, A. Ehodos’s very careful notice of Wil- 
liamson in the Chatham and Bochester News, 
20 Nov, 1898; that with Thetford in Martin’s 
Hist, of Thetforti, 1779. Vh 
Mmington’s Page in the Hist, of Thetford; that 


with tho Koyal Society in Weld’s Hist, of tho 
Uoytil Society, i. 2(>2 sq. ; and that with (Slraves- 
end in Oruden’s Hist, of Gravesend, 1843, pp. 
377 eq. The Cal. of State Papers, D.om. from 
1060^ to 1071, containB frequent references to 
WilliaiUHon. The state papers relating to tho 
years 1072-9 (as yet uncalendared) embody a 
vast number of Williamson papers, diaries, and 
letters ; extracts from his official journal are 
printed as an appendix to tho Calendars from 
1071 onwartis, For the enormous bulk of Wil- 
liaiuHon Papers previous to their dispersion and 
rearrangement, see Thomas’s Departmental Hist. 
1846, folio; and 30th Annual Eeport of the 
Deputy-Koopor of Bublio Bocords. ^ A few 
letters, papers, and transcripts from his official 
ditmes are among the AddiHonal manuscripts 
(see especially Addit MBS. 6488 ffi 1379, 6831 
I 87, 28040 f. 36, 28098 f. 2U, 28946 f. 197. 
34727 f. 130), and Btowo MBS. (see especially 
200, 201, 208-10 passim, and 649, f. 12) at the 
British Museum. See also Christie’s WiUiamsou 
Corresp. (Camden Soc.), 1874; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Colo’s A theme Oautabr. (Addit. 
MS. 6883, t 83); Welch’s Almrmi Wostmon. 
p, 17Hi, ; .lackson’s Oumborlund and West- 
morland Papers, 1892, ii, 203, 230 ; Lonsdale’s 
Worthies of Cumberland, vi. 228; Life and- 
Times of Antliony A Wood, vols. ii. and iii. 
piwsim; llasted’s Kent, ii. 63; Dvelyn’s Diary, 
1806, i. 400, ii. 22, 42, 57, 73, 101, 111, 124, 180 ; 
Pepys’s Diary, eel. Wheatley, iv.^ 290, 388, r. 
passim, vi. 33-4, vii.andviii. ptwsim; LuttreU^s 
Brief Hist. Eolation, i. 8, 9, in 44, 166, 368, iii. 
660, iv. passim, v, 84, 94, 96 ; Lexington Papers, 
©d. Hutto, 1861; Anne Greene’s Newes feom 
tlm Detid, 1660, p. 6 ; Official Eeturns of Mem- 
bers of Pari.; Pari. Hist. v. 1014, 1038; 
Faohard’s Hist, of England, 1718, iii. 368, 479, 
408 j Eapiu’s Hist, of England, vol. lu; Ralph’s 
Hist, of England, vol. i. ; Boyer’s William III, 
pp. 76 sq. ; ' Ranke’s Hist, of England, iv. 66 ; 
llist. MkSS. Comm. 4th Eep. p. 646, 7th Rep. 
p. 496, 8th Bep. p. 890, 16th Bep. pp. 171, 

3 77 ; Oourtimay’s Life of Sir W. Temple j Ohns- 
tifi’M Life of Shaftesbury; Hasson’s Life of Mil- 
ton, vi. paisira; Ashton’s Hist, of Lotteries : 
Evelyn’s Numismata, p.27 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
iv. 68-9; Dosent’s Bt. James’s Square, pp, 6, 
30, 107 ; Weld’s Oat. of Royal Society Portraits, 
1800, p. 70; National Portrait (gallery C^. 
1898; Flassan’s Diplomatie Fran^aise, 1811, iv. 
passim; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. passim; 
notes from Queen’s College Begiaters, most 
kindly furnished by the Provost.] T. S. 

WILLIAMSON, PETEE (1780-1^), 
author and publisher, son of James WuEsm- 
Bon, crofter, was born in theparish of Ahoyne, 
Aberdeenshire, in 1780. When about ten 
years of age ha fell a victim to a barbarous 
traffic which then disgraced Aberdeen, b^ 
kidnapped and transported to the Amerioan 
plantations, where he was sold for a periw 
of seven years to a fellow countryman w 
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Pennsylvama. Becoming his own master and the * Scots Spy/ Willianisoii was author 
about 1747, he acquired a tract of land on of: 1. *Somo OouHiclorationH on tlu^ IVt'Mi'nt 
the frontiers of the same province, which in State of AlVairs, Wht'rtuu tlu^ l)ol\‘ncoloM8 
1754 was overrun by Indians, into whoso State of Groat Hritaiu is pointed out/ York, 
hands Williamson fell. Escaping, he en- 1758. ± *A brief Account of t he War in 
listed in his majesty’s forces, and after many North America/ bklinburgh, 17(K), 3, * lVa« 
romantic adventures was in 1767 discharged vols of Potter WilliainHon amongst tho dif- 
at Plymouth as incapable of further service forent Nations and Tribes of savages Indians 
in conscience of a wound in one of his in America/ Edinburgli, 1788 (new edit* 
hands. With the sum of six shillings with 1788). 4. ^ A Nominal b)ncomiui« on the 
which he had been furnished to carry him City of Edinburgh/ b]dinhurgl», 17(«). 5. * A < 
home, he set out on his journey, and reached General View of Uie wlud<^ W<»rl<l/ Edin- 
York, where in the same year he published a burgh, n.d* 8, *A (hirious (lollectiou of 
tract entitled ^French and Indian Cruelty Moral Maxims and Wise Hayings/ hklin- 
exemplified in the Life and Various Vicissi- burgh, n.<l, 7. *Tho Royal Abdu*ntion of 
tudes of Peter Williamson . . . witha Cu- Peter Williamson, King <»f tht^ Mtdmwks/ 
rious Discourse on Kidnapping.’ Arriving Edinburgh, n.d. a ‘ Proposals ft»r osta- 
in Aberdeen in 1768, he was accused by the blishing a I’enny Rost/ Edinhtirgh, n.d. 
magistrates of having issued a scurrilous Among tho works issm^l from his press 
and infamous libel on the corporation of the wore editions of tho Psalms in motro 
city and whole members thereof. He was of Sir David Lindsay's ptsuns (1778), and of 
at once convicted, fined, and banished from William Mostum’s ‘ Mob cont.ra Mob.’ ’I'ho 
the city, while his tract, which had passed ‘ Life and Curimts Advonturos of Peter Wij- 
through several editions in Glasgow, Lon- liamsou’ (a reprint, with ad<litioi\H of his 
don, and Edinburgh, was ordered to bo pub- ‘French and Indian Cruelty ') was publislied 
licly burnt at the Market Cross. William- at Aberdeen in 1 HOI , and proved vi^ry popular, 
son brought an action against the corpora- running through many oditions, anil appoar- 
tion for these proceedings, and in 1762 was ing also in m abbreviated form as a chap- 
awarded lOOZ. damages by the court of session, book. 

He wasalso successM in a second suit brought [Frintod papers in Peter Williatnson v. aushnlo 

in 1766 against the parties engaged in the andothorH, v.^bitiyceaudoUiers, 1706 » 

trade of kidnapping. 1708, v. Jean WilMon, 17H0; RohertHon’ii 8o<ik 

Williamson settled in Edinburgh, where of Bonaccord, pp.01-'4{ Kay’s Original Port nvlts, 
he combined the occupations of bookseller, h 131-0; Blartwood’H Magar.ima Ixiii. tlPi 27 j 
printer, publisher, and keeper of a tavern, Chambers’H MiHcellany, vol. it. ; Lattg's llistori- 
‘ Indian Peter’s cofiee room’ (Fhrotjsson', Humtnaryof Post Offieein Heotland, p. 16; 
Hmng of the Session). In 1773 he issued Scottish Notes and Uneries, tv. 30, v. H7. 1*. 20, 
the first street directory for Edinburgh. In 

1776 he engaged in a periodical work after WILLIAMS0N,RAMUE1.(]782 |HI8), 
the manner of the ‘Spectator/ called the landBcapu-naiutor, was t.ho youugor turn of 
‘ Scots Spy, or Critical Observer/ published John Williamson of Livorpool, in which 
every Friday. This periodical, which Is town ho wtis born in 1 792. 
valuable for its local information, ran frona Ilisfathor, JoHl3‘WimdAMaoN(17r)L IHIH), 
8 March to 3Q Aug., and a second series, the painter, was bom at Uipon in 1 75 1 . Do waft 
‘New Scots Spy/ j&om 29 Aug. to 14 Nov. apprenticed to an ‘ ornamental ’ painter iti 
1^77. ^ Birmingham, married in 1781, Mettled in 

About the same time Williamson set on Liverpool in 1783, and continued to reftido 
foot in Edinburgh a penny post, which be- there, practising as a xtortrait-painti^r, till 
came so profitable in his hands that when his death, on 27 May IHIH. Among hirt 
in 1793 the government took over the best known workft are xmrtmit ft of Wuliatu 
management, it was thought necessary to lloscoe, Sir William Bncchy, It, A*, H. 
®^o^,^^^P®^?i<>^.of26/.perannum. Fuseli, B.A., tho Eov* John Olowiw. and 

Nathan Litherland, tho inventor of tho 
1799. He mame^in November 1777, Jean, patent lover watch, He was a mom to of 
daughter of John Wilson, bookseller in Edin- the Liverpool Academy, and a con»tant ex- 

Aportrait hibitor at the local exhibit iona. In 1788 he 
ot WOhamson IS given by Kay {Original exhibited a portrait at the lioyal Academy, 
jjrtr^f L 128), and another ‘ m the dress His portraits are correct likenossea and fairly 
ot a Del?''W'are Indim’ IS prefixed to va- executed. He also painted miniaturoft, but 
nous etoons of bs ‘ Life.’ they were not in the bcBt style of that art. 

Inadditionto‘FrenchandIndianOrueIty’ InlBll Samuel had three landscapes hu% 
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ill lirMt I'xhiinliou of iho Liv<*mml 
Aomli'iny, of whioli body h«^ whh a inomoor. 
In t.lio HiilM'qut'nt I'shilVit-iouH of that; body, 
<18 W(dl as at- tho first- ('xhil)it ion of tlu' Uoyiil 
Manchost or Institution in 1H*J7 and tho an- 
nual oxhibitions t-hat folbiwod (‘uch y<uir^ lio 
•was nqiivsnut-oil by a lar^o niunlior of laiul- 
acapi'N and H»MiHt*apt'8* iHs only oxhihit; on 
tlio walls of tbo Itoyrtl Anathuny was aland- 
srapo in IHIK flo onrnod a nonshlorablt) 
roputation as a paint <'r of siaipiooos and land- 
woapt's^andwashi^ddyost oonnul liy his follow- 
townsnion. On lus doat-h, whinli took piano 
on 7 duno IS It), an oboUsk to his immiory 
wasiu’t'otod in tbo St- daniss’s <?onn‘toryj a 
lit4in|jfraph of whudi, by W,( 'oUin^vvood, was 
puhlisliod, llis pint urns aro woll ooniposod, 
and aro paint<‘d with an attrarlivo cliurm of 
light and oolour. 'fln'ro aro throo works hy 
liini at tho Walkor Art tiallory, Liv«'rpooh 
and niatiy morn in privato collout-ions in tlio 
ilistriot. 

((travi's's Idot. of Artists; Kxbihition Clata- 
information from litdmrt Williamson of 
Kipon; nolo in Miuirln’stor tbty Nows, 7 SopU 
187Hi hy tho pr«woat writor.] A. N. 

WlLIdAMHON. WllddAM (1U.AW- 

IKI 1 ( IHid 181)6), nnt uralist, horn at- Knar- 
borouKli nn LM Nov. iHid, was tlm sonond 
and only surviving son of John Williamson, 
gnnlonornnd naturalist, ilrst; nnrnt.oruf thu 
Soarhorough Musmun, hy Mli?,alioih Omw- 
ford, oldost daughtor of a Hoottish lapidary 
and waitdunaln^r, who migraliMl to \'orHHhipo 
whou young, In lusoarly hoyhood ho loarniHl 
tho inphinpy*H art in Orawfonl’s workshop, 
andiu’quirod a good knowlodgoof Hold natu- 
ral history from his fathor ami his fathor’s 
frionds, notahly William Hniith (17UU IHHII) 
jq. V. I* tho fotmdor of modorn stratigraphinal 
J<<*<dogy, and his nophow dolin PhillipH 
(lHt)0 1874) [q, v,J, profossor of goology at 
Oxford, who was tor sumotimo an inma’toof 
John Williamsotfs houso, His Kohooling, 
ht^gun oarly, was inadoquat<», largoly owing 
to ilidimUo hoalth, Botwoon throo and si^ 
yoars of ago ho wont to throo damn sohools ; 
m lHil*i ho wmit to William Bottor’s sohool, 
wlu^ro Ini ha<i inoagro instniothm in Latin 
and Mnglislu In iHdl Iio liad his only teal 
touching, from tho Hov. TiiomuH Irving at 
Thornton grammar stdiool, whom ho stayed 
only six montha. In tho autumn ho wont 
for six months to tho stslmol of a M, Mon- 
tious at Htnirbourg, mmr Calais, with littlo 
intollootual profit, ovon in tho aotjuisition of 
hVonoh, for tho majority of tho boys wore 
English. This complotod his gchoouifo : ho 
imvt^r acquired oaso in Fronch speaking, 
•fchough ho road tho language with oaso, nor 
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tho knowliulgo of any other modorn tongue. 
Ho, was anurontiood as a medical student 
( I8dl2) to ihonuis Weddell, apothecary of 
Scarborough, where he discharged tho func- 
tions of errand boy, dispenser, and cleric, 
accoriling to the geniiral custom. Ilo con- 
tinued his natural history studies, and con- 
tribut(‘d a paper on birds to the Zoological 
Society, and two to the (leological. These 
Were among the first pioneering attempts to 
analysts tlu^ strata into smaller ^ zones ^ cha- 
racter) setl by thtfir own proper groups of 
fossils, ^ a field in which enormous advances 
have since been made, J le also published a 
pamphlet.,^ since twiiui reprinted, giving an 
account of t.lu^ contmits ql a tumulus opened 
at (Iristhoiqie, and described a now musstd 
(Mfu/. Nat. 18J4I). To the ^^ssil Flora 
of (Ireat Britain,’ by John Lindley [q. v.l 
and James Hutton (175i(Ld797) [q,v.],ho 
contrihutiid illuHt.riitod diw-riptlohs df fofisils 
whicli liad beiMi discovtired in an ostuaripo 
depomt liy his father and hU father’s cousin, 
Simon Ik^an, 1 1 is work attracted tho atten- 
tion of many eminent naturalists, notably 
William Bucldand [q. v.] Owing to their 
IntinHwf., and to that tif naf.uraliats visiting 
Scarborough, he received a call from the 
Mancln^ster Natural History Society to the 
miratorshlp of their museum in IBlJo, Wed- 
dell generously cancelling his indentures ; ho 
held this otlice for throo years, continuing 
espi^aially geological research and publica- 
tion, ami was a frequent visitor at the Lite- 
rary and FluloHepfuoal Society, where he 
met among others John Dalton (1760-1844) 
[q. v.] In the summer of 18B8, in order to 
raise funds for medical study, ho gave a 
course of six lectures on gtfology in various 
towns <}f Laneashiro, Yo&shiro, and Dur- 
ham i he studied one winter at the Pino 
Street medical school, Manchester, and en- 
tered in the autumn of 18H9 at University 
College, London. In 1840 he attended a se- 
cond eoum) of lectures there j but before the 
close of the year had obt ained the diplomas 
of M.H.O.B. ami L.H.A,, and in Jamiary 1841 
commenced practice in Manchester with tlio 
generous guarantee of two wealthy friends. 
Some successful operations on squint brought 
him into note, ami he wits soon ap]iointed 
surgeon to the Ohorlton-on-Modlock dispon- 
sar^j, a post he resigned in 1868. Ear trouhles 
during his student days had interested him 
in tiiat organ ; he profited by some vacations 
to study aural surgery under Meni5re in l^aris, 
Joseph Toynbee [q. v.] and Harvey in Lon- 
don, took active stops towards the creation 
of the ManohoHter Institute for Diseases of 
the Ear in 1855, and was surgeon to it until 
1870, when ho became its consulting sur* 
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geon. To h.is large general practice lie thus 
added that of a specialist in this department. 
He continued professional medical work till 
about his seventieth year. He v^as present 
at that public demonstration of mesmerism 
•which first attracted James Braid [q. v.] to 
the subject ; was the first to show from the 
contracted pupils that the hypnotised patient 
was in a genuine and peculiar state; and 
utilised Braid’s services as a hypnotist later 
on in the successful treatment of epilepsy ; 
hut finally abandoned the therapeutic use of 
hypnosis, regarding it as likely to undermine 
the will power of the patient. He devised 
the treatment of infantile convulsions by 
prolonged continuous chloroform anaesthesia, 
and wrote two papers on this subject, the 
first (not cited in the JBewiwziscewces) in the 
* Lancet ’ (1853, voL i.) A clinical observa- 
tion on the * Functions of the Chorda Tym- 
pani’ (also not cited; Assoc. Med. Joum. 
1866) as a nerve of taste, a view which still 
has partisans, completes with the three cited 

E {Brit. Med. Joum. 1867) his contri- 
s to medical science. 

In January 1861 he was appointed first 
professor of ^ natural histoy , anatomy, and 
physiology ’ in the Owens College, Manches- 
ter. His duties comprised instruction in 
zoology and botany in the widest sense, be- 
sides the geological sciences. In 1864, with 
Mi, Kichard Copley Christie, he initiated at 
the college evening classes for working men. 
At first ne divided his subjects into two 
groups, on which he lectured in alternate 
sessions ; but ultimately the demands of uni- 
versity students made this impossible. In 
1870 a distinct lectureship had to be created 
in mineralogy. In 1872, on the fusion with 
the Royal School of Medicine, geology was 
also separated, and Williamson became pro- 
fessor of * Hatural History.’ A demonstrator 
to assist in the then new laboratory work 
was appointed in 1877 ; and in 1880 zoology 
was split oflf, leaving him the chair of botany, 
which he resigned in 1892, after forty-one 
years’ continuous tenure of office, with the 
title of emeritus professor, and a year’s 
salary as gratuity. His lectures to students 
were well arranged and well delivered, in- 
teresting and fluent, but lacked minuteness 
of accurate detail ; and from the ignorance 
of German which he deplored he never 
thoroughly assinoilated the current language 
of the modem aspects of botany. 

Williamson added largely to his income 
by popular scientific lectures ; between 1874 
and 1890 alone be gave, among others, at 
least three hundred in connection with the 
Gilchxist trust. For these, many of which 
dealt with his own discoveries, he drew and 


painted beautiful and eirective diagrams. 1 1 o 
was highly successful as a popular lerturm*. 
Several of his popular loot.urea wore print i‘d. 
He wrote a number of articles for the * Lou- 
don Quarterly Review,’ published uiuh^r W es- 
leyan auspices, and some for tlm * Popular 
Science Review.’ Those on * 1 ’rinioval Y ego- 
tation in its relation to th<^ Doctrines of 
Natural Selection and Evolution* in the 
'Owens College Essays and Addresses,’ 
1874, and on ' Pyrrhonism in Boltmco ’ ( (hn* 
temjpoTctry liev. 1881), show his cautious 
attitude, by accepting the doscont-tlieory 
generally, but resenting all attempts at scien- 
tific dogmatism and intSolerance. He was in- 
clined to demand something which escapes 
scientific analysis, in addition to tho known 
natural factors of divergent evolution. 

He was on friendly terms with tho Wes- 
leyans in Manchester, and was for a time a 
member of that body. Ho was medical at- 
tendant to the Wesleyan Theological Col- 
lege, Didsbury, 18C4-B3, and a mombor of 
the committee of management, 

After an attack of ill-health in 1800, W*^"* 
liamson settled in 1801 in the then outlying 
hamlet of Fallowfield. There he built a 
home, with a garden and range of plant- 
houses, and became a successful grower esptw 
ciaUy of rare orchids, insectivorous plants, 
and higher cryptogams ; tliose were utilistid 
in the later development of laboratory touch- 
ing at the college, which contributed an 
annual grant towards the expense. In 1BB8 
he suffered from diabetes, and had finally to 
resign his chair in J 891. He removed from 
Manchester to Clapham Common, where he 
continued in harness nearly to the last, work- 
ing in collaboration with Professor II. 1). 
Scott at his own house or at thti Joddroll 
Laboratory, Hew. His last publication (in 
February 1895) was the obituary of Iuh old 
friend, sometime opponent and recent con- 
vert, the Marquis de Saporta. He died at 
Olapbam on 23 Juno 1895. Ho was spare 
and erect, with blue-groy eyes deep set iu an 
oval face. He had an educated taste in 
music; and the watercolour sketches he 
brought hack from his vacation trips were 
poetic in feeling and happy in composition. 

He was married twice ; first, in 1842, to 
Sophia (d. 1871), daughter of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Wood, treasurer to the Wesleyan body, 
by whom he left a son, Robert Bateson, 
solicitor, and a daughter, Edith j secondly, 
in 1874, to Annie U. Heaton, niece of Bir 
Henry Mitchell of Bradford, who completed 
and edited his autobiography under the title 
of 'Reminiscences of a Yorkshire Natural- 
ist ; ’ by her he left one son, Herbert^ painter. 

Williamson’s scientific work was immcimo 
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ami invaluahli^. I'larly m tUu 

yoruminiiVm 1 h 4<) au<l 1H50 Itui to 

Lin pn'imring a mono^mph on thn rocont 
IbrmM ot* thin grtnip for tha Hay H<HUt^ty ; 
William Boniamin Oarpantnr [q.v,] aHHorUnl 
that. luM work intnalutHHl a now Bu’hnhnm 
for tlnar Htudy (that of thin aootionH) atui a 
now oonooption (that of iho oomlunatiou of 
a wido viu’ioty of ftirnm hitkvrio ranktal a« 
of Hpoohio or |;(ouorio rank in aini^h^ indivi- 
dnalH), and that it gavo a atari ing-pouit 
for all futuro invoKt igalhiim. UoaoarohoH on 
To/mr about iHrkk only Koim^ thirty yoara 
lator notiood and oonlirinod, dtutumatratod 
thatthia oritiral form in osHrntially vogotal, 
not animah in it.s morphoh^gy. A vory «om- 
plotu Mtmly of i!m whool-aniinal, 
waa publiHhod in iHr^b and in oonH<H|uonc.o 
ho WUH oniplnyiul hy Audnw Britolmnl to 
writo a monograph ou tho Rotifom for iho 
third oditiou of hU * IiduHoria’ (iHtH); thm 
wa« an adtnirahlo (toinpilatiom Botwoim 
iHti) ami IHrit), largely provitlotl with nmto- 
rial hy Sir Philip di/MulpuH (in 7 -Bgi*rton 
Itp v4» ho prothuMul two monogmphrton tho 
luHtohigy of tooth, llnh mohIoh, and htmo, of 
olaHHioal valuo. Iloroin ho donnmHtratod 

two capital Umw'H' tho o*t«o!»tial idontity of 

tooth and of iUh arah^H, nml tho dUtinotlon 
of hono formod dirootly in momhmnii from 
that pn^Airmod in cartdago. Kiillikor, tho 
grtjat ttintoh^giat, oHtommul tho work impor- 
tant ommgh to warrant, hin ardmnm pilgri- 
inago frtim tumtral ilormany to aooopt Wil- 
liamHOifu lumpitality of board and «tudy. 
Tliitt work galnod WilUam«on tho follow- 
»hip of tho iioyal Booioty {1H54). Fonml 
planta had ongagiul hm oarlloHt oiiorts. Uo 
roHumod thoir ttituly in IHf>4 with tho onijjf- 
mathi form cal hid IViUhmmm 

by W,(teuthor«,wh« iiayft that Williamwm 
ha» pnibably coma chnmr to iU dotormina- 
tion than any ono ©liio» But it was only 
towards 1H58 that Im really began that oom- 
prohonaivo »tudy of tho planto of the ooal- 
moaaurtm which is hi» greatest claim to rank 
as one of the founders of paltnobotany. llo 
demonatrated that with certain characters of 
the higher existing Powerless plants— horae- 
tails, ferns, cl ubmosses, &io,— there were found 
at that period plants whose woody cylinder 
grew by external deposit of new layers, as 
m oux forest trees* Ills results met at first 
with neglect and hostility. Ilia drawings 
were exquisite and nature-true, made^ on 
lithographic transfer paper with the artifice 
of a quadrilU eye-piece : but they sufiered in 
the processes of transference to stone and 
printing. His figures were distributed over 
the plates with a view rather to neatness and 
sxsottomy of space than to logical connection. 
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In otich succosHivo memoir ho described 
the material he had studied completely up 
to ilate. To his unfamiliarity witli modern 
botanical torintnology he added a defective 
exposition. IBs text was a detailed descrip- 
t.iou of tho HptMumons, with roforences to the 
acetunpanying plates and to those of pro- 
viouH memoirs, mtersporsod with discussions 
of gonoralitioH and of controversial matter, 
witliout tables of contents, general introduc- 
tions, or iinal summaries and conclusions. 


I’o master Huch paiiers was, in oilect, to con- 
dtict ft research on tho figures with a mini- 
mum of ellectivo aid. In 1871 a discussion 


at the British Association was followed up 
in * Nature^* where a correspondent accused 
him of going back to the conceptions of 
Nchemiah Grew [q. v.l In France his 
rtwultH were Hystomatically ignored, despite 
his constant invitations to Ins opponents to 
study hisspecimmifi as his guests, until 1882, 
when for the first time the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides wore marshalled in a 
readily aocossible form in a l^rench essay, 
*BeH Bigillaires et lus L6pidodondr6es^ by 
Williiunson and his demonstrator, Professor 
Marcus Hartog (Ann, iISc, Nat 1882). Fresh 
evidence poured in. In 1B87 Kenault. his 
chief opponent, retreated honourably from 
one part of tho field, and (3 rand’ Eury and 
Baportft In 181)0 avowed their general cqn- 
vemion. Only in respect of one minor point 
—the question of the interstitial growth of 
the centre of the woody cylinder— did 'Wil- 
liamson’s views break down; but it was 
through hia own laborious investigations 
that the disproof was completed. A full 
invtmtigation on the structure of compact 
coal was commenced in 1876 and continued 
to his death, but the examination of many 
thousand sections led to no publication em- 
bodying general results after the preliminaiw 
note {JSrkM Amdatim Me^ort 1881). A 
v^uable research in 1886 extendedNathorst’s 
discovery that reputed animal and vegetable 
fossils were mere tracks of animals or of tidal 
currents. Williamson never spared money 
in the purchase of adequate apparatvw and 
gpecimans ; one of the latter, a magnificent 
®gillaria with sti/piarian roots, from Clay- 
ton, near Bradford, now in the Manches- 
ter Museum, was long called * Williamson’s 
Folly.’ He met with generous help from 
the amateur field-naturalists of the north, 
often working men, who were proud to help 
him with the fossils they had collected or the 
sections they had out and noted as worth his 
study. This help he always acknowledged. 

Williamson’s scientific work lacked, of 
course, the method developed by personal 
academic training and by the laboraxoyy in- 
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struction of j^upils. H© stands halfway be- 
tween the scientific amateurs of genius like 
Cavendish, Lyell, Joule, and Darwin, and 
the modern professional savants of Cam- 
bridge and South Kensington. Averse from 
excessive speculation and dogmatism, he took 
no share in the formation of scientific theory. 
Ikom 1866 to 1882 his reputation stood at 
the lowest among the new school of profes- 
sional English biologists, trained when his 
pioneering work had become the anonymous 
commonplaces, of the text-book, while his 
recent work was ill understood or largely 
ignored. From that period onwards it rapidly 
rose, and at the British Association meeting 
in Manchester (1887) he was an honoured 
member of the cosmopolitan group of bota- 
nists there present, many of whom were his 
personal guests. Williamson was elected 
F.R.S. in 1864. He became a member of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester in 1851, served repeatedly on its 
council, and was elected an honorary member 
in 1893 ; and he took a leading part in the for- 
mation in 1868 and in the working of the 
microscopic and natural history section. His 
ninth memoir, ‘ On the Organisation of the 
Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures ’ (PW. 
Trans,), was given as the Bakerian lecture 
at the Royal Society. A nearly complete 
bibliography is given in the * Reminiscences.’ 
He received the royal medal of the Royal 
Society in 1874, an honorary degree of 
LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1888, and the Wol- 
laston medal of the Geological Society in 
1890, besides foreign honours. A portrait 
by H. Brothers is in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 

[Reiainiseences of a Yorkshire Naturalist, 
1896; obituaries and notices by Count Solms 
Laubach (Nature, 1896), A. C. Seward (Nat. Sc. 
vol, ?ii. 1895), R. B. Scott (Science Progress, 
1895-6, and Proc. R. S. vol. clxx. 1896-7), 
F. J. F[araday] and T[homas] H[icks] (Mem. 
Manchester L. and Phil. Soc. 1896), and Lester 
Ward (Science, vol. ii. 1895); information kindly 
given by Robert Bateson Williamson, Rev. 
W, H. Ballinger, P.R.S., Rev. Richard Green (of 
the Wesleyan Theological College, Bidsbury), 
Mr. Walter Brown (University College, London), 
the registrar of Owens College, Manchester, and 
P. J. Hartog ; personal knowledge.] M. H. 

WILLIBALD'^00?-786), bishop and 
traveller, born about 700, was the son of a 
certain St. Richard who bore the title of 
king, and is conjectured to have been the son 
of Hlothere, king of Kent, who died in 686. 
His mother was Winna, sister of Saint Boni- 
face [q. v.l, the great apostle of Germany ; 
she was also related to Ine [q- v.l, king of 
Wessex. Willibald had a brotW Wunehald 


and a sistor Walburga [q. v.], who were also 
missionaries among the Giunnans. In hU 
boyhood he was sent to the nionaHt>i)ry of 
Waltham to bo educated ( Vita mi 
Hodca'poricon Sa7icti WilUhaldi, ap. ToiiuwK, 
Bescriptioms Term p, 0), 11 (^re lui 

conceived the idea of a pilgrimage, and per- 
suaded his father and brotlier to set out> wit-h 
him for Romo (i6. pp. about 720 -1# 

At Lucca WilUbahrs father ditid, but lu) 
himself and his brother pressed on tluur dif- 
ficult and dangerous jounu^y, and finally 
arrived in Rome. Ihire Willibahl formed 
the design of going on to Jerusahun, and 
after wintering in Rome, where ho was seri- 
ously ill, set out in the spring of 722 for 
Syria. It was a time when ^)i1gnnuigo in the 
east was frauglit with infinite hardsliin ami 
danger, when the old hospitals on the pilgrim 
routes had fallen into neglect, and when the 
great Maliommodan empire stretched from 
the Oxus to the Pyrenees. The suilerings of 
Willibald and his party were tht^ridore very 
great. At Emesa they were talum prisoners 
as spies, but were ultimately set frt'e t.o visit; 
the pilgrim shrines still allowed to remain 
open. Willibald seems to have wandered 
about Palestine n good deal, and to liavo 
visited Jerusalem several times, finally leav- 
ing Syria about 726 after a naiTOw omuipii 
of martyrdom through smuggling balsam 
from Jerusalem (BwAJ^TiHY, 'The Dawn of 
Modem Geography, p. 162 ; but see Whuuit, 
Biog7\ Brit Lit i. 342). In Oousttant inoplo 
he spent two years, from 726 to 728, return- 
ing to Italy after an absence of sevmi years 
(jh, p. 62) by way of Naples. At the great 
Benedictine monastery of Monte (Usino ho 
remained for ton years (ib, p, 46), hohling 
various ofiices in the house. At the end o? 
this time he again visited Rome, wh(U‘e Gre- 
gory III talked with him of his travels {ih, 
p. 46-7), and authorised tlu^ piihlieation of 
IS narrative. Bunifaco meanwhile was in 
need of help in Germany, and asloul for 
Willibald, who was accortlingly th^Hpatolunl 
by Gregory III to EiclistaUlt (//;. pp, 48 9). 
At SaRburg in 741 Willibald was oonsti- 
crated to the bishopric of Eichst.iidt. by A reb- 
bishop Bonifaco (ut, pp, 61 2), and sher the 
letters death became the leader of the Ger- 
man mission. He built a monastery at 
Eichstiidt, and lived a monastic life there 
(a5.), dying in 786, 

Willibald’s guide-book, entitled < Vita mm 
Hodosporicon Sancti Willibaldi scriptum a 
Sanctimoniali,’ from which the det-aila 
his life are taken, was dictated by himstdf 
{ib, p. 62), and probably writUm down by a 
nun at lleidenheim, the finishing touches 
being added by another hand al‘ter his deaths 
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Hm littlo 

ns t.hn writ er wuh hximi upon }uh duvotiourt, 
but thrown ntuuo liftht upon law and cuntom 
in tbo (‘antt*rn laiuln in which ho travolhuL 
ItH value in owinir tho oxt rotno mumuty 
of pilgrim not icon during iluH*ighth century. 
It in puhlinhod by Mabilhm in tlu^ *Actii. 
HaiuUnruju i )riiinirt Honodicti ’ (iv. iWi mHp), 
luit tho intmt a(*t*oHHihlo inlition in that of 
Tt»hloi‘ in tho * I )omiript ionoH 'rorrin Hanctm’ 
(pp. 1 55). ()thor 11 v<*Hhnno<i uprai thin have 
boon written, luit havt^ added to it ncMhing 
of import anco Ol'^Hbv, VntaL 

i. pt. li. pp. 4iH)‘d). Tht' (diiof of tbowi - 
tho *Vita Mivo ptitiuH Itiui^rarium Hanoti 
VVilUbaldi auctoro Anonytmi ’ --uh alao pub- 
linluHl by 'Pohlor { loo, cit-, pp. hd 7d), Vvilli- 
bald in Haul to liavo written tho well-known 
td 8t., Ibmifaeo puhliKhed l>y .Jntlb in tho 
^ Mimumotita Moguutina^ in *HibIiotheca 
Horutn (hu'iuanirurum* (Pmmpt, (kfaL loo, 
cit,p.'17H ; but Hoo Unt, Lit, u «'M4 5), 

rAuthoritioH ouottjd ia th« 

A. M. C!«». 

WimBEOBD or WILBEOHl), Baint 
( d57 F ’7«1H P), artdibiwhop of Utrooht and 
ajawthuif Ffwia, born about (W, wana Nor- 
tluitnbrian (Fnon, Win, in Mtm, Umt JSnt, 
i, fnio B), tho non of Wilgils, who, after 
Willibrord’H birth, rotirod from tho world to 
a coll at tho mouth of tho 1! umber (Atottisr, 
ViL Will vtd. i. chap, h), whom ho lived tho 
ancliorittfa lifo» 1 1 is day was lator obsurvod 
as a Ituwt day in Willibrord’a own monaatory 
of Kohtornach (id. ohap. xxxu) Dodicatou 
by his mother and father to a raligioua lifts, 
Willibrord, a« soon ns ho was woanod, was 
given to tho monies of Hipon, whore ho came 
under tho influence of 8t. Wilfrid [cj, v.] (fd. 
chap, iili Ennius, Vita WUfMi in ?/fs- 
tvHan0 ^ Church qf Ycrh* vol i.) In hie 
twentieth vaar, tho fame of the schools and 
scholars of Ireland drew him thither, andh© 
spent the next twelve years (6774)0) at the 
monastery of Bathmefsigi with St. Egbert 
[q, V,], who in 690 sent Willibrord, after he 
had been ordained priest, to preach the gos- 
pel to the Frisians. 

Landing at the mouth of theBhine, Wil- 
librord went thence to Trajeotum (Utrecht), 
but, Ending the pagan king Bathbod and 
his Frisians hostile, he boldly went direct 
to Pippin of lierstal, * duke of the Franks/ 
who had lust (687) established his power 
over the hVanks by the battle of Testry {ib, j 
Alcuin, VU, Will, i, chap, v.) Pippin wel- 
comed Willibrord, and thus identified him- 
self and his house with the conversion of 
tliose parts of tho German sottloments which 
^ero stin heathen. The alliauco between 
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Pippin and Willibrord was tho salvation of 
t1u‘ now moviunont. Bathbod b<nng expelled, 
multitudoM of tho people of * Hithor FrisuP 
rotu'ivod tho faith Mon. J&st Jlrith 
hJiHIl), Willibrord wont probably in 692 to 
lltmie ttM>b! uin tlu^ consimt of Potx^ Bt^rgms 
to tlu^ misHion, and in the liope of receiving 
certain holy rtdics of tho apostles and mar- 
tyrs to placo in tlui churcdios ho wislied to 
build in rVioslnud (Bhdm, 7/Mt JbhoL voL v. 
chap, xi, ; AnoiUK, Vit. Will. vol. i, ohapK, vi. 
vii.) Jbuibtainod both, and on his return over- 
throw pagan itlols, plant od churohos, placing 
in them t-lm rolicH ho had brought from Uonui, 
and, though amid groat ditlicult.ioB, won tho 
1 riiHt of {.ho Frisians. 1 lo made a bold onst^t 
in lloligolimd upon tlui pagan shrine of tho 
god Kositi^, wlu) was a son of Haldor, and, 
mviting tht^ vong(‘anco of tlu^ god by his in- 
fringomont of the laws guarding tho sacred 
fountain thero, ho^ won a remarkable su- 
preimu’y ever the miiuls of t.he pagan Frisians 
( A wniiK, vol. i, (haps, x. xL) lie destroyed 
t.he great idol of w alclu^ron, at tho peril oC 
his own life (/'A, vol. i. chap, xiv.) In 714 
Pippin and Pleetrudis his wife gave Willi- 
brofdthe monastery of Buestra (MiONU, Pat 
Lat Ixxxix. 647) ? hero occurred one of a 
series of miracles which won for the saint 
among the p(.‘«pbi tho reputation of super- 
natural power (Ataum, chaps, xv. xvi.) ^ 

Extendinghis labours beyond the Fraukish 
lands, Willibrord went to Bathbod, but failed 
to convert him (f6. chap, ix.), and finally, 
re(50gniaing that as hopeless, went on < ml 
ferocissimos Danorum populos/ and their 
king * Ongendus, homo omni fern orudelior ’ 
(possibly tho Ongentheow of Beowulf), who 
was as nrmly pagan as Bathbod. But Willi- 
brord took thirty Danish boys back witli him, 
and baptised them, hoping to train them up 
as Christiana, and to send them when men 
on a misBion to their own land {ib. chap, ix,) 
Gradually Willibrord was able to organise 
his great ^parochia.^ The faithful, in their 
gratitude to him, offered their patrimonies, 
which were devoted to religious foundations 
Uh. chap. xii. \ for the charters of tho most 
lamous of theses grants see Mionm, Pat Lat 
Ixxxix. 685- 56), 

In 696 Willibrord wont to Borne a second 
time, in order that, at. Pipniifs request, 
ho might be consecratsp arohlbishop of the 
Frisians by Sergius, lie was consecrated 
in the church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere 
on the feast of Bt. Clement (21 Nov.), and 
on consecration received the name of Cle- 
ment, a name which however, never came 
into general use (but cf. Bbdb, EiH. Eccl. v, 
11; Bimn, ^Chron. sivedeVI.®tatt SeeoulP 
in Mon. EUt. Etit. p. 99 0 ; Chrm. Fnen, 
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Wl&. miferora.J2isi.^n;f.p. 639B). Alcuin 
(chap, vii.) mates Willibrord go to Eome 
only once, but in this he is probably wrong. 
He also says his consecration took place in 
St. Peter's (ibX but this also seems to be 
a slip. Bede, who places Will ibrord’s second 
journey to Eome in 696, probably postdates 
at by a year (cf. Monumenta Ahmniana, p. 
46 n) Eemaining in Eome only fourteen 
days, WilHbrord on his return received from 
Pippin a seat for his cathedral at Wiltaburg, 
a small village a mile from Utrecht. ^ Later, 
in 722, Charles Martel, confirming his father 
Pippin’s action, made a formal grant to 
Willibrord of Utrecht and lands round the 
monastery (BonanET, iv. 699 ; Mione, Fat. 
Lat. lixxix. 561, 662). In Utrecht Willi" 
brord built a church of St. Saviour’s (cf. 
Boniface to Pope Stephen III, Ep. 90, apud 
Miohe, Ixxxix. 787-9 ; Mon. Mog. pp, 269, 
260). He built many churches and some* 
monasteries throughout his widespread dio- 
cese (Bede, Kist. Bed. vol. v. chap. xi. ; 
Aictnir, Vit. Will. chap, xi.) Of the latter 
the most famous foundation was that of | 
Echtemach on the Sauer in Luxemburg, 
near Trier, which he and the abbess Irmina 
founded. It was richly endowed by Pippin 
and his queen Plectrudis in 706, and later 
by Charles *Martel in 717 (ih. chap, xxiij 
IdiGNB, Fat. Lat. Ixxxix. 639-60). He con- 
secrated several bishops for Frisia. When 
St. Wilfrid [q. v.] made his second journey 
to Eome with Acca [q. v.] as his companion, 
they visited Willibrord, and Wilfrid 'was 
al|le to see the completion by Willibrord of 
the work of which he himself had partly 
laid- the foundations (ih. iii. 13, v. 19; En- 
nrers in Historians of Church of York, p. 37). 
In 716, during the war between Eathbod 
andtheFranks, Christianity in Frisiaendured 
a time of persecution. St, Boniface in that 
year went to Frisia, hoping to help Willi- 
brord and to win Eathbod’s consent to his 
reaching. But the latter was refused. On 
6 May 719 Boniface was appointed Willi- 
brord’s coadjutor, his special work being to 
convert those of the (lerman tribes who 
were^ still pagan. On Eathbod’s death 
Willibrord was joined by Boniface, and they 
worked t(^ether in Frisia for three years ; 
but when WDlibrord urged that at his death 
Boniface should succeed to his archbishopric 
and charge, Boniface’s humility refused such 
^ honour, and he went on into Hesse (Migne, 

" Ixxxix 616, 616 ; Boeiea.cb, Ep. 90, in 
' Mignb, Ixxaax. 787, 788)u 

Willibrord baptised Pippin the Short, 
grandson of Pippin of Herstal who had first 
welcomed him, and he foretold that he 
fihftuld overthrow the shq|pw of Mero- 


vingian rule and become king of tho Franks 
(ALOtriisr, vol. i. chap, xxiii.) In extreme old 
age he retired to tlio monastery of Echter- 
nach, where ho died and was buried, aged 
81, in 738 or 739. Bonifacio’s statement of 
his having preached for ^ fifty years’ (Mione, 
Fat Lat. Ixxxix, 636) is approximate only, 
Alcuin (chap, xxiv.) gives 6 Nov, as the day 
of his death, hut Theofrid giv(os 7 Nov,, and 
the latter is tluo day kept in his lumour in 
the Eomau calendar. 1 1 is riunalns were 

translated in 1031 to a new and more 
sumptuous church built at lOehternach in 
his honour (Alouin, Vit. Will, chaps, xxiv, 
XXV.; PJ3ETS5, XV. 1307, xxiii. 27, 31), The 
fame of miracles wrought at. his t-omh ami 
by his relics becanuo gtmeral (Antitaw, Vit 
iVill, chap, xxvi. j Pwim,xv. t)07, 970, i)7l, 
1271, &c.) Willihrerd’s work suilered a re- 
action loss than fifty years alter his death, 
when Widikind overthrew (Jlirlstianity in 
Frisia (Peute, ii. 410). The eaus<^ of Willi- 
brord’s snecems proved also th(» (tf his 
failuro; his misHitm had dt^pendtni largely 
for its support upon the help of the ruler of 
the state ; oncse that Hupj)ort vvus wit hdrawn 
or overwholuied, the wtjrk t»f the mission 
was not Ruflloimitly ituh'pendent. te emlun* 
in its entirety. Willikrord had hei»n not 
80 much a missionary as the right hand at 
Pippin and of Charles Martel in their eirorts 
to ciyiliso the lower (ifornum trih{% Tlumgh 
indefatigable in the work of his difieese, thti 
estuhlisument of his hishttpriti at lltretdit, on 
tho borders of the empire, and espetdally Ids 
frequent retirement to Kehternach in the very 
heart of tho Frankish region, etnpImsiHe this 
fact. It was in the wake of FrartkisU arnues 
that his main work in h'risia was tltnio, 
According to a will printed in Migmi’ii 
^Patrologia Latina’ (Ixxxix, 664- il), wherein 
is contained a long and detailed amnint of 
all Willibrord*HposH(‘MHion«, mainlv gifts from 
Peppin and Plectrudis and (Jhuries Martel, 
Willibrord left all he possesHed to the abbey 
of Echtemach, whore he wished his body to 
rest. The famous * dancing pnamssiou,’ still 
held at Echtemach on Whit-Tnesday, fitr 
which pilpms assemble, from 
many, and France, sometimes to the number 
of ten thousand, is said to owe its origin to 
made in the eighth century to 
the rehes of Willibrord. 

Wlllihrord’s Jifs is 
Bede’s Hletoria EcclesWtiea, bfc. lil, chap, xiil, 
bk. y. ebaps. x. xi, xlx. The sarliest lif# wss 
written by an Irish monk, stilo.* bat his 

name and work have perisheth The latter, how* 
ever, was the basis of the two lives of Willibrord 
by Alcuin. one in prose for \\m in the d\m*h of 
Lchtornach, tho other in vereo fur the tearhiniff 
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o£ the pupils in the monastic school Both aro 
printed in Monumonta Alcuiniana, pp. 39-79 
(vol vi. of JafiP^’s Bibl Bor. Germ.) Alenin 
wrote at the request of Boornrad, archbishop of 
Sens and abbot of Editor nach from 777 to 797. 
Next Boornrad himself, at the request of Charles 
the Great, collected the traditions concerning 
Willi brord which still existed in tho monastery 
of Echternach, and so laid tho foundation of the i 
‘Golden Book.* Early in the twelfth century 
two new lives were written by Theofrid {d. 1110), 
abbot of Echternach, one in prose and one in 
Torso* together with sermons for St. Willi- 
brord’s day. Extracts from Theofrid’s lives ai*e 
in Monumonta Eptornacensia Germ,, in Berty/s 
Mon, Seriptoros, tom.xxiii, 23-30, and tho details 
given above are from Weiland’s Introduction, 
pp. xi, xix, Next tho abbot Theodoric, who 
wrote tho Chronicon Epternacenso, a chronicle 
ending in 1102, wrote much of him. Migno’s 
Pat, I^it. vol Ixxxix. contains Diplomata ad 
S. Willibrordum vol ab eo cullata, which give 
farther details, as does Pi^rta’s Mon. Beriptbros 
tom, ii. XV. xxiii. Otlier lives and discussions 
of Willibrord, his work, relics, and commemora- 
tion, aro Doilorich’s .Das Leb<m des heiligon Wil- 
libror<lus nach Alcuin, in his BiutrUge zur 
r(>misch-d<Mitsch(m (ioschiehto am Nioderrheiu 
(1B50) ; Kngling’s Apostolat des heiligon WilU- 
brord im Limle dor Luxemburger (1B33); 
KriftBe Dio vMpringproKoHHion in Echternach 
(1B79); Le MireV Oort»Vorhael van hot Loven 
van don II. WillibrorduH (1013); Mnollondorff’s 
Loben des heiligon Olomena Willihrord, &c. 
(Boo also Batavia Haem ; Bosachaerf, Do primia 
veteris BVisim Apostolis. The most modern 
authority is Thijm’s GeHcUiedenis dee Kerk in 
de Nederlande I. H. Willibrordus (1861), of 
which an enlarged German translation was pub- 
lished in 1803, Plummer’s edition of Bode gives 
valuable notes, Popular books of devotion are 
still published, «uon as Lebonsgcschichte dos 
heiligon Glenwms Willibrord, oin Andachtsbiloh- 
lein, dec. Trier, 1834.] M. T. 

WILLIS. [Bee also Wiilbs.] 

WILLIS, BKOWNE (1682-1700), anti- 
quary, born at Blandford Bt. Mary on 14 Sept. 
rOBS; was grandson of Thomas Willis (1621- 
1G76) [q.v.j, and eldest son of Thomas Willis 
(1668-1699) of Blotehloy, Buckinghamshire, 
who married, at Westminster Abbey on 
26 May 1681, Alice (A 2 June 1666), eldest 
daughter of Bohert Browne of l^rampton 
and Blandford in Dorset. Thomas Willis 
died on 11 Nov, 1699, aged 41 ; his wife died 
of grief on 9 Jan. 1699-1700. Both were 
burled in the chancel of Bletchley church, 
and out of regard for their memoiy their son 
spent on the church the sum of 80uif, between 
1704 and 1707. 

Browne Willis was educated at Hrst by 
the Bev. Abraham Freestone, master of the 
endowed school at Beachampton, Bucking- 


hamshire. Then he was sent to Westmin- 
ster school, which he left on his mother’s 
death, and his intense love of antiquities was 
implanted in him by his schoolboy rambles 
in Westminster Abbey. He was admitted 
gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, matriculating on 23 March 1699-1700, 
and in 1700 be became a student of the 
Inner Temple. At Oxford his tutor was Ed- 
ward Wells [a.v.], and on leaving the univer- 
sity ho lived for three years under the train- 
ing of Dr. William Wotton [q, v.] at Middle- 
ton Keynes, a few miles from Bletchley, 
Several years later Willis published anony- 
mously a tract of * Reflecting Sermons Con- 
sider’d, on discourses in Bletchley Church 
by Dr. E. Wells, rector, and Dr. E. WeUs, 
curate.* 


Willis possessed large means, owning 
Whaddon Hall, the adjoining manor and 
advowaon of Bletchley, and the manor of 
Burltou in Burghill, Herefordshire. At 
Burlton he frequently met John Philips the 
poet, who alludes to him in his poem on 
* Cider * (OooKiii, Herefordshire^ ‘Grimsworth 
Hundred,’ p. 55), From December 1705 to 
1708 he sat in parliament for the borough of 
Buckingham, a town for which be bad a 
peculiar alhiction ; be was returned by the 
casting vote of a man brought 'Trom pri- 
son, After that date be was immersed in 
tbo study of antiqiuties. His property was 
augmented in 1707 by bis marri^e to 
Katharine, only child and heiress of Daniel 
Eliot of Port Eliot {hur* St. Germans, Corn- 
wall, on 28 Oct. 1702). She brought bim % 
fortune of 8,000/. 

Willis’s industry and retentive memory 
were subjects of general praise. He had 
visited every cathedral except Carlisle in 
England and Wales, and was one of the 
first antiquaries to base Ms works on the 
facts contained in records and registers, but 
he was very inaccurate in detail. He was 
a great oddity and knew nothing of man- 
kind. Through bis charitable gifts, his por- 
tions to his married children, and the 
expenditure of 6,000/. on the building of 
Water Hall at Bletchley, he ‘ ruined hie fine 
estate,’ and was obliged towards the end of 
Ms days to dress meanlj^ and to live in 
squalor, becoming very dirty and penurious 
so that be was often taken for a beggar. Be 
took an active part in 1717 in reviving the 
Society of Antiquaries, and was formally 
elected F.8. A. in April 1718. By diploma 
from tbe university of Oxford be was created 
M. A. 28 Aug. 1720, and D.O.L. on 10 April 
1749, He was a member of tbe Spalmng 
Society, 

After an of some months Will||^ 
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died at Whaddon Hall on 6 Feb. 176^ and 
was buried beneath the altar m henny 
Stratford chapel on 11 Feb,, where there 
is an inscription to his 
died at Whaddon Hall on 2 Oct. 1724, aged 
34, and was buried under a raised tahle- 
toiib at Bletchley. Of their ten children, 
eiffht were alive in 1724, but only the twm- 
dauffhters Gertrude and Catherine survived 
in 1760, and they both died m 1772. II is 
ffrandson took the name of Fleming ami 
Eved at Stoneham. Willis appointed his 
eldest grandson and heir the sole executor, 
and left him all his books and pictures, ex- 
cept Kymer’s 'Fmdera,' which he gave to 
Trinity College, Oxford, and the choice ol 
one hook to the Kev. Francis Wim [q. v.J 
His manuscripts were to go within three 
months to the Bodleian Library. They con- 
sisted of fifby-nine folio, forty-eight quarto, 
and five octavo volumes, of much value mr 
ecclesiastical topogi'aphy and biography, the 
history of Buckinghamshire and that ol tlu^ 
fourWelsh cathedrals. Heloftto Oxford Uni- 
versity his ^ numerous silver, brass, co})p(jr, 
and pewter coins, also his gold coins, il pur- 
chased at the rate of il. per ounce, ^ which 
was at once done. In 1720 he gave to that 
library ten valuable manuscripts and his 
grandfather’s portrait, and between 1730 
and 1750 he had given other coins. Many 
of his letters are among the Ballard and 
Bawlinson manuscripts (Maotuy, Ikxlkian 
Xifir.pp. 221,259-60,483-4 ; Maban, Wenfem 
MSS. lii. 678, 602). Largo collections of 
letters and papers by or relating to him arc 
in the British Museum, especially among 
the Cole manuscripts. Willis’s benefac- 
tions included the revival in 1702 of tluj 
market at Fenny Stratford, a hamlet con- 
tiguous to Bletchley, and the raiHing, in 
concurrence with his cousin Dr. Martin Ben- 
son (afterwards bishop of Qlouaistor), of 
money for building there between 1724 and 
1730 the chapel of St. Martin. It was a 
memorial of his ^andfather, whose portrait 
was placed over the entrance, and, as no died 
on St. Martin’s day 1675, Willis left a bene- 
faction for a sermon in the chapel every 
year on that day, He contributed materially 
towards the rebuilding of part of Stony 
Stratford church in 1746 ; in 1762 he gave 
200^. for the repairs of Buckingham church, 
and in 1766 he restored Bow Brickhill church, 
which had been disused for nearly 1 50 years. 
The chancel of the church at Little Brickhill 
was repaired through his liberality, and ho 
erected at the cathedral at Christ Church, 
Oxford, a monument for Canon Ilea, who 
had helped his granctfather at the university. 
The celebration at Fenny Stratford of St. 


Martin’s <1fiy,iN)gularly miiintauual by Willis 
daring liis file, is still obHorv<^<l by its in- 
habitantfl. ^ , 

The foihlos and appearance of Willis were 
fiatirised in lim‘Hwritttm by Dr. Darrell of 
LiHingHton-Darr<41. They were printed in 
the ‘Oxford Sansage’ and, (Tob^V notes 

‘when out of hununir with him/ in * Notes 
and (iut^ries’ (2nd stu*. vi. 42H U)* A Hur- 
castic descript ion of his bouse is in Nicliols’s 
‘llliusl rat, ions of Literal uf<D (i, 0H2 4). 
Ilearne wrote ‘ An Aee<iunt. of iny Journey 
to Whaddon Hall, ITltV which is printed 
ill ‘ Letters from the BtuUeian Library’ (ii« 
175 83). 

Willis’s portrait was etelmd in 1781 at 
Cole’s request fnnn a drawing inatle by Dev, 
Miclnud Tyson of the (irigiiml ^minting by 
llahl. It isreprotlueed in Nieluds s * Literary 
Anecdotes’ (viti. 2111) and llntehinHs ♦ Dor- 
Het’(2ud e<l. iv. 335). I’ortrnits i»f his faiiier, 
motinir, and other nnunlM'rH of the family 
were at Bh'lehley. 

Among tlie littM’ary worts id* WiltD in- 
cluded Hurvi'ysof th»^ four Widelt ealluMlnda, 
viz. Ht. Davill's (1717), Llumhdf (IVHD. 8t, 
Asaph ( 1720), anti BmmortlV'dh; but the 
deseription of St. David's is sigiietl * M, N.,* 
and was drawn up by Dr. William Wotlt«» 
(the initiuls lunag (he ctmeliubng letters nf 
his names), and tlmt of LlantbOV, which was 
alsociimpiled by Wot ton, bus his name in 
full. VVillis publisheil in 1727 two vtduines 
of ‘A Survey td’ the (’athetlrnls of Vorh, 
Ilurlinm, Ourlish*, Dht*stt*r, Man, Lbddbdd, 

I i eridbrd, W orcesl er* (1 hiucf mt er a »d I tr i»it t d 
and he issmal in 1730 a tluni v»dume on 
‘ I/mcoln, Mly, Oxford, amt Deterhimmgli/ 
Thomas t Ishorne, th*' Imtdvsidler, purchasetl 
the unsold copies id this imprewnimi and 
advertised his issue in 1742 ns a mnv iubtion 
containing historit'S of all lln» cathiulmls| 
whereupon Willis demmnretl the procee»L 
ing in tim‘ London Mvening lNmt/5 8 .March 
1743. The volumes of the 1742 issm* at the 
British Musmtm have copious nott^s by Wd* 
Earn <’ole [q. v.|, and transcripts of Willis'^ 
additions in his own copy, Dm^ imprcH^hm 
at the British Museum of the volume on 
Llaudairtlathednilhus many imtes by t lough, 
and an edit ion of tlm survey of St , Asaphi 
enlarged and brought tlown to date, was pub- 
lishen in IHBL The nmmnt of the * Ihitlu** 
dral of Man * is reproduceil in Harrison’s ‘ ( Hd 
Histomns’ of that isle (Manx Hoc, avtit, 
120-51), the survey of Lincoln Dathedral 
formed the basis of a volume on ‘The Anti** 
quitias in Lincoln Oathediml ’ (1771), anti n 
‘ llistoiy of Gothic and Architeefnm 
in England ’(1798) WHS compih^l from his 
works and those of James Uentham [q. v,] 
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Willis also wrote ; 1. ^ Notitia Parliamen- 
taria ; or an History of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs - in England and Wales,’ 
1716, 8 vols., 1716, 1760 ; 2nd ed. with addi- 
tions, 1730, 1716, 1760 (but the last two 
volumes are of the original edition). A 
single sheet of this work on the borough of 
Windsor was printed in folio in 1733,^ and 
is now very scarce. 2. ‘History of the Mitred 
Parliamentary Abbies and Conventual 
Cathedral Churches,’ 1718-19, 2 vols. (cf. 
^el, HearniancBj ed. Bliss, 1867, 1 . 428). He 
had previously drawn up ‘ A View of the 
Mitred Abbeys, with a Catalogue of their 
respective Abbots,’ forHearne’s edition of 
Lefatid’s ‘Collectanea’ (1716, vi. 97-264), 
the Latin preface of which is addressed to 
him. Both the preface and the paper on 
the abbeys and abbots are reprinted in the 
1770 and 1774 editions. 3. ‘ParochialeAngli- 
canum ; or the Names of all the Churches and 
Chapels in thirteen Dioceses/ 1733. 4. ‘ Table 
of the Gold Coins of the Kings of England, 
by B. W.,’ 1738, small folio a hundred copies, 
and the same number on large paper, which 
are said to have been printed at the expense 
of Vertue j it was included in the ‘ Yetusta 
Monumenta/ 6. ‘ History and Antiquities of 
the Town, Hundred, and Deanery of Buck- 
ingham,’ 1766. Cole’s copy, with notes 
copied from those by Willis, is in the Gren- 
ville Library, British Museum. Cole also 
transcribed and methodised in two folio vo- 
lumes, now with the Cole manuscripts at the 
British Museum, his ‘History of the Hun- 
dreds of Newport and Cotslow ’ to match 
this volume on Buckingham. Willis had 
circulated queries for information on the 
‘ county in 1712. 

In 1717 Willis published anonymously 
‘The Whole Duty of Man, abridged for the 
benefit of the Poorer Sort,’ and m 1762 an 
anonymous address ‘To the Patrons of 
Ecclesiastical Livings.’ Editions of John 
' Bcton’s ‘ Thesaurus rerum Ecclesiasticarum,’ 
with corrections and additions by Willis, 
came out in 1764 and 1763. He assisted 
in Samuel Gale’s ‘Winchester Cathe- 
dral’ (1710), W. Thomas’s ‘Antiquities of 
Worcester ’ (1717), Tanner’s ‘Notitia Mona- 
stica’ (1744), and Hutchins’s ‘Dorset’ He 
also aided and corresponded with Francis 
Peck [q. V,] Early in life he had made 
eome' collections on Cardinal Wolsey 
CoikctionSf ed. Doble, 5. 71, ii. 
261), and communications from him on 
antiquarian topics are inserted in the 
‘ Archeeologia ’ (i. 60, 204, viii. 88-1 10). 

John Nichols possessed numerous letters 
of Willis, including a thick volume of those 
to Dr. Ducarel, Many communications to 
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and from him are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of Literature’ (i. 811-12, ii. 796, 
806-7, iii. 486-6, 632-3, iv. 113), ‘ Letters 
from the Bodleian Library ’ (1813), and in 
Hearne’s ‘ Collections ’ (Oxford Hist. Soc.) 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 36, vi. 120, 186- 
211 (mainly from a memoir by Dr. Ducarel, read 
before Soc. of Antiquaries, 22 May and 12 June 
1760, and printed in eight quarto pages), viii, 
217-23 ; Hutchins’s Dorset, 2nd ed, i. 100, 104- 
106, iv. 327-37; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, 
iv. 10-14, 18-37, 66, 76 ; Hearne’s Coll, ed, 
Doble, i. 117 , iii. 360; Misc. Geneal et Heral- 
dica, ii. 46-6 ; Chester’s Westminster Abbey, p. 
20 ; Halkett and Laing’s Anon. Lit. pp. 2106, 
2536, 2601, 2811 ; Biogr. Britannica; Bel. 
Hearnianse, ed. Bliss, ii. 679-81, 609.] 

W. P. C. 

WILLIS, FRANCIS (1718-1807), phy- 
sician, bom on 17 Aug. 1718, was third son 
of John Willis, one of the vicars of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and his wife Genevra, daughter 
of J ames Darling of Oxford. He matriculated 
from Lincoln College, Oxford, on 30 May 
1734, migrated to St. Alban Hall, and pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 21 March 1788-9, and M.A. 
on 10 Feb. 1740-1 from Brasenose College, 
of which he was fellow and subsequently 
vice-principal. In obedience to his father 
he took holy orders, but he had so strong an 
inclination for medicine that even while an 
undergraduate he studied it and attended 
the lectures of Nathan Alcock [q. v.], with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. In 
1749 he married Mary, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. John Curtois of Bramston, Lin- 
colnshire, and took up his residence at Dun- 
ston in that county. He is said to have at 
first practised medicine without a license, 
but in 1769 the university of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degrees of M.B. and M.D. 
In 1769 he was appointed physician to a hos- 
pital in Lincoln which he had taken an active 
part in establishing. For the six following 
years he never ceased to attend it regularly 
twice a week, though distant nearly ten 
miles from his own home. In the course of 
this work he treated successfully several 
cases of mental derangement, and patients 
were brought to him from great distances. 
To accommodate them he removed to a larger 
house at Gretford, near Stamford. 

“V^en George HI experienced his first 
attack of madness, Willis was called in on 
6 Dec. 1788. He encountered considerable 
opposition from the regular physicians, 
being ‘considered by some not muon better 
than a mountebank, and not far different 
from some of those that are confined in his 
house’ (SHBBPiBxn, Auckland Ccrmpon- 
dmce, ii. 266), From the first he maintained 

0 
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that the Idng would recover, and insisted 
that the patient should be more gently treated 
and allowed greater freedom thlin heretofore 
(Gbenvillb, Buckingham Bapers, ii. 36; 
Jesse, iii. 92)* He soon became popular at 
court. Mme. D'Arblay describes him as^a 
man of ten thousand; open, honest, dauntless, 
light-hearted, innocent, and high-minded’ 
{Bia7p^ 1892, iii. 127) ; while Hannah More- 
calls him ^the very image of simplicity, quite 
a good, plain, old-fashioned country parson^ 
(jftmozrs, ii. 144). 

After the king’s recovery in 1789 Willis 
returned to his private practice, but his re- 
putation now stood, so high that he was 
obliged to build a second house at Shilling- 
thorpe, near Gretford, in order to accom- 
modate the large number of patients whoi 
wished to be attended by him. He died on 
6 Dec. 1807, and was buried at Gretford, 
where a monument to his memory was 
erected by his surviving sons. His first wife 
died on 17 April 1797, and not long before 
his death he married Mrs. Storer, who sur- 
vived him. 

Willis had five sons by his first wife ; of 
these John (1761-1836), with his father, 
attended Geo:^e HI in 1788, and again in 
1811 alone; Thomas (1764-1827) was pre- 
bendary of Eochester, rector of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, and of Wateringbury, Kent ; 
Eiohard (1765-1829) was admiral in the 
royal navy; and Eobert Darling (1760- 
1821) attended the king during his second 
attack of madness, wrote * Philosophical 
Sketches of the Principles of Society and 
Government,’ London, 1796, 8vo, and was 
father of Eobert Willis (1800-1876) 
[q. V.] 

[Eeport from the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the Physicians who have attended his 
Majesty during his Elness touching the state of 
his Majesty’s Health, London, 1788, 8vo, in A 
Collection of Tracts on the proposed Eogency 
1789, 8vo, vol.'^.,^A Treatise on Mental De- 
xangemeBt, by Pra. Willis, M.D., 2nd edit., Lon- 
don, 1843, 8vo, p. 86 ; Wraxall’s Memoirs, iii. 
197 ; Jesse s Life and Eeign of King George the 
Third, vol. iii. passim,* Life of Charles Mayne 
Young, by his son, i, 343-60; inscription on 
the monument in Gretford church ; private in- 
formation.] j, C-K. 

WILLIS, HENRY BEITTAN (1810- 
1^4), painter, was born in 1810 at Bristol, 
son of a drawing-master in that city. 
He practised for a time in Bristol with little 
success, and then went to the United States, 
but after a brief stay was compelled by ill- 
health to retmm. In 1848 he settled in 
London, and gained a considerable reputation 
as a painter of cattle and landscapes. He 


fre(][iiontly exhibitod at tlio Koyal Aciubuny, 
British Institution, and Suilblk KStr(M\t < lal- 
loi*y from, 1844 to an<l from 1861 to 
1867 was a mombnr of Exhibi- 

tions ’ Society. In 1862 ho was oIoct<‘d an 
associate of tho M>ld Watercolour’ Hocioty, 
and thfenceforth was a conslaiit (contributor 
to its exhibitions; in 1863 he laajanu^ a full 
member. Willis painted in an attnmiive 
manner various jjiicturesipn^ localitu's in 
Great Britain, introdmdug limdy (MunposiMl 
groups (>f cattle. His Mlighbind dattlb,’ 
painted in 1 866, is the iiropmMy of thiMiuiMm, 
and his ^ Ben Oriuudian Uattle coming Hout h ’ 
was at the Xhiris likhibition of 1867. Four 
of Jus compositiouH were (mgruvial in the 
'Art Union Annual,’ 1817. Ih^ dirnl at 
Konsmgt.on on 17 Jan. 1881, and was buried 
in the cemetery at llanwdl. 

[Bogefs Hist, of the ' Old Wat(»rrtdonr ’ Hot*.; 
Afchomeum, 1884; Jiryan’s Dirt, of Paint ers and 
Engravers, od. Ariustrong,] P. M, U’D, 

WILLIS, JOHN ((/. 1 628 F), sl(mt»graph(*r 
and mnomonician, graduated B.A. fnun 
Christ’s Collegts (1ambridg<*, in 1 662 3, 
M.A. in 1696, ami RD. in 1603. On 12 June 
1601 he was admitl.tul to th(( rectory (if Ht* 
MaryBothaw, Dowgatti Hill, London, whicli 
ho resigned in 1 606 on being appoint iul reidor 
of Bentley Parva, FsHfsx. Probably Im died 
in 1627 or 1628, as it. is stattal 'that the 
'Schookmaster’ WHS otmiplettdy fitted for 
the ninth (alitdon of his ' iStentigraphy ’ ( 1 628) 
by ' the aforesaid authour, a littltt Iniforti his 
death.’ 

^ Willis invtmttid the first pm(di(»al and ra- 
tional s(dujm(( of modi^m short hand fouiuhai 
on a strictly alphabetical hasiH. The ('arlit^r 
systems devised by^fimothy Bright (1588) 
and Peter Ba]<is (1590) w(*re utterly imprat;- 
ticabk, and had no result, whtiriais WilliH’s 
methocl was publisluid again and again, and 
was imitated and improved upon by succoteL 
ing authors. 

The first work in which his systt^m was 
explained appeared anonymously imd<'r tiui 
title of 'The Art of Stenographic, tenahing 
by plame and certaine rules, to the capacitic 
of tho meanest, and for the vac of all pro- 
fessions, the way to Oompondioua Writing. 
Wherevnto is annexed a very mm dh^ctlon 
for secret writing,’ I^on- 

don, 1602, 16mo. The only copies known to 
exist are m the British Museum and the Bnd- 

' The Art of Stenographie, or Short Writing 
by spelling charactorie,’ London, 1617. A 
Latin veraion, ' Btenograpliia, Bive Ars com- 
published at London 
m 1618. The sixth edition of tho English fork 
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appeared in 1623, tlie seventh in 1623 (not 
1628, as given in some lists), the eighth in 
1623, the ninth in 1628, the tenth in 1632, 
the eleventh in 1636, the thirteenth in 1644, 
and the fourteenth in 1647. Willis also 
wrote ' The Schoolemaster to the Art of Ste- 
nography, explaining the rules and teaching 
the practise thereof to the understanding of 
the meanest capacity,’ London, 1623, 16mo ; 
2nd edit. 1628 ; 8rd edit. 1647, This work 
is.printed so as to be sold separately, or in 
conjunction with the later editions of * The 
Art of Stenography.’ Willis’s shorthand 
alphabet, the ih*st introduced into Gerpaan 
literature, is given in ^ Delicite Philosophicce,’ 
Nuremberg, 1663, iii. 53. 

To students of mnemonics Willis is well 
known as the author of ^ Mnemonica ; sive 
Ars Eeminiscendi : e puris artis naturseque 
fontibus hausta, et in tres libros digosta, 
necnon de Memoria naturali fovenda libellus 
e variis doctissimorum operibus sedulo col- 
lectus,’ London, 1618, 8vo, The treatise 
* De Memoria natural! fovenda’ was reprinted 
in * Variorum de Arte Memorim Tractatus 
sex,’ Frankfort, 1678. The whole work was 
translated into English by Leonard Soworsby, 
a bookseller * at the Turn-Stile, near New- 
market, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ and printed 
at London, 1661, 8vo. This book develops 
many of the principles of the local memory 
in an apt and intelligible manner. Copious 
extracts from it are printed in Feinaigle’s 
‘ New Art of Memory,’ 3rd edit, 1818, pp. 
248-92. 

[Cooper’s Pjirliamenfcary Shorthand, p. 6; 
Gibbs’s Historical Account of Oompondious and 
Swift Writing, pp. 8$, 43 j Gibson’s Bibl. of 
Shorthand, pp. 13, 237; Journalist, U March 
18B7 ; Levy’s Hist, of Shorthand; Lewis’s Hist, 
of Shorthand; Nowcourt’s Koportorium; Notes 
and duerios, 7th ser, ii. 306 ; Shorthand, ii, 160, 
108, 176; Watt’s Bibl, Brit.; Z^ibi^s Ge- 
echwindschreibkunst.] T. 0. 

WILLIS, JOHN WALPOLE (1793- 
1877), justice of the king’s bench, tipper 
Canada, born on 4 Jan. 1793, was the second 
son of William Willis (d. 1809), captain in 
the 13th light dragoons, by his wife Mary 
(d. 1831), only daughter and heiress of Ro- 
bert H^ilton Smith of Lismore, co, Down. 
He entered Gray’s Inn on 4 Nov, 1811, was 
called to the bar, and joined the northern cir- 
cuit in 18X7. Shortly afterwards his first 
ublished work, a book on the law; of evid- 
ence, appeared. There came out in 1820 
< Willis’s Equity Pleading,’ for many years 
a standard work on the subject, and m 1827 
a valuable treatise on the ‘Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Trustees.’ The colonial 
oilice«at this time intended to establish a 


court of. equity in Upper Canada, and to 
make Wilha its chief. As an interim ap- 
pointment he received a puisne judgeship in 
the king’s bench. On 18 Sept. 1827 he pre- 
sented his warrant to the lieutenant-governor, 
Sir Peregrine Maitland [q. v.], but soon found 
that neither the governor nor the council, 
neither the assembly nor the bar, was disposed 
to assist him in organising a court of chan- 
cery. His chief opponent was (Sir) John 
Beverley Robinson [q. v.], afterwards chief 
justice, then attorney-general and practical 
leader of the government. There arose dif- 
ferences between the judge and the law officer 
as to the conduct of crown business which 
waxed keen with time, and were plainly ex- 
reased on both sides. The judge was evi- 
ently the more hasty, for within a year of 
his appointment he declined to sit in dancOy 
and declared his reasons openly. They were 
that the act constituting the court directs 
that ‘ a chief justice, with two puisne judges, 
shall preside in it ; that the chief justice was 
absent from the province on leave, and not 
likely to return ; and that, till his successor 
was instituted, the court could not legally sit 
indanoo. The lieu tenant-governor took no step 
to fill the vacancy, but at once amoved Willis 
under 22 George III, c. 76, and nominated Mr. 
Justice Hagerman in his place. Thereupon 
there was an appeal to the privy council on 
the ground that the amoval order was ‘ un- 
wan’anted, ille^jal, and ought ^ to be void.’ 
The assembly sided with the judge, chiefly 
because it was at that time struggling to 
make the executive responsible, and to 
change the tenure of judicial office from a 
holding ‘ at pleasure ’ to a holding ‘ during 
good conduct ; ’ and in an address to the 
king it characterised the governor’s action 
as ‘violent, precipitate, and unjustifiable.’ 
The excitement in the province grew more 
intense when it was known that no positive 
neglect of duty, no actuaktolfeasanoe in 
omce, was or could be esfoDlished against 
Willis. The imperial government, on report 
from the privy council, dismissed the appeal, 
confirmed the amotion order, and refused to 
reinstate the judge, as the assembly had re- 
quested. But on reconsideration afterwards 
^e order of amotion was set aside, because 
the appellant had no opportunity of a hear- 
ing before the order was issued. Willis was 
then given a judicial appointment in Deme- 
rara, and afterwards in New South Wales 
(1841). He displeased the governor of this 
colony also, Sir George Gippa [q. v.] ; and he 
was again amoved in 1842 without notice. 
Appeal proceedings lasted three years, but 
finally the order was quashed for the same 
reason as in the Upper Canada case. Arrears- 
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of salary and costs, amounting to near 6, 000/., 
-w-ere awarded to Willis, but lie did not return 
to the colony, neither did he receive any other 
office in the gift of the colonial department. 
He died in September 1877. 

On 8 Aug. 1824 he married Mary Isabella, 
elder daughter of Thomas Lyon-Bowes, 
eleventh earl Strathmore. By her lie had 
one son, Robert Bruce Willis (1826-189^. 
The union was an unhappy one, and was dis- 
solved by act of parliament in 18S3. Willis 
married, secondly, on 16 Sept. 1836, Ann 
Susanna Kent {d. 1891), eldest daughter of 
Colonel Thomas Henry Bund of Wick Epi- 
scopi in Worcestershire. By her he had a 
son, Mr. John William WOlis-Bund, and two 
daughters. ^ , 

Willis 18 sometimes said to have had an 
imperious temper. There ^ can be little 
question as to his ability, industry, or the 
energy vnth which he carried his ideas into 
practice. The true reason for his unfortu- 
nate experience ^ over sea ^ may be found in 
his conception of what an English colony is 
or should be. His latest work, 'On the 
Government of the British Colonies ' (I860), 
gives his idea. A colony is to be dealt with 
as an English county, presided over by a 
lord lieutenant ; on the one side possessing 
certain powers of internal taxation, on the 
other being represented in the imperial par- 
liament — a conception of self-government 
that no colonial party could adopt, and one 
which, if carried out in days when the judge^s 
sphere was not confined strictly to matters 
legal, could scarcely fail to bring him into 
conflict with the local authorities for the 
time being. 

[Foster's Reg. of Admissions to (Spray’s Inn, 
1889, p. 414; Burke’sLanded G-entry, s.v. 'Bund ; ' 
Bead's Lives of the Judges of Upper Canada, pp, 
107-20 ; Dent's Story of the Upper Canada Be- 
bellion, pp. 102-94; Mirror of Parliament (House 
of Lords), 14 May 1829, pp. 1610-11 ; Hansard, 
nov^ ser. xxir. 661-6 ; Accounts and Papers re- 
lating to the Colonies (5), xxxii. 51 ; Blue Book, 
Papers relating to the Amoval of the Hon. J. W. 
WilUs, 1829 ; Blackwood's Mag. (‘ Cabot 1829, 
pp. 334-7 ; App. to Journals of the Lerislative 
Assembly of U^per Canada, Istaess., 10th pari. ; 
Therry*s Reminiscences of New South Wales, 
1863, pp. 341-6 ; 6 Moore’s Keports (Privy 
Council), p. 879; Kingsford’s Hist of Canada, 
X 268-79.1 T. B. B. 

WILLIS, RICHARD (1664-1784), 
bishop of Winehester, the son oi William 
Willis, a journeyman tanner, and his wife 
Susanna, was baptised at Ribbeaford in Wor- 
cestershire on 16 Peb. 1668-4. He was 
educated at Bewdley free grammar school, 
matriculated from Wadham College, Oxford, 
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on 6 Doc* 1084, graduatod H.A. in 1688, in 
which year ho bcummo a ^bllo^y of All Houls’, 
and wtis granted thodogn'o oi' at Lam- 
beth on 27 March 1606 ( FoHTini, J /fmm (hm, 
1600-1714). After leaving Oxford ho hecnino 
curate to 'Mr. Chapman at Olioshunt/ and 
was in 1602 chosen lecturer of Ht.. Clemnnl.’s, 
Strand, where he became well known ns a 
preacher. Nash sptiaks of bin fanious 'ex- 
tomporanoous pnmchitigj* but Rieliardson, 
with greater ))robabillty, of his 'eoneitm(»s 
memoriter reeitaiidi.’ lie aee,nni])anietl Wil- 
liam III to Holland in 1604 in the eapaeity 
of chaplain, and on his return on 12 Ajiril 
1695 (Hmnnhhhv, Nmm jp, 44H) was 
installed a prebendary of Wentmumf or, Ho 
wasoneof the original protnottu's < >f the Soeii'ty 
for Promoting Christian Know bulge in 1600, 
subscribing 6/., and in Ihuunnla^r 17(K) he re- 
ceived the thanks of the society for a charity 
sermon promdied at Ht. Ann’s, Westminster 
(MoCLTrBM, pp. 5, 103). On 26 Dee, 

1701 he wius promotiul to the dtmuery of 
Ijincoln. Four ytsars later was printed one 
of his most elaborate si^rmons 'pnuudmd be- 
fore the queen on 23 Aug. 1705, being the 
thankspvingdayforthe late ijfloriouH Huccess 
I in forcing the enemy’s lines in the Spanish 
Netherlands, by the Duke of Marlborough.’ 
A good preacher and a good whig, having 
opposed the schism bill oF 1714, WillU wa« 
made bishop of Cloiiotisti^r by Heorgti I upon 
the death of Pldward Fowler [q, v,] lie 
was (decitod on 1 0 Dt^c. 1714, confirmed on the 
16th, and consecrated on 16 Jan. following 
in Lambeth chapel. He was put upon tlm 
commission for building fifty new cuurchci 
in and around London, wim made a chirk 
of the royal closet, and allowed to hold hU 
deanery commmdtm. The king was grati- 
fied by his sermon, ' The Way to Htabb and 
Quiet Times,’ preached before the court on 
20 Jan. 1714-16,^ ' being the day of thanks- 
giving for bringing his majesty to a peace- 
able and qiiietpossession of the throne,’ which 
was translated into French for Oeorgo’a bene- 
fit. In 1717, when William Nicolsun [q.v,] 
was translated from Carlisle to Derry, ana 
had in consequence to resign the office of lord 
almoner, WiUie was appointed to the pout. 
After seven years at Gloucester, upon the 
translation of Talbot to Durham, Wulis was 
on 21 Nov. 1721 translated to Salisbuiy, and 
tlieace he was on 21 Nov. 1728 promoted to 
the see of Winchester. His advancement 
was due, according to Bishop Newton, to the 
long and laboured oration which he made 
agfiunst Atterbury upon the occasion of the 
third reading of the bill to infiict psins and 

f enalties. This speech was published in 
723, Willis, who was a martyr tp the 
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gout, died suddenly at Winchester House, 
Chelsea, on 10 Aug. 1734, and was buried 
in the south aisle or Winchester Cathedral, 
a little above Bishop Wykeham. The monu- 
ment to him with a lite-size iSgure of the 
bishop in •pontifcalibm is described by Mih 
man as the most finished in the cathedral 
of Winchester, i. 445 ; the long Latin 
inscription is reproduced in Ball’s Ilisto^ 
rical Accozmt of Winchester,’^. 97). By his 
•vyife Isabella, who was buried in the north 
vault of Chelsea church on 26 Nov. 1727 
(cf. Faulkitbe, Chelsea, p. 330), Willis left 
two sons — John of Chelsea, who married in j 
1733 the only daughter of Colonel Fielding; 
and William, who married on 11 Feb. 17M 
‘ Miss Read of Bedford Row, with 40,000^. ’ 
{Gent Mag. 1744, p. 108). 

There is an oil-portrait of the bishop by 
Michael Dahl in the palace at Salisbury, and 
the engravingof this mmozzotiutby J. Simon 
depicts a handsome man with the mobile 
face of an orator (Smith, Mezzo Portraits, 
p. 1126). 

[Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
1824, iii. 202-9, and Lives of the Bishops 
of Winchostor, 1827, ii. 216-22; Nash’s Hist, of 
Worcestershire, ii. 279 ; Wad ham Coll. Regi- 
sters, ed. Q-ardinor, p. 339 ; Wood’s Hist, and 
Antiq. of Oxford, od. Gutch, p. 274 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Anglicamc, i. UO, 14C ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 103, 4th sor, iv. 480; 
Nicolson’s Epist. Corrosp. ed. Nichols, 1789, 

ii. 477 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anoed. ix. 86 ; Willis’s 
Cathedrals, ii. 82; Iloarno’e Oollocb. ed. Dohlo, 
i. 69 ; Abbey’s English Church and its Bishops, 
1887,11.30; Noble’s Continuation of Granger, 

iii. 76 ; Bromley's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 

p. 273.] T. a 

WILLIS, ROBERT (1800-1875), pro- 
fessor of mechanism and arch?30ologist,fionof 
Robert Darling Willis (1760-1821) and grand- 
son of Francis Willis [q. vj, was born in 
London on 27 Feb, 1800. The tastes that 
afterwards distinguished him became mani- 
fest at a very early age. When a mere lad 
he was a skilful musician, a good draughts- 
man, and an eager examiner of every piece 
of machinery ana ancient building that came 
in his way. In ISlOho pateutt>d an improve- 
ment on the pedal of the harp, and in 1821 
published * An Attempt to analyse the Au- 
tomaton Chess Player ' (London, 1821, 8vo), 
a mechanical contrivance then being ex- 
hibited in London, which *had excited the 
admiration of the curious during a period 
little short of forty years ’ (p. 9). After re*- 
peated visits to the exhibition in company 
with his sister, he was enabled to show that 
there was ample room for a man of small 
stature to be concealed within the figure 


and the box on which he sat, an explanation 
the truth of which the owner afterwards 
admitted. 

His health was delicate, and he was 
educated privately till 1821, wheu he became 
a pupil of the Rev. Mr. Kidd at King’s 
Lynn. In 1822 he entered into residence 
at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
as a pensioner. He proceeded B. A. in 1826, 
when he was ninth wrangler. He was 
elected Frankland fellow of his college in 
the same year, and foundation fellow in 1829. 
He was ordained deacon and priest in 1827. 
After his election to a fellowship he devoted 
himself to the study of mechanism, selecting 
at first subjects in which mathematics were 
blended with animal mechanism, as shown 
by his papers in the 'Transactions of the 
Uambri(%e Philosophical Society ’ ' On the 
Vowel Sounds’ (1828) and ‘On the Me- 
chanism of the Larynx ^ (1828-9). The last 
has been accepted by anatomists as contain- 
ing the true theory of the action of that 
organ. In 1830 he was made a follow of 
the Royal Society. 

In 1 837 ho succeeded William Farish [q.v.] 
as Jacksonian professor of applied mechanics 
at Cambridge, an oHice which he held till 
hia death. His practical knowledge of car- 
pentry, his inventive genius, and his power 
of lucid exposition made him a most attrac- 
tive professor, and his lecture-room was 
always full. Farish was a man of great ori- 
ginality, whose lectures Willis had attended 
(as he told the present writer),, and when 
he published hie own ‘ System of Apparatus 
for the use of Lecturers and Experimenters 
in Mechanical Philosophy' (London, 1851, 
4to) he described his predecessor's method of 
building up a model of a machine before the 
audience, and gave him full credit for ‘devis- 
ing a system of mechanical apparatus con- 
sisting of the separate parts of which machines 
are made, so adapted to each other that they 
might admit of being put together at plea- 
sure in the fortn of any machine that might 
be required' (p. 1). This system,, as mo- 
dernised and perfected by Willis, has been 
largely adopted both at home and abroad. 

In 1887 Willis read a paper ‘On the 
Teeth of Wheels' (Tram. Xnst, Ob. Eng. ii. 
89), with a description of a contrivance called 
an odontograph, for enabling draughtsmen 
to find at once the centres from which the 
two portions of the teeth are to be struck. 
He was the first to point out the practical 
advantage of constructing cycloidal toothed 
wheels m what are called ‘ sets ' by using 
the same generating circle and the same 
pitch tliroughout the set, with the result 
i that any two wheels of the set will gear 
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together. This invention is in universal 
use. 

In J841 he published his ^ Principles of 
Mechanism.’ In this work he reduced the 
study of what he called pure mechanism to 
a system. It is the earliest attempt to 
develop, with anything like completeness, 
the science of machines considered from the 
kinematic point of view, without reference 
to the forces which are at work or to the 
energy which is transmitted. A machine, 
according to him, is a contrivance for pro- 
ducing a specific relation between the mo- 
tions of one of its parts and another. To 
express this relation completely the two 
elements velocity-ratio and directional rela- 
tion are required. Accordingly he groups 
machines in three general classes : (1) those 
in which both of these elements are constant ; 
(2) those in which one (a) is constant and 
the other (b) is variable ; (3) those in which 
this variability is reversed. In each class 
there are divisions depending on the mode 
in which motion is communicated, whether 
by rolling contact, sliding contact, link-work, 
and so forth. The first part of the book 
expounds this system of classification as ap- 
plied to elementary combinations of moving 
pieces ; the second part deals with what lie 
calls aggregate combinations,^ in which two 
or more elementary combinations co-operate 
in producing a relation of motion between 
the driving and following parts of the ma- 
chine. A second edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1870. 

In 1849 Willis was a member of a royal 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
application of iron to railway structures, 
and contributed to the report of the com- 
missioners Appendix B, * On the effects pro- 
duced by causing weights to travel over 
elastic bars,’ reprinted in Barlow’s ^ Treatise 
on the Strength of Timber.’ 

In 1861 he was one of the jurors of the 
Great Exhibition. In that capacity he drew 
up the report for the class of manufacturing 
machines and tools, and contributed a lec- 
ture to the series on the results of the exhi- 
bition, o^anised by the^ Society of Arts in 
1862. He was also a vice-president at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and reporter of the 
class for the machinery of textile fabrics. 
In connection with this office he published 
in 1867 a report on machinery for woven 
fabrics, for which he received the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. When the govern- 
ment school of mines was established in 
Jermyn Street in 1868, Willis was engaged 
as lecturer on applied mechanics. In 1862 
he was president of the British Association, 
which that year met at Cambridge ; and in 


the following year at. NinvcasMo be prosidt'd 
over the mncljanlcal not*.! ion. 

During nil iIh'ho y('MrM VVllliN wuh Httnly- 
ing architocturo and arclunology with iho 
same oin^rgy as inocbanism, and porlnips wit.li 
even gi*eator originality, In 1H35, after a 
rapid tour through a part, of h'ruinas tier- 
many, and Italy, h(‘ piinlished * DeniurltH f)n 
tlio Architecture of the Middle Ages, espe- 
cially of Italy,’ a work which lirst. called 
sorioua att(5ntion to the (lol.liic style, aiul 
'which in many ways is still witiumt a rival. 
He treated a huikling as he t riaited a, nia- 
chino: ho took it to pieci‘s; he poinled out 
what was structural and what, was decora- 
tivo, what was iinitat-ial and what was 
original; mid how the most taun pie forms 
ofmodiieval invention iniglit he riuluced to 
simple (dements. I'his puldicatiou was the 
starting-point of that, portion of his career 
which was devoted to studies comhlniug 
practical tmilulee.ture with lustorical and 
antiquarian n^search, h'or these he was 
singularly well iitted, Ilehatl nosenthuent 
and no preconc-ei ved Iheory. Ills mecliani- 
cal knowledge enabled him to understaml 
construction, and his powm* of ohservutiou 
was so keen tlia.t h<^ nevi^r faihsl to sei/o 
the meaning of the faintest indication that 
fell in Ms way. Tlu^ imlnstry that he 
brought to bear on these pursuits was amn/.- 
hifj. lie learnt to d(*cipher nusihevai hand*" 
writing with rapidity and mamracy, and 
devoted much time to the stuily of 'manu- 
script authorities; he mastertal not m\y the 
whole literature of t.lm subject, hut that- (ff 
the history that bori^ upon it ; and, im the 
mass of notes biupieaUual by him to the 
present writer shows, he tahuhUed the in- 
formation thus gained wit.h inliiiite care, so 
as to have it always ready to Ms hand when 
wanted. 

The ^Mmarks’ wore succneded by an 
elaborate paper * ( )n the Const ruction of t.he 
Yaultaof the Middle Ages’ (Tmm, inut., 
Brit Arch. 1841), an essay as remarktible 
for thorouglmesH of treatment as for the 
beauty of the illuRtrations, all drawn liy 
himself. By this time lu» rtjputation lor 
architectural knowledge was <»stablishetl,for 
in this year the dean and chapter of Here- 
ford consulted him reg>ecting the condition 
of their cathedral, He published the re- 
sult of his investigations in a * Heport of a 
SurvOT of the Dilapidated Portions of UctiW 
ford Cathedral in the year llill ’ (Hereford, 
1842, 8 VO} and London, 1842, 4 to, with 
plates). In this same year he invented and 
described the * Cymograph for copying 
mouldings’ Joum. July 184’)), a 

contrivance which he himself used exthn- 
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sively in liis own researches, but which did 
not meet with genei^al acceptance. In 1843 
he published his ^Architectural Nomencla- 
ture of the Middle A^es ’ {Trans. Cainbr, Ant 
800 . vol. i.), a work of vast research and great 
ingenuity, useful alike to a lexicographer 
and an archaeologist. 

The foundation of the Archaeological In- 
stitute in 1844 opened a new field for Willis, 
lie was one of the first members, as he was 
also one of the most energetic, and a lecture 
from him was the chief attraction at the 
annual meeting. His method, as he states 
in his ' Architectural History of Winchester 
Cathedral’ (1846), was ^ to bring together 
all the recorded evidence that belongs to tlie 
building ; to examine the building itself for 
the purpose of investigating the mode of its 
construction, and the successive changes and 
additions that have been made to it ; and, 
lastly, to compare the recorded evidence 
with the structural evidence as much as 
possible.’ By this comprehensive scheme he 
laid bare tluj mitire history of tlui structure ; 
the history was olucidatiHl l)y the building, 
and the changes in the building were made 
manifest by the history; while his own 
thorougli knowledge of the dilhu’ent stylos 
of architecture (niabhMl liim to see through 
alterations, transformations, and insertions 
which hadpujszled all previous investigators. 
In this way he elucidated the cathedrals of 
Canterbury (1844), Winchester (1845), 
York (1846), Chichester (1853), Worcester 
0862), Sherborne and (Uastoubury (1805). 
Tliese have been published; but he* also read 
papers and delivered lectures on the follow- 
ing without, however, finding leisure to 

g ui)li8h what ho had said ; Norwich (IB47), 
alisbury (1849), Oxford (1850), Wells 
(1851), Gloucester (1860), Peterborough 
(1801), lloehester (1863), Lichfield (1864). 

As a lecturer Willis had extraordinary 
gifts. Ho used neither manuscript nor notes 5 
but, whether he was describing a machine or 
a building, an uninterrupted stream of lucid 
exposition flowed from his lips, carrying his 
hearers without weariness through the most 
intricate details, and making t4iem grasp tlie 
most complex history or construction. In 
addition to his annual lectures at Cambridge^ 
in London, or to the Arohsoological Insti- 
tute, Willis lectured at the lioyal Institu- 
tion on sound in 1831, and on architecture 
in 1846 and 1847. He also gave special 
courses of lectures to working men in Lon- 
don between 1864 and 1867. 

Willis also published a ^ Description of the 
SextryBarn at Ely’ (TrmB, Cawhr, Ant 
Soc, 1848, vol. i.) ; ^ History of the GreatSeals 
of England’ (.drcA. Joum, 1846, voL u.)j 


^ Architectural History of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem’ (London, 
1849, 8vo), a remarkable achievement, as he 
had not visited it ; * Description of the An- 
cient Plan of the Monastery of St. Gall ’ 
(Arch. Jonm. 1848); ^A Westmiuster 
Fabric Roll of 1263’ {Qmt Mag. 1860); 

‘ On Foundations discovered in Lichfield 
Cathedral’ {Arch. Joum. 1860); *Oii the 
Crypt and Chapter House of Worcester 
Cathedral ’ {Trans. Inst. Brit. Arch. 1863) 

In the course of these studies he edited, 
or more correctly rewrote, a considerable 
portion of Parker’s * Glossary of Architec- 
ture’ (5th ed. 1850) ; and published a ^ Fac- 
simile of tho Sketch-booJk of W’ilars de 
Ilonecort’ (London, 1859, 4to), with a 
text partly from the French of M. Lassus, 
partly by himself. But perhaps his most 
remarkable arcJueologioal work is his last, 

‘ Tho Archir.ectural History of the Conven- 
tual Buildings of the Monastery of Christ- 
church, Canterbury’ (London, 1860, 8vo). 
He had promised to do this in 1844, when 
1 10 lectured on tho cathedral, but other en- 
gagomoiits had stood in tho way of publica- 
tion. It is a minute and perfectly accurate 
exposition of tho plan of a Benedictine 
monastery, considered in relation to the 
monastic life. 

^ His health did not allow him to complete 
liis compreliensivo work on tho * Architec- 
tural History of tho University and Colleges 
of Cambridge,’ wliich originated in a lecture 
delivered before the Archtnological Institute 
at its mooting at Cambridge in 1854. This 
was completed after his death by the present 
writier, and published by the University 
X’roHS in 1886 (4 vols. imp. 8vo). 

Willis diftd at Cambridge on 28 Feb. 3876 
of bronchitis ; his health had been seriously 
impaired for some years previously. lie 
married, on 26 July 1832, Mary Anne, daugh- 
ter of Charles Humfrey of Cambridge. 

[Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of Qotiville and Onius 
Collogo, 1898, ii. 182; Arch, Journ. passim; 
private knowledge.} J. W. 0 -k. 

WILLIS, ROBERT (1799-1878), medical 
writer, was born in Scotland in 1799, and in 
1819 graduated M.l). in the university of 
Edinburgh. He became a member of the 
Oollefl^ of Surgeons of England in 1823, 
then began practice as a surgeon in London, 
and was in 1837 admitted a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians. In 1827, on the sugges- 
tion of John Abernethy (1764-1881) [q.v.J,he 
was appointed librarian of the newly formed 
library of the College of Surgeons, and held 
oilice till June 1845, after which he went to 
live at Barnes in Surrey, and there practised 
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till his death. He translated in 1826 
pard Spurzheim’s ‘Anatomy of the Brain/ 
m 1836 Pierre Payer’s valuable treatise on 
diseases of the shin, and in 1844 Karl P. H, 
Marx’s ‘On the Decrease of Disease’ and 
RudolphWagner’s ‘ Elements of Physiology.* 
His diief original medical works were 
‘Urinary Diseases and their Treatment/ pub- 
lished in 1838; ‘ Illustrations of Cutaneous 
Disease ’ in 1841; and ‘ On the Treatment of 
Stone in the Bladder ’ in 1842. His practical 
knowledge of disease was small, and the pre- 
paration of works for the press his more con- 
genial occupation. His translation of the 
works ofWilliam Harvey (1678-1657) [q.y.] 
was published by the Sydenham Society in 
1847. In 1877 he published an historical 
study entitled ‘ Servetus and Calvin,’ and in 
1878 ‘William Harvey ; a History of the 
Discovery of the Circulation,’ a work con- 
taining some facts not to be found in earlier 
lives of Harvey. He died at Barnes on 21 Sept. 
1878. 

[Lancet, 12 Oct. 1878 ; Works.] N. M. 

WILLIS, THOMAS (1682-1 660?), school- 
master, was the son of Richard Willis of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, and of his wife, 
whose maiden name was Blount. Ho was 
born in 1582, matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on 11 June 1602, graduated 
B. A. on 2 June 1606 and M.A. on 21 June 
1609, and was incorporated at Cambridge in 
1619, On leaving college he became school- 
master at Isleworth, and remained there 
teaching for about fifty years. He published 
two Latin schoolbooks, ‘ Vestibulum Linguao 
Latinse/ Xjondon, 1661, and ‘ Phraseologia 
Anglo-Latina,’ London, 1666, published with 
the author’s initials only. The latter work ap- 
peared also in the same year under the title of 
‘ Proteus Vinctus/ It occasionally goes by the 
name of ‘Anglicisms Latinized/ and some 
copies contain the three title-pages. Prefixed 
are some Latin dedicatory verses. In 1672 
William Walker (1623-1684) fq. v.] repub- 
lishedWillis’s book, reprintedf the laudatory 
verses, omitting the headings ‘To Volentius/ 
then adding his own ‘Paroemiologia Anglo- 
Latina; or a Collection of English and Latin 
Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings match’d 
together/ and placed his name alone on the 
title-page. The whole book has in conse- 
^ence been occasionally assigned to Walker, 
^e true state of things is honestly explained 
in the preface. 

W dhs died about 1660. He married Mary 
Tomlyn of Gloucester, by whom he had two 
sons and two daiwhters. 

The elder son, Thomas Winxis (<?. 1692), 
TOS educated first in his father’s school 


and aftorwarcls at St. John’s (/ollogo, Oxford, 
whoro he was cN^alod on 17 Doc, 1616, 
by virtue of the hUtors of Sir ThoinuH Fairfax, 
lie was possibly the ‘Mr. Thomas Willis, 
minister, who was t‘,ha])lain to the rcgimmit 
of Col. Payne, ])art of the brigade utuler the 
command of Major-general Drown/ In UM6 
he was appointed minintor ofTwielomliam in 
Middlesex, and was instit utod on H I n 
1061 he had Ids stijamd inen'usod hy 100/. a 
year from tithes belonging to tbodean tuul 
canons of Windsor, lie was or\e of the coni'- 
missionova for the county of Middlesex and 
city of Westminster for the ejection of 
ignorant atid scainlulons mitiiste-rs, In 
August 1660 the inhabitants of 'rwhdten- 
ham petitioned parliament for his removal. 
In the petition h(3 is descrihetl as not having 
been oi either univm’sity, hut ‘ lirtsl in New 
Eujjland/ and not ‘a lawfully ordained 
mhuHter/ In 1661 he was deprived of the 
living, but aftm’wards conforming he wim 
instituted to the risitorv of Duntou in Duck- 
inghamshiro on 4 1666, hohling it in 

conjunction with the vicarage of Kingston- 
on-Thames, to whieh^ he was instituted on 
21 1671. At this t ime he was chaplnin- 

in-ordinary to the king, and hail been created 
D.D. in 1670. IIo dmd on H t let. 1002, and 
was buried at Kingston* Surrey.^ 

He was twice married. Dy hU first wifoi 
Elizabeth, he had four sons and one t laugh ter ; 
and by his socond, Husanna* who survived 
him, three sons and one daughter. Calamy 
says that ho was a geotl scholar* like Ids 
father, ‘ a grave divine, a solid preacher, of a 
very good presence, and a man seeaUms for 
truth and order in the churdum of Christ, of 
groat holinoRS of life, of a public spirit and 
much fervour in his work, and great useful- 
ness in the county of Middlesex? 

He publifthed: 1. ‘A Warnin|f to Eng« 
land; or a Prophecy of Perilous Times/ Lon- 
don, 1069. 2, ‘Help for the Poor/ 1665. 
3. ‘The Excellency of Virtue disclosing 
itself in the Virtues of a Good LDh/ Lon- 
don, 1076. 4. ^ The Key of Knowledge/ 
London, 1682. 5. God’s Court: 

; wherein the dignity end duty of Judges ana 
Magistrates is shew’d/ London, 1683. 

rViaitation ofWarwickshirs (HarhBoc, Fuld.), 
XU. 811 ; Wood’s Athenae, ed. Bliss, iii. 408, iv. 
698-9, Fasti, ed. Bliss* 96, S26-7 ,* Fester’s 
Alumni Oxon, 1500-1714} Oobbatfc’s Memorials 
of Twickenham, pp. 110, 124* 1S8-9} Lysons’s 
Environs, iii. 291-5; Palmer’s Noneonformist’s 
Memorial, ii. 470; Lipscomb's Buckinghamshire, 
iii. 843; Manning and Bray’s Surr^, i. 894; 
Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey, i. 25; Hist,M8ft. 
Comm. 7th Bep. p. 128 ; Lords’ Journals, viii. 
5H*ix.627; P.O.C. 193, Fane,] B. R 
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WILLIS, THOMAS, M.D. (1621-1675), 
physician, son of Thomas Willis and hxs 
wife, Kachel Howell, was bom at Great Bod- 
win, Wiltshire, on 27 Jan* 1G20-1, and 
baptised on 14 Fob. following. His father, 
a farmer at * Church or Long Ilandborough,^ 
Oxfordshire, was, according to Wood, ^a 
retainer of S. JohnVs College,’ and afterwards 
steward to Sir Walter Smith of Bedwyn, 
retiring in his old ago to North Hinhsoy, 
near Oxford, and losing his life in the siege 
•of Oxford in 1646. His mother was a 
native of Ilinksoy. The son was educated 
at the private scliool of Edward Sylvester 
in Oxford; *m 1686 ho became a retainer 
to the family of Dr. ’riio. Ih^s, canon of 
Christ Church’ (Wood); and on 8 March 
1686-7 he matriculated from Christ Church, 
graduating B.A. on 10 Juno 1689 and M.A. 
on 18 June 1642. Ho served the king in 
the university h^gion, and studied medicine. 
On B Doc. JOIO ho graduated M.B. lie 
began practice in a house opposito Morton 
Oollego, whore, throughout the rebellion, the 
olHcos of tlie church of I^ngland were regu- 
larly performed [soe Ow.mn', John, 1616- 
1688], Ho tlioro wrote Mliatribm dum 
modico-philoHophioro,’ono on ^Fermentation,’ 
and the other on * Fevers,’ which, with his 
< DissertatioEpistolaris do IJrinis,’ were pub- 
lished at Thollaguo in 1669. To this Ed- 
mund Meara fq, v.1 replied in 1666 in an 
* Examen ’ which called forth a defence from 
Willis’s friend, Dr. Eichard Lower (1681- 
1691) rq*v.1, entitled ^ Vindiuatio Diatribm 
WilUsu,^ In Jmu^ 1660 Willis was appointed 
Sedleian prof^msor of natural philosophy, and 
on 80 Oct. 1660 was created M.D. 

Ho published in London in 1664 * Cerebri 
Anatome Nervorummio desoriptio et usus,’ 
with a dedication to Gilbert Sheldon [q. v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury, and in the same 
volume * De ration© motus musculorum.’ H e 
had dissected many brains of both men and 
animals, and worked with Dr, Bichard Lower, 
Dr. Thomas Millington, and Sir Christopher 
Wren [q, v.], and many of the admirable 
drawings in the book were the work of that 
great architect. It was the moat exact ac- 
count of the nervous system which had then 
appeared, and in chapter viii, the anatomical 
relations of the main cerebral arteries were 
for the drst time accurately set forth, whence . 
the anastomosis at the ibase of the brain 
between the branches of the vertebral and 
internal carotid arteries is to this day known 
as the circle of Willis, He was concerned 
in the meetings at Oxford which in part led 
to the formation of the Boyal Society, and 
became a fellow after the society was esta- 
blished. In December 1064 ho was elected I 


a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
in 1666, on the invitation of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, came up to London and took 
a house in St. Martin’s Lane, near the church 
of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He soon at- 
tained a large practice. Bishop Burnet states 
that when consulted about a son of James II, 
then Duke of York, he expressed his dia- 
gnosis in the words * mala stamina vitee,’ 
which gave such olibnee that he was never 
called for afterwards. His resolute attach- 
ment to the church of England was perhaps 
a stronger reason that lie was not favoured 
at court. He endowed a priest to read 
prayers at early morning and late evening at 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields for the benefit of 
working people who could not attend at the 
usual hours. In 1667 he published at Ox- 
ford^ ^ Pathologim cerebri et nervosi generis 
specimen,’ a treatise containing many valu- 
able reports of cases of nervous disease 
observed by himself ; and in 1670, in Lon- 
don, ‘Alfoctionnm quee dicuntur hystericte 
et hypochondriacio pathologia spasmodica,’ 
which discusfltjs the treatment of hysterical 
allections at great length, and also contains 
a few well-a(^8cribed cases. In the same 
volume are separate essays ^De sanguinis 
ascension© ’ and * Do motu musculari.^ He 
imblishod at Oxford in 1672 * De anima bru- 
torum,’ and in 1674 ‘ Pharmacoutice ratio- 
nalis,’ He was the last English physician 
to quote with approval the practice of John 
ofGaddosden[q.v.] 

The ancients and all physicians up to the 
time of Willis included all diseases in which 
the quantity of urine was increased, under 
the term ^ ctahetes,’ and Willis in this last 
book was the first to notice that cases of 
wasting disease in which this symptom was 
associated with sweetness of the urine 
formed a distinct group, and thus may 
Justly he regarded as the discoverer of dia- 
betes mellitus, His views as to the effects 
of sugar on the body were attacked by Fre- 
dericK Blare [q.v,] in his 'Vindication of 
Sugars against the Charge of Dr. Willis,’ 
London, 1715, 8vo, Willis died of pneu- 
monia at his house in St, Martin’s Lane, 
London, on 11 Nov. 1676, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 18th, an honour 
whioh he well deserved on account of his 
anatomy of the brain and his discovery of 
saccharine diabetes. The funeral charges 
came to 470^, 4». 4<f., which his grandson 
Browne Willis complains did not include a 
gravestone. His portrait was drawn by 
vertue and engraved by Enapton, There is 
another engraving by Loggan. 

Willis married, first, at St, Michael’s, 
Oxford, on 7 April 1657, Mary, daughter of 
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Pr. Samuel Fell [q, v.] and sister of Dr. 
John Fell [q. v.l ; sue died on 31 Got. 1670, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
3 Nov. A son Bichard died on 2 May 
1667, and was buried in Merton Oollege 
Chapel. The only surviving son, Thomas 
Willis (1658-1699), was father of Browne 
Willis [q.v.], the great antiquary, whose ac- 
count of his grandfather’s life and charities, 
in a letter to White Kennett, is printed in 
Wood’s ' Athene®,’ ed. Bliss (iii. 1048-60), 
Willis married, secondly, on 1 Sept. 1(^72, 
at Westminster Abbey, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Matthew Nicholas, dean of St. 
Paul’s [see Nicholas, Sib Edwabd, adfin,\ 
and wiclow of Sir William Galley of Bur- 
derop Park, W iltshire. After Willis’s death 
she married, as her third husband, Sir Thomas 
Mompesson (d. 1701) of Bathampton, Wilt- 
shire, whom also she survived, dying in her 
seventy-fifth year on 29 Nov. 1709, and being 
buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

A collected edition of Willis’s works, en- 
titled * T. W. Opera omnia cum , . . multis 
figuris seneis,’ appeared at Geneva in KiHO 
(2 tom. 4to) ; an improved edition was pub- 
nshed by Gerard Blasius in six parts at 
Amsterdam (1682, 4to). ^ An English ver- 
sion, entitled^ The remaining Medical Works 
of . . . T. W. . . was published in Lon- 
don in 1681, folio, several of the treatises 
being translated by Samuel Pordage [q. v.] 

[Works j Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 338 ; post- 
script to Pharmaceutice Rationalis, 1679, pt. ii. ; 
Burnet’s History of his own Time, London, 1724, 
p. 228; Wood’s Athense Oxon. iii. 1048; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Burrows's Pari. 
Visit. (Camden Soc.); Chester’s Beg. West, 
Abbey, passim.] N. M. 

WIIiLIS, TIMOTHT (/. 1616), writer 
on alchemy, was the son of Bichard Willis, 
leather-seller of London, He was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ school on 22 April 
1676, and thence was elected to a fel- 
lowship at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1678. He matriculated on 17 Nov. 1681, 
but was ejected from his fellowship the fol- 
lowing year ^for certain misdemeanours.’ 
He proceeded B.A. from Gloucester Hall on 
10 July 1682, and was afterwards readmitted 
to St. John’s at the request of William Cor- 
dell, and by favour of Queen Elizabeth made 
‘doctor buUatus,’ and sent on an embassy 
to Muscovy.^ He published: 1. ‘Proposi- 
tiones Tentationum, sive Propaedeumata d© 
Yitiis et Foeeunditate compositorum natura- 
lium/ London, 1616. 2. ‘The Search of 

Causes; containmg a Theosophicalllnvesti- 
gation of the Possibilitie of Tranamutatorie 
Alchemie,’ London, 1616. On the title- 
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page of tl«^ hiittn* work lio doHcribos hims(df 
aa * Approniiso in PhiHi<’k»s' 

[Kottt(U'’8 Alumni Oxon. J/iOII 17M; Wond’n 
Fasti, od. BliHs.vol, i, rolH, 220 I ; Ih'g. of thuv* 
of Oxford (Oxford Hist. ii. Ii. 'I I, iii. 1 06; 
Robmson's Kog, of IVlorrhant Taylors* Sobonl, i. 
24.] B. H. 

WILLISEL, T1 U m AS ( rA 1 B76 ), nui 11 - 
ralist, wan a tmiivi^ of Northmuplonshlro, 
aocorditig to Aubrey, or, mmording liny, 
of Jjaucashiro. lie sorvod uh a font-snhlior 
under Oromwidl, ^ * Lying at St. James h (a* 
garri.Mon then I lliinke), lie lm(ijMmed,* wri(ea 
Aubrey, ‘to go along with Homo simpleiu 
lie lilted it ho well that ho di'sitvul to goo 
with them as often an tliey wont, and tooKo 
Huch a fancy to it thnii in. a short time In^ 
became a good hotanist. wim a lusty 
fellow, and had an admirable sight, whieh is 
of groat use forasimplor; was as hardy as 
ahtglilander ; all hiHCloatln'son his hack not 
wortli ten gnaites, an excfdlent tnnrltHtnan, 
and would maintain liimsidfi' with his dug 
and his gnn, ami Ills lishing-lino, The 
hotanists of London diil imieh emomrago 
him, and employed him all over Kn^Ianil, 
Scotland, and gootl part of 1 relatid, if not all ; 
whore he mmh^ hrave discoveries, for which 
his name will ever he rmaemhered in horhnils. 
if ho saw n wirange fowle tir bird, or a lisii, 
ho wouhl have it. and (Oiso it ’ ( A ti imuv, AV/« 
turn! Hiniory t\f BV/ZMAr, laL Britton, p, 
4B). lie was employed by Merrel for live 
summers to make col feetions for his * Hinax* 
[mm MmuiHT, CHitisTorUF.uJ. Wohl re- 
cords that in Otrtoht‘r liltlB wllUsel, who 
had b(Mm engaged hy the society to colle<‘.t 
zoological atnl botanit*al specinums in Eng- 
land and Scotdand, returnetl Londtm with 
a large collection of rare Scott ish birds lunl 
fishes and dried plants (liiHhrytt/thf* Umit 
Sociefifi I 224). lie also prilits the sealetl 
commission given hy the socitdy H) WilliseL 
Evelyn, who was present at the meet ing of 
the Royal Homety in October Bk$9, writes; 
‘Our English itinerant presentinlnn account 
of his autumnal peregnmithiiis ainnit Eng- 
land, for which we hired him ’ (/hV/zw, vol, i.) 
In his ‘ CatahjgUH Rlantarnm A ngliie,’ pub- 
lished in 1670, Ray styles Willimu* a person 
employed by tlm Rtiyal Society in the soandi 
of natural rarities, both animals, plants, and 
minerals ; the fittest man for suah a pur|)oso 
that I know in England, both for his skill 
and industry/ In 1671 the great naturalist 
took Willisel with hi?u on a tour through 
the northern counties (MmmHak </ Jiay* 
ed. Lankester, p. 26). Pultenoy says; ‘i 
believe he was once sent into Ireland by Dr. 
Sherard, . , . The emolument arising from 
1 these employments was probably among the 
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principal moans of his suksistonco’ (^Sketches 
of the Fm/rees (f Botany, i* 349). As Aubrey 
r()cor(ls that * all the profession lie had was 
to make podges for shoos’ {loo, this 
last supposition of Pultenoy’s is highly pro- 
bable. Aubrey is our authority for all else 
we know of Willisel. ^ When,’ ho says, * ye 
Lord John Vaughan, now Earle of Oarbery 
[see under VAtraiiAN, Rxohabd, second EAitii 
OB OAititTaittl, was made governour of Ja- 
luaica [in lt>74], I did recommend him to 
his excolloncy, who made him his gardiner 
there. lie dyod within a yoare after hia 
being there, but had made a fine collection 
of plants and shells, wliich the Earle of 
Oarbery hath by him ; and had ho lived ho 
would have given the world ati account of 
the plants, animals, and lisluis of that island. 
He could write a hand indifibrent legible, 
and had made himself master of all tho 
Latino names: ho pourtrayod but un- 
towardly ’ {lo(% eit) oonm plants collcjcted 
by Willisel are prosorvod in Sir Hans 
Sioane’s herbarium. 

[Aiithoritioa above cited.] Q-. B, B. 

WILLISON, GEORGE (1741-1707), 
portrait-minter, born in 1741, was a son of 
Havid Willison, an Edinburgh printer and 
publisher, and a pandson of John Willison 
[i|, V.] In 175C ho was awarde.d a prize for 
a drawing of fiowers hy tho bldinbiirgh So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Arts and 
Sciences, and in tho two following years his 
name again figures in the prize-list. After 
this his uncle, George Hiunpstor [q.v.] of 
Hunnichon, sent him to Rome to continue 
his studios, and on hia return he settled in 
Lotidon, where, between 1707 and 1777, ho 
exhibited some six-and-twenty portraits at 
the Royal Academy. Hut meeting’ with 
little encouragement, ho wont to India and 
painted many portraits, including those of 
some native princes, one of which (that of 
the nabob of Arcot) is now at Hampton 
Court. Ho possesseu a certain knowledge of 
medicine, and cured a wealthy person of a 
dangerous wound of long standing, in grati- 
tude for which he had some time afterwards 
a considerable fortune bequeathed to him. 
Then he returned to Jildinburgh, wlioro he 
continued to paint, and whore he died in 
April 1797. Ilis pictures are pleasant in 
colour and rather graceful in arrangement, 
his characterisation fair, liis handling easy if 
somewhat thin. A number of his portraits 
were engraved by Valentine Green and 
James Watson, 

A medallion portrait of Willison (dated 
1792) by GuiUame is in the Scottish I’ortrait 
Gallery. 


[Scots Magazine, 1755-8; Millar’s Eminent 
Burgesses of Bundee, 1887 ; Oat. Scottish Na- 
tional Portrait Q-allory; Ernest Law’s Hampton 
Court ; Redgrave’s, Bryan’s, and Graves’s Die* 
tionarios.] J. L. C. 

^ WILLISON, JOHN (1680-1730), Scot- 
tish divine, was born in 1080 at or near 
Stirling, where his family had been long 
settled and possessed considerahlo property, 
He was the eldest son of James Willison 
Mill of Oraigfoith and Bothia Gourlay, his 
spouse, lie entered tho university of G lasgow 
in 1696, and, though sometimes styled M.A., 
his name does not apj^oar in the list of 
graduates. He was licensed by the x>resbytery 
of Stirling in 1701 , axmointed to the parish of 
Brechin by the united presbytery of Brechin 
and Arbroath in 1703, and ordained in De- 
cember of that year. Many of his parishioners 
wore Jacobites and episcopalians, and he 
encountered much ox)posltion from them. In 
1705 ho reported to the presbytery that tho 
former oiiiscopal minister liad retaken pos- 
soHsion of th(4 pulpit for tho afternoon ser- 
vice on Sundays, that tho magistrates refused 
to rinider him any asKsistance, and that he was 
told t.hat ho would bo rabbled if ho tried to 
oust tho intruder. In 1712 he published a 
pamx)hlet entitled ‘ Queries to the Scots Inno- 
vators in Divine Service, and particularly to 
tho Liturgical Party in the Shire of Angus, 
1^ a Ijover of the Church of Scotland ; ’ and in 
1714 * A Letter from a Parochial Bishop to a 
Prolatical Gentleman concerning the Goveni- 
ment of the Church.^ In 1716 Willison was 
translated from Brechin to the South church, 
Dundee. In 1719 ho published an ‘ Apology 
for the Church of Scotland against the Ac- 
cusations of l^relatistB and Jacobites,’ and in 
1721 a letter to an English M.l^ on the 
bondage in which the Scottish people were 
kept from the remains of the feudal system. 
In 1726 he preached before the general 
assembly, and from about this time he took 
a prominent place among the leaders of the 
popular party in the church. In his own 
presbytery he strenuously opposed John Glas 
m. V. J minister of Tealing, who founded the 
GRassites,’ otherwise called Sandemanians, 
and in 1729 Willison published a treatise 
against his tenets entitled ‘ A Defence of 
the National Church, and particularly of the 
National Constitution 01 the Church of 
Scotland, against the Cavils of Independents.’ 

During the controversy which ended in 
the deposition of Ebenezer Erskine [q. v.] and 
his followers, Willison exerted hxmsm to the 
utmost to prevent a schism, At the synod 
of Angus in 1788 he preached sermon 
urging conciliatory measures, which was 
published under the title *The Church’s 
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Banger;’ and after the secedera had formed a 
presbytery of their own, it was through the 
influence of Willison and his friends that 
the assembly of 1734 rescinded the acts 
which had given them offence, and authorised 
the synod of Stirling to restore them to their 
former status. This assembly also sent 
Willison and two others to London to en- 
deavour to procure the repeal of the act ox 
1712 which restored the right of patronage 
to the former patrons. For five years more 
the assembly persevered in its efibrts to re- 
claim the seceders, and when at length it 
resolved to libel them, Willison with others 
dissented. As the secedera now declined 
the authority of the church and declared 
that its judicatories were ‘not lawful nor 
right constitute courts of Christ,’ the as- 
sembly found that they deserved deposition; 
but, on the earnest solicitation of Willison 
and his friends, the execution of the sentence 
was postponed for a year to give them a 
further opportunity of returning from their 
‘divisive’ courses. They still stood out, how- 
ever, ^ and it is said that ‘ the failure of 
Willison’s efforts to prevent a schism so 
overwhelmed him with grief that he did not 
take an active share in church courts after 
that time.’ In 1742 Willison visited 0am- 
buslang to see for himself the nature of the 
celebrated religious revival there which is 
associated with the name of Whitefield, and 
on his return journey he preached a sermon 
at Kilsyth^ wich was followed by a like 
movement in that parish. In 1744 he pub- 
lished ‘A Fair and Impartial Testimony ’ (to 
which several ministers and elders adhered) 
agamst the defections of the national church, 
the lamentable schism begun and carried on 
by the seceders, the adoption of liturgical 
foms and popish practices by Scottish 
episcopalians, and other innovations. In 
1746 he published ‘Popery another Gospel,’ 
which he dedicated to the Duke of Oumoer- 
land. During the rising of 1746 highlanders 
belonging to Prince Charles’s army twice 
church and threatened to shoot 
him if he prayed for King George, so that 
he was oWiged for a time to close the church 
and to officiate in private houses. Besides 
his controversial works, Willison published 
numeroiw treatises on devotional and practi- 
cal rdigion, many of which were translated 
mto Gaehc and were great favourites with 
the Scottish people. Willison was one of 
the most eimnent evangelical clergymen of 
^8 time. He was remarkable for his com- 
bination of personal piety with public spirit 
and, though firequently engaged in contro- 
versy, ‘ there w;a8 no ^parity m what he said 
or wrote. Faithful in every department of 


duty, he was apocially nnt,od for his diligtmuo 
in catechising iho young and in visit-ing the 
sick. lie died ou 3 May 1760 in the twen- 
tieth year of his agti, and was buried in tdie 
South church, Dundee. On 11 Nov. 1714 
he married Margaret, daughter of Willuuu 
Arrot,ministorofMont>ius(^,andhad Andrew, 
a physician in Dundee; a daughter, who 
became the wife of W. Ihdl, miniMtnr of Ar- 
broath, and other eiiildnm. Gti<irg(^ WilU- 
son fq. V.] was his grandson. 

Williaon’s principal works, liesideH tlioso 
mentioned above, are; 1. ‘'I’he Sancthlea- 
tion of tlie Lord’s Day,’ 1,713. 2. ‘ A Haera- 
mental Direct, ory,’ 17 10. 3. ‘ Siunnons bcdbre 
andaftcu* the Lord’s Supper,’ 1722. 4, ‘The 
Mother’s Catechism ; an bixainplo of Plain 
Catechising on Shorter Catechism/ 1731. 
6. ‘The Young Communicant’s Cate(duHm/ 
1734, 0. ‘The AfllicUsl Man’s Companion,’ 
1737. 7. ‘ The Jklmof CiltMid,’ 1742, H. ‘ Ha- 
cramimtal Meditations and Advhtes/ 1747. 
9. ‘Gospel Hymns,’ 1,791. Most of them 
have been often republished, and t here have 
been several collect.iid (sditious of his practical 
works. 

Hetheriagton pretlxed to edition 
of Works, 1844; Life |)relk<Mi to his Collorttul 
Works, Abordeon, 1817» and to miition of tlm 
Affiictod Man’s Ooninanion ; Ohambers's IJiogr. 
Diefc.vol.iv.; Horrmds Annals of Den. Assembly, 
1730-1)2; W.)diMw‘» Uttm, vol. iii. ; 

Fasti, III. ii. 002, 813; Itobeen Kevivals ; Blark’ii 
Broehm; information from Willistm’s deseen- 
dants and from Mr. W. D. Cook, Htirling;! 

a. w. K 

WILLMOBE, JAMIOH TI BlilTTB 
««gravi‘r, was born in 
1800 at Eraingfcon, near Handsworfch, wlu^ra 
hw father, James Willmore, was a manufac- 
turer of silver arl.ich^s. He was appren- 
ticed at Birminglium to William Kaddyirc 
rq. v.J, and, marrying at the ago of twenty- 
two, came to London, where «e worked lor* 


<lharle« Heath 
(1786-1848;) [q v.j The earliest important 
wrlcs on which ho was engaged were Tiirner’« 

‘ England and Wales, ' 1HSJ7-88, and Brooko- 
don 8 ‘ Paases of the Alps,’ I «384) j and his 
firet lar^o plate was exemitod from Kast^ 
lakes picture of ‘Byron’s Dream,’ 1834. 
Willmore was extremely successful in trans- 
lating the workr of Turner, who greatly ap- 
preciated hiB abilities, and his ]^ates from ' 
ttot artist 8 Mercury and Argus,’ ‘ Ancient 
QoUen Bough, ^ ‘ Oberwesel,’ 
Venice’ (engraved for 
ae Art Union, 1868), and ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgnmage’ (Art Union, 1801), are among 
the linMt examples of modem landscape 
work. Some of those he re-engravod on a 
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smaller scale for the ‘Art Journal/ The 
‘Mercury and Argus 'was a joint specula- 
tion on the part of Turner and Willmore. 
His other largo works include ‘Buins of 
Carthage/ after W, Linton (for Findon's 
‘ Gallery of British Art ’) ; ‘ Crossing the 
Bridge/ after 13. Landseer, 1847 ; ‘ ITigh- 
laiul Ferry/ after J. Thompson, 1848 j ‘ Villa 
of Lucullua/ after Leitch (Art U nion, 1 851) ; 
‘Wind against Tide/ after C. Staniield; 

* Harvest in tho Highlands/ after Latidseer 
'and Callcott (Art Union. 1850); and ‘Nearest 
Way in Summer Time,* after Creswick and 
Ansdell, 1800. Willmoro’s small book illus- 
trations are also very numerous and beauti- 
ful. In 1848 ho exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy a proof of his ‘ Ancient Italy/ 
and was then elected an associate engraver. 
Throughout his life he was one of the most 
active members of the Artists' Annuity 
and Benevolent funds. Willmore died on 
12 March 1868, and was buried in the High- 
gate cemetery. 

Arteue WiLLMOitn (1814-1888), horn 
at Birmingham on 0 Juno 1814, was a bro- 
ther of James Tibhitts Willmore, by whom 
he was trained. He became ^ an able line 
engraver, excelling chhdly in landscape 
work. He was extensively employed on 
book illustrations, and also executed many 
plates for the ‘ Art Journal ' from pictures 
by Collins, Cooke, Creswick, Bubons, Stan- 
field, Turner, Van Dyck, and others. His 
most important work was ‘ The Betum of 
the LUeboat,' after K Duncan, engraved for 
the Art Union, 1878. Willmore frequently 
exhibited at tho Boyal Academy between 
1858 and 1885, He died on 3 Nov. 1888. 

[Art Journal, 1868; Bedgrave's Diet, of Ar- 
tists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1898; 
Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Engravers, od. 
Armstrong,] F. M. OD. 

WILLMOTT, BOBEKT ABIS (1809- 
1863), author— »he invariably; dropped his 
second Christian name of Eldridge— was son 
of a solicitor who married about 1808 Mary 
Ann (c?. 1861), the only child of the Bev. 
John Oleeve of Bingwood, Hampshire and 
a few years later moved to Bradford in Wilt- 
shire, where Bohert was bom on 30 J an. 1809. 
The father, of a somewhat impracticable dis- 
position, went to London, andCafterwards be- 
came involved in pecuniary trouble. In 
October 181 9 the boy was admitted at Mer- 
chant Taylors' school. He was entered at 
Harrow school in Januanr or February 
1826. There in March 1828 he brought out 
the first number of the ‘Harrovian/ which 
ran to six numbers. At the close of 1828 he 
became tutor to Thomas Green, and remained 


so for about two years. Already in 1829-30 
he was contributing to the ‘ Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Boview,' ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,' 
the ‘London Magazine,' and the ‘Asiatic 
Journal.' He was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1832, but his matriculation 
was deferred until 17 Feb, 1834. While at 
Cambridge he earned his living by his pen. 
He graduated B.A on 26 May 1841. 

willmott, on Trinity Sunday 1842, was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Blomfield to the 
curacy of St, James, BatclifFe, and he was 
ordained priest on 11 June 1843. After 
serious illness he took leave of St. James’s 
on 2 June 1844, his farewell sermon being 
printed. For three months he was stationed 
at Chelsea Hospital, and in J une 1846 became 
curate to the Bev. T. W. Allies at Launton, 
Oxfordshire. The church of St, Catherine, 
Bearwood, which had been erected throu^ 
tho munificence of John Walter (1776-1847) 
rq. V.], was consecrated on 23 April 1846, and 
Wiirmott was appointed by him as its first 
incumbent. For many years he* received 
much practical kindness from Walter and 
his successor in the property ; but about 1861 
diflerences arose with the patron, and Will- 
mott resigned the benefice in May 1862 on 
a pension of 160/. per annum. His publica- 
tions included funeral sermons for John 
Walter (</. 1847) and for Mrs. Emily Frances 
Walter (c/. 1858). 

Willmott retired to Nettlebed in Oxford- 
shire, and began writing for the ‘ Church- 
man's Family Magazine/ He was engaged 
in the preparation of throe new hooks, in- 
cluding an edition of the works of Cowley, 
when he was incapacitated by an attack of 
paralysis. He died at Nettlebed on 27 May 
1863. He was buried, with his mother and 
sister (Mary Oleeve willmott, who died at 
Richmond on 9 May 1864, aged 47), in the 
churchyard of Bearwood. 

Willmott's literary work showed -^de 
reading and a pleasing imagination, and 
he was an admirable preacher, His most 
popular productions were: 1. A Journal of 
Summer-time in the Country,' 1849; illus- 
trated ed. 1868 ; 4th ed., with memoir by his 
sister, 1864. 2. ‘Pleasures, Objects, and 

Advantages of Literature,' 1851; 6th ed. 
1860; by 1868 five editions of it had ap- 
peared in German. His other works in- 
cluded: 8, ‘Lives of Sacred Poets/ 1884; 
2ttd ser, 1838, 4, ‘ Conversations at Cam- 
bridge ' (anon.), 1836. 6. ‘ Letters of Eminent 
Persons, selected and illustrated/ 1839. 6. 
< Parlour Table Book : Extracts from vanous 
Authors/ 1840, dedicated to his old friend, 
James Montgomery. 7. ‘ Pictures of Chris- 
tian Life/ 1841. o. ‘Poems/ 1841; 2nded., 
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much altered and enlarg’ed, 1S48, 9. ^Litc 
of Jeremy Taylor/ 1 847 ,* 2n.d ed. 1 848 (cf, 
Phihips, Essays from the Times^ 2nd Her,, 
pp. 103-17). 10. ^Precioxis StonoB from 

ProseWriters of the Sixteenth, Soventoont.h, 
and Eighteenth Centuries/ 1850. 11.* Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century/ 1857, an interest- 
ing collection ; the original edition is finely 
illustrated by engravings by the brothers 
Dakiel, after Foster, Gilbert, Tennitd, Mil- 
lais, and other artists. 12 . ‘ English Bacnid 
Poetry/ 1862 ; 2nd ed. 1883. 

Willmott edited for Koutlodge’s ^ British 
Poets Hhe poems of Gray, Parnell (cf. Notes 
and QuerieS) 2nd ser., x. 141-2), Collins, 
Green, and Warton (1854 and 1883), the 
works of George Herbert in jjrose and vorsti 
(1864 ; Herbert’s poems, with Willmott’a 
memoir and notes, were also published at 
Boston, U.S., in 1866), the poems of Alton- 
side and Dyer (1866), Cowper (1856), Burns 
(1866 ; reissued in 1866), Percy’s * IMhjuos’ 
(1867; also published with a slightly altorod 
title-page), and Fairfax’s translatiion of 
Tasso’s 'Jerusalem Delivered’ (1868), Ho 
edited selections from the poetry of Words- 
worth (1869) and J ames Montgomery (1 869), 
and the poems of Goldsmith (1860), His 
'Dream of the Poets at Cambridge, from 
Spenser to Gray,’ is inserted in J. J. Smith’s 
'Cambridge Portfolio’ (i. 47-63), and ho 
contributed notes to Pegge’s ' Anecdotes of 
the English Language ’ (1844 ed.) 

An engraved ftontiapiece of Willmott, by 
H.B. Hall, is in Christmas’s ' Proachors and 
Preaching ’ (1868). 

[Gent. Mag. 1861 ii. 338, 1863 ii, 24U2: 
welch s Harrow School JRcg. p. 71 . Kottht'a 
Memoirs of 0 , Boner, 1871. i. 109; infomatiun 
^om Mr. W. Aldis Wright of Trinity Gollom*, 
Cambridge, and from the Bev. 0. A. Whittuek 
of Bearwood.] yy, j>^ 

"WILLOBIE, HENRY (1674 P~1 508?), 
eponymous hero of ‘ Willobies Avisa.’ [How 


WmoretHBi.] 

WILLOOKS, JOHN (rf. 
1686), _ Scottisli reformer, -was a native of 
Ajmm, but nothing is known of hia 
pontage. He was educated at the mii- 
vewity of Glasgow, and for some time was 

to Bishop. Leslie of the Dominican ordo? 

convert to thedoc- 
trmes of the early reformers, he some time 

Sd“ w^t^ Mlwiawhed the monaetio habit 

^ JweGrey. On the accession of Mary he in 


Willock 

im roHlKiiod ilia and,''n;UH^tg~i;;; 

the oontmoi. , n.iim,, » 
pliysiomn at Kim ion ni feioslan'd. I„ lr,f,r,, 
and again in loWi. Im 

on a eoitiniiNNim to tli,iq„„„„ nymit from 
t ho DucIionh oI l-noHlan,!? but aoifordiiiK to 
Knojc hm iinmopiU i,i vimting s^t- 

atid WHS ;t,o HHsayo w|,at (loil wJd wirk 
to urn in hiH nati VO country ■ ( irorJcn, i. ttir,). 
W uk> timro Im vhh 

ntho hoNw. ol .lolin (inOD-imU) 

In. v.|, liunl j,l un, w |i„ai 
vrius como to by liio ioailiiiif roforniorH against 
attoiidancn at uiuNMft/; p \fii)r 

Jli.'o!’!.'.’?'!!'"! J? Im (Inal'ly 



1 - It uisfuinaiuoim 

'“.“J I'Mmburgli that 
inado Mlio hro lirou ’ bog,,, <to<iolibomto on 
Hoino imblio rolo«nHtuiu,‘a,„i r,,s„ivo to sotiti 
to tlm iiimon rogoiil an <OTatiim and noti- 
tiou on tlioHiibjoot(i7j, J), * 

Artonvanls \Vilbmk w„„t, to Ayr, wlmw, 
niulor llm prolart on olthii Harf of (Hon- 
oairn, Im iiroanlim rogiiluHy in Ht. John's 
yniruli. On , I'i'h, IfriH j) ]„, indiotod 
lor Imrosy ho loro t to ntgoiit and bar 
couimd, ami lor tailing tt, ,mp,„ir 
tinning to j.roi,rli_at Ayr Vas outlaw.ul 
on H) May billowing. liiMafch 1661) a dis- 
jmiaUon was aroiioHod |«t,woon Jiim and 
W.uoiilm Ki'iiiii'ily, aiJwt tif (troHHraguol, at 
Ayr, buf an t bi‘y iiuhitl agruti on tlm 
imitliodol inlorproting Hcripturo it did not 


fxllmiy). 'I ho HHiitonco of outlawry of him 
and otlmrs was IHwhoiI, notwitlmtaiiiling tha 
aHsitnib y of a Inrgtt luidyof armod roformors 

If boon made 

that Wilbmh ami hw fmitida wouhl not be 
fiirtlii'r moloHl od i but tlm niitlawry could not 
bo ntudorod ollbotivo. Wilhmk had come to 
Port It m mimiawiy with the Eftfi of GlHiicaim, 
and wiiilo timro ho and Knox had an intnr- 
yiow with Argyll Hiul Lord James Ntewart 
(aftwwards Karl of Moray), from whom the? 
TOinived an assurancH Uiat should the quean 
rugent deitart from her agmsment they would 
with their whole powers ’ assist and concur 
‘ with their brethren in all time to come’ 
(Knox, i. .'MO). 

After lint .lestrnction of the monasteries 
at Berth, which followoil tha .brfiaeli of 
agrmjmoiit by tl»J qiUMin ragaut, WilbK^k 
ftttd Knox tMWttrtl« the dogy of l569 
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entcrod Edinbiirgli alonpf with the lords of 
the congregation. Shortly afterwards Knox 
was elected minister of St. Giles ; but after 
a truce had been completed with the queen 
regent it was deemed advisable that Knox 
should for a while retire from Edinburgh, 
"Willock acting as his substitute in St. Giles. 
During Knox’s absence strenuous efforts 
were made by the queen regent to have the 
old form of worship re-established, but Wil- 
lock firmly resisted her attempts ; and in 
•August he administered the Lora’s supper for 
the first time in Edinburgh after tuo re- 
formed manner. 

After the queen regent had broken the 
treaty and begun to fortify Leith a conven- 
tion of the nobility, barons, and burghers 
was on 21 Oct. hcdd in the Tolbooth to take 
into consideration her conduct, and Willock, 
on being asked his judgment, gave it as his 
opinion that she ‘ might justly be deprived 
of the govevnmfmt/ in wtiich, with certain 
provisos, he was seconded by Knox (iL pp. 
442““»1). The result was that her authority 
was suspended, and a council appointed to 
manage the allairs of the kingdom until a j 
meeting of parliament, Willock being one of 
the four ministers chosen to assist in the 
deliberations of the council. Not long after- 
wards Willock loft for England, but he re- 
turned with the English army in April 1560, 
and at the rtiquest of the reformea nobility 
the queen regent had an interview with him 
on her deathbed in June following, when, 
according to Knox, he did plainly show her 
as well the virtue and strength of the death 
of Jesus Christ us the vanity and abomina- 
tion of that idol the mass (iVi. ii. 71). By 
the committee of parliamemt ho was in July 
1560 named superintendent of the west, to 
which he was admitted at Glasgow in July 
1 561. He was also in J uly 1 560 named one 
of a commission appointed by the lords of 
the congregation to draw up the first book 
of discipline. 

As a Scottish reformer Willock stands 
next to Knox in initiative and in Influence ; 
but it is possible that the rigid severity of 
Knox became distasteful to him, and, appa- 
rently deeming the religious atmosphere of 
England more congenial, he about 1562— in 
which year he was, however, in June and 
December moderator of the general assembly 
— became rector of Loughborough in Leices- 
tershire, to which he was presented by his 
old friend the Duke of Suffolk, Neverthe- 
less, by continuing for several years to hold 
-the office of superintendent of the west, he 
retained his jponneotion with the Scottish 
chuBph, andme was elected moderator of the 
general |«sembly on 26 June 1564, 26 June 

f 


1565, and 1 July 1668. While he was in 
Scotland in 1666 the queen made endeavours 
to have him sent to the castle of Dumbar- 
ton, but he made his escape (CaL State 
Papers, For. 1504-6, No. 1610). In January 
1667-8 the general assembly of the kirk 
sent him through Knox a letter praying him 
to return to his old charge in Scotland 
(Knox, Works, vi. 446-6) ; but although he 
did visit Scotland and officiated as moderator 
of the assembly, he again returned to his 
charge in England. According to Sir James 
Melville, the Earl of Morton made use of 
Willock to reveal to Elizabeth, through the 
Earls of Huntingdon and Leicester, the , deal- 
ings of the Duke of Norfolk with the regent 
Moray, for an arrangement by which the 
duke would marry the queen of Scots (Jfe- 
mefrs, 218). 

Willock died in his rectory at Lough- 
borough on 4 Dec. 1686, and was buried the 
next day, being Sunday; his wife Catherine 
survived him fourteen years, and was buried 
at Loughborough on 10 Oct. 1599 (FMTOHmi, 

I Parish licgistm^s of Louphhorougl^, Though 
Demster ascribes to him ^Impia qusedam/ 
it does not appear that he left any works. 
Chalmers, in liis * Life of Kuddiman,’ seeks 
to identify Willock with one * John Wil- 
lokis, descended of Scottisli progenitors, ’who 
on 27 April 1690 is referred to in a state 
paper as being in prison in Leicester, after 
having been convicted by a jury of robbery. 

The supposition of Chalmers, sufficiently im- 
probable in itself, is of course disposed of by 
the entry of the rector’s death in the parish 
register, but there is just a possibility that 
the robber may have been the rector’s son. 

fWodrow’s Biographical Collections (ISiIaitland 
Club), i. 99, 448 sq. ; Histories by Knox, Keith, 
and Calderwood; Cal. State Pimers, For, 1661 «- 
1662, and 1664-6; Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 
1647-1668 ; Wodrow Miscellany, voL i. ; Mait- 
land Miscellany, vol, iii. ; Sir James Melville’s 
Memoirs in the Bannatyne Club; Chalmers’s 
Life of Ruddiman; Nichols’s Leic^tershire ; 
How Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scoticanse, ii. 376-6.] 

T.F.H. 

WILLODGHBy. See also Wi3> 

WILLOXJGHBT m BROKE, third 
Bauon. [See Vjqbnby, liiOHAEU, 1621- 
171L3 

WILLOUGHBY m ERESBY, Babon,, 
[See Bbbtib, Pebbobinb, 1656-1601.] 

WILLOUGHBY, FRANCIS, fifthBABON 
WlIiLOUOHBY OB PaBHAM (1616 
son of William, third baron Willoughby 6f ^ >t 
Parham, by Frances, daughter of John Man- 
ners, fourth earl of Rutland, was bom about • ^ 
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1613. His great-great-grandfatlier, Sir Wil- 
liam Willoughby of Parham, was nephew 
of William Willoughby, ninth baron Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, whose daughter Katha- 
rine, duchess of Suffolk, married as her second 
husband Richard Bertie, and was mother of 
Peregrine Bertie, eleventh baron Willoughby 
de Eresby [q. v.] Sir William was created 
first baron Willoughby of Parham in Suffolk 
on 20 Feb. 1646-7, and died in August 1674, 
His son Charles, second baron, is freqjuently 
confused (e. g.in indexes to Cal, State JPaperSj 
Bom., Cal, Ratjield MSS,^ and Ley caster 
Correspondence) with his cousin. Peregrine 
Bertie ; he was grandfather of William, third 
baron Willoughby of Parham, who died on 
28 Aug. 1617, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Henry. Henry died about 1618, when 
little more than five years old, and the title 
passed to his younger brother, Francis (Col- 
lins, Peeerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 618). ^ 

In 1636 Francis Willoughby complained of 
partiality in the levying of ship-money in 
Lincolnshire ; in 1689 he answered with a 
great lack of zeal the king’s summons to serve 
against the Scots ; in the summer of 1640 
his name was attached to some copies^ of 
the petition of the twelve peers to the king 
which led to the calling of the Long parlia- 
ment. Though not at all conspicuous among 
the opposition, it is evident he was disaffected 
to the government State Papers^ Dom. 
1636-7, 1638-9 p. 436, 1640 p. 641). When 
the breach between the king and tne parlia- 
ment widened, Willoughby was appointed by 
the latter lord-lieutenant of the district of 
Lindsey in Lincolnshire, and, in defiance of 
the king’s direct orders, put into execution the 
militia ordinance (Lords* Journals, iv. 687, 
V. 116, 127, 166). He was given command 
of a regiment of horse under the Earl of 
Essex, but arrived too late to take part in 
the battle of Edgehill (Pbacook, Army Lists, 

. 48 ; Whitblockb, M&norials, i. 187). On 
Jan, 1643 he was made, by a special ord- 
nance, lord-lieutenant and commander-in- 
chief in Lincolnshire (Httsbanb, Ordinances, 
1643, p. 834). On 16 July 1643heBi^ri8ea 
Gainsborough and took prisoner the Earl of 
Kingston, butwasimmediately besieged there 
by the royalists. Cromwell and Sir John 
Meldrum [q. v.] defeated the besiegers 
(28 July) and threw some powder into the 
town, but Willoughby was obliged to sur- 
render on 30 July (Mermrius AuUms, 
27 July-3 Aug. 1643 ; Life of Col, RutoMn- 
son, i. 217, 22§ ; CA.ELTLI1, Cromwell, letters 
xii, xiv.) A few days later he was forced 
to abandon Lincoln also, and to retire to 
Boston, which he expected to be unable to 
hold. < Without we be masters of the field,’ 


he wrote to Oromwoll, * wo shall bo pullod 
out by the ears one after another’ (of. Trans-^ 
actions of the Iloyal IBstoriml Society, 1H99, 
p. 63). Lincolnshire was added to the eastern 
association on 20 Sopt. J(U3, and rt^C!OV(^rod 
by Manchester’s victory at Wiuc(d)y on 1 1 Oct, 
Willoughby ioined JVfanchoHtcr lust before 
the battle, anucapt-urod Bolingbrok<^ Casth^ in 
Lincolnshire on 14 Nov. 1643 (Via A U h, (hd*s 
pp. 44, 67). In March 1644 ho took 
part in Sir JohnMeldrum*Bal)ortiv(Mittompt 
to capture Newark, andtho ill succoHsof the 
siege was freely attributed to the refueal of 
Willoughby’s men to obey Meldrmn (^4 
Brief Mdation of the Sieye <if Newark, 
1643, 4to). 

Willoughby’s military career (dosed in a 
series of quarrels. On 22 J an. 1 614 Oromwtdl 
complained to the J louse of Commons of the 
license which Willoughby tolerated among 
his troops (Sani^owd, Studies and lUustra* 
tions of the (treat liehellhm, p, 6HC) ; Mer* 
cfurius Aulicus, 2 April 1 61 4 ). A ngry at< t h is, 
and at his supersossion by Manelumtar, Wil- 
loughby sent Manclnwler a challenge, for 
which, as a bnnich of privih^ge, he waft 
obliged to ask tln^ pardon of the Mouse of 
Lords (Xor/fs* Jnmials, vh 405, 406,4^*0* 
He succeeded in getting Ihmtenaut-colonel 
Bury censured and Colonel Edward King 
committed to Newgate fortlnnr entiemms of 
his conduct as a general ; hut King was re- 
leased by order ox the Mouse of Oommonft 
(ih, vi. 62B, 531, 557, 571-6, 565, 660, 605, 
612), In conseouence of^ these pt^rsonal 
slights he became hil^terly dmsatisfhuh * We% 
are all hasti^to an early ruin,’ was hin view 
of public affairs in 1644. *Nt)bility and 
gentry are going down apace ’ {llxsf, MSS. 
Comm, 4th Rep. p. 26B; WummooKB, ii. 
366). In December 1 645 parliament voted 
that the king should be asked to make Wil- 
louj^hby an earl, and employed him os one 
of Its commissioners to the Hcottish army 
(Whitblookd, i. 541, 54B). Clarendon de» 
scribes him as of great esteem among the 
Presbyterians, * though not tainted with their 
principles ’ (Mellion, xi. 36). In 1647 he 
was one of the leadere of that party in par- 
liament, and on 30 July 1647, after the 
secession of the independent members of the 
two houses, he waa elected speaker of the 
lords in place of Manchester (linsKWonTtt, 
vi. 662). When the indepenaenta and the 
army triumphed, he was one of the neven 
lords impeached on 8 Bept. 1647, and re- 
mained for four months in prison. On 
19 J an, 1648 the lords released the accused 
peers on the ground that no charge had been 
presented against them. Articles of im** 
poachment were sent up to the Mouse of 
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Lords on 1 Feb. 1648, which ordered Wil- ciliatory policy, ousted the extreme royalists 
loughby to give bail for his appearance to from power, * and was welcomed as a bless- 
answer them. He declined to give bail ing sent from God^ [cf. art, Wixeond, 
(Feb. 6), fled to Holland, and openly joined HtrMPHRBT], Hearing that parliament was 
the royalists (Lorda^ Journals^ ix. 667, x. 11, sending an expedition to reduce the island, he 
84 ; *W nigsBXiOCKB, ii. 270). published a remarkable declaration (18 Feb. 

In May 1648, when the fleet in the Downs 1661) denying the right of a body in which 
revolted from the parliament, Willoughby was the islanders were not represented either to 
made its vice-admiral by the Duke of lork, make laws, for them or to restrict their 
and continued in that office by the Prince commerce. ‘ If ever they get the island,’ he 
of Wales, ‘though he had never been at sea wrote to his wife, ‘ it shall cost them more 
or. was at all known to the seamen.’ This than it is worth. , . , Let me entreat thee 
appointment, which was attributed either to to leave off persuasions to submit to them 
an intrigue of Colonel Bampfield or to the who so unjustly, so wickedly, have ruined 
designs of Lord Jermyn, greatly dissatisfied me and mine.’ Already he contemplated 
the royalists, but was welcomed with joy by establishing himself in Surinam as a last 
the Presbyterians (Clarbndow, Rehelllm^ refuge, and sent men to found a settlement 
xi. 84-6 ; Nicholas Papers, i. 97 ; Hamilton there, who reported it ‘ the sweetest place 
Papers), ‘ Willoughby is most honest and that ever was seen ’ (tb, p. 197 ; Afe- 

wholly Scots,’ wrote Lauderdale ; ‘ he solely morials of the Civil War, ii. 812 ; Grey, 
engaged on our interest.’ The prince also Answer to Neal’s Puritans, iv. 27, aj^j^endix). 
commissioned Willoughby; to command in In October 1661 Sir George Ayscue arrived 
five of the eastern counties where it was with a parliamentary fleet, and in December 
hoped that a landing would be effected, effoctecf a landing. Defections followed. 
But the crews were insubordinate, the fleet and in January Willoughby was forced to 
ill provided, and the prince’s council torn treat, for fear, as he said, lest further fight- 
by dissensions. ‘ He stayed on board,’ says ing ‘ should turn the face of a country so 
Clarendon, ‘ purely out of duty to the king, flourishing and such an honour to our nation 
though he liked neither the place he had nor into desolation.’ By the treaty, signed 
the people over whom he was to command, 11 Jan. 1662, Barbados acknowledged the 
who had yet more respect for him than any- sovereignty of the parliament, and oy the 
body else,’ and he was glad to resign his sixteenth article Willoughby was pro- 
post to Prince Rupert (November 1648 ; ib, mised the restoration of his estates in Eng- 
pp. 221, 229, 249 j Clarendon, xi. 189, 149). land and the free enjoyment of his property 

Willoughby’s estates were sequestered by in Barbados, Antiffua, and Surinam. But 
parliament (26 Dec. 1649) for his adherence an act of the assembly passed on 4 March 
to the king’s cause, and 2,000/. voted for his 1662 required him to leave Barbados 
arrears of pay was converted to other uses within eight days, and not to return to it 
(Cal, of Committee of Compounding,^; 1838; again (Darnell Davis, pp. 220-66). 

Lords’ Journals, ix. 88, 67, 878). ‘ Since all Willoughby arrived in jfingland in August 
is gone at home,’ said he, ^ it is time to pro- 1662, ana his estate was auly discharged 
vide elsewhere for a being,’ and turned to from sequestration (1 Sept. 1662), though 
the colonies. On 26 Feb. 1647 he had made he could not obtain his back rents or his 
with the second Earl of Carlisle, the pro- arrears of pay (Cal, <f Committee of Com/- 
prietor of Barbados, an agreement by which pounding, p. 1840). 

Carlisle leased to him for twenty-one years In 1664 the king wrote urging him ‘to 
the profits arising from the island, half of be ready upon any great occasion,’ and in 
which were to go to the payment of Carlisle’s the spring of 1666 he took an active part in 
debts, and the other half to Willoughby the pr^arations for a general royalist rising 
himself. Carlisle promised also to endeavour {Cal, Clarendon Papers, ii. 846, 418; iVa- 
to get him a commission as governor from oholas Papers, ii. 218-22). Imprisoned for 
the king, which was now procured. Wil- plotting in June 1666, and again in March 
loughby arrived at Barbados on 29 April 1666, he was offered his liberty in November 
1650, was received as governor on 7 May, 1656 if he would give security to the amount 
and caused Charles II to he proclaimed the of 10,000/, that he would embark for Suri- 
same day {Cal, State Papers^ Amenoan and nam within six months, but, though released, 
West Indies, 1674-1660, p. 327; Clarendon, he never went (CaL State Papers, Dorn. 
Coni/wwaiJ/on, §1287; Darnell Davis, 1656 p. 688, 1656-6 p. 680j ih. Col. 1574- 
liers and Jtoundiheads of Barhadoes, p, 169). 1660, pp. 414, 461, 407). In June 1669 he 
He found the colony half ruined by the dis- was again eagerly promoting a new rising, 
sensions of the two parties, pursued a con- and promising for his part to secure Lynn 
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for the king* (Rist MSS, Comm, 10th Hep. Willoughby married, about 1628, Eliza- 
vi. 206-11). beth, third daughter and coheir of Edward 

At the Restoration Willoughby was paid Cecil, viscount Wimbledon [q. v.] She died 
the 2,000^. still due to him for his services in March 1661, and was buried at Xnaith 
to the Long parliament, and obtained the in Lincolnshire (see A SaMs Monument ^ 
reversion of some crown lands in Lincoln- &c,, by William Eibth, chaplain to Lord 
shire from the king {Cal. State .Pa^erSy Willoughby, 1662, 12m 0 ). Oftheir two sons, 
Dorn. 1660-1, pp. 602, 678 ; Lords^ Journals, Robert, the elder, died in February 1080, and 
xi. 149). In spite of some opposition from William, the second, on 13 March 1661. Of 
the colonists themselves, he was restored to their three daughters, Diana became the wife 
the government of Barbados, and also made of Heneage Finch, second earl of Winchilsea 
governor of St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, [q.v.l and died without issue; Frances mar- 
aud Antigua. Half the crown revenue ned William, third lord Brereton, of Lou^h- 
from Barbados and half that from the glinn,co. Roscommon; Elizabeth married Ki- 
Caribbee Islands were panted to him. He chard Jones, first earl of Ranelagh (Collins, 
received also, jointly with Lawrence Hyde, Peerage, iii. 884, vi. 618 ; Dalton, iiife of Sir 
a grant of the wnole of Surinam in free Bdward Cecil, ii, 866). By his will, dated 
socage, excepting thirty thousand acres re- 17 July 1666, Willoughby left the peater 
swed for the king (Gal, State Papers, Col. part of his property in the colonies to tne two 
1574-1660 pp. 483, 486, 489, 1661-8 pp. 114, last-named daughters and their children. 
131, 139, 140)- Willoughbyarrived at Bar- He was succeeded in the peerage by his 
foados on 10 Aug- 1663. His government brother, William Willouohbt, sixth 
was vigorous and arbitrary. One of his first Babon Willottohbx ob Rabham {d, 1673), 
acts was to arrest Walrond, the president of ^ My brother,^ said the latter, * hath dealt un- 
the council, for embezzlement, and to appro- kindly with me, but I forgive him ; he has 
priate WahsondVa house as his own official done so by himself by giving large legacies 
residence. He deprived Sir Robert Harley, out of little or nothing ; I shall only say he 
the keeper of the seal, of his post on the was honest and careless, for he hath left 
ground of extortion and negligence. With little behind him' (Cal, State Papers, OoL 
the assembly of Barbados he carried on a 1661-8, pp. 898, 466), On 8 Jan. 1667 Wil- 
long struggle, in the course of which Wil- loughby was on his own petition appointed 
ioughby dissolved the assembly, arrested to succeed his brother as governor of Bar- 
Samuel Farmer, its speaker, ^a great Magna bados and the Caribbee Islands (ib, p. 487). 
Charta man,' and stuped him home to be He arrived there in April 1667, and by his 
punished. Petitions against his conduct met firm and conciliatory conduct gained imme- 
with no countenance in England, Charles diate popularity. Antigua and Montserrat 
gave him his full confidence, and Clarendon's were regained, the French expelled from 
fiteady support of his arbitrary acts was one of Cayenne, and Surinam recaptured from the 
the charges gainst the chancellor at his im- Dutch. In 1671 Willoughby, being in Eng- 
peachment {ib, 1661-8, pp. 296, 309, 817, 389, land, defeated an attempt to impose an addi- 
864; Clabbnbon, Continuation, §§ 1287- tional duty on sugar, which would have 
1308). On the other hand, by bis persistent ruined Barbados, and he was praised by the 
representations of ^ the hardships which the representatives of the colony in London as 
Navigation Act inflicted upon Barbados, ' wonderfully affectionate and zealous in all 
Willoughby succeeded in getting its non- their concerns.' He returned to Barbados 
observance connived at by the home govern- in October 1672, despatched an expedition 
ment (jCal, State Papers, Col, 1661-8, pp. which recaptured Tobago from the lJutch in 
167, 179^ 284, 264). In spite of the limited December 1672, and died on 10 April 1673 
means at his di^osal, he main.tained and {ib, pp.437, 464, 619, 1669-74 pp, 213, 806, 
even extended British possessions in the 463, 493)^ By his marriage with Anne, 
contest with Holland and France. He daughter of Sir Philip Cary of Hunslet in 
occupied for ft time both St. Lucia and To- Yorkshire, he left a numerous family, of 
bago, though iieither could be permanently whom the eldest, George, became seventh 
held, Barbados beat off an attack from Baron Willoughby, and John and Charles 
De Ruyter m April 1666, but the English were the ninth and tenth holders of that 
part of Kitte fell into the hands of the title. Another son, Henry, was lieutenant- 
T^nch in Aprd 1666. ^ Willoughby got to- general under his uncle and his father in the 
gether a small expedition and started to re- West Indies, retook Surinam in October 
take it, but was lost at sea on board the 1667, was subsequently governor of Anti- 
ship Hope about the end of July 1666 (ib, gua, and died in December 1669 (t^.p. 204; 
1661-8, pp. 4 I 10 , 412, 414), Collins, Peerage, vi. 613). 
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[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges; Darnell 
Davis’s Cavaliers and EonndheadsofBarbadoes, 
G-eorgetovni, British Oniana, 1887; Schom- 
bnrgk’s History of Barbadoes, 1848, pp. 268- 
294 ; Calendars of Colonial State Papers ; Addit. 
MS. 11411, ff. 56-63.] C. H. P. 

WILLOUGHBY or WILLOBIE, 
HENRY (1674 ?~1596P), the eponymous 
hero of the poem called ^ Willobies Avisa/ 
was second son of Henry Willoughby, a 
country gentleman of Wiltshire, hy Jane, 
dsEughter of one Dauntsey of Lavington, 
Wiltshire. A younger brother was named 
Thomas. The father’s father, Christopher 
Willoughby, was illegitimate son of Sir 
William Willoughby, the brother of Sir 
Robert Willoughby, first baron Willoughby 
de Broke, [q, v.] (cf. Hoieb, Moc^m Wilt- 
shirey I. i. 38-9). Henry matriculated as a 
commoner from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on 10 Dec. 1691, at the age of sixteen. Ac- 
cording to the report of a ^friend and cham- 
berfellow,’ he was * a scholler of good hope.’ 
He maybe the * Henry Willou^bie’ who 
graduated B.A. from Exeter College on 
28 Feb. 1694-6 {Oxford Univ, Reg, Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. II. ii. 187, iii. 189). Soon after that 
date, ^ being desirous to see the fashions of 
other countries for a time,’ he departed 
voluntarily to her maiestie’s service ’ ( Wilr 
lohies Avisa, ed. Grosart, p. 6). Before 
30 June 1696 he is reported to have died Hb. 
p. 149). 

On 3 Sept. 1694 there was licensed for the 
press * abookentitledWillobyhis Avisa^orthe 
True Picture of a Modest Maid and of a Chaste 
and Constant Wife ’ (Arbbr, Stationers^ Re- 
gisters, ii. 669), and shortly afterwards the 
work issued from the press of John Windet. 
In this volume, which mainly consists of 
seventy-two cantos in varying numbers of 
six-line stanzas (fantastically called by the 
author ‘hexameters’), the chaste heroine, 
Avisa, holds converse — in the opening sec- 
tions as a maid, and in the later sections as 
a wife — ^with a series of passionate adorers. 
In every case she firmly repulses their ad- 
vances. Midway through the book ‘ Henry 
Willobie’ is introduced as an ardent admirer, 
in his own person, chiefly under the initials 
‘ H. W It is explained in a prose interpola- 
tion that Willobie has sought the advice of 
a friend, ‘ W . S.,’ who had latelygone through 
the experience of a severe rebun at the hands 
of a disdainful mistress. After ‘ W.S.’ light- 
heartedly offers some tantalising advice in 
verse, ‘H.W,,’ in the twenty-nine cantos 
which form the last portion of the volume, 
is made to rehearse his woes and Avisa’s ob- 
duracy. 

Two prefaces, one addressed to ‘aU the 


constant ladies and gentlewomen of Eng- 
land that feare God,’ and the other to ‘ the 
gentle and courteous reader,’ are both signed 
‘ Hadrian DorrelL’ The second is dated from 
Dorrell’s ‘ chamber in Oxford this first of Octo- 
ber.’ Dorrell takes responsibility for the 
publication, stating that he found the manu- 
script in his friend Willobie’s rooms while 
he was absent from the country. Dorrell 
says that he christened the work ‘ Willobie 
his Avisa ’ because he supposed it was Willo- 
bie’s ‘ doing and being written with his own 
hand.’ He explains that the name ‘ Avisa ’ 
was derived from the initial letters of the 
words ‘ amans vxor imiolata semper arnanda* 
and that there was ‘something of truth 
hidden under this shadow.’ 

In 1696 Peter Colse produced a poem on 
the same model as * Willobies Avisa,’ which 
he called ‘Penelopes Complaint.’ Oolse de- 
clares that ‘seeing an unknown© author 
hath of late published a pamphlet called 
Avisa ’ concerning the chastity of a lady of 
no historical repute, he deemed it fitting to 
treat of the chastity of Penelope. Colse 
speaks approvingly of the unknown author’s 
style and verse, which he closely imitates. 

To Colse’s effort ‘ Hadrian Dorrell ’ at once 
replied in 1696 in a new edition of ‘ Avisa,’ 
to which he prefixed an ‘ Apologie shewing 
the true meaning of “ Willobie nis Avisa.’”’ 
This was dated from Oxford ‘this 30 of June 
1696.’ DorreU,in contradiction to his former 
statement, declares that the whole of ‘ Avisa ’ 
was a poetical fiction which was written 
‘thirty-live years since, and long lay among 
the waste papers in the author’s study, 
with many other pretty things of his devis- 
ing,’ including a stul unpublished work called 
* Susanna.’ The name ‘ Avisa ’ he now alHrms 
either means that the woman described had 
never been seen, ‘ a ’ being the Greek priva- 
tive particle, and ^visa ’ the Latin participle; 
or was an irregular derivative from avu^ a 
bird. At the close of the ‘Apologie’ he 
remarks that Willobie is lately dead. 

Dorrell’s general tone suggests that his 
two accounts of the origin and intention of 
the book are fictitious, while the confiict be- 
tween his statements respecting the author 
renders it unlikely that either is wholly true. 
But that Dorrell had ground for his claim 
of intimacy with Henry Willoby, the Oxford 
student, seems supported by the fact that he 
adds to this edition of 1696 a poem in the 
same metre as ‘Avisa,’ headed ‘ The Victoria 
of English Chastitie under the fained name 
of Avisa,’ and signed ‘ Thomas Willo^ frater 
Henrici Willoby nuper defuncti/ The Ox- 
ford student Henry Willoby undoubtedly had 
a brother named Thomas. The name of 
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Hadrian Dorrell was apparently assumed. No 
Oxford student Toearing that appellation is 
known to the university registers. It is pro- 
bable that ^ Hadrian Dorrell ' was sole author 
of ‘A visa/ and that he named his work after 
his friend Henry Willoby, in the same man- 
ner as Nicolas Breton named a poem, ‘The 
Countess of Pemhrokes Passion/ after the 
patroness in whose honour and for whose 
delectation it was written. 

The chief interest of the poem lies in its ap- 

? arent hearings on Shakespeare’s biography, 
n prefatory verses in six-line stanzas, which 
are signed ‘ Contraria Oontrariis : Yigilan- 
tius: Dormitanus/ direct mention is made of 
Shakespeare’s poem of ‘ Lucrece,’ which was 
licensed for the press on 9 May 1594, only 
four months before ‘Avisa.’ ^ This is the 
earliest open reference made in print by a 
contemporary author to Shakespeare’s name. 
The notice of Shakespeare lends substance 
to the theory that the alleged friend of Wil- 
loby, who is known in the poem under the 
initials ‘ W.S.,’ may he the dramatist himself. 
‘W.S.’is spoken of as ‘the old player.’ If 
this identity he admitted, there is a likeli- 
hood that tie troubled amour from which 
* W.S.' is said in the poem to have recently 
recovered is identical with the intrigue that 
forms one of the topics of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets. TheMvolous tone in wmch ‘W.S.’ 
is made in ‘Avisa’ to refer to his recent 
amorous adventure suggests, moreover, that 
the professed tone of pain which characterises 
the poet’s addresses to a disdainful mistress 
in his sonnets is not to be interpreted quite 
seriously. 

‘Willobies Avisa’ proved popular, and 
rapidly went through six editions, but very 
few copies survive. Of the first edition, 
published in 1694, two perfect copies are 
j^own — one in the British Museum, and the 
other in Mr. Christie Miller’s library at 
BritweU. *, a slightly imperfect copy is in the 
Huth Library. No copy is now known either 
of the edition of 1696, containing for the 
first time Dorrell’s ‘ Apologie ’ and Thomas 
Willoby’s contribution, or of a third edition 
published after 1696 and before 1605. A 
fourth edition (‘the fourth time corrected 
and augmented’) was issued by Windet, the 
originfil printer and publisher, in 1606; a 
unmue copy is at Britwell. Bagford, Ben- 
jamin Burley, and other collectors noted an 
edition of 1*609, which was probably a ‘ re- 
mainder ’ issue of the fourth edition. The 
work was repnnted in 1635 by William 
Stansby,andwas described on the title-page 
as ‘ the ^h time corrected and augmented ; ’ 
a copy, said to be unique, is in the British 
Museum. Dr. Grosart reprinted privately in 


1880 the first edition, with extracts from the 
additions first published in 1596, although 
now only accessible in the editions of 1609 
and 1686. The portion supposed to refer to 
Shakespeare was reprinted in ‘Shakspore 
Allusion Books’ (pt. i. ed. 0. M. Ingleby, 
New Shakspere Society, 1864, pp. 69 et seq.) 

[Qrosart’s reprint of Willobie his Avisa, 
1880 ; Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, 

WILLOUGHBY, Sib HUGH {d. 1654), 
sea-captain, was the grandson of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby of Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, 
and youngest son of Sir Henry Willoughby 
of Middleton, who was made a knight-ban- 
neret at the battle of Stoke in 1487, and 
died in 1528. He served in the expedition 
to Scotland in 1544, and was knighted by 
the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset) at Leith on 11 May. He after- 
wards had a commission on the border, and 
was captain of Lowther Castle in 1648-9 
(CaL State Papers, Dom. Addenda, 1547- 
1665, p. 402), but the downfall of Somerset 
materially altered his position, and the friend- 
ship of some persons connected with the navy 
is said to have turned his thoughts towards 
the sea. It would seem that Sebastian Cabot 
was one of these. It may be, too, that he 
was known as a capable commander, and at 
that time rank and authority were more con- 
sidered than seamanship and navigation. 
He was appointed captain of the ship Bona 
Esperanza and captain-general of the fleet 
for the intended voyage to Cathay ; Richard 
Chancellor [q. v.] was captain of the Edward 
Bonaventure and pilot-general of the fleet ; 
and with him, as master of the Edward 
Bonaventure, was Stephen Borougli [q. v*], 
who was accompanied by his younger bro- 
ther, William Borough fq. v.l There was 
a third ship, the Bona Confidentia (cf. ib, 
p. 432). The object of the voyage, as laid 
down by Cabot in the instructions dated 
9 May 1563, was to search for a north- 
eastern passage to Cathay and India, and on 
the next day the ships left RatcUfle. They 
dropped down the river by easy stages, were 
detained for several weeks off Harwich, and 
did not finally get away till 23 June. On 
27 July they anchored at one of the Lofoden 
Isles, and remained there three days. On 
2 Aug., in latitude 70® a boat came oif from 
the shore and promised to get them a pilot for 
Vardohuus, apparently the only place they 
knew by name. But the wind blew them 
off the shore and freshened into a violent 

f ile, in which the ships were separated. The 
speranza and Confidentia met. again the 
next day, but they saw nothing more of the 
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Edward, whidi, as we now know, got into 
the White Sea and to St. Nicholas. 

On 14 Aug. the ships discovered land, ap- 
parently uninhabited, in latitude 72°, but 
were unable to reach it by reason of the 
shoal water and the ice. From this position 
they ran seventy leagues S.S.E., then steered 
N.W. by W. for a day, then for two days 
W.S.W., and on the 23rd they saw land, 
trending W.S.W. and E.N.E. ; then, before 
a. strong westerly gale, they ran to the 
N. by E. thirty leagues. It is well to note 
these positions and courses, as they show 
more clearly than is otherwise possible the 
extreme ignorance of all the responsible 
officers, Chancellor and Borough being ab- 
sent, not only of the pilotage but of the 
most simple navigation. If the latitude 72° 
is to be accepted as anything like correct, 
they had been blown over to the coast of 
NovayaZemlya,but the courses sailed after- 
wards are incomprehensible. On 14 Sept, 
they again found themselves in with the 
land, rocky and high, where were good har- 
bours. For the next three days they ex- 
amined the coast, and on the 18th went 
into one of the harbours, afterwards known 
as Arzina, near to Kegor, where Norwe- 
gian Lapland marches with Russian. It 
was described as running * into the mainland 
about two leagues, and in breadth half a 
league ; wherein were very many seal fishes 
and other great fishes ; and upon the main 
we saw bears, great deer, foxes, with divers 
strange beasts . . . to us unknown and also 
wonderful.^ Here, considering the lateness 
of the season and the badness of the weather, 
they resolved to winter. But for wintering 
in an arctic climate they had no provision. 
The country was entirely desolate and unin- 
habited, and Willoughby and his companions 
perished miserably. When, some few years 
afterwards, the ships and bodies were found, 
there were found also Willoughby’s journal 
and will, by which it appeared that he and 
most of the party were still alive in January 
1664. The journal is printed in Hakluy/s 
‘Principal Navigations’ (i. 232-^, and a 
manuscript copy of it is in the Cottonian 
manuscripts (Otho E.yiii. 10), but the original 
has disappeared. Neither it nor the will can 
now be traced j nor is anything clep-rly known 
of their discovery or of their being brought 
to England. All that can be said is that the 
commonly received stories (Fox Bottenb, 
English i. 99) are directly contra- 

dicted by positive evidence (BUxmjxx, i, 
288, 294, 297) that nothing certain was 
known in the summer of 1667. 

By his will (Porch, 84), proved 1 July 
1628, Sir Henry left to Hugh ‘ all my lands 


and tenements in Mapurley in the county 
of Derby, Brokistow, and Basseford in Not- 
tinghamshire, and a parcel of land at Wal- 
sall in Staffordshire ; ’ and further directs, 
as to certain sums due to him, ‘ that my son 
John shall receive the same, to tho use to 
purchase or buy a marriage fox* my son Hugh, 
if the same Hugh will bo guided and ordered 
by my said son Sir John Willoughby; or 
else the same sums of money to bo disposed 
for the wealth of my soul.’ Of the marriag<i 
80 bought there does not seem to bo any 
direct record ; but in tho will of Sir John 
(Populwell, 22), proved 22 Jan, 1648-9, 
mention is made of ‘ my nioce Rose, daughter 
of my brother Hugh,’ as well, as a h^gacy of 
6^. IBs. 4cd. yearly ‘ to my brother, Sir llugh,’ 
In the Wollaton accounts there is also men- 
tion of 20/?. a year paid out ot‘ the Wollaton 
property to Ilonry, son of Sir Hugh (OoL- 
VILB, p. 813). 

A portrait, full length, preserved Wolla- 
ton, was lent by Ijord Middlotion to tho 
Tudor Exhibition of 1890 and to tho Naval 
Exhibition of 1891. 

[Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, i, 226-S7 ; 
Thoroton’s Hist, of Nottmgbiunshire, 1797, ii. 
209 ; Colvile’s Warwickshiro Worthies, p. 318 ; 
Brown’s Worthies of Nottinghanishiro, p. 
Beazloy’s John and Sebastian Cabot, 1H98, pp. 
182, 186, 195; information from Lady Midillo- 
ton.] J. K. L. 

WILLOUGHBY, Sm NESBIT JOBT AH 
(1777-1849), rear-admiral, descended from 
a younger branch of the Wollaton family, 
and son of Robert Willoughby of Oossall, 
Nottinghamshire, by his second wife, Bar- 
bara, daughter of James Bruco of Kinloch, 
was born on 29 Aug. 1777. His Christian 
names sugpst some connection with tho 
family of Lady Nelson’s first husband [see 
Nbison, Fk/inobs IIbbbbwt, VrsoouNTma 
Nblbon], but there does not appear to bo 
any record of it. He entered tho navy in 
May 1790 on board the Latona, with Cap- 
tain (Sir) Albemarle Bertie ; he was after- 
wards in the Edgar and other ships on the 
home station, and in January 1793 went 
out to the coast of Africa in the Orpheus 
frigate, which, after a successful cruise 
against the French trade, was sent round to 
the East India station, where she captured 
the French frigate Duguay-Trouin on 5 May 
1794. At the reduction of Malacca in 
August 1796 Willoughby had command of 
a boat, and in February-March 1796 was 
present at the occupation of Amboyna and 
Banda (James, i. 414-16), from which even 
a midshipman’s share of the prize-money 
must have been considerable. lie was after- 
wards in the Heroine and in the Suffolk, 
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flagship of Rear-admiral Peter Rainier [q.T.], 
by whom he was promoted, on 13 Jan. 1798, 
to be lieutenant of the Victorious of 74 guns, 
then commanded by Captain William Clark. 
On 30 June Clark suspended him from duty 
and placed him under arrest for disrespect- 
ful behaviour. Afterwards he remitted the 
punishment and ordered him to return to 
his duty. This Willoughby declined to do 
withqut an acknowledgment that the arrest 
was unjust ; and as Clark refused this, he 
applied for a court-martial. It was nearly 
twelve months before a court could be as- 
sembled, and Willoughby was then con- 
victed of having ' behaved to Captain Clark 
in a contemptuous and disrespectful manner; ’ 
but, in consideration of his long confinement, 
onlj sentenced *to be dismissed his ship.’ 
Rainier, thinking probably that twelve 
months’ confinement in the tropics had fully 
unished him, appointed him the next day, 
4 June 1799, to command the Amboyna 
brig ; but the imprisonment had told severely 
on Willoughby’s health, and he was obliged 
to invalid, taking passage in the Sceptre for 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the way thither 
he piloted the ship’s boat through a reef of 
rocks at Rodriguez, and captured a French' 
privateer brig which had sought safety 
within it. On 6 Nov. the Sceptre was 
blown from her anchor and driven on shore 
in Table Bay, with the loss of her captain 
and a great part of her crew. Willoughby, 
with many of the officers, was at a ball on 
shore, and so escaped. 

In August 1800 he was appointed to the 
Russell, one of the fleet which went to the 
Baltic in the following spring, and of the 
squadron which, under the command of 
Nelson, fought the battle of Copenhagen on 
2 April, fiu this, WiUoughby^s conduct in 
boarding under a heavy fire and taking pos- 
session of the Danish ship Provesteen was 
highly commended ; and as he returned to 
his snip on the next day he was loudly 
cheered by his shipmates, on the order of 
the captain. But the captain was not a 
pleasant man to work with, and Willoughby 
repmd his overbearing conduct with studied 
insolence. Each appned for a court-martial 
on the other. The captain was. tried for 
tyranny and oppression on 22 Jime, and 
was, notwithstanding the evidence, ac- 
q^uitted, the charges being pronounced 
volous, scandalo^, malicious, and totally 
unfounded, tending to lessen the dignity 
and to subvert the good order and discipline 
. of his majesty’s naval service.’ The next day 
WRloughby in turn was tried * for treating 
his captain with insolende and contempt,’ 
and, as this was proved by the evidence, he 


was dismissed the service ; his previous trial 
for a similar offence and the judgment of 
the court on the previous day certainly tell- 
ing against him {Courts Martial^ vol. xcvi.) 

On the renewal of the war in 1803 Sir 
John Thomas Duckworth [q. v.], then going 
out to the West Indies os commander-in- 
chief, ^ received Willoughby on board his 
flagship as a volunteer ; and on his report 
the sentence was remitted and Willoughby 
repromoted to be lieutenant on 26 Oct. 1803. 
In November Duckworth’s flagship, the 
Hercule, to which Willoughby belonged, 
was sent to join the squadron under Com- 
modore Loring, then blockading Cape Fran- 
$ais, in co-operation with the revolted 
ne^oes under General Dessalines, By the 
end of the month the garrison had concluded 
a treaty with Dessalines, by which they 
were to embark on board their ships in the 
port and put to sea on or before the fiOt h. 
But as Loring would not accept anything 
but absolute surrender, and they could not 
elude his violence, they were obliged to 
capitulate. The ships were to come out of 
the harbour with their colours flying, fire a 
complimentary broadside, and strike their 
flags. M. Montalan, commanding tho French 
frigate Olorinde, is described as refusing to 
accept this convention, and attempting to 
escape (Troxtbe, iii. 800). In doing this 
his ship took the ground under the negro 
batteries,^ which were preparing to sot her 
on fire with red-hot shot, or, as an alterna- 
tive, put to death every soul that landed 
from ner. Willoughby, who was in com- 
mand of the Hercule’s launch— one of the 
boats which had been towing the other ships 
out of the mole — seeing the Olorinde’s im- 
minent danger, went on board her, persuaded 
Montalan and the officer commanding the 
troops to surrender at once, hoisted the 
English flag, and eventually succeeded in 
bringing the ship off, to be added to the 
English navy. The preservation of nine 
hundred lives was thus owing, Duckworth 
wrote, to Willoughby’s uncommon exertions 
and professional abifi^ (Jambs, iii. 206 ; cf. 
Teavbrs, Sib Eatok SrAiTNAEn). Marshall 
thinks that it was for his conduct on this 
evasion that Willoughby was restored to 
his rank ; but if so, tne commission would 
have been dated 80 Nov. ; it was, in fact, 
more than a month earlier, though he had 
not yet had the news of it. 

In the operations agamst Oura^oa, in 
February 1804, Willoughby was in com- 
mand of an advanced battery, exposed to 
the frequent assaults of vastly superior 
numbers, in repelling which and by sichness 
his little force was almost exterminated* 
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Willoughby distinguished himself through- acquitted, but was recommended ^to adopt 
out by his daring and the reckless exposure more moderate language on future occa*^ 
of himseK; frequently, it was said, taking biotxq \ Court8 Martial jjol. cxx.'V.) In view 
his meals sitting in a chair upon the ram- ofthe evidence, the acquHtal appears strange, 
parts or breastwork of the battery (Jambs, for the punishments had certainly been ex- 
iii. 296). Willoughby seems to have denied cessive and irregular ; still more open to 
the chair, and to have maintained that in censure seems the fact that one of the cap- 
the circumstances the example was neces- tains sitting on this court was Corbet, who, 
sary. This was perhaps an afterthought, for on the days immediately preceding, had been 
during the whole of his service danger, tried for a similar otience, and had been simi-' 
whether from storm, the sea, or the enemy, larly acquitted with a slight reprimand, 
seems by itself to have been sufficient lure ; After refitting, the Otter ’w®;® 
but the instances of this are far too nume- off Mauritius, and on 14 Aug. Willoughby, 
rous to be even named here. In February in the sloop^s boats, brought out a vessel 
1806 Duckworth hoisted his flag in the strongly anchored under the batteries of the 
Acosta frigate and appointed Willoughby Black river. On 21 Sept, he commanded 
her first lieutenant, intending to promote the seamen who were put on shore at 
him on his arrival in England, The circum- St, Paul’s witli^ the troops, and had an 
stances of his quarrel with Captain (Sir important share in the happy success of the 
James Athol) ^Wood [q. v.] and the court- operation [see Rowley, Sm JobiabJ, I or 
martial arising out of them prevented this ; exertions at this time the commander- 

and Willoughby was appointed to the Prince in-chief at the Capo, his old patron Albe- 
on 8 July 1806, but was not able to join marie Bertie, promoted him to command 
her till 8 Nov., eighteen days after the battle the N6r6ide frigate; but his conpission m 
of Trafalgar. post-captain was not confirmed till nearly a 

Willoughby was afterwards in the For- year later (6 Sept. 1810), and then for 
midahle, and in 1807 was in the Royal another piece of service — the landing with 
George, Duckworth’s flagship, on the occar a party of a hundred men on the wight <>f 
sionof Ms forcing the passage of the Dar- 80 April, destroying two French batteries 
danelles ; on 14 Feb., when the Ajax was at Jacotel, and utterly routing a strong 
destroyed by fire [see Blackwood, Sib body of militia, Willoughby hiniHolf loading 
Hbeby], he, in the Royal George’s cutter, the onslaught iii full-dress uniform. A few 
was one of the first to go to her assistance, weeks after this (16 June) he narrowly 
and succeeded in saving many lives, but at escaped being killed by the accidental burst* 
the greatest personal risk. In July 1807 ing of a musket fired in exercise. As it 
he was discharged to the Otter slo<m for a was, his right lower jaw was shattered, and 
passage to Monte Yideo and the (Jape of his neck so lacerated that the windpipe was 
Good Hope, where he was promoted to the laid bare* l^or nearly three weeks ne lay 
command of the Otter on 10 Jan. 1808, between life and death, but on 7 July he 
though the commission was not confirmed took part in the capture of Bourbon, and, 
by the admiralty till 9 April. The Otter with nis face and neck still bound up, 
was then sent for a cruise off Mauritius superintended the landing of the troops, 
and to Bombay under the orders of Cap- in August 1810 he was with Captain (Bir 
tain Robert Corbet [q. v,] of the N6r6ide ; Samuel) Fym [q. v.] at tlie seizure of the 
and on her return to Cape Town in the Isle de la Passe on the 18th, and was left 
following January, Willoughby was brought there when Pym went round to Port Xjouib. 
before a court-martial on charges of ^cruelty On the 20th the French squadron came in 
and unofficer-like conduct’ preferred against sight — four large ships and a sloop; and 
him in a letter to the admiral, signed * The though two of the former proved to oe East 
ship Otter’s company, one and all.’ It ap- Indiamen prizes, the other two were 40-gun 
neared from the evidence that there had frigates, which, by going round to Port Louis 
been a great deal of flogging and starting — to join the French ships there, would have 
promiscuous beating with a stick or rope’s- pkeedPym in a position of very great danger, 
end— and that it had been commonly accom- with equal good judgment and boldness 
panied by violent threats; that Wuloughby Willoughby, by hoisting French flags and 
had said that ‘ it was as much pleasure to signals, decoyed the enemy into the passa^ ; 
Mm to punish a man when he comes to the wnen they found out their mistOKe they 
gangway as it waste go to Ms breakfast,’ were no longer able to turn, and were obliged 
and that ' he would flog like hell and start to go into the Grand Port, after a sharp 
like hell.’ The trial lasted over five days, interchange of broadsides with the N4r6ide. 
9-14 Feb*, and in the end Willoughby was At the very first Willoughby had sent off 
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the news to Pym, who joined him on the 
22 nd with three powerful frigates ; the force 
was overwhelmingly superior to the French, 
and Pym resolved to ^ into the port and 
taJce or destroy them. But as he attempted 
to do so on the 23rd two of his ships ran 
aground and could not be moved ; a third, 
going on the wrong side of a shoal, was 
xmable to get close enough in ; the N 6 r 6 ide 
alone succeeded in reaching her allotted 
station, and found herself the target for the 
whole French force. After one of the most 
obstinate defences on record, being reduced 
to a shattered wreck and having lost 222 
men killed or wounded out of a total of 
281, she struck her colours on the morning 
of the 24th. The terrible loss of men was 
partly explained by the fact that the upper 
works of the ship—a French prize — were 
lined with fir, which, on being broken through 
by cannon shot, gave off showers of dangerous 
splinters. At the very beginning of the 
action one of these struck Willoughby on 
the left cheek and tore the eye completely 
out of the socket. The first lieutenant was 
killed; the second lieutenant dangerously 
wounded; the lieutenant of marines was 
also wounded; two lieutenants of soldiers 
were killed. When, after the capture of 
the Isle of France in December, ‘Willoughby 
recovered his liberty and was tried for the 
loss of the N 6 r 6 ide, the court declared that 
the ship had been ^ carried into battle in a 
most judicious, officer-like, and gallant man- 
ner,^ and formally expressed ' its high admira- 
tion of the noble conduct of the captain, 
officers, and ship^s company during the whole 
of the iineg[ual contest.' The sentence, con- 
cluding with a ^ most honourable ’ acquittal, 
has been correctly described as ^unprece- 
dented ’ (MaBSHAIiL). 

On his return to England Willoughby 
■was surveyed by a medical board, and on 
their report was awarded (4 Oct. 1811) a 
pension of 300/. per annum, which was 
afterwards ^1 July 1816) increased to 6501, 
Meantime, m 1812, having no immediate 
prospect of employment, he obtained leave 
to go abroad, and ■went to the Baltic, where 
he offered h& services as a volunteer to Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin [q.v.], then com- 
manding in the Gulf of Riga. Learning, 
however, from Martin that there was no 
immediate prospect of any active operations, 
he went on to St. Petersburg, where his 
offer to serve with the Russian army was 
accepted. He was then sent to Riga, from 
which, on 26 Sept., he accompanied Count 
Steinheil, who, with a force of fifteen thou- 
sand men, was marching^ to join Wittgenstein 
at Polotzk, Before this could be effected 


Steinheil was surprised by a very inferior 
French detachment, and u’fctorly routed with 
the loss of some two thousand men killed or 
taken prisoners. A mong these latter was Wil- 
loughby, who had put a wounded Russian 
on his own horse, and wUvS himself loading 
it when he fell into the hands of a party of 
French hussars. A Dtitch ollicor in tho 
French service befriended him and supplied 
him with money, so that he was abm to 
make tho terrible retreat from Russia with 
comparative comfort. Even so, however, 
the nardships ho underwent told severely on 
a constitution already tried by wounds and 
a tropical climate, and at Kdntgsborg ho was 
seized with a fever which confined him to 
bed for seven weeks. Special representations 
had been made on his btdialf by order of 
the czar, but Napoleon refused to exchange 
him, and on his return to Franco ordered 
him to be confined ati in tlie Ohtlteaii 
de Botiillon. Htir© ho remained for nine 
months, till, on tho advance of tho allies, 
he was moved to Pt^rouno, whence he 
managed to escape. 

On 4 Jan. 1815 Wfillougliby was nomi- 
nated a O.B. ; from IHIB to 1822 ho com- 
manded the Tribune frigate on tho coast of 
Ireland and in tho West Indies 5 on 30 J une 
1827 he was knighted at the instanco of the 
Duke of Clarence, then lord high admiral, 
and again, by a curious blunder of the 
king’s, on 21 Aup. lHi32, when he was in- 
vested with tho insignia of a K.O.I 1 .; on 
14 Jan, 1889 he was awarded a good-service 
pension, and on 30 Nov. 1841 was appointed 
a naval aido-do-camp to the quoon. He 
was promoted to be rear-admiral on 28 April 
1847, and died, unmarried, at his house in 
Montagu Street, l^ortman Bnnare, after a 
fortnight’s suffering, on 19 may 1849. It 
is said that by the seamen of his day he 
was known as * the immortal/ 

A portrait of ‘Willoughby is at Wollaton, 
the property of Lord Middleton, by whom 
it was lent to the Naval Exhibition of 1891. 

[The Memoir in Marshall's Boy. Kav. Biogr. 
vi. (suppl. pt.ii.) in is unusually long (eighty- 
four pages), written apparently from notes sup- 
plied by Willoughby himself; that in O' Byrne’s 
Nav. Biogr, Diet, is merely an abstract of Matv 
shall's. See also Gent Hog, 1849, ii. 648; 
James’s Kaval Hist, (1861 edit., in vol. vi, is 
an engraving of the Wollaton portrait); Troude’s 
Batailles Navales de la France ; official docu- 
ments in the Fublic Record Office, more espe« 
ciaUy the Minutes of Courts Martial] 

J. K. L. 

WILLOUGHBY, RICHARD m (d. 
1862), judge, was the son of a Richard de 
Willoughby who acted as justice in eyre 
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under Edward II, and purcliased the manors 
of Wollaton in Nottin^amshire and Eisley 
in Derbyshire. The original name of the 
family was Bugge. They took the name of 
Willoughby from their lordship of that name 
in Nottinghamshire. In 1324 the younger 
Kichard was substituted for his father as 
knight of the shire for that county, and was 
about the same time appointed chief justice 
of the common pleas in Ireland {JParh Writs^ 

I 306, 312, 814 ; Cal Mot. Pat pp. 78, 94, ‘ 
&7). He is mentioned as one of the justices 
appointed for the trial of the persons who 
had spoiled Henry le Despenser’s lands in 
1322 {Pari Writs, ii. 189). On the acces- 
sion of Edward III he was removed from 
his office and appears in the year-book of 
the first year of that reign as an advocate. 
On 6 March 1328 he was made a justice 
of the common pleas, and on 2 Sopt. 1329 
became second justice. On 15 Dec. 1330 
he was removea into the court of king’s 
bench ; and when Geoffrey le Sprope [q.y.], 
the chief justice, went abroad with the king, 
Willoughby occupied the chief seat during 
his absence, at difterent times from 1332, 
till Geoffrey le Scrope ultimately resigned in 
the middle of ISfe. From this time he 
presided in the court until he was displaced 
on 24 July 1340 (Foss). 

In 1331 he was captured journeying 
towards Grantham by a certain Eichard de 
Folville, and compelled to pay a ransom of 
ninety marks (KjNiaHTON', i. 460). ,In No- 
vember 1340 he was arrested by order of 
the king, and imprisoned in Oorfe Oastle 
{French Chronicle of London, p, 84). He 
was tried on several charges at Westminster 
on 13 Jan. {ib. p. 87). But he was restored 
to office as one of the justices of the com- 
mon pleas on 9 Oct. following, and continued 
to hold the office of judge till 1367, but pro- 
bably retired in that year (DuopAiB, Onlines 
Jurididales, p. 46). He died in 1362. His 
extensive estates were situated in the coun- 
ties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lincoln, but 
he also had a house in London in * le Baly ’ 
(Cal Inq, post mortem, ii. 5^56). He married, 
nrst, Isabel, daughter of Sir Koger Mortein ; 
secondly, Joanna,* and thirdly, Isabella, and 
had several children. Later members of the 
family were Sir Hugh Willoughby [q. v,l 
Sir Nesbit Josiah Willoughby Jq. v.J, and 
Francis WiUughby, the naturalist [q. v.] 

[Foss’s Judges of England, and authorities 
cited in text.] W. E. E. 

WILLOUGHBY, Sin EOBEET, first 
BiEOicr WinnotroHBY pb Beokb (1462-1602), 
born in 1462, was son and heir of Sir John 
Willoughby, and great-great-grandson of 


Eobert, fourth baron Willoughby de Eresby 
(d. 1396). His father was probably the .T olin 
Willoughby who was sheriff of Somerset in 
1465. The ancestral seat was at Glutton in 
that county, where Sir Eobert afterwards 
acquired other estates. His mother was 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Sir Edmund 
Cheney or Oheyne of Broke, Wiltshire, and 
Up-Ottery, Devonshire. In or before 1 47 5 he 
married Blanclie, daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Ohampernowne of Beer F errors, Devon- 
shire, and Callington, Cornwall. Through 
her he became possessed of the Beer Ferrers 
estate. His mother died in or before 1479, 
in which year he was found to be cousin and 
coheir, in her right, of Humphrey Stallord, 
earl of Devon [q. v.] ^ Ilis mother’s family 
were strong Lancastrians, and Willoughby 
joined them as one of the hjaders in the 
abortive rising of Henry Staffim*d, secoxid 
duke of Buckingham [q. v.], in Oct.obor 
1483. After the dispersion of the insurgents 
Willoughby, with three of OlnmeyH, 
escaped to Brittany (Por^ynoKB YiUion., 
p. 700), where they Joined Henry Tuilor, 
earl oi Eichmond (iJenry YIl). An act 
of attainder was immediately paHsijd, in 
which Willoughby is described as 4ato of 
Byerferrya, knight’ {Mot Pari vi. 246). 
Probably under a grant following on this 
act, Humphrey Btaubrd of (IJrafton seixed 
Willoughby’s estates [floo under 
HTOrimEr, Eahb of Devon]. 

Willoughby doubtless returned with Bich- 
mond when he landed at Milford on 7 Aug. 
1485. He is mentioned by the ^Oroyland 
Oontinuator’ (p. 574) amonff the fourteen 
leading generals of liichmond’s army at Bos- 
worth. Immediately after the victory Henry 
detached him from the main army to maren 
from Leicester to Sherifi‘ Hutton in York- 


shire, and seize the person of Edward, earl 
of Warwick, son of Gfeorge, duke of Clarence, 
and nephew of Edward IV, and his cousin, 
the Princess Elizabeth, who had both been 
imprisoned there by Bichard III. Bherifi’ 
Hutton apparently surrendered without re- 
sistance, and Willoughby marched with 
Warwick to London (PonmoBB Vnnoix^, 
p. 718). 

On 24 Sept, in the same year Willoughby 
was granted the receivership of the duchy 
of Cornwall and the office of steward of all 
manner of mines in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall in which there was any proportion of 
gold or silver. He was appointed high 
steward of the household preparatory to 
Henry VIPs coronation on 30 Oct. (Cahf- 
BBLB, Mat ii. 3, &c.) Parliament met on 
7 Nov, 1486, and at once repealed Ei- 
chard Ill’s act of attainder against Wil- 
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louffhby and other Lancastrians (JKoi. Farl as his envoy to Brittany. Willougliby^s in- 
vi 273) Humpbrey Stafford was attainted, structions were to promise aid against tbe 
blit his lands were exempted from forfeiture French if the duchess would refuse the 
to the crown, and WiUoughby, who appears French king’s proposals. Willoughby was 
to have seized them on his march to Sheriff- at the same time (16 July 1490) appointed 
Hutton, retained them in peaceful posses- admiral of the fleet (XlYKiiiB, xii* 

giQji, 455), and left England on 18 Aug. (Ma- 

Willoughby is first styled ‘knight for the ohado, Journal^ p. 212), at the head of a 
king’s body’ in a grant dated 26 Dec. 1485 thousand archers, whom ho threw into the 
(Campbell, Mat i. 222, 442). He was town of Morlaix. On 21 Sept, he had audi- 
also granted on 20 June 1486 the manor of ence of the duchess at Bonnes (lb, p. 220). 
Cary, and lands in Stokegolampton and Thefruitlessnessofhis diplomacy was proved 
Bruton Weyokale, Somerset, forfeited by by the marriage oftho duchess to Charles VIII 
John, lord Zouche. In this grant he is on the following 6 Dec., and the incorpora- 
fityled for the first time a king^s councillor tion of Brittany with France. 

(Campbell, Mat, i. 467 ; see Polydoeb As a reward for his services Willoughby 
VsEeiL, p, 719). It was perhaps with the was summoned to mrliament by writ dated 
hope that the new king’s favourite would 12 Aug. 6 Henry V II (1491); (see ‘Crea- 
exert his influence to maintain her in her tions,’ 1483-1640 in Dep.-Keeper Publk 
estates that Cecilia, duchess of York, mother Itecords, App. 47th Hep. ; other authorities 
of Richard HI, soon after the battle of Bos- give 12 Aug. 1492). Tlio defeat of Henry’s 
worth, granted to Willoughby by letters diplomacy and his engagements with the 

E atent, dated 1 Oct. 1485, the offices of Emperor Maximilian, to whom Anne had 
eeper of the great park of Fasteme and of been betrothed, impelled him to an invasion 
lieutenant of the forest of Bradon, Wiltshire, of Franco. WiUoughby was relieved of 
and steward of all her possessions in that octualcommandof the licet, though retained 
county (Campbell, Mat i. 468). Of these in his office as admiral and nominated mar- 
grants he was fortunate enough to obtain a shal of the army. The campaign was 
confirmation on 20 June 1486 by Henry VII short. An unsuccessful siege was laid to 
(i5.) On 7 Feb. 1487 he was appointed a Boulogne, and Qn 3 Nov. a treaty of peace 
commissioner of assize for Devonshire and was signed at Etaples, a formal req^uest to 
Oomwall {ib, ii. 117),bemgsheriff of Devon- that effect having Doen made to Henry bv 
shire for 1487-8 (Risdom, App. p. 8; the miUtary commanders (1 Nov. 1492, tb, 
Campbell, li. 461), Aiter the reversal p. 490). On the following 18 Feb. Wil- 
of his attainder Willoughby seems to have loughby received a grant of the office of 
made his mother’s seat of Broke, near W est- seneschal of the lands in Wiltshire belonging 
bury, Wiltshire, his residence. He is for the to the earldoms of Warwick and Salisbury 
first time described as Robert Willoughby (Pat Moll^ 8 Hon. VII, pt. ii. m. 18). At 
de Brooke (dc) in commissions issued on about the same time, the exact date being 
23 Dec. 1488. unknown, he was made a knight of the 

At the same time Willoughby was ap- Garter. He was present as lord steward on 
pointed a commissioner of musters of archers 1 Nov. 1494 when Prince Henry (Henry 
m the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, VIII) was created Duke of York, and took 
Devon, and Cornwall, for the proposed ex- part in the reception of Catharine of Arragon 
pedition for the defence of Brittany (ih, pp. m 1601 (Gaiebneb, Zatter$ and Papm, h 
B85, 386 ; cf. tb. p. 417). On 1 March 1489 39^ 416, ii. 104). 

he was appointed, jointly with Sir John Willoughby’s next employment was against 
Cheyne, to lead the expedition (ib. p. 419 ; cf. Perkin Warbeok, who landed in Cornwall on 
Ration 360). The army consisted 7 Sept, 1497. When news arrived that he 

of eight thousand men, and was destined was threatening the coast with a few ships, 
to avenge the destruction of Edward, lord Willoughby, as admiral, took command of 
Woodville, and the English auxiliaries of the the fleet (see Awrsris, ii. 216). He took part 
Bretons at the battle of St. Aubin-du-Co3>- in the relief of Exeter a few days later 
mier on 28 July 1488. A’ number of inde- (Bacon, p. 191). 

cisive actions followed, and, after a five Some proceedings inthe exchequer in 1607 
months’fruitlesscampaign,theforc6 returned disclose the exact date of Willou^by’s death 
to England in the winter of 1489 (Hall, as 23 Aug. 1502 (MS. E. 0. 23 Hen. VII, 
epbron. p. 442). Henry next tried negotia- M. T. iiii. dors.) His will, dated 19 Aug., 
tions, his object being to prevent the mar- was proved on 26 Dec. 1602. He left a sou 
riage of Aime, duchess of Brittany, with and heir, Sir Robert, second baron Wil- 
Charles VIII. He despatched Willoughby loughby de Broke, and a daughter Elizabeth, 
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married to John, lord Bynham. On Robert’s 
death in 1622, without surviving male issue, 
the barony fell into abeyance between the 
two daughters of his son Edward : Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir Eulhe Greville [see under 
Grbyillb, Sir Ftokb, first Lord Brookb], 
and Blanch, wife of Sir Francis Bawtrey. 
A descendant of the elder daughter, Richard 
Verney, successfully claimed the barony in 
1696 [see Vbrney, Riohaed, third Barok 
W iLLotraHBX RB Broke], 

[Historise Croylandensis Continuatio in Gale’s 
Scriptores (Oxford* 1684), pp. 461-678 ; Poly- 
dore Vergirs Historia Anglica (od. Leyden, 
1661) ; Hall’s Ohron, 1809 ; Machado’s Journals 
in Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry Vll (Rolls 
Ser. 1868) ; Patent Rolls of Henry VII, MS. 
R. 0. ; Rymer’s Foedera (ed. 1741) ; Rotuli Par- 
liamentorum, vol. vi. ; Gairdner’s Letters and 
Papers of Richard III and Henry VH (2 vols. 
1861); Campbell’s Materials for a Hist, of 
Henry Vn (2 vols. 1873); Bacon’s Hist, of 
Henry VII, ed. Ellis and Spodding, 1868 ; Works, 
vol, vi. ; Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, 1672; 
Anstis’s Register of the Garter, 2 vols. 1724; 
Beltz’s Order of the Garter, 1841 ; Collinson’s 
Hist, of Somerset, 3 vols. 1791 ; Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, vol. vi. * Devonshire’ (1822); 
Risdon’s Survey of Devonshire, ISU ; Hoaro’s 
Modern Wiltshire, vol, iv. ; Collins’s Poorage, 
ed. Brydges, 1812, vol. vi. ; G. E. C[okayneJ’s 
Complete Peerage, 1898 ; Busch's K6nig Hein- 
rich VII (Stuttgart, 1892).] I. S. L. 

WELLS, Sir CHARLES (1666-1741), 
general, son of Anthony Wills of St. 
Gorran, Cornwall, by * Jenofer ’ (Guinevere), 
his wife, was baptised at St. Gorran on 
23 Oct. 1666 (Pamh JReg%8tcr\ His father, 
whose family had been settled in Cornwall 
since early in the sixteenth century, farmed 
his own land, and, having encumbered 
his estate with debts, quitted the same 
at the revolution and offered his ser- 
vices and those of six of his sons to the 
Prince of Orange, who, it is said, gave them 
all commissions Q^arochial JStst of Corn^ 
wall) pp. 11, 101). Charles Wills appears 
to have been appointed a subaltern in 
Colonel Thomas Erie’s foot regiment (dis- 
banded in 1698), with which corps he 
served in the Irish campaign. On 1 July 
1691 he was appointed captain in the regi- 
ment Imown as the 19th foot, the colonelcy 
of which had been bestowed on Erie on 
1 J an. 1691. WilLs served several campaigns 
in Flanders, including the battle of Landen. 
On 6 Nov. 1694 he was appointed major to 
Colonel Thomas Saunderson’s foot regiment, 
and on 1 May 1697 was promoted lieute* 
nantHsolonel. A few months later Saundejy 
son’s foot was disbanded and the officers 
placed on half-pay. On the formation of 


Viscount Charlemont’s foot regiment in Ire- 
land (28 June 1701), Wills was appointed 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy, and in tlie fol- 
lowing spring embarked with his corps for 
Cadiz. 

Thence Oharlemont’s regiment was sent to 
the West Indies, where W ills gained distinc- 
tion in the island of Guadeloupe, and several 
towns were burnt after the French troops 
had been defeated. In the action at La 
Bayliffe ‘ Colonel Wills behaved himself with 
great bravery’ {London GazettOy 10 May 
1703. He succeeded to the command of the 
troops on shore in April 1703 ; and, after 
burning and destroying the French towns 
and fortifications along the coast, he em- 
barked his troops on board the squadron on 
7 May 1703, bringing away all the captured 
French guns. After losing many olficers 
and men in the West Indies, Oharlemout’s 
regiment (30th foot) returned to Ireland 
in the winter of 1703-4. 

In 1705 Wills accompanied the Earl of 
Peterborough to Spain as quart, (srmiistw- 
general, and served almost uniutorruptedly 
in the Peninsula until .December 1710, lie 
was at the taking of Barcelona on 4 Oct. 
1706, and nine days later was appointed 
colonel of a regiment of marintm (30th 
foot), vie© Thomas Pownall. Wills was 
subsequently second in command in the 
district of Leridaj and rendered valu- 
able service in the important action at Bon 
Estevan, where lie commanded after Major- 
general Conyngham was mortally wounded 
(26 Jan. 1706); again distinguished him- 
self at the defence of the town of Ijorida, 
which capitulated after an obstinate de- 
fence : was appointed a brigadier-general on 
1 Jan. 1707 ; commanded l)q00 marines and 
a Spanish regiment in Sardinia (1708), and 
reduced Cagliari, lie was promoted major- 
general on 1 Jan, 1709, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces on board Ad- 
miral Baker’s fleet on 17 June in the same 
year. 

Wills fought at Almenara in 1710, and 
commanded an infantry brigade at the battle 
of Saragossa. He was thereupon recom- 
mended to Queen Anno for promotion to 
the grade of lieutenant-general (M«r/6oroM^A 
v. 168), which rank had boon 
already conferred on him in Spain by 
Charles HI, the titular king. In the unfor- 
tunate action at Brihuega on 1 Dec. 1710, 
Wills earned fresh laurels, and was men- 
tioned in General Stanhope’s despatches as 
having been * during the action at the post 
which was attaokea with most vigour and 
which he as resolutely defended.’ After 
suffering a rigorous imprisonment of some 
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montlis, Wills was allowed to return to 
England. 

When Preston was taken by the Jacobite 
forces in 1715, Wills, who was then com- 
manding in Cheshire, assembled his troops 
at Manchester, and then marched to Wigan, 
where he arrived on 11 Nov. He had at 
his disposal the cavalry regiments of Pitt, 
Wynne, Honey wood, Dormer, Munden, and 
Stanhope, and Preston’s foot regiment. At 
Wigan Wills received intelligence that 

was advancing from Durham by forced! 
marches with about nine hundred cavalry, 
and would be ready to take the enemy in 
flank. Early on 12 Nov. Wills marched 
towards Preston, and at one in the after- 
noon he arrived at the bridge over the 
Bibble, and found there about three hundred 
of the rebel horse and foot who U]jon the 
approach of the royal troops withdrew 
hastily into the town, where barricades had 
been erected. On coming before Preston a 
reconnaissance was made by Wills in per- 
son, and, in consequence of his party being 
fired upon and two men killed, he ordered 
an ^ immediate assault by Preston’s foot 
regiment, which corps behaved with great 
bravery. At the same time Wills ordered 
the whole town to be surrounded, to the 
right and left, by the cavalry. The rebels, 
being well posted behind the barricades, in- 
flicted great loss on Preston’s regiment (the 
C^eronians), which was commanded by 
Lieutenant-colonel Lord Forester. After 
two barricades had been gallantly charged, 

, and the troops repulsed with equal courage, 
Wills drew off his men, and, all the avenues 
to the town having been effectually secured, 
the cavalry were ordered to stand at their 
horses’ heads all that night. At nine o’clock 
next morning General Carpenter arrived 
with three dragoon regiments. The rebels 
witnessed the arrival oi the reinforcements 
from the church steeple, and, losing heart, 
their commander was anxious to capitulate. 
‘Unconditional surrender’ were 5ie only 
terms that Carpenter and Wills would give, 
^d after stormy debates within the be- 
leaguered town the rebels laid down their 
arms and surrendered next morning [see 
Eobstee, Thomas, 1676P-1738; and Ox- 
Bx^l^^H, Hehev], 

A good deal of friction occurred between 
Carpenter and Wills on this occasion, the 
former bemg the senior officer, and it 
was mcreased by George I bestowing the 
r^k of lieutenant-general on Wills 
directly news of the surrender of the rebels 
at Preston reached London, no notice being 
then taken of Carpenter’s share in the succesi 


In January 1716 Oarpontor sent a challenge 
by General Churchill to Wills (Life of 
George, Lord CarpeMer), but the duel was 
honourably compromisod by the generous 
intervention of the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Montagu. Wills was appointed 
colonel of the 3rd foot on 5 Jan. 1716, 
governor of Portsmouth 1717, lieutenant- 
general of tho ordnance on 22 April 1718, 
K.B. on 17 Juno 1725, colonel of the 
grenadier guards on 26 Aug. 172(J, general 
commanding the foot in 1730, M.X\ ff)r 
Totnes (1714-41), and one of George I’s 
privy council. 

"V^'ills died unmarried in London on 25 Dec. 
1741, and was interred in W(iHtminster Ab- 
bey ; there is a m(3morial inscription in tho 
Guards’ Ohaptd, Westminster). 

It appears from tlie ^ Political State of 
Great Britain’ for September 1726 that 
there was an intention, unrealised owing to 
George I’s death, of creating Wills a pe<jr 
with the title of Baron IVest.ou. With the 
exception of a few legacies and an annuity 
of 200^. per annum to his nephew Ttichnrd 
Wills, Sir Charles be(iutmthed all his for- 
tune, which was a very considerable one, to 
his executor. General Sir itobort Uich, bart. 
This will was unsuccessfully contostod by 
Sir Eichard Wills in tho probate court* 

pohn Burchett’s Hist, of the most remark- 
able Transactions at Boa; Life of Ooorgo Lord 
Carpenter ; Dalton's English Amy Lists, 1061* 
1714, vol. iii, ;Dr. John Eroind’s Mtmoir of the 
fel of Peterborougli ; G eorgian Era ; Hamilton’s 
Hist, of tho Gronadior Guards; Hist. MSB. 
Comm. 11th Hop. App. pt, iv., wherein are 
several letters relating to Preston fight, 1715; 
London Gazettes, especially those for 10 May 
1703 and 4 Oct. 1708 ; Boyer’s Queen Anno, 
1785, pp. 295, 418, 465 ; Lord Mahon’s War of 
^e Succession in Spain; IVirochial Hist, of 
Cornwall, voh ii.; Eapin’s Hist, of England; 
Visitations of Cornwall, ed. Vivian (1887), 
which contain a pedigree of the Wills family 
drawn up by the Eev. J. V. Wills; Warburton’s 
Memoir of the Earl of Peterborough; Eegisters 
of Westminster Abbey.] 0. D-n* 


WILLS, JAMES (1790-1868), poet and 
man of letters, born on 1 Jan. 17&0, was the 
younger son of Thomas Wills of Willsgrove, 
CO. Roscommon, a country gentleman be- 
longing to afamily of Cornish extraction long 
settled in Ireland, who had married as his 
^cond wife a daughter of Captain James 
Browne of Moyne, co. Roscommon. He re- 
ceived his education at Dr. Miller’s school at 
Blackrock, co. Dublixu and from private 
tutors. He entered at Trinity College, Dub- 
Im, on 1 Nov. 1809, taking a high place at 
entrance. During his university career he 
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formed one of a brilliant circle of undergra- 
duates, whicli included Charles Wolfe [q.v.], 
John Sydney Taylor [q-vQ, John Anster 

g [. V.], and Samuel O’Sullivan [see under 
’SuLLiVAir, MoetimbeI He inherited as 
joint-heir with his brother a very consider- 
able estate, which came into his family 
through his mother; and in early manhood 
was in very easy circumstances. B ut shortly 
after leaving the university the improvidence 
of the elder orother, who managed to squan- 
^r the property of both, left the younger 
with very slender resources, and Wills was 
obliged to abandon the notion he had formed 
of embracing the profession of the bar, though 
he had taken the first steps towards getting 
called, and had entered at the Middle Temple 
in 1821. 

Returning to Ireland, Wills spent several 
years at Bray, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
engaged in desultory literary pursuits, and 
wrote many of his subsequently published 
poems at this period. Here also he met 
Charles Robert Maturin [o. vj, and wrote 
his well-known poem, * The Universe,’ which 
was published by, and long attributed to, 
Maturin, and the authorship of which was 
long a subject of literary controversy (cf. 
Notes and Queries^ 6th ser, iii. 20, 172, 240, 
280, S40 ; Dublin tfniv. Mag, October 1876 ; 
Irish Quarterly JRevieto, March 1862). For 
this poem, wlxich is now proved to have 
been entirely the composition of Wills, Ma- 
turin received 600/. from Colburn. 

In 1822 Wills married Katherine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Gorman, niece of Chief- 
justice Charles Kendal Bushe [gi. v.l, and 
grandniece of Sir John Doyle 
took orders on his marriage m the expecta- 
tion of receiving a presentation to a crown 
living through the chief justice, a hope 
which was defeated through a change of 
government. From the -date of his marriage 
until 1888 he resided in Dublin. 

In 1881 he published * The Disembodied, 
and other Poems,’ in Dublin, and became a 
constant contributor to ^Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ the * Dublin University Magazine,’ the 
'Dublin Penny Journal,’ and other periodi- 
cals. To the 'Dublin University Magazine,’ 
his connection with which originated in a 
review of George O’Brien’s criticism of 
Petrie’s ' Round Towers’ [see O’Beibn, 
Hbnez], he was one of the earliest contri- 
hutors ; and later in his career he was asso- 
ciated with Caesar Otway [q, v.] in founding 
the ' Irish Quarterly Review.’ In 1886 he 
published the ' Philosophy of Unbelief,’ a 
work which was afterwards republished, and 
which acquired considerable popularity in 
America. Wills combined with a strong 


literary instinct a remarkable aptitude for 
metaphysical analysis. Of several essays 
read by him before the Royal Irish Academy, 
one on the ' Spontaneous Association of Ideas ’ 
was said by Archbishop Richard Whately 
[q. V.] to overturn Dugald Stewart’s theory 
on the same subje<?b. In 1885 Wills was 
nominated to the sinecure curacy of Suir- 
ville, co. Kilkenny, of which parish he was 
appointed vicar in 1846. In 1849 he was 
further advanced to the living of Kilmacow 
in the same county, and ultimately, in 1860, 
to that of Attanagh in co. Kilkenny. In 
1846 Wills published^ ' Dramatic Sketches 
and other Poems,’ which were followed in 
1848 by ' Moral and Religious Epistles.’ But 
his most important literary venture was the 
valuable biographical work known as 'Lives 
of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen,’ 
of which the first volumes were published in 
1889 and 1840. This work, which was com- 
pleted in 1 847 and for which its author re- 
ceived 1,000/., aims at giving a history of Ire- 
land in a series of biographies ranging from 
the earliest to the most modern times, and is 
divided into six periods, to each of which 
Wills prefixed a valuable historical intro- 
duction. It was reissued subsequently under 
the title of 'The Irish Nation,’ the con- 
cluding volumes of the revised edition ap- 
pearing after the author’s death, under the 
editorship of his son, Mr. Freeman Wills. 
The work has been accorded by a very com- 
petent authority, John Thomas (afterwards 
Lord-chancellor) Ball, in the 'Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,’ the praise of ' great re- 
search, patient investigation ^ and sound judg- 
ment, free alike from sectarian and political 
prejudices,’ and as ' the most elaborate and 
the most complete record of the history and 
biography of Ireland as yet (1847) given 
to the Irish public.’ The book is, however, 
very deficient in point of style and arrange- 
ment, and, like all works of reference on so 
large a scale by a single hand, is in parts 
perfunctory. 

Wills was appointed Donellan lecturer in 
the university of Dublin for 1866-6, and 
delivered a course of sermons, published in 
1860 under the title of ‘Lectures on the 
Antecedent Probability of the Christian Re- 
ligion.’ He also edited Chief-justice Bushe’e 
posthumously published ' Summary View of 
the Evidences of Christianity.’ In 1868, 
shortly before his death, he published 'The 
Idolatress, and other Poems,’ which, like the 
' Dramatic Sketches ’ of an earlier date, was 
a collection of scattered contributions to 
various periodicals. His verse is not with- 
out merit ; the shorter pieces breathe a strong 
spirit of Irish patriotism of the best kind ; 
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and a famous Irist nationalist is said to have 
embraced the old clergyman on learning that 
he was the author of ^ The Minstrel’s Walk/ 
He died at Attanagh in November 1868. 

Wills was an unusually brilliant conver- 
sationist, and some of his more ambitious 
poems show much of the dramatic power 
which descended to his son, William Gorman 
Wills [q. V.] 

[Webb’s Compendium; Dublin TTniversity 
Magazine ; W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter, 
by FreemanWills ; Irish Quarterlylleview, March 
1852 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Todd’s Gra^ 
duates of Dublin University; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; Brooke’s Recollections of the Irish 
Church, 2nd ser.] C. L. P. 

WILLS, JOHN (174:1-1806), benefactor 
of Wadham College, Oxford, the only son of 
J ohn Wills of Seaborough, Somerset, was born 
at Seaborough in 1741. He matriculated 
from Hertford College, Oxford, on 18 March 
1768, aged 17, graduated B.A. in 1761, be- 
coming a fellow of the society in 1766, In 
the same year he proceeded M.A. He was 
preferred to the college rectory of Tyd St. 
Mary in 1778, and in 1779 was presented to 
the rectory of Seaborough by Adam Martin ; 
five years later he rebuilt the parsonage of 
his native villa^. Wills was elected fifteenth 
warden of Wadham College on 7 July 1788, 
in succession to Dr. James Gerard. He took 
the degree of D.D. in the same year, and the 
office of vice-chancellor devolved upon him 
in 17^. After an uneventful headship he 
died at Wadham on 16 June 1806, aged 65. 

In Wills Wadham found its greatest bene- 
factor since its foundation. He left 400^. a 
year to augment the warden’s stipend, at the 
same time bequeathing his books and furni- 
ture to his successor. Dr. William Tournay. 
He left 1,000/, to improve the warden’s 
lodgings ; two exhibitions of 100/. each an- 
nually to two fellows of the college, students 
of law and physic; two scholarships of 20/, 
each for the same faculties; stipends of 
thirty guineas yearly for a divinity lecturer 
and preacher, and axmuities of 75/. and 50/. 
to superannuated fellows, besides a reading 
prize and minor benefactions. He also left 
an estate at Tyd St. Giles, worth about 160/. 
per annum, to the vice-chancellor for the 
time being, * in aid of the great burthens of 
his office ; ’ lOOZ. per annum to the senior 
Bodleian librarian; 100/. per annum to the 
theatre, and 100/. per annum to the Oxford 
Infirmary. Mter some private bequests he 
made the residue of his estate over to the 
collie for the purchase of liviugs. Owing 
to Wills’s l^erality the Wadham gardens 
rewhed their present extent, the parterres 
and clipped yews and statuettes of Dr. 


Wilkins's time, as described by .Tolm Evelyn, 
giving place to the * romantic ’ garden de- 
signed by Shipley. The portrait of Wills 
by Hoppner, xn the hall at Wadham, was 
painted in 1798. 

[.Tackson’s Wadham Collogo, pp. 121, 147, 
184, 187, 216; Gent. Mag. 180(1, I 589-.00; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886. | T. S. 

WILLS, RICIIABD (A 1558-1573), 
author. [SeeWiLM,] 

WILLS, THOMAS (1740-1802), evan- 
gelical preacher, born at IViiro, Cornwall, 
on 26 July 1740, was tbe son of Thomas 
Wills of St. Issey (a desctnxdant of Jonathan 
Wills, ejected minister in 1662 from Ijante- 
glos-juxta-Camolford), who married Mary 
Spry. The mother and twin-sister, both of 
wnom were buried in Truro church, died at 
his birth. The father died a year or two 
later, and was also buried there. The two 
surviving sons wore adopted by the oldest 
aunt, Lucy Spry of Truro, who died in 1755, 
leaving most of her fortune to Thomas. The 
elder boy, John Wills (d 11 Oct. 1764), be- 
came a lieutenant in the navy under Ixis 
relative. Admiral Spry. The younger son, 
after his aunt’s death, was put under the 
care of her brother-in-law, Tnomas Micholl 
of Croft West, near Truro, axid placed at 
Truro grammar school, where ho attended 
the ministry of Samuel Walker [q# v.] 

Wills matriculated from Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, on 28 March 1757, ana graduated 
B.A, 11 Dec# 1760. While at the university 
he became friendly with Thomas Hawens 
[q. V.], a brother Oornishman and pupil at 
Truro school, and was numbered among his 
religious associates, lie was ordained dea- 
con by the bishop of Oxford in 1762, and 
priest by the bishop of Exeter on Trinity Sun- 
day 1764. In 1764 he was appointed to the 
curacy of Perranzabuloa and St. Agnes, two 
parishes on the north coast of Cornwall, of 
which James Walker, a brother of Samuel 
Walker, was vicar. Hie connection with 
Pewanzahuloe ceased in 1765, but He re- 
mained at St. Agnes until January 1778, 

In the autumn of 1772 Wills made the 
ac^aintance of the Countess of Huntingdon 
at Bath and frequently preached in her chapel. 
In the autumn of 1774 he was again in that 
city, and on 6 Oct, 1774 he married Selina 
Margaretta, third daughter of the Eev. Gran- 
ville Wheler of Otterden Place, near Faver- 
sham, Kent, by his wife, Lady Catherine 
Maria Hastings. Lady Huntingdon, his 
wife’s aunt, visited them at St, Agnes in 
the autumn of 1775, and established her 
chapels in Cornwall, Wills was appointed 
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her chaplain in January 1778, and thereupon 
resided his curacy. 

Wills next proceeded to Lady Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevecca, and then to Brigh- 
ton. For his irregular conduct in preaching 
at the Spa Fields chapel in 1781 he was 
served with a citation hy the Bev. William 
Sellon of St. James’s, Olerkenwell. Next 
year he took the oath of allegiance as a dis- 
senting minister, and was appointed mini- 
ster of Spa Fields chapel. He officiated 
there and in the several chapels of Lady 
Huntingdon’s connexion throughout Eng- 
land for several years, and on 9 March 1783 
he and another minister held * the primary 
ordination' of Lady Huntingdon’s con- 
nexion in Spa Fields chapel. He took tem- 
porary leave of that congregation on 12 Aug. 
1787. Differences ensued between him and 
Lady Huntingdon, and he did not minister 
there again until 30 March 1788. He preached 
his last sermon in the chapel on 6 July 1788, 
and a few days later was dismissed by her. 

After preaching occasionally at Surrey 
chapel and elsewhere Wills was engaged by 
the proprietors of Dr. Peckwell’s chapel, in 
the Great Almonry at Westminster, and 
also by those of Orange Street chapel, 
Leicester Square, to ofnciate in their re- 
spective buildings. The chapel at Silver 
Street, near Aldersgate Street, was let to 
him from Michaelmas 1789 for a lecture on 
Thursday evenings, and at the following 
Christmas he took the building on lease. 
Its interior was then altered, and the liturgy 
of the English church, an organ, and the 
hymns of the Countess of Huntingdon were 
introduced. He ceased in 1789 to preach 
in Orange Street chapel, and in 1791 he 
gave up Westminster chapel ; but in 1793 
he began preaching in Islington chapel. 
There and at Silver Street chapel he re- 
mained preaching the doctrines of Calvinism 
with unabated popularity for several years. 
About 1797 Ms congregation dwindled, 
through the popularity of an Antinomian 
reacher in Grub Street, and his own health 
egan to decline. His mental faculties 
gave way, and in 1799 a stroke of paralysis 
mcapacitated him &om preaching. He took 
leave of his congregation at Silver Street on 
23 Feb. 1800, and retired to Boskenna in 
the parish of St. Buryan, Cornwall, the seat 
of J ames Paynter. He died there on 12 May 
1802, and was buried on the north side of 
Buryan churchyard in a vaulted grave 
which he had constructed for himself and 
his wife. A monument to his memory was 
placed in the church by his widow, who 
died at Boskenna on 3 April 1814. 

As a popular preacher Wills was second 


only to George Whitefield, and his preaching 
in the open air, especially on Tower Hill, 
attracted great crowds. lie was the author 
of : 1. ‘ Bemarks on Polygamy in answer to 
Madan’s Thelyphthora,’”'^ 1781. 2, ^Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Primary Ordination 
in Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, 9 March 1783;' 
2nd ed. 1786. 3. ^ The Spiritual Register,' 
1784-96, 3 vols. ; he had previously sent some 
of the cases to the 'Protestant Magazine.' 
4. ' A Farewell Address to the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Chapels, and especially Spa 
Fields,’ 1788. He also published some single 
sermons, and edited several religions works, 
including ' Letters from the late Bev. 
William Romaine to a Friend,' which passed 
through many editions. 

A portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
Wills was engraved by H. R. Cook, and on 
a larger scale by Fittler. A print of him, 
drawn and engraved by Goldar, is prefixed 
to the 'Spiritual Register’ and the 'New 
Spiritual Magazine,' voL L Another print, 
by Ridley, published by T. Chapman on 
1 May 1799, is in the ' Evangelical Maga- 
zine,' 

LMomoir of the Rev. T. Wills, by a friend, 1 804 ; 
Life of the Countess of Himtingdon, i, 310, 393- 
394, ii. 58^9, 76, 203-4,310-16,43 4-38.479-81; 
Life of S. B. Pierce, pp. 69-62, 92-9; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches, iii. 110-23; Kelson’s 
Islington, pp. 278-6; Bennett’s Silver Street 
Church, pp. 21-2; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Gent ikag. 1774 p. 494, 1802 i. 686, 1814 h 
616; Parochial Hist of Cornwall, i, 162; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub, ii. 890-1 ; Will- 
cocks’s Spa ifields Chapel, pp. 34, 88^ 

W. P. 0. 

WILLS, WILLIAM GORMAN (1828^ 
1891), dramatist, son of James Wills [<l. v.], 
was born at Blackwell Lodge, Kilmurry, on 
28 Jan. 1828. He was educated at Water- 
ford grammar school under Dr. Price, and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he entered 
on 6 Nov. 1846, his college tutor being Dr* 
Frank Sadleir [q.v.l He aid not proceed to 
a degree, but established a reputation among 
the students by his poem on ' Poland,’ for 
which he won the vice-chancellor’s medal 
in 1848. He showed a strong bent for por- 
trait-painting, but received no training in 
art beyond that which the Royal Hibernian 
Acadeiny, then in a very decrepit state, 
could afford. Like Goldsmith when on un- 
dergraduate, he seems to have rioted upon 
a minute allowance^ earning a precarious 
guinea now and again by a portrait or by 
contributing to an ephemeral magazine called 
' The Irish Metropolitan,' throu0 the pages 
of which ran his ffrst serial entitled 
' Old Times,' published in volume form some 
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years later, in 1867. At Dr, Anster’s house he 
met with a fellow-contributor and congenial 
spirit, the brilliant university Bohemian, 
Charles Pelham Mulvany [q. v.] 

In 1862, after several years of very desul- 
tory occupation, or, as he styled it, ‘ daisy- 
picking ' in Ireland, Wills settled in London. 
He took rooms with his friend Henry Hum- 
phreys in Clifford’s Inn. His efforts to make 
alivelihood by his pen were not encouraging. 
In 1863 appeared his ‘ Notice to Quit,’ a story 
conceived after the manner of EugSne Sue, 
which was praised for its dramatic situations 
but met with little success. In October of 
this same year Wills obtained the Royal 
Humane Society’s medal for a brave at- 
tempt to rescue a drownii^ lad near Old 
Swan Wharf. ‘ The Wife’s Evidence ’ (1864, 
reissued 1876), a story of considerable melo- 
dramatic power, gained him an introduction 
to the magazines, and he wrote ^ David 
Chantrey ’ (1866) for ^ Temple Bar,’ and for 
' Tinslejrs Magazine ’ ^ The Three Watches ’ 
(1865), and * The Love that Kills ’ (1867), 
in which he remanipulates material already 
used in ^ Old Times.’ 

His father’s death in 1868 impelled Wills 
to undertake the support of his mother. He 
reverted to portraiture as his best means of 
earning money, took a studio at 16 The 
Avenue, Eulham Road, and worked very 
successfully in pastel drawings, mainly of 
children. He exhibited in the Qrosvenor 
Gallery, and was soon asking twenty guineas 
for a. small picture finished m three or four 
sittings ; and for a time there was no lack of 
f^hionable sitters. Incurably unconven- 
tional, Wills, in response to a command to 
visit Osborne to craw the royal grand- 
children, pleaded a prior engagement. The 
Princess Louise was interested in Wills’s 
methods and amused by his Bohemian ways, 
but other patrons were repelled by the filth 
of his studio, which was haunted by stray 
cats, by monkeys and other unclean animals, 
and also by numerous parasites and loafers, 
attracted by the painter*s easy-going habit of 
inviting visitors to stay, and keeping his 
spare change in a tobacco jar on the chimney- 
piece. Absent-mindedness, inherited, it is 
said, from Ins father, who once boiled his 
watch in mistake for an egg, grew upon 
Wills to an extent which prejudiced his 
career. He became oblivious of social en- 
gagements, asked people with the utmost 
cordiality to meet him at dinner and then 
could not be found to receive them, for- 
g^ or travestied the names of people 
who entertained him, and prided Hms^f 
in hemg as dispassionate as Dr. Johnson 
on the subject of clean linen. In his 


later years ho did most of his composition 
in bed. 

Meanwhile Wills was turning liis attontion 
to writing for the stage. A First dramatic 
attempt, an adaptation from the German 
of Van Holtei, entitled *A Man and his 
Shadow’ (1865), was followed by the pa- 
thetic * Man o’ Airlie,’ which was put on at 
the Princess’s in July 1867, with Mr. IXor- 
mann Vezin in th(^ title-part, ’fhough the 
receipts were small, the play rarely failed 
to move its audience, and the autlior was 
encouraged to write two other plays, sug- 
gested and produced by Mr. Vezin ; * Hinko, 
or the Headsman’s Daughter’ (founded upon 
Ludwig Storch’s historical novel), produced 
at the Queen’s Thoatrci in Heptembi^r 1871, ; 
and 'Broken Spells,’ written in conjunction 
with Westland Marston, and produced at 
the Court in April 1872. A short time 
before this date Wills was introduced by 
Vezin to the Batemans, and after the ap- 
pearance of ' Iliulco’ he was retained by 
Colonel Bateman as ' dramatist to tlie Ly- 
ceum ’ at a yearly salary of »8004 Upon this 
endowment ho produced in turn ' Medea in 
Corinth’ (July 1872), 'Charles I ^ (28 Rent. 
1872), and 'Eugene Aram’ (April 1873). 
The first two of these plays conkiii Willses 
best work. ' Charles I,’ though inferior to 
its predecessor in form, caught the taste of 
the public, and enabled Mr. (now Bir) Henry 
Irving to confirm the reputation which he 
had made for himself in tlie ' Bells.’ The 
portraiture of Charles was in harmony with 
Van Dyck, and the sug^ation of calm and 
dignified suffering that disdained to resent or 
protest is decidedly effective. Like Bcott, 
Wills was a staunch cavali(^r, and he was as 
little concerned with historical accuracy as 
Dumas. 

In his next historical play, 'Marie Btuart’ 
(Princess’s, February 1874), he caricatured 
John Knox with the same gusto with which 
he had defamed Cromwell. He was now in 
great demand as a verse pl^wright, and 
produced in quick succession ' Sappho,’ given 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 1876; 
'Buckingham’ (Olympic, November 1875); 
'Jane Shore’ (Princess’s, September 18762; 
and ' England in the Days of Charles II ’ 
(Drury Lane, September 1877). His second 
raat success was with ' Olivia ’ (based upon 
Goldsmith’s ' Vicar of Wakefield ’), of which 
the best that can be said is that it has rarely 
been surpassed as an adaptation of a novah 
produced at the Court Theatre in 
March 1873 under the management of Mr. 
Hare, with William Terriss [q, v.l as Squire 
Thornhill and Miss Ellen Rrry as Livy; 
both players were seen in their original parts 
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when the piece was successfully revived at 
the Lyceum in 1885. 

The dramatist now produced with great 
rapidity a quantity of very inferior work. 
^Nell G Wynne/ given at the Royalty in May 
1878 j ^Yanderdecken/ based upon the legend 
of the ^Flying Dutchman’ (Lyceum, June 
1878) ; * Ellen/ afterwards called ^ Brag ’ 
(Haymarket, April 1879) ; ^Bolivar’ (Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, November 1879); * Ninon’ 
(Adelphi, February 1880); ^Forced from 
Home ’ (Duke’s Theatre, February 1880) ; 
‘ lolanthe ’ (Lyceum, May 1880) ; ‘ William 
and Susan’ (St. James’s, October 1880); 
* Juana’ (Court, May 1881); ^Sedgmoor’ 
(Sadler’s Wells, August 1881) ; and Jane 
Eyre’ (Globe, December 1882). In 1882 
Henry Herman, Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
manager, provided a ^ plot ’ on which Wills 
was coaxed into basing the play * Olaudian ’ 
Successfully produced at the Princess’s in 
December 1883), a strange compound of 
tinsel and hollow columns, in whicli the old 
legend of the Wandering Jew is turned to 
melodramatic purpose. ^Gringoire,’ given 
at the Prince’s Theatre in June 1885, was 
followed in December by Wills’s version of 
‘Faust’ for the Lyceum. In this, as in 
‘ Olaudian,’ he appeared merely as the text 
writer to a series of scenes and situations ; 
his sub-archaic verbiage was not devoid of 
romantic resonance and was scrupulously 
cut into blank- verse lengths. Like qualities 
are conspicuous in his ‘ Melchior,’ a blank- 
verse poem in thirty-two cantos, dedicated 
to Robert Browning and published in 1885. 
The long-drawn descriptions are often mero 
pinchbeck, but Wills had some of the faculty 
of an Irishman as a balladist, clearly shown in 
Such songs as ‘I’ll sing thee songs of Araby ’ 
and ‘ The Ballad of Graf Brom.’ 

In the intervals of dramatic work Wills 
spent much time at Etretat and a few weel<s 
occasionally at Paris, where he rented a 
studio. Elis real interest was still in oil- 
painting ; his oil-painting of Ophelia is now 
in the foyer at the Lyceum. His plays were 
a by-product, in which he took little interest 
after he had furnished the manuscript. He 
seldom attended rehearsals, and his recom- 
mendations, even when feasible, were gene- 
rally unheeded by the actors ; he was never 
present at the premiere of one of his own 
plays. 

On 8 April 1887 Wills’s mother died, and 
her loss removed one of the few incentives 
he had to exert himself. He moved his 
‘ studio’ to Walham Green, was henceforth 
little seen by his friends at the Garrick Club 
or elsewhere, and wrote little. His health 
began to break, and at the close of 1891 
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he was by his own request removed to Guy’s 
Hospital, whore he died on 1 3 Dec. 1891. 
Many of the loading actors and playwrights 
of the day were present at his interment 
in Brompton cemetery. His last piece, ‘ A 
Royal Divorce,’ was being played at the 
Olympic at the time of his death. A previous 
play, on the subject of ‘ Don Quixote/ was 
produccid at the Lyctium with very moderate 
success in May 1895. ‘ Charles I ’ and his 
adaptation of the llrat part of ‘ Faust ’ are 
the only plays by Wills which were issued 
in printodf form. 

Wills was^ a born writer of dramatic 
scenes, but his gifts were neutralised to a 
large extent byliis inability to concentrate 
and by the essential lack of firm taste and 
self-critical power. He is ably summed up 
in the acute judgment of M. Filon: ‘His 
Bohemian life, his impassioned character, 
his hasty methods of production, gave him in 
the distance the look of genius, liut it was 
a misleading look .... lus pieces are founded 
upon conceptions which crumble away upon 
analysis, and the versification is too poor to 
veil or redeem the weakness of the dramatic 
idea.’ 

f/W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter/ a well- 
written biography by the dramatint’s brother, 
Freeman Wills, appeared in 1898, with a good 
portrait and facsimile autograph. 8eo also 
Archer’s English Dramatists of To-day, 18H8, 
pp. 3fl2-80; Arclmr's About the Theatre, 1886, 
pp. 24()sq.; Filon’s English Htago, 181)7; Fitz- 
gerald’s Plonry Irving, 1893, chaps, xiv. xv, ; 
O’Donoghuo’s Poets of Ireland, p. 201 ; An 
Evening in Bohemia (Temple Bar, June 1890); 
Celohritios of the Century j Times, 15 Dec. 1891 ; 
The Theatre, 1 Fob. 1892 (with portrait) ; Era, 
lODoc.1891.] T. B. 

WILLS, WILLIAM HENRY (1810^ 
1880), miscollanoous writer, was born at 
Plymouth on 13 Jan. 1810. His father, at 
one time a wealthy shipowner and prize- 
agent, met with misfortunes, and at his 
death the chief care of supporting his family 
devolved upon William Henry, or Harry 
Wills as he was always called. Wills be- 
came a journalist, and contributed to 
periodical publications such as the ‘ Penny ’ 
and ‘ Saturday ’ maj^azines, and McCulloch’s 
‘ Geographical Dictionary.’ Tie was one of 
the original literary staff of ‘ Punch,’ and 
had some share in the composition of the 
draft prospectus. He contributed to the first 
number (17 July 1841) the mordant epi- 
gram on Lord Cardigan called ‘To 
Blackballed of the XJnifced Service Club.’ 
He was for some time the regular dramatic 
critic, in which capacity he riScu led Jullien, 
the introducer of the promenade concerts at 
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Drury Lane, and severely criticised tLe act- 
ing of Charles Kean. Among his other 
contributions in prose and verse were 
< Punch’s Natural History of Courtship^ 
(illustrated by Sir John Gilbert), ‘ Punch’s 
Comic Mythology,’ ‘Information for the 
People/ and skits such as ‘ The Burst Boiler 
and the Broken Heart,’ and ‘ The Uncles of 
England/ in praise of pawnbrokers. In 
1846 he wrote for the ‘ Almanac,’ but his 
contributions were thenceforth infrequent. 

Wills began his lifelong association with 
Dickens in 1846, when he became one of 
the sub-editors of the ‘ Daily News ’ under 
him. Soon afterwards he went to Edinburgh 
to edit ‘ Chambers’s Journal/ but two years 
later returned to London to become Dickens’s 
secretary. In 1849, on John Forster’s sug- 
gestion, Wills was made assistant editor of 
‘ Household Words,’ and was given the same 
position by Dickens when, ten years later, 
‘ All the Year Bound ’ was incorporated with 
it. His business capacity was invaluable to 
Dickens, and he was one of the most inti- 
mate friends of the novelist in later life. At 
the end of 1851 Wills accompanied Dickens 
on his theatrical tour in connection with 
the Guild of Literature and Art, to the 
temporary success of which his exertions 
largely contributed. 

In 1868, while Dickens was in America, 
Wills suftered concussion of the brain from 
an accident in the hunting field, and was 
disabled from his duties as editor of ‘ All 
the Year Bound.’ He never recovered, and 
retired from active work. The remaining 
years of his life Wills spent at Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire, where he acted as magistrate 
and chairman of the board of guardians. 
He died there on 1 Sept. 1880, 

Wills edited, in 1860, ‘ SirBoger de Cover- 
ley by the Spectator,’ illustrated hj en- 
gravings from designs bjy Frederick Taylor 
(1861, 16mo; Boston, Massachusetts, 1861, 
12mo j reissued in the ‘Traveller’s Library/ 
1866, 8vo). 

Wills also published ‘ Old Leaves gathered 
from Household Words’ (1860, 8vo), dedi- 
cated to Dickens. The book consists of thirty- 
seven descriptive sketches of places and 
events. In 1861 he issued a quarto volume, 
‘Poets’ Wit and Humour,’ Illustrated by 
a hundred engravings from drawings by 
0. Bennett and G. H. Thomas. Two pieces, 
‘A Lyric for Lovers’ and an ‘ Ode to Big 
Ben,’ the latter of which originally appeared 
in ‘ Punch,’ were from his own pen. The 
book was republished in 1882. Wills also 
republished under the title ‘ Light and Dark ’ 
some of his contributions to ‘ Chambers’s 
J oumal/ He was a fluent writer both in 


prose and verso, with a faint tinge of pedan- 
try, which afforded Dickons much amuse- 
ment. Douglas Jorrold was fond of exer- 
cising his wit at his expense, and Wills 
had enough humour to enjoy the situation. 
The Baroness Burdettr<Coul4.s had for many 
years the advantage of Wills’s judgment and 
experience in the conduct of her philan- 
thropic underiaklngs. 

Wills married Janet, youngest sistei* of 
William and Uobort Ohambcnvs, the hldin- 
burgh publishers. She was a woman" of 
strong cliaracter, and a gnjat favourite with 
Dickens, in wlioso correspondetujo her name 
frequently appears. She Jiad an extensive 
knowledge of Scottish literature, and a large 
fund of ane(jdoteH, and was for many years 
the centre of a widtj literary and social circle. 
She died on 24 Oct. 1802, At her death 
the sum of 1,000^. accrui^d to the newspa})er 
press fund, in which Wills had interested 
himself after the failure of the Guild of 
Literature and Art. 

[Athontmim, 4 Bopt 1880, 29 Oct. 1802, and 
12 Nov. 1892; Forster’s Life of Dickens, ii.422, 
hi. 227, 454.-6 ; Diekuns’s Letters, od. Dickens 
and Hogarth, passim; Bpielmann’a Hist, of 
Punch, pp. 19, 2C, 218-19, 282^3 ; Knight’s 
Passages of a Working Life, iii. 121 ; Fox- 
Bourne’s Enj^l, N(iWHpapors, ii, 143; AUibono’s 
Diet. Engl. Lit. ; P. intr.gorald’H Memoirs of an 
Author, chap, hi,, and Beortwitions of a Literary 
Man, i. 74.] G, Lm G. N, 


WILLS, WILX.IAM JOHN (1834-1801), 
Australian explorer, the son of William 
Wills, a medieval man, was bom at Totnes, 
Devonshire, on 5 Jan. 1834, and educated 
at Ashburton school till 1850, when he was 
articled to his father, and at intervals from 
1860 to 1862 studied medicine in London, 
both at Guy’s and St, Bartholomew’s hos-i 
pitals. On 1 Oct. 1852, carrying out an 
idea which his father had already formed, 
he emigrated with his brother to Vic^toria, 
and started life as a sliepluird at 30/, a 
year and rations. In 1853 he was joined 
by his father, and settled at Ballarat, where 
for almost a year he acted as his fatlier’s 
assistant* He was, liowevor, always pining 
for the open air and the bush, and in 1856 
he obtained admission as a volunteer to the 
office of the surveyor of crown lands for the 
district. Here his aptitude for astronomical 
work and surveying was soon recognised. 
In 1868 he was employed on his first field 
survey for the department. In November 
1868, on the institution of the magnetic and 
meteorological observato^at Melbourne, he 
was appointed to the staff. 

In 1860 Wills was appointed third in 
command of the exploring expedition sent 
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out from Victoria to discover a route to the I attained without such loss of life. It is in 


north across Australia. The party left Mel- 
bourne on 20 Aug. 1860, and proceeded 
slowly as far as the Darling river, where a 
difference occurred between the leader, Eobert 
O’Hara Burke [q. v.], and Landells, the 
second in command, resulting in the retire- 
ment of Landells and the appointment of 
Wills to be second in command. On 19 Oct. 
Burke and Wills, with a portion of their 
men, left Menindie with sixteen camels and 
fifteen horses, to push on in advance of the 
rest of the expedition. Travelling about 
twenty miles a day, they made Torowoto on 
29 Oct., whence they sent back a despatch 
with a report by Wills, This was the only 
direct message ever received from them, and 
in it Burke remarks, * I consider myself very 
fortunate in having Mr. Wills as my second 
in command. He is a capital officer, zealous 
and untiring in th^erformance of his duties.’ 
After leaving the Torowoto swamp the party 
proceeded by way of Wright’s Creek to 
Cooper’s Creek, which was reached on 11 Dec. 
A depot was formed, and on 16 Dec. Burke 
and Wills started northward with six camels, 
a horse, and three months’ provisions. Their 
route was for the most part through a ideasant 
country and along good watercourses, and 
they reached the tidal waters of the Blinders 
river on 12 Feb. 1861. Wills’s own diary 
is the source from which we learn the details 
of their advance, and he tells the tale in 
a simple and modest fashion. On 21 April 
they arrived at the depot on their return 
journey, but only to find it abandoned. 

On 23 April they started down Cooper’s 
Creek for Adelaide j but after losing their 
remaining camels they^ began to feel the 
anxieties of their position, without proper 
conveyance, and dependent on the natives 
or their own exertions for supplies. Between 
27 May and 6 June Wills made a journey 
on foot and alone to the depot at Cooper’s 
Creek and back to the camp on the road to 
Mount Hopeless. Ho help had come, and 
they were all in a desperate position. Wills’s 
journal tells the tale of gradual starvation 
during the month of June ; the last entry 
is on 26 June, when he records that Burke 
and ffing, the only other Englishmen re- 
maining, are to leave him in the search for 
help from the natives, and that he does not 
e:!qpect to last more than four or five days. 
King, the only eventual survivor of the 
party, returned within that time, and found 
that Wills had already died, probably on 29 
or 30 June. 

It was the opinion of many that if only 
Wills had been in chief command of the 
expedition its success would have been 


evidence that Wills on more than one occa- 
sion advised a course which would have 
certainly been rewarded by the safety of the 
party (Howitt). 

Wills has been described by one of his 
friends as ‘a thorough Englishman, self- 
relying and self-contained.’ He was modest 
yet strong of purpose, persevering, and to 
the last degree trustworthy. His passion 
for astronomy was remarkable, but study of 
all kinds was a part of his life. He was 
thoughtful and religious. 

A national memorial of him and his 
leader stands in front of the Parliament 
House at Melbourne. There is also a me- 
morial of him at his native town of Totnes, 
and a tablet in his old school at Ashburton. 
One of the streets in Ballarat is called after 
him. A print of a good portrait is given in 
his father’s memoir of his journey, 

[Wills’s Exploration of Australia, London, 
1863; Illust. Lend. Hows, 1862, pp. 

157; Howitt’s Hist, of Discovery in Australia, 
ii. 191 sqq.; Pari. Paper on the Burke and ’Wills 
Exploring Expedition, House of Commons, 1862, 
Ho. 139.] C. A E. 

WILLSHIRE,. Sir THOMAS (1789- 
1862), bart., general, born at Halifax, Hova 
Scotia, on 24 Aug. 1789, was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Captain John Willshire by 
Mary, daughter of William Linden of Dub- 
lin. The father was son of Hoah Willsliire, 
a merchant, and, as the latter would not buy 
him a commission, he enlisted in the 38tb 
foot. He was made quartermaster in 1790, 
lieutenant and adjutant in 1793, and pay- 
master in 1801. lie obtained commissions 
in the regiment for three of his sons while 
they were still children : that of Thomas 
Willsliire was dated 25 June 1795, and on 
6 Sept, following he became lieutenant. 

Thomas Willshire joined his regiment at 
Saintes in the West Indies in January 1798. 
It returned to England in 1800, and it was 
probably then that he went to school, at 
King’s Lynn and Kensington. He was pro- 
moted captain on 28 Aug. 1804, when a se- 
cond battalion was raised. The first batta- 
lion went to the Cape in 1806, but he re- 
mained behind, and was second in a duel 
fought at Hottingham on 1 Jan. 1806. He 
joined the first battalion in South America 
in 1807, and took part in the attack on 
Buenos Ayres. He went with it to Portu- 
gal in 1808, and was present at Eoli^a, Vi- 
miero, and Coruna. Ho served with it in 
Walcheren, where his father died on 25 Sept, 
1809, 

In June 1B12 the first battalion of the 
38th again embarked for the Peninsula, 

12 
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Willsliire commanding tlie light company. 
It joined the army three days before the 
battle of Salamanca (22 July), and was 
brigaded with the royals and the 9th m 
the 6th (Leith’s) division. Willshire re- 
ceived two wounds in the battle. He com- 
manded the light companies of the brigade 
in the action on the Carrion on 25 Oct. 
during the retreat from Burgos. In 1813 
the division formed part of Graham’s corps 
at Vittoria, and at the siege of San Sebastian. 
In the first assault the 38th was assigned 
the lesser breach. In the second assault it 
was at first in reserve, but was soon brought 
up in support of the stormers. Willshire’a 
youngest brother was lulled j he himsolf 
was given a brevet majority on 21 Sept. 
He commanded the light companies of the 
brigade at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
which he is said to have been the first man 
to cross, and in the actions on the Nive 
(9-11 Bee.) and the repulse of the sortie 
from Bayonne (14 April 1814). He received 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, and after- 
wards the Peninsular silver medal with 
seven clasps. 

In 1816 his battalion was sent to the 
Netherlands, but was too late for Waterloo. 
It went on to Parris, and Willshire was em- 
ployed for a short time on the staff. In 
Becember he returned with the battalion to 
England, and in June 1818 went with it to 
the Cape. On his way out he wrote a 
manual of ^ light company manoeuvres in 
concert with battalion manoeuvres,’ which 
was sent to Sir Henry Torrens [q*v.], and was 
probably used by him in preparing the drill- 
Wok of 1824. Early in 1819 Willshire was 
sent to the frontier as commandant of 
British Kaffraria, A quarrel between the 
chiefs, in which the British authorities 
intervened, led to an attack on Grahamstown 
by Mokanna with six thousand Kaffirs on 
22 April. Willshire had only his own 
company of the 38th, with 240 local troops 
and five guns. The attack was well planned 
and determined; hut it was skilfully met 
and repulsed with loss. Willshire followed 
up the Kaffirs, and forced Mokanna to sur- 
render. The territory between the Fish 
river and the Keiskamma was added to the 
colony, and Fort Willshire was built in it. 
He was highly praised by the governor, liord 
Charles Somerset, who was also commander 
of the forces, and by the Duke of York. 

In 1822 the 38th went to Calcutta, and 
Willshire was strongly recommended by 
Somerset to the governor-general, Lord 
Hastings. He could not afford to purchase 
bis majority in the regiment, and on 10 Sept. 
1823 he was given a majority without pur- 


chase in the 40 th. lie had command of it 
for some time at Ballary, and in Becember 
1824 he commanded a brigade in the force 
under Colonel Beacon which retook the 
fort at Kittoor. On 30 Aug. 1827 he was 
made lieutenant-colonel without purchase 
of the 2nd (ejneon’s), stationed at Poona. 
He served with it nearly ten years, and 
Sir Lionel Smith, afttu' iusp(^c(ing the regi- 
ment in 1830, rtqiorlod tliat ho had ^ never 
yet mot so perfecit a commanding oilicor,’ 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he was made brevet 
colonel, with the local rank of brigadier- 
general in India. In 1838, while command- 
ing a brigade at I’oona, he was given one 
in the * army of the irndus,’ formed for the 
invasion of Afghanistan. In February 1839 
the army was reorganised, IG'ane Ixaioming 
commandor-in-chief, and Willshire succeed- 
ing him in the command of the Bombay 
division of infantry. His troops were the 
last to cross the Bolan, and wer(s harassed 
by the tribe8m(m; but ho reached Quetta 
on 30 April^ and Kandahar on 4 May. ^ He 
took part m th© storming of Ghaisni on 
23 July, and went on to Kalml. ^ 

On ‘I8 Sept.— the day after a grand in- 
vestiture of the Burani order, of which he 
received the second class— he began his 
march back to the Indus with the Bombay 
division. After passing OhaKni ho marched 
direct on Quetta, punishing some of the 
tribes on his way, and arriving there on 
31 Oct. He had been told to depose Mehrab 
Khan of Kelat, and stmt a column from 
Quetta for that purpose on 3 Nov. Learn- 
ing from Major (afterwards Hir James) Out- 
ram that resistance was liktdy, ho joined it 
himself two days afterwards. It consisted 
of th© queen’s and I7th foot, the Hist Ben- 
gal native infantry, some local horse, six 
guns, and some Bombay engineers, number- 
ing in all 1,1(10 men. 

lie reached Kelat on the 13th, and found 
the khan’s troops (about 2,000 mm) posted 
on three hills north-west of the fortu He 
drove them from these hills, captured their 
guns, and tried to enter the fort along with 
th© fugitives. The gate was closed before 
his men could reach it, but it woe soon 
opened by his guns, and after a determined 
resistance the fort and its citadel were 
stormed, with a loss of 138 men killed and 
wounded. Mehrab Khan ditsd fighting at 
the head of his men (Land, Ga%* Bxtr, 13 Feb. 
1840). 

The governor-general, in forwarding Will- 
shire’s romrt, commended his * decision, 
great military skill, and excellent disposi- 
tions;’ and Oil tram speaks of Hhe cool 
and determined demeanour of our veteran 
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f eneral/ lie had been made O.B, in 1838. 

br the campaign in Afghanistan he received 
the thanhs of parliament, and was made 
KO.B. on 20 Bee. 1839 ; and for the cap- 
ture of Kelat he was created a baronet on 
6 June 1840. 

After installing a new khan, who was 
soon displaced, Willshire. left Kelat on 
21 Nov. 1839, and resumed his march to 
the Indus. His division was broken up on 
27 Bee., and he returned to the command 
of' his brigade at Poona. In October 1840 
a sunstroke obliged him to resign this and go 
to England. On 27 Nov. 1841 he exchanged 
from the queen’s regiment to half-pay, being 
appointed commandant at Chatham. IIo 
remained there till 1846, wlion he was pro- 
moted major-general on 9 Nov. He was 
afterwards unemployed. He was made 
colonel of the 61st loot on 26 Juno 1849, 
lieutenant-general on 20 June 1864, general 
on 20 April 1861, and G.O.B. on 28 Juno 
1861. He died on 31 May 18()2 at Hill 
House, near Windsor. On 11 May 1848 he 
married Annette Lretitia, eldest daughter of 
Captain Berkeley Maxwell, Jt. A., of I’upnen- 
dene, Kentj he had two sons and tliree 
daughters. 

Willshire was a tall, athletic man, with 
aquiline features. His portrait, painted by 
T. Heaphy, was lent by Lady WillBhiro to 
the Victorian Exhibition. In the 88th he 
had the sobriquet of ^ Tiger Tom.’ Aa a 
disciplinarian he ^ was strict, indeed severe, 
but always impartial and just.’ 

[Low’s Soldiers of the Victorian Ago, i. 1-1 04 ; 
Gent. Mag, 1862, ii. 631 ; Konnody’s Campaign 
of the Army of tbe Indus ; Goldsmid’s Life of 
Outram ; Burandb Eirst Afghan War ; Buvko's 
Peerage.] K. M. L. 

WILLSON. [See also WiisoK.] 

WILLSON, EBWARB JAMES (1787- 
1864), antiquary and architect, born at Lin- 
coln on 21 June 1787, was the eldest son of 
William Willson of Lincoln by his wife 
Clarissa, daughter of William Tenney. Ro- 
bert William Willson [q.v.l was his younger 
brother. He was brought up a Roman 
catholic, and, after education at the grammar 
school, began to learn business as a builder 
under his father, who had unusual know- 
ledge of theoretical construction. . In a few 
years he abandoned building for the study 
of architecture, in which he obtained help 
from a local architect. He was engaged by 
./^chdeacon Bayley in 1823 in the restora- 
tion of Messinghain church, and superin- 
tended repairs or restorations at Ilaxey, 
Louth, West Rasen, Saundby, Staunton, and 
other churches in the counties of Lincoln and 


Nottingham. He designed Roman catholic 
chapels at Nottingham, llainton, Louth, 
Melton Mowbray, Grantham, and elsewhere, 
some of which may bo regarded as early 
examples of the G othic revival. In 1826 ho 
designed the organ case for Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, but beyond this (and occasional informal 
suggestions) he was not engaged on tlio 
cathedral restorations, conducted at that time 
in a S])irit o-f wholesale rctiovation which 
ho deprecated. Between 1834 and 1846 ho 
restored the keep, towiirs, and walls of .Lin- 
coln Castle, and had for more than twenty 
years the charge of that fabrics as county 
surveyor. The Pelham Column, 128 feet 
high, on a lull at Cabouru between Oaistor 
and Grimsby, was designed by Willson for 
the Earl of Yarborough. About 1818 an 
acquaintance with John Britton [q. v.] and 
Augxistus Charles Pugin [([. v,] Htai*ted him 
ux)on an industrious career as a writer on 
the pluivse of architcicture then becoming 
pojmiar. For Britton’s ' Architiujtural An- 
tiipiitios ’ (4to, 1 807-26) lu^ supprunl accounts 
of Boston church, Bt. P<4.ers, Barton, and 
the minsters of Beverley and Lincoln, and 

J irobably took a large shar<i in the chrono- 
ogical table attaclu^d to tiio fifth volume. 
Ho was associated with the sanio author’s 
'Cathedral Antiquitiim’ (4to, 1814 36) ami 
' Picturesque AntiquithiS of English Cities’ 
(4to, 1B30> 

The * Bpocimens of Gothic Architecturo ’ 
which Augustus Oharloa Pugin began to 
publish in 1821 owed much to Willson’s 
suggestions, both in the deli neat ion of mould- 
ings and details (an advance on previous 
methods of recording architecture) and in 
the selection of the examploH. Willson 
wrote the whole of the letterpress for thcsii 
two volumes, and supplied a valuable glos- 
sary of Gothic architecture^ the lirst of its 
kind. For Pugin’s ' Examples of Gothic 
Architecture ’ (4to, 1828-31) he also wrote 
the text, including essays on ' Gothic Archi- 
tecture ’ and ' Modern Imitation.’ He was 
intimately connected witli the movement for 
the cultivation and nomenclature of Goihic 
architecture with which Thomas R.ickniaii 
[q. V.] and others were then nH.sociat(Hl. 

Ho was the author of various pamphlets 
on local subjects, and collected a weiuth of 
material for the architectural history of his 
county and cathedral, which lae.k of time 
and health prevented his putting into print. 
All branches of ecclesiastical history claimed 
his attention, and he left notes upon the 
disputed authorship of the 'Be Imitatione 
Ohristi.’ He was honoured as a citizen in 
Lincoln, and became a city magistrate in 
1834 and mayor in 1862. 
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Willson died at Lincoln on 8 Sept.^ 1854, 
He was buried at Haintoii, He married, in 
1821, Mary, daughter of Thomas Mould. 
By her he had two surviving sous. 

[Builder, 1865, xiii. 4-6; information from 
T. J. Willson, esq. ; Q-ent. Mag. 1866, i. 321,] 

P, W. 

WILLSOI3-, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1794-1866), Roman catholic bishop of 
Hobart, Tasmania, born at Lincoln in 1794, 
was the third son of William Willson of 
Lincoln. Edward J ames Willson [q. v.1 was 
his eldest brother. He entered the college 
of Old Oscott in 1816, was ordained to the 
priesthood hy Bishop John Milner (1752- 
1826) [q.v.] in December 1824, and in Fe- 
bruary 1825 was stationed at Nottingham, 
where he built the spacious church of St. J ohn, 
which was completed in 1828. Subsequently 
he erected the fine group of buildings that 
now constitute the cathedral of St, Barna- 
bas, with its episcopal and clerical residence, 
schools, and convent. At the suggestion of 
William Bernard Ullathome [q. v.] he was 
made the first bishop of Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, being consecrated in St. Chad’s Cathe- 
dral, Birmingham, on 28 Oct. 1842 by Arch- 
bishop Folding of Sydney. Bishop (after- 
wards Cardinal) Wiseman’s sermon, preached 
on the occasion, has been printed. WiBson 
arrived at Hobart Town in 1844. 

Besides Norfolk Island, other penal settle- 
ments at Port Arthur and on Maria Island 
came within the jurisdiction of the new 
bishop. Great social evils had been de- 
veloped under the prevailing system of penal 
^scipHne, hut Willson effected many ame- 
liorations in the treatment of the convicts, 
especially on Norfolk Island. Indeed his 
representations to the colonial and imperial 
governments, hacked by Sir William Thomas 
Denison [q.v.], ultimately obtained a thorough 
reformation of this part of the system. So 
earnest was he in his purpose that he resolved 
to come home in order to let the British Go- 
vernment know the truth with regard to 
the sufferings of the convicts and the horrors 
of NorfoUr Island. He arrived in England 
in the middle of 1847, and he was listened 
to with respectful attention both by her 
majesty’s government and by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. He reached 
Hobart Town again in December 1847, and, 
in consemience of his continued exertions, 
Norfolk Island was eventually abandoned as 
a penal settleinent. Willson brought about 
other reforms in the penal discipline of Tas- 
mania, and he likewise effected various re- 
fomw in the treatment of the insane. His 
services as chief pastor of his own com- 


munion. and as a public man in tlio develop- 
ment of various colonial and local institu- 
tions, were warmly acknowledged by suc- 
cciflsive governors and by the community at 
large throughout Tasmania, 

He finally left the colony, in shattered 
health, in the spring of 1865, and settled at 
the scene of his earlier labours. Having 
formally resigned his preferment, he was 
translated by tlie holy h(U) on 22 June 1866 
from the bisliopric of Hobart Town to that 
of Ehodiopolis, in partibm wfiddkm. He 
died at Nottingham on 80 Juno 1866, and 
was buried in the crypt of the cathedral 
church of St. Barnabas, 

[Memoir by Bishop Ulluthornci, London, 1887 
(with photographic portrait), reprinted from 
Dublin Keriow, 3rd ser. xviii. 1-26 ; Oonsem- 
tion Bormon by Cardinal Wiseman; Kelnh’s 
Fersonal Recollections of Bishop Willson, Ho- 
bart, 1882; lUlathovne’s Autobiogr. p, 222; 
Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 276.] T. 0. 

WILLUGHBY, [Soo also Wirj.oirairBY.] 

WILLUGHBY, FRANOm ( 1685-1672), 
naturalist, was born at Middleton, Warwidc- 
shire, in 1(585. He was (H)llaterally descended 
on his maternal gi’andlather’s side from Sir 
Hugh Willoughby fq. V.], his father’s father 
being Sir Porcivall Wlllughby, the male 
representative of the Willoughhys of Eresby, 
and his father’s mother tho eldest daughter 
and heiress of ^ Sir Francis Willughby of 
"W ollaton, N ottinghamshire. II is father, Sir 
Francis Willughby, who died 17 Doc. 1005, 
married Cassandra, daughter of Thomas 
Ridgeway, earl of Ijondonderry [q, v,], and 
Willughby was their only son. ^ He was, 
from his cliildhood,’ says Ray, * addicted to 
study. ... As soon as Iwi had come to the 
use of reason, he was so groat a husband 
of his time as not willingly to lose or let 
slip unoccupied the least fragment of it, . . . 
so excessive in the prosecution of his studies 
. . . that most of his intimate friends were 
of opinion that he did much weaken his 
body and impair his health’ ( Tha Ornithology 
of Franck Willv{fhhy^ 1678, prof.) Wil- 
lughby entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1653, as a fellow-commoner, his tutor 
being James Duport [q, v.l, who in 1660 
dedicated his ^ Gnomologia Homeri’ to Wil- 
lughby and three others. Ray, who was 
eight years Willughby’s senior, had entered 
j Trinity College in order to became Duport’a 
I pupil, but in 1653 was already himself (>reek 
lecturer, and became soon after mathemati- 
cal lecturer, and in 1666 humanity reader. 
Isaac Barrow, to whom Willughby’s mathe- 
matical tastes recommended him, had been 
elected to a fellowship at the same time as 
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Bay in 164:9. 'Willugliby graduated B.A. in 
1656-6, and proceeded M.A. in 1659. ^ 

In 1660 Willughby spent a short time at 
Oxford in order to consult some rare works 
in the libraries there; and in the preface 
to his ^Oatalogus l^lantarum circa Canta- 
brigiam/ published in that year, lUy alludes 
to help received from Willughby and to his 
success in the study of insects. In a letter 
to him, dated 1059, Bay asks for his help, 
for Warwickshire and Nottinghamshire, to- 
wards a catalogue of British plants {Conti- 
spondence of John liapj Itay Soc., p. 1). In 
1661 Willughby did not accompany Bay 
on the second botanical journey described 
in ' Mr. Bay’s Itineraries,^ published in his 
< Bemains’ in 1760, though m the notes and 
in Derham’s ^Life of Bay’ he is stated to 
have done so, the nat.uralist’s companion 
being Philip Skippon {op, cit p. 8), but in 
May and June 1602 he did accompany Bay 
on his third journey from Cambridge through 
the northern midland counties and Wales. 
He appears to have parted company from 
him in Gloucestershire, to have chanced upon 
a find of Boman coins near Dursley, and to 
have fallen ill at Malvern {op, ait, p. 5). 
Willughby was at this time much int.o- 
rested in mathematical questions, as ax)pear8 
from two letters of his, dated March 1662 
and October 1066, to Barrow, published by 
Derhaminthe * Philosophical Letters’ (171HJ. 
Barrow dedicated to him and others his 
edition of < Euclid,’ and is recorded in Colo’s 
manuscripts to have said *that ha never 
knew a gentleman of such ardor after real 
learning and knowledge, and of such ca- 
pacities and fitness for any kind© of learning.’ 

It must have been at this time that, as Bay 
afterwards told Derham {MemoriaU of Bap, 
p. 33), he and Willughby * finding the 
History of Nature” very imperfect * . . 
agreed between themselves, before their 
trpels beyond sea, to reduce the several 
tribes of things to a method, and to give 
accurate descriptions of the several species 
from a strict view of them. And forasmuch 
as Mr. Willughby’s genius lay chiefty to 
animals, therefore he undertooh the birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects, as Mr. Bay did 
the vegetables.’ Bay, having been deprived 
of his fellowship in August 1662 by the 
Iteration of the Act of XJniformity, he and 
WiUughby determined to go abroad, and 
left Dover for Calais on 18 April 1663, 
hy Philip (afterwards Sir 
Skippon and Nathaniel Bacon, two 
of Bay’s pupils. Cn 22 May Willughby 
was mcmed in the original list of fellows 
of the Boyal Society, which had been in- 
corporated on 22 April, War with Prance 


compelled the travellers to turn aside into 
Plandors, aft,er which they traversiKl Ger- 
many, Switjserland, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. 
In August 1004 Willughby parted from the 
others at Mont])tdier, and accompanied a 
merchant into Spain. IBs journey is sum- 
marised in a letter to Bay, written from 
Paris in December {(hr reap, of Akry, p. 7). 
Many of the travelhu's’ pa])(irs were lost on 
their return journey; but Bay publlHlicd 
their ^ Observations. . . , Wlienuinto is 
added a brief Account of Prancis Wil- 
Inghby, esej., his Voyage through a great 
part of Spam,’ in 1673, and many of Wil- 
lughby’s specinums of birds, fishes, fossils, 
di'icd plants, and coins are still at Wollaton 
Hall. 

llocallcd to England by the d<3ath of his 
father in Decern btu' 1665, Willughby was 
kept at M iddleton J 1 all (hiring much ol^ I (>($( J ; 
but on 22 July, iu com])any with Robiu*t 
Hooke and otliors, ho obsiMwed tluH (udlpsc 
of the sun through, Boyle’s 60-foot tidi^stumo 
iu Ijondon {BhU, y’mn.'f. 9 Is^eot. Kit hi), in 
October of that year Dr. John \Vilkius| q.v.3 
wr(d.e asking lus assist antu3 iu drawing u]) 
tables of animals for his ‘ Essay towards a 
RealOharactur,’ which waaptiblishiHl in I ( 168 ; 
and Ray spent the great er part of the Ibllow- 
ing winter at Middh iton ,118 h(‘. says in a letter 
to Martin Lister, ‘reviewing, *antl lumping 
to put in order, Mr. Willughby’s collection^ 
. . . in giving what assistanco I could to 
Dr. Wilkins in framing his tables of plants, 
quadrupeds, birds, fislum, <&(*.., for the use of 
tlie universall character’ {Mmorifdft (f Hay, 
p. 17) ; in the dedication of his work, how- 
ever, Wilkins acknowledges his indebted lu^ss 
to WiUughby in res}>ect of animals, and to 
Kay only in respect of plants, From J une to 
September 1667 Willughby and Bay mado 
a tour into the soutih-west of England {ih, 
p. 21); but Willughby’s marriage in I66B 
temporarily suspended their collaboration, 
Hay was, however, re-established at Middle- 
ton Hall in September 166Bj and in the 
following spring the two frietids carried 
out some important experiments on the rise 
of sap in trues {Bhil, Tram, iv. 963), In 
the autumn of 1669 Willughby sent letttjrs 
to the Boyal Society on the * cartragos ’ of 
rose leaves made by leaf-cutting bees. In 
1671 he wrote on the same subji’ict and on 
ichneumon wasps, and from a letter from 
Bay to Lister m 1670 he seems to have 
added considerably to the latter’s list of 
English spiders {Corresp, of Bay, p, 60). 
At the close of 1671 Willughby ^meditated 
a journey to America to ‘ perfect his history 
of animals ; ’ but his health, never robust, 
failed him. lie was taken seriously ill in 
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ihuH* nmt 4irti nt MiiitUf'iMU Unll oti ^ 
H July iHVl*. Ho \vnf4 huritMi in MuMh'ton j 
chim'h, \m h»mh hoin^ Hui’tnntmhMl hy fi ! 
im»t ftml n l.utin I'nitnuli, pr<»iml»iy ! 

Viy liny, Thorn in nlm rt tanrl»h» hii^t tlt'j 
him in Trinity HiUmvyi Hniuhrttigo, | 

niit! m nil jjnrrrnit nt Wnllnttm^ iVnm wlnoU I 
that hy HimM in Sir VV tllinm Jnr<lino’» ' 
^KntumliHtV hihrury* w«rt on^n^HVoil. Tho . 
gonuH IViUmfhhvm^ tin import uiit ^muu of I 
Miilnytui ruhhof pliuitH, wim tlotlioatm] tnj 
him by Willitun UiKthurj^h [jp v, | 11m h»nr« j 
cuUittfjf Im»o diwrilMnl by him hi'tirn hin immo 
an * Mojiftmhiln VVillnhtmllH/ 

Willujilihy mitmoth in ItltlH* Hmmn, mo- 
c.tmd dau^litt^r and oohoiroHM nf Sir 'rinmmH 
Bnrimnl, by wham ho had throo ohihlnm, 
FnintUHi ( VM«aiulrn» and ThmunH, Kraimis, 
ht)rn in IdtlH, wa« oroatod ahiintnot in lHTt», 
no doubt an an Immmr to Him tat[»*p*M m<»» j 
mnry, but ditul in HIHH, riwHundpa mnrriod ! 
JamoH nrydgt‘«, hrat, didto of Hhandan [ t|. v. j; 
and ThomuH, who mirooodod ttt tin* harani*t<’y 
in IdHH, wtm onmtml Baron MhldhUtui iii 
Docomhor 171 J, htdim ono of tho hatch of 
noara crt*att«l innno day nmlor llnrl(*y and 
St. John J hndi«‘d in l7b*U. Mra, VVilltmhhy 
in 167U mamtal Sir JoHiah Child (tp v.) 

Bay waft ono of fivn t^xmmtoPH of Wil- 
Inghby’s will, under which In^ rt*cei\M*d an 
annuity of sixty noundH. Until l«7d Im 
acted aa tutor to tlm childrtm of hia friend, 
and, from letters printed in hi» ^Carrn- 
apondunav’ (pp, lOL hti «eemH Homi 
to have decided that it was his <iuty to nuh- 
lish W'hat Wjllughby bad done towards his 
history of animals. * ’Viewing,* he «ayH, • lim 
manuHcripta after his death, I found the 
several animals in every kind, both birds, 
and beasts, and fishcft, and inmjctji, d[igt*ftt(td 
into a method of hia own contriving, but few 
of their descriptions or hiatoriefl so full and 
perfect as ha intended them; which ho was 
so sensible of that when I asked him upon 
his deathbed whether it was his ploasiire 
J;®®? should be published, he answered that 
desire it, nor thought them so con*» 
siderable as to deserve it . . . though he con- 
xest there were some new and pretty observa- 
tions on insects. But considering that the 
pimuoation of them might conduce some-* 
wtiat to the illustration of Ood’s glory . . . 
the assistance of those who admet them- 
selves to this part of philosophy, and . . the 
honc^ of our nation ... he not contradict- 


- T 1 — * iiyQ wiu/raaicu- 

ing, I resolved ^ publish them and first took 
r (Preface to The 


MUM ruiiVMttiniUam , . . dcHmluiutur 
T.tltim (ij.nM rt'i-onimvil,, digoMNit, nupnlevit 
UimiN. Suiiinitm in fhakcirronlwR 
tacif lUufttriMM. \), Kittnui Willughby vieW’ 
Humlun, pp. nilf, fuL ( H Hum worlt Neville 
Wiuid m\n Wiltnglihy wuH ^thu hrstnatu- 
rnUnf wht* frcHtcd the Mtiuly of birds as a 
unmvv, Hiul rh«* Vmi who made anything 
hlu* a rulitiiiiil rlnssitiention . , , Uis sys- 
tem ... is wit limit <htuht. the basis on which 
the ru’iiit hi dugieal elnssitient ion oi’ Linnieus is 
hmnileii T pp, 3j'4), 

h*ay ne\i prepared an enlarged edit, ion of 
thm W4»}*K in iMiglish, which ho published hi 
H17H lift *1110 Ornithology of Francis Wil- 
I ugh by . . / Ids own Mhnre in which is do- 
m’rihed by t he wordn, * trunslatod into English 
and enlarged with many additJons through- 
out tlie wlude worlt. To winch aro addi 
three enilHideriddi 



,ed 


diMcourscM! 1. On the Art 
of howling. U , Of the Ordt*ring of Binging 
HirdM, 111. Of Knlconryf London (pp. 448, 
folO On |H Keb, HJH4 Uay, then scttludat 
Hlnclt Not ley, h)HHe\% writt*M to Hir Tancrod 
|{oMnHon hp v.| that ho had extmctnd out of 
W i II ugh by H pH pt»rH/ re V ised , Hti ptdied, motho- 
diy.eil,nnd fitted for the presN^’iho ichthyo- 
logy,* 11ie NVillughhy family not asalat- 
ing in f ile puhlicntion of this work, as they 
had in tin* miMo of the former, it was issued 
at the expense of illMhop I'ldi and the Royal 
Hochdy, vnriouM fellowa <if the wociety bear- 
ing tiie ooHt of the copperplate illustrations, 
and the work ht*ing printed at the (Ixford 
Univtiraify ITohm under the tith? of ‘ Francisoi 
Willughheii . . . de llintona Riscium libri 
quutuor . , . 1'otuin ojmHrt»eognovit,coaptavlt, 
Hupplovit, librumet mm primum at secundum 
integroH ndjecit Johiutni's Rnitia . , , Oxonii,* 
UlHtI (pp. d7*l, fob) In the last year of hia 
life Uiiy ri*«olvt*d to complete Willughby'e 
* History of limectw,* but, at Dr. Tanersd; 
Hohinson’s auggestitm, preceded it by kjC- 
*Method«« I UHectorum,* published in 1705, 
ju«t after his death. In August 1704 he 
wrote to Dr. Durham of the larger work; ^ 
*The main reason which induces me te un- 
dertake it is because I have Mr, Willughby*s 
history and papers in my hands, who had 
sptuit a great deal of time and bestowed 
much pains upon this subject , . . and it is 
apity nift pains should be lost , , , I rely 
chiefly on Mr. WilUighby*s discoveries and 
the contributions of fnends ; as for my own 
papers on the subject they are not worth 
preserving,* The ^ Illstona Insoctorum 
was published in 1710 as * auctore Joanne 
Baio,* edited by Derham for the Boyal So- 
ciety; but it abounds throughout with a^ 
knowledgments of indebtedness to Wil- 
lughby, expressed in terms of the highest 
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deference. There seems little reason to 1 
class Bay’s posthumous ‘ Synopsis Methodica 
Avium et Piscium,’ published in 1713, among 
works mainly due to the labours of Wil- 
lughby; but when we remember the inti- 
mate friendship of the two men, their un- 
doubted collaboration in the tables prepared 
for Dr. Wilkins’s work, and the definite st.ate- 
ments as to his own share in the work made by 
Bay, a man of unquestionable modesty, we 
recognise that it is futile to attempt to ap- 
portion the credit. When Sir James Edward 
Smith writes ^ we are in danger of attribut- 
ing too much to Mr. Willughby, and too 
little to’ Kay {Linnean Tramactions^'^ol. i.), 
he errs only in a leas degree than does 
Swainson in saying that ^ all the honour 
that has been given to Kay, so far as con- 
cerns systematic zoology, belongs exclusively 
to’ Willughby. 

[Memoir by Joshua Proderick Denham in Sir 
W. Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, vol. xvi. ; 
authorities cited.] G. S. B. 

WILLUGHBY, PEROIVALL (1596- 
1685), writer on obstetrics, was sixth son of 
Sir Percivall Willughby, knt., of Wollaton 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, where he was born 
in 1696. Francis Willughby [q. v,] was his 
nephew. Percivall was educated at Trow- 
bridge, Kugby, Eton, and Oxford, where he 
matriculated from Magdalen College on 
23 March 1620-1, liis age being given as 
twenty-two, and graduated B.A. on 6 July 
1621. 

In 1619 he was, at the suggestion of his 
uncle Kobert Willughby, himself a medical 
man, articled for seven years to Feamor van 
Otten, after which he was to have joined 
his uncle; but Van Otten dying in 1624, 
Willughby soon after commenced practice 
for himself, and in 1631 he settled in Derby, 
where he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sic 
Francis Coke of Trusley, by whom he had 
two or three sons and two daughters. 

On 20 Feb. 1640-1 he was admitted an 
extra licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, In 1665 he removed to London 
‘for the better education of his children,’ 
but in 1660 he returned to Derby, where he 
resimed his practice as a physician, enjoying 
a high reputation throughout the neiglibour- 
ing counties for his skill in obstetric opera- 
tions. He deprecated the use of the crotchet, 
andj Chamberlen’s secret of the forceps not 
having been as yet divulged, he endeavoured 
to overcome all difficulties by turning. At 
one period he was to some extent assisted 
.f b^ a daughter, whom he had trained as a 
midwife to ladies of the higher classes. He 
was a man of high culture, powerful intel- 


lect, and great modesty, scorning the secrwiy 
which some of his contemporaries main- 
tained as to their procedures ; and though 
he committed to writing the conclusions at 
which he arrived after long years of study 
and observation, revising and transcribing 
the manuscripts in English and in Latin, 
he seems to have hesitated to the last at 
their publication, as if sensible of the want 
of some really scientific instrument (the 
forceps) for the perfection of his art. The 
earliest copy of his work is a closely written 
quarto, entitled* DniWillougbaoi, Dorbieiisis, 
De Puerperio Tractatus,’ in the British 
Museum Sloane MS. 629. The second, 
an amplification of this, and refin'n^d to by 
Dr. Denman in liis * Practice of Midwifery,’ 
was then in the possession of his friend 
Dr. Kirkland ; while the third and greatly 
enlarged edition consisted of two exquisitely 
written copies in Latin and in English, 
which wore quite recently the property of 
the lute Dr. J. H. Avelmg, the English 
version being in two parts, with the titl(‘S 
* Observations in Midwifery ’ and * 1110 
Count.rey Midwife’s Opusiuilum or Vade- 
mecum, by Percdvall Willughby, Gontlmnan,’ 
It was pnvatoly printed in 1863 by Henry 
Blenkinsopp, but a Dutch translation had 
been printed as an octavo at Leyden in 1764, 
thou^xno copy is now to bo had in Holland. 
He was the intimate friend of Harvey and 
of moat of the scientific men of the century, 
and died on 2 Oct. 1685, in the nini^tieth 
year of his age, being buried in St. looter’s 
Church at Derby, where within the rails of 
the chancel is a tablet to his memory. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714 ; BloanoMS. 620.] R F. W. 

WILLYAMS, COOPER (1762 1816), 
topographer and artist, born in Juno 1762, 
probably at Plaistow House, Essex, was the 
only son of John Willyams (1707-1779), com- 
mander R.N,, by his wife, Anne Goodiite, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Goodere, and first 
cousin of Samuel Foote [q* v,] He was edu- 
cated at the King’s school, Canterbury, where 
he was contemporary with Charles Abbott, 
first lord Tenterden, Bishop Marsh, and Sir 
8. E. Brydges. In 1789 no preached the 
annual sermon before the King’s School Feast 
Society (Sidbbotham:, Canterbury Sc/mlf p. 
24). 

Willyams was entered in Octobor 1780 at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and gra- 
duated BA. in 1784 and M.A. in 17B0. In 
the spring of 1784 he was in France witli 
his friend Mtontagu Pennington [q, v.], and 
in that year he was ordained to a curfey 
near Gloucester, where his mother lived. 
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He was appointed in 1788 to tbe 
of Exning, near Newmarket, and in 
the rectory of St. Peter, West Lynn, Nn*'" 
folk. An illustrated account of Exning? wy 
him appeared in the ‘Topographer’ for Sep- 
tember 1790 (iii. 192-4), and he furnishef* 
other illustrations to that periodical (i^** 
256, 391, iv. 17, 69). He contributed^ to 
‘Topographical Miscellanies’ (1792) a vievv 
of Kirtling Hall, near Newmarket. Hu 
simed the benehce of Exning^ in 1800. 

In early life Willyams had imbibed a lovo 
of the sea, and on 24 Nov. 1793 he starttxi 
as chaplain of the Boyne to theWest Indit‘H, 
in the expedition under the command of 
Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey anti 
Vice-admiral Sir John Jervis. Through 
deaths from yellow fever the ranks of the 
officers were much thinned; he himself suf- 
fered from it, and during the latter part of 
the campaign was the only chaplain in the 
expedition. The French soldiers at Fort St. 
Charles, Guadeloupe, surrendered on 22 April 
1794, and Willyams was appointed chaplain 
to the English troops in that island, but the 
ministry at home would not confirm the ap- 
pointment. He published in 1796, with 
lustrations, ‘An Account of the Campaign 
in theWest Indies in 1794; ’ a German trans- 
lation of it came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
Some details of this war were inserted from 
his ‘ comprehensive and circumstantial Ac- 
count’ in Bryan Edwards’s ‘Histcww of the 
West Indies ’(1819, iii. 444 et se<i.) 

Willyams became in 1797 domestic chap- 
lain to Earl St. Vincent, and from 24 May 
1798 he served as chaplain of the Swiftsure 
(Captain Hallowell), a vessel in the sqiiadron 
under the command of Nelson. He was 
present in this vessel at the battle of the 
Nile, and his narrative, which was full of en- 
gravings from his own drawings, of ‘A Voy- 
age up the Mediterranean in the Swiftsure,’ 
contamed ‘the first, the most particular, and 
the most authentic account of the battle.’ 

A German version was published at Ham- 
burg in 1803. After the death of Willyams 
there appeared in 1822 a volume containing 
Selection of Views in Egypt, Palestine, 
Rhodes, Italy, Minorca, and Gibraltar, with 
descriptions in English and French.’ 

W%ams landed at Portsmouth on 10 Sept.* 
1800, and stayed some weeks with Brydges, 
who in 1806 appointed him to the rectory 
of Kingston, near Canterbury. In the same 
year he was nominated by the lord chancellor, 
through influence of Lord St. Vincent, 
to the neighbouring rectory of Lower Hard- 
once exchanged for that 
of Stourmouth. These two henemces together 
produced an income of over 1 ,000^. per atnipm . 


Ho diod at Horniirtl ’ 

m 17 .July IHIH l o ttwS 

Bi'iila Willynnw (,/. inili i,. • f 

lit. mi /, v Iw). 'w r/'f? 

lliay hati ® 

\\ illyiittw wiiM a I'li.vnr artist {fis ioiminl. 

am .Imw.nffs of tlm ia wSli 

took pur Mr,, ' ini,.lli^n.„t ,iM,l usuf,,! > A J '! 

ti.tilmii III liy ItrytlifUN rufurrliitf 

tHoaa,, mill (,Vurtiii,y‘s Hihl, (loniub.ii, B0U2- 

m7 J. li: ,‘S s?; “fe 

I. OL 1H‘1 , Hrydg(«MN Antohtogi'. i. 147-9 • 

KuZai m '^1 in Wmlknor’s 

HntmHw AltthidjunVai liotr of 

"f I'li’K. Oaiirr (1817), 

ni. 210,1 W. 0. 

WILLYMAT, william W.l«15),au. 

1 rur a naavii i.f Olu'shire. In 

In '7 J”’'''':''”;"!* ’’"'’tory of Ituslt- 

mgton m LincoliiHlurn by Thomas Ilovvard 
(aft„rwar<iH K«rl ofHuiUk) jn.v.] in 1(108, 
I'l'IinHlimlavokme 

which ho rimdorod mto Latin and l^higlish 

Glasao, or a 1 rtnco h Hiraotiim, vury mnunito 
and naciwaarm for a aiiri«(,iaii Pniico. . . . 

Oambridffi,,’ 4tio, 
lha wlc was dadioirtad to llonry, prince 

Boron baa bo«n writton. Encouraged by 
woption of his compilation, 
ZFrmi I aH “ “fwi'aiiion volume in leOii 
nf i a 1 H vbwct’8 Looking-GHasse, 

or a_Good Subiuct’a Direction nacessary and 
requisite for ouory Good Christian ... at 
P’ EWofor Itobert Boul- 
pZ^t^rr ^ was also dedicated to 

PnnceUonnr, WiUymat enforced by pre- 
cepts drown from ancient and modern writers 
Ha obedience to his rulers. 

of tw book to 
’^ofwtance in paying subsidies and 

and 'the compassion, pity, 

the king, prinoiy. 

?,?^**j*®“***®Sf the same.^ In 
m-n,« n«i » third treatise of a reli- 

f hi^i. ability of 

a high order. It was entitled ‘ rhysioke to 
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cure the most Dangerous Disease of Despera- 
tion ... by W. W. . . . at London, printed 
for Robert Boulton ’ (8vo), and dedicated to 
his patron, the Earl of Suflblk (cf. Akrek, 
Transcript of the Stationers* Reg, iii. 2C9), 

A second edition -was published in 1G07. 
On 15 July 1612 Willymat petitioned the 
king concerning the arrears of a yearly pay- 
ment of 2^. to be made to the crown from 
the revenues of his rectory, which had re- 
mained unpaid for forty-seven years. He 
requested the remission of the arrears due 
before the commencement of James I’s reign, 
ofiFering to make good subsequent arrears. 
His petition was granted. Willymat died at 
Ruskington at the close of 1615, and his will 
was proved at Lincoln on 19 Jan. 1615-16, 
}?y his wife Margaret he had two sons— 
William and Jamf^s— and four daughters: 
Sarah, Margaret, Frances, and Anne. He 
possessed land in Cheshire, which he be- 
queathed to his brothers, James tmd Roger; ] 
in Ruskington, which he left to his son Wil- 
liam ; and in Bicker, which ho bestowed on 
his son James. The rest of his possessions 
he gave to his wife and throe younger datiglx- 
ters, the eldest, Sarah, probably being mar- 
ried, Copies of all his works are in the 
British Museum Library. 

[Maddison’s Lincolnshire Wills, 1 600-1 7> pp» 
101, 122-3 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatnm in Bnt. 
Mus. Addit. M8. 24189, f. 103; Cursor’s Ool- 
lectanea (Ohetham Soc.), v. 408-6 ; Cooper’s 
Athen® Cantabr. ii. 402-3,] E. I. 0. 

WILLYMOTT, WILLIAM (d 17ii7), 
grammarian, born at Royston in Cambridge- 
shire, was the second son of Thomas Willy- 
mott of Royston, by his wife Rachael, 
daughter of William Pindar, rector of Bos- 
well Springfield in Essex. He was educated 
at Eton and admitted a scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, on 20 Oct. 1692, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1697, M.A. in 1700, and 
LL.D. In 1707. He became a follow, and 
after taking his master’s degree went as 
usher to Eton. After some years he left 
Eton and commenced a private school at Me- 
worth. In 1721 he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the mastership of St. Paul’s school, 
being rejected apparently because ho was sus- 
pected of an attachment to the Pretender. 
Some time before this he studied civil law 
and entered himself of Doctors’ Commons, 
but, changing his mind, took orders, and in 
1721 was made vice-provoat of King’s Col- 
lege, of which he was then senior fellow. In 
1705 he was presented to the rectory of 
Milton, near Cambridge. He died, unmar- 
ried, on 7 June 1787, at the Swan Inn at 
Bedford, while returning from a visit to 
Bath. 


Willymott was the author of numerous 
school books. Among tlxem may be men- 
tioned: 1. * English Particles exemplified 
in Sentences designed for Latin Exercises,’ 
London, 1708, 8vo ; 8th edit 1771. 2. ' The 
Peculiar Use and Signification of certain 
Words in the Latin Tongue,’ Cambridge, 
1706, 8vo ; 8th edit. Eton, 1790, 8vo ; new 
edit. Eton, 1818, I2mo. 8. MTirredrus 
his Fables, with English Notes,’ 4th edit. 
London, 1720, 12mo ; new edit. 1728. He 
also translated ^Lord Bacon’s Essays,’ Lon- 
don, 1720, Bvo ; new edit. 1787 ; and ‘ Thomas 
a Kempis . . . his Four Books of the Imi- 
tation of Christ,’ London, 1722, 8vo. 

fNichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 236-7, 705-6, iv. 
600; Harwood’s Alumni Etononsos, 1797, p. 
297 ; Colo’s Collections, xvi. 102.] E, I. 0. 

WILMINGTON, Eaiu. oe. [See Comp- 
ton, SrioNOm, 1678 P-1748.] 

WILMOT, STB CHARLES, first Vis- 
OOTTNT Wilmot Athlon:i!1 (1 570 P-16‘14 P), 
born about 1570, was son and lieir of Ed- 
ward Wilmot of Witm^y, Oxfordshire, for- 
merly of l)erw(mt, CloucestctHhire. On 
6 July 1587 ho matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, aged 16, but left the^ uni- 
versity without a degree, and took service in 
the Irish warB> probably in attendance u})on 
his mnghbour, Sir Thomas Norris [q. v.], who 
was also a member of Magdalen College. In 
1592 ho bocame a captain, and early in 1 595 
ho was sent to Newry ; in the same year he 
was also in command of sixty foot at Oarrick- 
forgufl. In 1597 Norris, now president of 
Munster, made Wilmot aergtianti-major of the 
forces in that province, which office ho dis- 
charged * with groat valour and sufiioumey,’ 
being promoted colonel in 1598, He was 
knighted by Essex at Dublin on 5 Aug. 1599, 
and on the 16th was sont with instructions 
to the council of Munster for its government 
during Norris’s illness, On 28 Juno 1600 
Mount] oy directed Oarew to swear in Wil- 
mot as a member of the Munster council, 
and during the next two years he took a 
prominent part, in suppressing the formidable 
Irish rebellion. 

In July 1600 Wilmot was left by Carsw 
in command of * Carrygofayle ’ Oaatlo oxi the 
Shannon ; shortly afterwards he "waB given 
command of a force of 1,050 foot and fifty 
horse, with which in October ho d( if oat od Tho- 
mas Fitzmaurico, eigUteonth lord Kerry and 
baron Lixnaw [q. v.J, and in November cap- 
tured Listowel Castle after sixteen days’ 
siege. Florence Maccarthy [q.y.] 

is said to have urged Wilmot’« assassination 
at this time, but he was warntid by Florence’s 
i wife. On 8 Doc, he was granted the office 
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of const abl<^ of Custlcntainc Oast-bs mul in 
July UiOl AVHs iippuintnd ^•ovcrnor <»f (‘ork. 

A ycav later (larcAV Ud't Mnnstur, 

■Wilmot’ti aiUKiinUinuit m vic('«pr<*si<l(»nt; 
Cecil, linwcvcr, wrote that the quetui would 
not * acce])t Wilmot or any such* {(kL 
Oarm 1601 “Jhp» 27d), hut Wilmot 
became commando.r-iu-tdiicf of the forces 
during Garew’s abs(uu‘.e, and in Septeiuher 
1002 was made gov(‘.rm>r of Kerry ; in the 
same month ho capturtid ‘Mocrumpe,* anti 
throughout tho winttu* was tmguged m etmir- 
ing Kerry of tho robtds. In t.ho last wtudt of 
X)ocombor and llrst wtmk of January 1602 JJ 
he inllictod a sium's of upon tlui 

Iriflh in Beare and Jhintry, cmnphdely over- 
numing tho country {ilh 1002 »1, pju dtlH, 
404-5; BTA^'Koni), Pnmta Jlihvmia^ ed. 
189C, ii, 28l“4). Theno<v in Ftdjruary, ht^ 
turned north-west, again capturtHl Lixtuiw, 
and subdued the Dingle pcmnsula, tdlVcting 
a junction with Caro w over tho Mangt'rton ! 
pass (Ba-owklIj, Ireland under the TudurH^ 
m, 420), 

In the following March Wilmot was asso- 
ciated with Sir George Tlvornton in tho gtn 
vernment of Munst.cr during Ourtw’s ab- 
sence, Cork, however, refused^ to aedtnow- 
ledge his^ authority and proclaim Jannw I, 
and shut its gates against him, Wilmot sat 
down before it, and turned his guns on the 
inhabitants to prevent their demolishing tho 
forts erected against the Hpaniards, ife re- 
fused, however, to attack tho city, and 
waited till Carew*s return, when its submis- 
sion was arranged. Wilmot now setth^d 
down as governor of Kerry. In IdtKJ he 
w-as again acting with I'hornton as ioint- 
commissioner for tho government of Mun- 
ster, and in November 1607 was granted a 
pension of 200^., and sworn of the Irish 
privy council, On 20 May 1811 he was 
granted in rei?*6rBion the marshalship of Ire- 
land, but surf^deiM it on 24 Aug 1617. 
He sat in the English Hous# ^ Commons 
for Launceston from t6 17 June 

1614, Oja 8 June 16t6 he was appointed 
presidi^’y^^oimiuifl^ the seat oi his jo- 
^vegww fliig^ and on 4 Jan. 
F 16^^ dr^ted Viscount Wilmot of 

2 peerage of Ireland. Among 
I6r his services were grants of 
^ monastery of Bollinglass and abbey of 
Carrickfergus in 1614. 

While president of Connaught Wilmot 
embarked on a scheme for completely re- 
building Athlone ; and in. 1621 Bit Charles 
Coote accused him of leasing and alienating 
crown lands and reserving the profits to him- 
self (Cal, State Papers, Ireland, 1616-25, 
PP* 49%r5*)4 These charges were referred 
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tu oummiHMinnur,M, hut Wilmut’s dofcnco was 
iiunoptinl fur tho tiiuo hoing, and on 7 Nov. 
162f> ho roooivod a pardon (Mohhin, OaL 
Patent /fo//#, t'harhvs I, p. -H), GharloH I 
also r«‘nowo<l his appuintmont-aa pn^Hidontof 
(tmnaught, ami in Gotoht'r 1627 noloctod 
hitn art taunmaiulor of a rolit^f ('xpudition to 
ho soiit to iGjfu Ili.M iloot wan, howovor, de- 
layod at IMy mouth, ilrat by want orMupplusH, 
and thou by Hturum, whudi damagod the 
HhipM and tlrovo thorn back into port. Moan- 
wlulo tho MngliNh at La Uooluukj had boon 
compidlod to rj'troat. ((lAitniNim, vi. 191- 
192 m<pp), ami Wilmot rolurntul to Ireland, 
whom ho wan appoint i*tl on 6 Nov. 1629 
gononil and ftjmnuimlordu-ohiofof tho fom*B, 
On 1 1 Hopt. ItJdO Sir Uugor JonoM, firnt vis- 
count Rauolugh, was nMaooiatotl with him in 
tho proHitloiu'.y of Gonnaught-, and on 6 Aug. 
ItlHl ho was ono of tht^ cotuminHionors h])- 
pointo<l to govorn Dublin and Loltmtor dur- 
ing tho almonoo of t ho lorda juMtlc(i8. 

In 1661, whon it. was ronolvod to Hupov- 
Hodo tho lords juaticoH of Indand by the 
nomination of a h>ni tloputy, Wilmot ont.or- 
tainod Iu)|)j‘m of ladng mdoo.tod fop tho post 
(StrffJ/hrd Mtrra^ i. til), Wontworth*H ap- 
lointmont ho rosonUal an a Hlighton his own 
ong KorvicoH, and tho m\v lord-dt^puty’s 
vigtmniH imjuiHit-ion into llnancial abuHos 
Hoou brought him into colliHum with Wil- 
moL In Boptomhor 1661 tho lattor’a pvo- 
coodingH at At.hlono woro again cjillud in 
ajuOHtion; a commtHHion of inquiry was 
issued oarly in 1665, and thi^ IriHli law olli- 
corn inatitutod Huita ngainni Wilmot h«dbre 
the eastlo chaudn'r on tho grouml of misdo- 
moanour and in tho tamrt. of i^Jtc.hoquor for 
rocovt^ry of tht^ crown landH holiad alitmatod. 
Wilmot, in rtwtmgo, alwit tod Barr’s petition 
against Woniwt»rt]i {ik 1. HtlU, 677, 699, 402, 
421), but on 6 Oct. 1665 was forced to sub- 
mit, and on 16 July 1666 hosought the lord- 
deputy’s favour. Wentworth insisted on 
restitution of the crown lands, but appa- 
rently failed to make Wilmot disgorge before 
his recall from Irtdand, Wilmot’s age pre- 
vented his serving against the Irish rebels in 
1641, but he retained his joint-presidency 
of Connaught till his death, probably in 
the early part of 1644. He was alive on 
29 June 1646, but dead before April 1644, 
when his son Henry and Sir Charles Coote 
wereappointtaljoint-presidentH of Connaught 
(Labcu3lli38, Lmr mm. Mik ii. 188-90), 
Wilmot married, first, about 1606, Sarah, 
fourth daughter of Sir Henry Anderson, 
sheriff of London in 1601-2 ; by her, whose 
burial on 8 Dec, 1616 is registered both at St. 
Olave’e Jewry and at Hi. MartinVin-the- 
Ficlds, he had issue three sons— Arthur, 
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i’uarles, and Henry — were all living in 
631 (Morkin, Oal Charles I,p, 

45). Arthur married the second daughter of 
)ir 'Moyses Hill, provost-marshal of Olsten 
>ut died without issue on 81 Oct. 1632, ana 
vas buried in St. Nicholas's Church, Dublin 
Lodge, Peerage, of Ir&land^ ii. 321). Charles 
ilso died without issue, the third son, 
Eenry (afterwards first Earl of Hochester) 
'q. v.J, succeeding to the viscountcy, Wil- 
oiot married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Henry Colley of Castle Carberry and 
widow of Garret, first viscount Moore [q.v.], 
who died in 1627 ; she survived till 3 June 
1654, being buried on 3 J uly with her first 
husband in St. Peter’s, Drogheda ; her cor- 
respondence with the parliamentarians dur- 
ing the Irish wars gave Ormonde some 
trouble (GiiiDERT, Oont, lEst. of Affairs^ 
vol. ii. pp. xix-xx). 

real. State Papers, Ireland, 1692-8, 1603- 
1626 passim; Cal. Carew MSS, 1689-1603 ; 
Strafford Letters, i. 61, 369, 377, 399-402, 421- 
423, 496, ii. 9-10, 81-2, 102, 206, 280 ; Morrin’s 
Cal. Patent Polls, Ireland ; Cal. Plants (l)ep.- 
Keeper Pec. 17th Pep., Ireland); Cal, State 
Papers, Dorn. ; Lascellos’s Libor Munorum Hi- 
bernicorum ; Lords’ Journals, Ireland, i. 17, 63 ; 
Pawlinson MS. B. 84, ff. 12, 92 ; Egerton MS. 
2697, f. 61 ; Official Peturns Members of Pari. ; 
Stafford’s Paoata Hibernia, ed. 1896 passim; 
Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors, vol, iii.; 
Gardiner’s Hist, of England ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon, 1600-1714; Lodge’s Irish, Burke’s Ex- 
tinct, and G. E. 0[oka3'ne]’s Complete Peerages.] 

WILMOT, Sir EDWAPB (1693-1786), 
baronet, physician, second son of Bobert 
Wilmot and Joyce, daughter of William 
Sacheverell of Staunton in Leicestershire, 
was born at his father’s seat of Chaddesden 
near Derby on 29 Oct. 1093. His ances- 
tors were of account at Sutton-upon-Soar, 
Nottinghamshire, for some centuries, and in 
1639 migrated into Derbyshire, He entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1714, was elected a fellow, took his 
M.A. degree in 1718 and M.D.inl726. He 
was admitted a candidate or member of the 
College of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1725, and 
was elected a fellow on 80 Sept. 1726. In 1729 
and 1741 he was a censor, and a Harveian 
orator in 1735. He was elected P.R.S. on 
29 Jan. 1730. From 1725 he practised as a 
physician in London, and was elected physi- 
cian to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in 1740 
appointed physician-general to the army. In 
April 1731 he was appointed physician-extra- 
ordinary to Queen Caroline, and soon became 
physician in ordinary, and physician to 
Frederick, prince of Wales. lie became 
physician extraordinary to George II on the 


queen’s death in 1787 and physician in ordi- 
nary 1742. In 1736 J ohn Fothergill [q. y.l, 
who in after life spoke with respect of his skill, 
became his pupil. When Henry Pelham had 
lost two sons by sore throat in 1739, Wilmot 
preserved the life of his wife, I-iady Catharine 
Pelham, by lancing her throat (Niohods, 
Idt Anec(L ix. 738). In March 1761, with 
Matthew Leo [q. v.], he attended Frederick, 
prince of Wales, in his last illness, and does 
not seem to have anticipated his death (Bubb 
Dodington, JOiarg, p. 98). Archbishop 
Thomas Herring [q . v.| was his patient in a 
serious attack of pleurisy in 1763 (letter of 
Herring in Nichols’s lUmtrations till 467). 
He was created a baronet on 15 Feb. 1759. 
On the death of George II, Wilmot, with 
John Raiiby [q. v.], acquainted George III 
I with two wishes which the late king had 
confided to them — that his body should be 
embalmed with a double quantity of per- 
fumes, and that it should be laid close to 
that of the queen. Georg© HI at once 
assented (Horaob Walbolb, Memoirs^ 1894, 
i. 7). Wilmot became physician in ordinary 
to George III in 1760, left London next 
year, and lived in Nottingham, but moved 
thence to Heringatone in Dorset, where he 
died on 21 Nov. 1786 (Omt Mag, 1786, 
p. 1093), and was buried in that county in 
the church of Monkton, where his epitaph 
remains. He married Sarah Marsh, daugh- 
ter of Richard Mead [q. v.] She died on 
11 Sept. 1785, aged 83; her portrait, painted 
by Joseph Wright, A.R.A., belongs to the 
family, as does a portrait of Wilmot by 
Thomas Beach (^Cat Second Loan BwMb, 
Nos. 610, 615). He waft succeeded in his 
baronetcy by his son, Robert Mead Wilmot, 
and had also two daughters, Ann and Jane. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 106 ; Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baroiitago.] N. M. 

WILMOT, HENSK Eari. out Bo- 
OHBSTDR (1612 P-1658)i third but only sur- 
viving so|t of Oharle^ nrst viscount Wilmot 
[q, v.J, by hift%fi(t wife, was bom on 2 Nov., 
probably in 1612 (Q. B. C[ok:ATHR], ComphU 
jpeeragCf vi. 480; Do^B, OffdaL Baronage^ 
iii. 161). In 1685 Wilfiot was captain of i 
troop 01 horse in the Dutch service 
Xe)^icra,i.423,u.ll6 ; CalBtaUBapmA>om,> ‘ 
1635, p. 64), In the second Scottish war ha ’ 
was commissary-general of horse in the kinif’s. 
army, and distinguished himself by his good 
conduct at Nowburn, where he was taken 
prisoner by the Scots {ib, 1640, pp. 43, 645 ; 

of Alexander Zesmf pp. 118- 
138), He represented Tamworthin theLong 
parliament, and took part, in the plot for 
bringing up the army to overdEW^^thc parlio- 
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meat for which he was committed to the his intripfuos. The king*, he was reported to 
Tower on 14 June 1641, and expelled from have said, was afraid of peace, and the only 
the house on 9 Dec. following {Common^ •way to end the war was to set up the Prince 
Journals f ii. 176, 837 ; Meport on the Luke of Wales, who had no share in tuo causes ot 
of Portland’s MSS. i. 18; HtrsnANi), Ordli- these troubles. A private message which 
nmeeSf 1643, pp. 216-20). he sent to Essex by the bearer of an olHcial 

Wilmotjoinedthekingin Yorkshire when letter from the king to the parliamentary 
the civil war began, commanded a troop of commander roused suspicion that he was en- 
horse, and held the poste of muster-master deavouring by the concerted action of the 
and commissary-general (Peacock, two generals to impos(3 terms on the king 

16; OldFarliamentaiyllistoiy^xu and parliament, and on 8 Aug. he was ar- 
260 ). Clarendon blames him for not prevent- rested and deprived of his command. Ho 
ing the relief of Coventry in August 1642 also lost his joint pro.sidency of Connaught, 
(ii>.xi.397; Clakbndok, v.446«.) to which he had been appointed in April 

He was wounded in the skirmish at Wor- 1644, succeeding his father in that cilice, 
cester on 28 Sept. 1642, and commanded the and as second Viscount Wilmot of Athlone 
cavalry of the ling’s left wing at the battle (LASOBiniiis, Ztber Mun. ii. 

of Edgehill (ib. vi. 44, 86). Wilmot cap- 189, 190; GiLiu-ncr, Oont. Hist. vol. i.) His 
tured the town of Marlborough in December popularity, howov(ir, with the ollicers of the 
1642, but bis greatest exploit during the royal army, who petitioncKl the king on his 
war was the crushing defeat he inflicted on benalf, prevented any further proceiidings 
Sir William Waller (1697 P-1668) [a. v.l at against him, and ho was released and allowed 
Eoundway Down, near Devizes, on 13 July to retire to France (ib. pp. 1 00- 1 0 ; WALKJOXt, 
1648 (i6. vi.l66,vii.ll6; Watx.bn, lEstonj p. 67 ; CLABTiNnoN, lidellwn, viiL 96). At 
of Marlboroughj p. 160). In April 1643 Paris in October 1647 Wilmot fought a duel 
Wilmot was appointed lieutenant-general of with his old enemy, Lord Digby, and was 
the horse in the king’s army, and on 29 June slightly wounded (UAliTB, Original Letters^ 
1643 he was created Baron Wilmot of Adder- i, 63, 1 46, 1 69) . 

buryin Oxfordshire (Bi(A.OK,0^/or^2Doce?we^ When Charlofl TX succoedotl his father 

pp. 26, 63). Clarendon describes Wilmot *as Wilmot became one of the now king’s chief 
an orderly officer in marches and governing advisers. He was appointod a gentleman of 
his troops,’ while also very popular with his the bedchamber on 3 April 1649, and con- 
officers on account of his good lellowship and suited on questions of policy, though not a 
companionable wit. The comparison, after member of the privy council 
the manner of Plutarch, between Wilmot hi. 88 ; OAliTB, Original Letters^ i. 339). 
andGormgisthemostamusingpassageinthe He accompanied Cllarles to Scotland, at- 
‘ History of the Kebellion’ (viii. 169). Ex- tached himself to the Marquis of Argyll’s 
tremely ambitious and perpetually at feud faction, and was allowed to stay in the 
with the king’s civil counsellors, ^ Wilmot country when other English royalists were 
was specially hostile to Lords Digby and expelled. Eumour credited him witli bo- 
Colepeper. Prince Rupert, on the other traying the king’s design to join Middleton 
hand, cherished a personal animositj to and the Scottish royalists in October 1660 
Wilmot, and Charles I had no great liking (Waxkeb, Eistorioal Liscoursas^ pp. 158, 
for him (ib. vi. 126, vii. 121, viii. SO, 94k 161, 197 ; Nicholas Papers, i. 201-8), Wil- 
In 1644 these different causes led to Wilmovs mot fought at W orcestor, accompanied ^ the 
fall. During the earlier part of the cam- king in the greater part of his wanderings 
paign the absence of Rupert and the infirmi- after that battle, ana helped to procure the 
ties of the Earl of Brentford made him ship in which both escaped to France in 
practically commander-in-ehief of that part October 1661 (Oxahbndok, liehellion, xiii. 
of the army which was with the kmg. 87-106 ; Fba, The Flight of the King, 1897, 
According to Clarendon he neglected mill- passim). The common perils they had en- 
tary opportunities and spent his energy in aured strengthened his political position, 
cabals. At Oropredy Bridge, however, on and Wilmot, ^who had cultivated the king’s 
29 June Wilmot again defeated Sir William affection during the time of their peregrina- 
Waller, ^ In the battle he was wounded and tion and drawn many promises him,’ 
taken prisoner, but was rescued again almost was one of the committee of four whom 
immediately (t6.vUi. 66 ; WAiiKEE,JHts<onefl5Z Charles thenceforward consulted with in all 
IHscourses, p. 83; Liay of Michard his affairs (Clakenpok, xiii. 123; 

monds, p. 23). After this success the king Clarendon State Papers, iil 46). On 13 Dec. 
marched into Cornwall in pursuit of the 1662 he was created Earl of Rochester 
Earl of Essex, where Wilmot recommenced (Doriii, iii. 162; xiii. 
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147). Charles also employed him on many 
diplomatic missions. In May 1652 he was 
sent to negotiate with the Duke of Lorraine 
{Nicholas Papers, i. SOI), and in Decomhor 
of the same year he was despatched to 
negotiate with the diet of the empire at 
Katishon, from whom he succoodcd in ob- 
taining a subsidy of about 10,000/. for the 
king’s service (Olabbndon-, Rebellion, xiv. 
66, 103). In 1654 he was sent on a mission to 
the elector of Brandenburg, from whom 
the king hoped for assistance to further the 
rising attempted by the Scottish royalists 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii, 204, 220, 230, 
261). In February 1656 Rochester went to 
England to direct the movements of the 
royalist conspirators against the Protector, 
with power to postpone or to authorise an 
insurrection, as it seemed advisable, He 
sanctioned the attempt, but at tho rendez- 
’ vous of the Yorkshire cavaliers on 8 March 
at Marston Moor found himself with only 
about a hundred followers, and abandoned 
the hopeless enterprise. ^ Clarendon un- 
fairly blames him for dosistinj^, but royalists 
in general did not {Rebellion, xiv. 135). 
Thanks to his skill in disguises, Rochesttir 
contrived to elfect his escape, and, though 
arrested on suspicion a.t Aylesbury, ^fot back 
to the continent early in Juno (English JFXis^ 
torical Revieio, 1888 p. 337, 1889 pp, 316, 
819, 881). In 1660, when Charles 11 raised 
a little army in Flanders, Rochester was 
colonel of one of its four regiments (Cl^euk- 
DOisr, Rebellion, xv. 68). fie died at Bluys 
on 19 Feb. 1057-8, and was buried at 
Bruges by Lord Hopton (Cal, State Papers, 
Dorn. 1658, pp. 297, 800). After the 
Restoration his body is said to have been 
reinterred at Spelsbury, Oxfordshire. 

Rochester married twice ; hrst, on 21 Aug. 
1638, at Chelsea, Frances, daughter of Sir 
George Morton of Olenston, Dorset, by 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Arthur Ilopton 
of Witham, Somerset ; secondly, about l(i44, 
Anne, widow of Sir Francis Henry Loo, hart. 
(d, 18 July 1689), and daughter of Sir John 
St. John, hart,, by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leighton. Portraits of her and her 
first husband are reproduced in ^Memoirs 
of the Verney Family' (i. 241, iii. 464), 
She was the friend of Sir Ralph Verney 
and of Colonel Hutchinson, and helped to 
save the life of the latter at the liestoration 
(Vernby, Memoirs, i, 247, iii. 464; L^e of 
Colonel Sutohimon, 1885, ii. 268, 208, 896). 
She was also the mother of John, second 
earl of Rochester [q. v.], survived her son, 
and was buried at ^elsbury, Oxfordshire, 
^18 March 1696 (G.E.OroKAYNBl, Complete 
Peerage, 


[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 151; G. E. 
O[okaynel’s Complete Peerage, vi. 480 ; Claren- 
don’s JJistory of the Rebellion ; Clarendon State 
Papers; Nicholas Papers. Many of Wil mot’s 
letters are among the corrospondonco of Prince 
Rupert in the British Museum, some of ■which 
are printed in Warbur ton’s Prince Ruport.l 

c. ir.F. 

WILMOT, JAMES {d. 1808), alleged 
autlior of ^The Letters of Junius.' [Boo 
under Sbkrbs, Mrs. Olivia.] 

WILMOT, JOim, second Earl of 
Roohhstbr (1647-1680), poet and libertine, 
was the son of Ilonry Wilmot, first earl of 
Rochester [q. v.], by 'his second wife. He 
was born at Ditchloy in Oxfordslure on 
10 April 1 647, and on the death of his father 
on 0 Feb. 1657-B^ succeeded to the earldom. 
Ho was left with little besides tho protensiona 
to the king’s favour bequeathed liiiu by his 
father’s services to Charles after tho battle 
of Worcester. After attouclinisf tho school at 
Burford, he was admitted a fellow commoner 
of Wadham College, Oxford, on 18 Jan. 
1069-00. His tutor was Phineas Bury. 
Ho showed ns an undorgrnduato a hnpjiy 
turn for Eiiglisli verso, and contrilmtod to 
tho university collections on Charles IPs 
restoration (1660) and on tho d(4at,h of 
Princess Mary of Orange (1661). Ho was 
created M.A. on 9 Sept. 1661, when Uttb^ 
more than fourteen. iNoxt year he presented 
to his college four silver pint pots, which 
are still presorvod. On leaving the univer- 
sity he travelled in France and Italy under 
the care of Dr. Balfour, who encouraged his 
love of literature. In 1664he returned from 
his travels while in his eighteontli year, and 
presented himself at Whitehall, In the 
summer of 1665 ho joined as a volunteer Sir 
Thomas Teddoman fq. v.] on hoard the Royal 
Katherine, and took part in the unsuccessful 
assault on Dutch ships in the Danish hai^» 
hour of Berjgen on I Aug. He is said to 
have behaved with credit. He again served 
at soa in the summer of the following year 
in the Channel under Sir Edward Spragge 
[q. V.], and distinguished himself by carrying 
a message in on open boat under the enemy^ 
fire. 

Rochester had meanwhile identified him** 
self with the most dissolute set of Charles IX’s 
courtiers. He became the intimate associate 
of George Villiers, second duke of Bucking- 
ham; Ciiarles Sackville, duke of Dorset; Sir 
Charles Sedley, and Henry Savile, and, 
although their junior by many years, soon 
excelleoi all of them in profiigacy. Burnet 
says that he was * naturally modest till the 
court corrupted him,’ but befell an unresist- 
ing prey to every maimer of vicious example. 
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His debaucheries and liis riotous frolics lodgings in Tower Street, and having a stall 
were often the outcome of long spells of on Tower Hill, He amused himself by dis- 
drunkenness. Towards the end of his life ponsing advice and cosmetics among credu- 
he declared that he was under the influence Ions women. A speech which ho is said to 
of drink for five consecutive years. At the have delivered in uio character of a medical 
same time he cultivated a brilliant faculty mountebank proves him to have acted his 
for amorous lyrics, obscene rhymes, and jjart with much humtmr and somewhat less 
mordant satires in verse, and, although he freedom than might have boon anticipated 
quickly ruined his physical health by his prefixed to the * Poetical Works of Sir 
excesses, his intellect retained all its vivacity Charles Sedloy,^ 1710 ; ChuMONT, Mamom), 
till death. ^ At another time, according to Saiut-jElvre- 

The king readily admitted him to the mond, he and the Duke of Buckingham too>* 
closest intimacy. He was Charles’s com- an inn on the Newxnark(^t road, and, while 
panion in many of the meanest and most pretending to act as tavern-koo})ors, conspired 
contemptible of the king’s amorous adven- to corrupt all tlio respectable women of the 
tures, and often acted as a spy upon those neighbourhood. On relinquishing the ad- 
whiclx he was not invited to share. But venture they joined the king at Newmarket, 
although his obscene conversation and scorn and were welcomed with delight, 
for propriety amused the king, there was With the many ladies of doubtful reputa- 
no love lost between them, and Eochester’s tion who thronged the court Itochoster had 
position at court was always precarious. His numerous intrigues, but ho showed their 
biting tongue and his practical jokes spared waiting women as much attention as them- 
neitherthe king nor the ministers nor the selves, Elizabeth Barry [q.v.], * woman to 
royal mistresses, and, according to Gramont, the Lady Shelton of Norfolk,’ he took into 
he was dismissed in disgrace at least once his keeping. Ho taught her to act, and in- 
a year. It was (Pepys vnrote) ' to the king’s troducod her to the stage, whore slio pursued 
everlasting shame to have so idle a rogue ahighly successful career. Borne of his letters 
his companion’ (Pbpys, viii. 231-2), He to her wore published after his death. A 
clearly exerted over Charles an irresistible daughter by her lived to the ago of thirteen, 
fascination, and he was usually no sooner Despite his libertine exploits, Bochester 
dismissed the court than he was recalled. He succeeded in repairing his decaying fortune 
wrote many * libels ’ on the king, which reeked by a wealthy marriage. The king encouraged 
with gross indecency, but his verses included him to piw addresses to Klizaboth, daughter 
the familiar epigram on the ^ sovereign lord ’ of John Malet of Enmero, Somerset, by Eliza- 
who * never said a foolish thing and never beth, daughter of Francis, baron Hawley of 
did a wise one’ (* Miscellany Poems’ ap- Donamore. I’epys described her as* the great 
pended to Miscellaneous Worlcs of Moc?iester beauty and fortune of the north.’ Gramont 
and JRoscommon, 1707, p. 136). He lacked called her a * melancholy heiross/ Not un- 
all sense of shame, and rebuffs had no mean- naturally she rejected liocheBtor’s suit, where- 
ing for him. On 16 Feb. 1668-9 he accom- upon he resorted to violence. On 26 May 
panted the king and other courtiers to a 1666 the lady supped with the king’s mistrcBs, 
dinner at the Dutch ambassador’s. Ollonded Frances Teresa Stuart (or Stewart) fq.v.l, 
by a remark of a fellow-guest, Thomas Killi- and left with her grandfather, Lord Hawley, 
wew, he boxed his ears in the royal presence. At Charing Cross Hoohestor and his agents 
Charles 11 overlooked the breach of etiquette, stopped the horses and forcibly removed her 
and next day walked publicly up and down to another coach, which was rapidly driven 
with Hochester at court to the dismay of out of London. A hue and cry was raised, 
seriously minded spectators. When he at- Rochester was followed to Uxbridge, where 
tempted to steal a Mss from the Duchess of he was arrested, and, on being brought to Lon-* 
Cleveland as she left her carriage, he was don, was committed to the Tower by order of 

E romptly laid on his back by a blow from the king(PDPYS,JDfa^,6d. Wheatley, iv. 419). 

eriand; but, leaping to his feet, he recited. Miss Malet ■wae not captured, andliochester 
an inipromptu compliment. _ ^ -was soon released •with a pardon. In 1667 

On one occasion, ■when hidden to ■with- he married the lady, and remained on fairly 
draw feom court, he tooi up his residence good terms with her till his death (cf. his 
under an assumed name m the city of London, letters to her in Whartmiana, 1727, vol ii. ) 
and, ^n^ a^sion to civic society, dis- Rochester’s marriage did not alter his 
closeorodmockingly denounced the degroded relations with the kmg or the court. In 
dehau^enesof thekmgandthekmg’sfriends. 1666 he was made a gentleman of the king’s 
Su^^uently he set up as a quack doctor bedchamber. On 5 Oct. 1667, although still 
under the name of Alexander Bendo, taking under age, he was summoned to the House 
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f Lords, and in 1074 he received a s]^ecial 
lark of royal favour by being appointed 
.eeper of Woodstock Park, with a lodge 
ailed ‘High Lodge' for residence. On 
14 Nov. 1670 Evelyn met him at dinner at 
he lord treasurer's, and described him as ‘ a 
)rofane wit ' (Evelto, Diary ^ ii. 254). In 
Tune 1676 he, (Sir) George Etherege, and 
ihree friends engaged in a drunken frolic at 
Epsom, ending in a skirmish with ‘ the watch 
^ Epsom,' in the course of which one of the 
roifeterers (Downes) received a fatal wound 
(Eist Mss. Comm, 7th Rep. p. 467 ; Eaih 
ton Correspondence, i. 133). 

Meanwhile Rochester played the r61e of 
a patron of the poets, and showed character- 
istic fickleness in his treatment of them. 
He was a shrewd and exacting critic, as his 
caustic and ill-natured remarks in his clever 
imitation of the ‘ Tenth Satire ' of Horace, 
bk. i., and in the ‘Session of the l^ets' 
(printed in his works), amply prove. About 
1670 he showed many attentions to Dryden, 
who flattered him extravagantly when dedi- 
cating to him his ‘Marriage h la Mode' 
(1673). But Rochester fell out with Dry- 
den's chief patron, John Shefiield, earl of 
Mulgrave [(J.v.1 ; he is said to have engaged 
in a duel with Mulgrave and to have snown 
the white feather. By way of retaliating on 
Mulgrave, he soon ostentatiously disparaged 
Dryden and encouraged Dryden's feeble rivals, 
Elkanah Settle and John Orowne, He con- 
trived to have Settle’s tra^jedy, ‘The Empress 
of Morocco,' acted at Whitehall in 1671, and 
wrote a prologue, which he spoke himself. 
Orowne dedicated to him his ‘ Charles YIII 
of France ' next year, and at the earl's sug^ 
gestion he wrote the ‘Masque of Oalisto,' 
which Rochester recommended for perform- 
ance at court in 1675. The younger drama- 
tists Nathaniel Lee and Thomas Otway also 
shared his favours for a time. In 1 675 he 
commended Otway's ‘Alcibiades,' and in- 
terested the Duke of York in the young au- 
thor. Otway dedicated to him his ‘Titus 
and Berenice ' in 1677 j hut when the drama- 
tist ventured to make advances to Rochester’s 
mistress, Mrs. Barry the actress, Rochester 
showed him small mercy. Lee, who dedicated 
to Rochester ‘ Nero,' his first piece, com- 
memorated Hs patronage in his description 
of(3ount Rosidore in his ‘Princess of Oleves,' 
which was firist produced in November 1681. 
Another protSgl, whom Rochester treated 
with greater constancy, was John Oldham 
(1668-1683) fq. v.] Sir George Etherege is 
said to have drawn from Rochester the char 
racter of the Hhertine Dorimant in the ‘ Man 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,' which was 
first acted at the Duke's Theatre in 1676 

TOI, LXU, 


('ETUEitMG®, Works, ed. Verity, p, xiv ; of, 
Bbu AMM, JU PMic et les Eomnm do X^ettres 
m Angleterre^ 1660-1744, Paris, 1881, pp, 
02 sq.) 

In 1679 Rochester’s health failed, although 
he was able to correspond gaily with his 
friend Henry Bavile on the congenial topics 
of wine and women. During his conva- 
lescence in the autumn lie, to the surprise 
of his friends, sought recriiation in reading 
the first part of Gilbert Burnet's ‘ History 
of the Reformation.' He invited the author 
to visit him, and encouraged him to talk of 
religion and morality. Rochester, in his 
feeme condition of body, seems to have found 
Burnet’s conversation consolatory. In April 
1680 he left London for the 1 ligh Lodge at 
Woodstock Park. The journey aggravated 
his ailments, and he began to r(^cognise that 
recovery was impossible. He showed signs 
of penitence for his misspent life* After lis- 
tening attentively to the pious exhortations 
of his chaplain, Robert Parsons (1647-1714) 
[q. V.], ho wrote on 25 June to Burnot 
bogging him to come and receive his death- 
hod repentance. Burnet arrived on 20 July, 
and remained till the 24th, Hpimding the four 
days in spiritual discourses. ‘ I do verily be- 
lieve,' Burnet wrnt<^, ‘ ho was then m en- 
tirely changed that, if ho had recovered, ho 
would have made good all his resolutions,' 
Rochester died two days after Burnet left 
him, on 26 July. He was buried in the north 
aisle of Spelsbury church in ( Ixfordshiro, but 
without any monument or inscribed stone 
to distinguish his grave (cf.MAKSHALL, Woo(h 
stocky suppl, 1874, pp. 25-36), His bed is 
still preserved at Xjodge. 

Rochester’s will, with a codicil dated 
22 J une 1680, was proved on 23 l^eb. 1680-1. 
His executors included, besides his wife and 
mother, whom he entreated to live in amity 
with one another, Sir Walter St. John, lus 
mother's brother, and Sir Allen Apsley 
(1616-1688) [q . v. J Settlements had already 
been made on nis wife and son ; 4,000^. was 
left to each of his three daughters; an 
annuity of 40/. was bestowed on an infant 
named Elizabeth Clerke; and other sums 
were bequeathed to servants ( Wills from 
Doctors^ Commons, Camd. Soo., pp. 139-41), 

Sympathetic elegies came from the pens 
of Mrs, Anne Wharton, Jack How [i,e. 
John Gruhham Howe, q. v.l Edmund 
Waller (Bxamen MUceUanmm, 1702), Tho- 
mas Flatman, and Oldham. His cWplain, 
Robert Parsons, preached a funeral sermon 
which gave a somewhat sensational acesount 
of his ‘ death and repentance,' and attracted 
general attention when it was published* . X 
more edificatory account of Rochester's con- 
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Yersiou, which made even greater sensation 
tW Parsons’s sermon, was published by Bur- 
net under the title * Some Passages of the 
Life and Death of John, Earl of Kocheator,’ 
1680, 8 VO. Like Parsons’s volume, it was con- 
stantly reissued. A modem reprint, with a 
preface by Lord Eonald Gower, appeared in 
1876. Of the episode of his visit to Boches- 
ter’s deathbed Barnet wrote ; ^ Nor was the 
king displeased with my being sent for by 
Wilmot, earl of Rochester, when he died. 
He fancied that he had told me many things 
of which I might make an ill use ; yet lie 
had read the book that I writ concerning 
him, and spoke well of it ' (Btjbnbt, Own 
Times, 1823, ii. 288). 

Rochester’s widow survived him about 
thirteen months, dying suddenly of apoplexy, 
and being buried. at Spelsburyon 20 Aug. 
1681 (cf, Ration Correspondence, ii. 6). By 
her he left a son and three daughters. The 
son, Charles, third and last earl of Rochester 
of the Wilmot family, baptised at Addorhury 
on 2 Jan. 1670-1, survived his father scarcely 
two years, dying on 12 Nov. and being buried 
on 7 Dec. 1681 by his father’s side. The earl- 
dom thus became extinct, but it was recreated 
in favour of LawrenceHyde [(^.v.] on 29 Nov. 
1682, Rochester’s eldest dau^ter and heiress, 
Anne,, married, first, Henry Bayntun of 
Bro mh am, Wiltshire ; and, secondly, Francis 
Greville, leaving issue by both husbands, 
and being ancestress by her second husband 
of the Grevilles, earls of Warwick. Eliza- 
beth, Rochester’s second daughter, who is 
said to have inherited much of her father’s 
wit, married Edward Montagu, third earl of 
Sandwich, and died at Paris on 2 July 1767. 
Rochester’s third daughter, Malet, married 
John Vaughan, second viscount Lisburne. 

The best portrait of Rochester is that by 
Sir Peter Lely at3EIinchinbrooke,the seat of 
the Earl of Sandwich. In a portrait at 
Warwick Castle he is represented crowning 
a monkey with laurel. A third portrait, by 
Wiasing, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A fourth portrait of Rochester in youth be- 
longed in 1866 to Col. Sir E. S. Prideaux, 
bart. {Cat National Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, I860. Two engravings of him were 
made by R. White^ — one in large size dated 
1681, and the other on a smaller scale, which 
was prefixed to the first edition of Burnet’s 
< Some Passages,’ 3 680. There is also an en- 
gaved miniature signed ^D[avid] I{oggan] 

Rochester had as sprightly a lyric gift as 
^y writer of the Restoration. As a satirist 
he showed much insight and vigour, and, 
according to. Aubrey, Marvell regarded him 
as the best satirist of his time. But he was 


somethingofaplagiarist. Ilia 'Satire against 
Mankind^ owes much to Boiloau, and to 
Cowley his lyrics were often deeply indebted. 
Ilis literary work was disfigured by his in- 
corrigibly licentious temper. The sentiment 
in his love songs is trausparontly artificial 
whenever it is not ollbnsively obscene. Nu- 
merous verses^ of gross indecency which have 
been put to his credit in contemjiorary mis- 
collaiii(3H of vers(3 may be from other pens. 
But tliero is imough foulness in his MJf 
authenticatiul noeins to give him a titlAo 
bo remombored as the writer of tlio filthiest 
verse in the language. His muse has been 
compared to a well-favoured child which wil- 
fully and wantonly rolls itscilf in the mud, 
and is so besmeared witli dirt that the ordi- 
nary wayfarer prefers rather to rush hastily 
by than pause to discover its native charms 
(Mr. Edmund Gosse in WAltn’s JSnglisk 
Poets, ii. 425). 

^ It is said that on his deathbed Rochester 
directed all his licentious writings to be de- 
stroyed, and that after his death his mother 
ordered a scandalous history of contempo- 
rary court intrigues to be burnt (CnmisiE). 
Of that work nothing is known, and the order 
may have boon carried out, but much else 
survives. The bibliography of Rochester’s 
poems is difUcult owing to the number of 
poems that are attributed to him in miscel- 
laneous collections of* vorso of which ho was 
probably not the author (cf. Poms on Affairs 
of State, passim; Jimmm Miscellmeum, 
1702). No complete critical collection of 
his works has boon attempted. His ' Satires 
against Mankind,’ his poem on 'Nothing/ and 
others of ' his lewd and profane poems ’ and 
libels appeared as penny hroadsides in single 
folio sheets at the close of his life— -in 1679 
and 1680— doubtless surreptitiously. Ac- 
cording to the advertisement to Parsons’s ser- 
mon, ' they were cry’d about the street.’ The 
letter in which he summoned Burnet to his 
deathbed also appeared as a broadside in 1680. 

Within a few months of his death a short 
series of ' Poems on several Oeoasions by the 

Bight Honourable the hi of R ’ was 

issued, professedly at 'Antwerpen/ but really 
in London (1080, 8yo), The volume was re- 
printed in London in 1686, with some omis- 
sions and modifications, as ' Poems on seve- 
ral Occasions, written by a late Person of 
Honour.’^ Some additions were made to 
another issue of 1691, in which are to be 
found all his authenticated lyrics. This was 
reissued in 1690. 

Meanwhile there appeared an adaptation 
by Rochester, in poor taste, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragedy of ' Valehtinian/ 
under the title ‘ Yaleutiuian; a Tragedy* 
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As ’tis Alter’d by the lato I5arl of Kotdu^Htor 
and Acted at the Theatre lioyaL Tof^ut.lu^r 



Wolseiey [q.v.]), London, 1 (IB5. When the 
play was produced in 1085, Betterton played 
Aecius with much success, and Miu Ihirry 
appeared as Lucina (Downhh, p. 55). 

?nree prologues were printed, one being by 
Mrs, Behn. 

A'second play (in heroic couplets) of in- 
tolerable foulness has boon put to HochoHtet’s 
discredit, It is entitled * Hodom/ and was 
published at Antwerp in 1084 as < by the 
jS. of B,, j ^ no copy of this edition is known ; 
one is said to have boen burnt by .Richard 
Heber. Two manuscripts are extant; one 
is in the British Museum {llarL MS, 7512, 

g ). 118-45, a volume containing many of 
ochestor’s authentic compositions), and the 
other is in the town library of Hamburg. 
The piece is improbably said to have be( 3 n 
acted at court; it was doubtless designed 
as a scurrilous attack on Oharhm 11. in a 
short poem purporting to be addressed to 
the author of the play (in Itochoster’s col- 
lected poems), he mockingly disclaimed all 
responsibility for it, and it has been attri- 
buted to a voungbarrister named J ohn Fish- 
bourne, of whom nothing is practically 
known (Bakjbb, B%i\(/r, liram,') Internal 
evidence unhappily suggests that Hochestor 
had the chief hand in the production, French 
adaptations are dated 1744, 1752, and 17(57 
(cf. PisiOTs Fkaxx, Centuria Lihrorwn 
conditorum, London, privately printed, 1875)), 
An edition of Rochester’s < Worlm ’ which 
was issued by Tonaon in 1714,12mo, included 
hia letters to Savile and Mrs, ^ the 
tragedy of ^ Valentinian,’ a preface by Ky- 
mer, and a pastoral elegy by Oldham, There 
w^ a portrait by Van der Gucht. The fourth 
etowtt of this is dated 1732. Rochester's 
Remms’ including his < Satyrss,’ followed 
1? “OjaWytliecorapletest edition is 

1731-2, 2 vols. 

. less perfect collection of his < Works’ 
mclnd^the poems of the Earl of Roscom- 
mon. The first edition appeared before 1702, 

Anobsceneappendix was called'The Delights 

of Venus, now first publUhed,’ The second 

I7n7°/i 3 ?®®. K appeared in 

Saint^Ewemond’s 
memott of Ro(fiiester and an additional poem 

‘The Die- 

A volume containing not only Rochester’s 
*^® Earls of r”- 
common and Dorset and the Dukes of 


Duvoimhirt^ and Buckingham, lirnt; appnarml 
in 1751, and was fmiuontly ruinHUcd, oft<iu 
with an obHcmm appendix by varimm haiuin, 
entitled ^Tlin Cabmut of Lovo,’ J^ondon, 
1759,2vnlri. l2m(M 1757, 1777, Aprivatidy 
printed rmmu) of (ixcorptn from tho 1757 
edition appeared in 1HH4. Roclu‘Ht<n*’Mpo«mm, 
expurgatotl by (Icorgo Htoi‘yanH |q.v.), ap- 
poarou in JolinHoii’a colloat-ion, nn<l worn 
r<q)rint(ul in tiho collactioiiH of Audornou, 
(IhalmerH, and Dark. 

R(Jclu^Kti,‘.r’« letters t,o Savilo and to Mrs, 
Barry woro publishod, wit h a varitnl corro- 
Hpondoncti collected by Tom Brown, in 
* Familiar Luttera,’ 1(585, 1(107, uml KhH), 

andnoyon letters two to bin son, four to 

luH wife, and one to the hhirl of Lichfield 
are in * Whartoniana,’ 1727, ii, 1(51 H. A 
few more are appendodto *A New Miseel- 
lany of Original I’omnH/ 1720 (with preface 
by Anthony Hammond (q. v. J) 

[8aint-Kvr(»moiurM Memoir, pre(lxa<l to Ho- 
cheHtor’s MiHCollaiioouH WnrkH, 1707; Havile 
OorroHpoadoaco (Oaimbn Wtn*..); Cibber’a Livim, 
n. 269-300; (Iramont'H MemeirH ; Hurnot/M Own 
Imuis; Aubrey's Lives, (ub Andrew Oltirk; 
rooinH on AiruifH of Hi ate, pawHim; Marshal I’s 
woouHtook, with vSupphaneut, 1H73-4 ; liwnter'a 
Ohoms Vntum in Brit, Muh, Addit, MH, 24401 ; 
Johnson’H Livow of the PoetM, ed, Cunningham ; 
G. K t3[okayne]’» Ootn]det.e Teorage, iioclnw- 
ter« death ih descrihed for edidraioty purposiia 
not only in l*ar«<ins’».Sormmi, ISSO.ftmnJufnBt’s 
Soitw I’lisBiigos, 1680, but sIho in Tli# Libertiim 
Overthrown, 1080, and in The Two Nobis Con- 
verts, 1880. His earner is dopictwl in an inton- 
tionally unoilifying liglit in .1, C. M. Ituthor. 
ford’s Adventnros of tbs Duke of BHCkitigham, 
Charles II, and the Earl of Itoehestor, 1887, anil 
inHinguiiirJifo , , . of the renowned Karl of 
llochester, 18Bif] S, D, 

, Sra JOHM EARDLlflV 
(I70i)--i71i2), cluof juHticH of the common 
pleas, second son of Robert Wilmot of C)s- 
maston, Derbyshire, by Ursula, daughter of 
Sir Samuel Marow, bart., of Berkswell, 
Warwiokshiro, was born at Darby on 10 Auir, 
K<>Wt Wilmot, bart, (so created 
on 19 Sept. 1772 in recognition of long ser- 
vice as secretary to successive lords-li witonant 
of Ireland) was his elder brother. The bro- 
thers were grandsons of Robert Wilmot, 
M.F. for Derby 1600-6, who married Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Edward Eardley of Eard- 
ley, Staffordshire. Their great-grandfather 
was Sir Nicholas Wilmot, serjeant-at-law 
(knighted at Hampton Court on 20 July 
1674), whose elder brother Edward was 
'5^® eminent physician Sir Ed- 
ward Wilmot [q.v,] 

The foture chief justice received his earlier 
education at the free echool, Derby, and, like 

X S 
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several oilier judges [of. NoHti, Wiluam j bencL In the common pleas, when Wilkes’s 
Parkbk, Sib Thomas; Willbs, Sib John], long-delayed action against Lord Halifax 
at King Edward’s school, Lichfield, where ho came on for hearing (10 Nov, 1769), he 
•was slightly senior to David Garrick and con- sought to temper j ustico with mercy by direct- 
temporary with Samuel Johnson. In 1724 ing the jury that, though precedent did not 
he was removed to Westminster school, justify the issue of the general warrant, it 
where he formed a lifelong friendship with ought to ho taken into account in miti- 
Henry Bilson Legge, the future chancellor gation of damages. 

of the exchequer. At Cambridge, where ho Wilmot thrice doclinod the groat seal : 
soon afterwards matriculated from Trinity onco on the dismissal of Lord Camden, 
HaUjhedidnot graduate, but acquired a taste again on the death of Charles Yorke [q. v.] 
for learned leisure which he never lost. His and once more pending tlu^ subsequent <5om- 
predilection was for the church, and it was mission [cf. BATiixrBS'r, Hmnby, 1714-1794]. 
only in def^erence to his father’s wishes that Unlike Yorke, Wilmot had no such party 
he adopted the legal profession. D uring his ties— ho had held aloof from politics through- 
residence at Trinity Hall, however, he duti- out his carec^r — as rendered his refusal of 
fully studied the civil law, and in June 1732 ofUce obligatory; and no one but himself 
he was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, doubted his capacity. 11 is refusal was dic- 
In 1746 he was elected E.S.A, tated by the same pococurantism, now in- 

Wilmot soon made a distinguished figure vetorale and reinforced by failing^ health, 
both in the courts of common law and at which ho had twice before exhibited. It 
the parliamentary bar (in election petition was the more to be regretted by reason of 
cases), but found the profession uncongenial, the glaring incomxietenco of the commis- 
In 1763 he refused silk, and in the following sioners. But there is no reason to suppose 
year he retired to his native place with that in Wilmot tht^ country lost a great 
the intention of confining himself to local chancellor. His understanding was indeed 
practice. Early in 1766, however, he was sound and strong and his learning exton- 
lured Wck to Westminster by the offer of a sive, but there is no evidence that he pos- 
puisne judgeship in the king’s bench, and, sessed the subtlety and originality which 
having been knighted and invested with the characterise the masters of equity, 
coif, was sworn in as justice (11 Eeb.) He Wilmot resigned the chief-j’uaticeship 
proved so efficient a puisne that when, on on 26 Jan* 1771,^ He at first doclinod all 
the resignation of Lord Hardwicko, it be- recompense for lus services, but at length 
came necessary to put the great seal in accepted a pension of 2,400/?. He continued 
commission, he was nominated one of the to talte part in the judicial business of the 
commissioners [cf. Smvthb, Sib Sibstby privy council until 1782, when he withdrew 
Stappobb, and Willes, Sib JohbI. This entirely from public life. He died at his 
o^ce he held with increasing creait from house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
19 Nov. 1766 to 20 June 1767, when the 5 Feb. 1792. His remains worc^ interred 
seal was delivered to Lord-keeper Henley in Berkswell church. By his wife Sarah 
[see Henxbx.Robbbt, first Eabx OP Nobxh- (m. in 1743), daughter of Thomas Rivett, 
inoxoh]. M.P. for Derby 17&-64, Wilmot had, with 

After eight years more of service in the two daughters, three sons. Tlio second son, 
king’s bench, Wilmot began again to think John Eardley- Wilmot rq*"®"']) succeeded to 
of retirement; hut the easy post of chief his estates* Robert, the eldest son, died 
justice of Chester, which he hoped to secure, married in the East Indies, 
proved unobtainable, while that of chief Wilmot’s decisions are reported by Burrow 
justice of the common pleas was literally and Wilson. His own * Notes of C^inions 
thrust upon him on the elevation of Lord and Judgments delivered in different Courts,’ 
Camden to the woolsack. After some edited by his son John Eardley-Wilmot,ap- 
demur he accepted the proffered dignity, peared at London in 1802, 4to. Some of 
and was sworn in accordingly on 20 Aug. his letters are printed in his * Memoirs ’ (see 
1766. He was sworn of the privy council zTifra ; and of. Mst MBIS. Comm* 6th Rep. 
on 10 Sept, following. As puisne Wilmot fol- App. p. 869, 6th Bep. App. p. 242). 
lowed Mansfield’s lead in the cases which Engravings from portraits by Reynolds 
arose out of the publication of Wilkes’s and Dance are in the British Museum and 
celebrated* North Briton’No. 46 [cf.WiLKBS, prefixed to the works above mentioned. 
John]. As chief justice assistant to the [John Eardley-'Wilmot’s Memoirs of the Life 
House of Lords during the proceedings on of the Bight Hon. Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Wilkes’s writ of error he sustained (16 Jan. Knight, with some Original Letters, 1802, Lon- 
1769) Mansfield’s judgments in the king’s don, 4to (2nd edit, with additions, 1811); Le 
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Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights (ITiirl. 
t) 291; Kimber and Johnson fl Baronota{i;o, m. 
ih; Gent-Mag P* 

Beg. 1766 pe 59, 1766 pp* 165, 166, 1771 l>. 71; 
1772 p. 162 ; Lyeone’s Mag. Bnt. voL v. p. Ixvi , 
Harwood^s LicMold, p, 499 ; Wa Pjdo s 
of the Beign of Goorgo II, od, Holland, u. 27* » 
Memoirs of the Koign of Goorgo III, m. Ho Mar- 
chant, and Bussell Barker, 1894, and Lott-orn, od. 
Cunningham; Grenville Bapors, od. Smith, ni. 
46,iv.U0, 116, 892 ; Graffcon^H Autobiography, 
ed. Anson ; Corrospondonoo of Goorgo 
Lord North, ed. Honno, p. 63; IlarnH’s Ljfo of 
Lord Ohaneellor Hardwicko ; Wynne s 
at-Law ; Hardy’s Oat* of Ohancellora ; Howell s 
State Trials, xix. 1027, U27, 1407; I^w Ma^. 
viii. 866; Campbeirs Chief JuHtoH; Pomsh 
L ives of the Judges ; Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage; Poster’s Baron otago.] J. M* H* 
WILMOT, JOHN KAKDLBY- (17C()- 
1816), politioian and author, aucond aon of 
Sir John Eardley- Wilmot [q. v.], lord^oliiiii 
justice of tho common pn^as, by Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Hivotb of Derby, was 
born in 1760. He was oduoatod at Dt^rby 
grammar school, Westminster scliool, t.hn 
Royal Academy, Brunswick, and tlio uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he raat.rioulatod 
from University Oollege on 10 Jan. 1700, 
and graduated B, A. in 1709, bedug electod 
fellow of All Souls’ College in the same 
He was called to the bar at the Inner 


year. 


Temple in 177*3, and in 1781 was appointed 
to a mastership in chancery, which he held 
until 1804. He represented Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, in parliament from 1778 to J7B4, 
and sat for Coventry in the parliaments of 
1784-90 and 1790-6. In the llouse of Com- 
mons he seldom spoke, but from his ‘ Bhort 
Defence of the Opposition, in Answer to a 
Pamphlet entitled A Short History of the 
Opposition (London, 1778, 8vo), it appears 
that he was an mdependent whig who strongly 
condemned the policy which precipitated the 
American war. In 1783 he was appointed 
by act of parliament commissioner to inquire 
into the claims of the American loyalists to 
compensation for their losses suffered during 
the war. In 1790 he organised the Free- 
masons’ Hall committee for the relief of the 
French refugees. He retired from public life 
in 1804. In 1812 he assumed by royal license 
(20 Jan.) the additional surname of Eardley. 
He died at his house, Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, on 23 June 1816. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 18 Nov. 1779. 
and of the Society of Ajxtiquaries in 1791. 

Wilmot married twice : (1) on 20 April 
1776, Frances, only daughter of Samuel 
Sainthill ; (2) on 29 June 1793, Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Haslam. He had issue only 
by his first wife. 


Wilmot 

from and to Wilmot, ms prmsm^sl 
in Ad<litm«Hl MBS. 6016 i\ 29, and 0H2H, 
and Lord LanHdnwiio’H collection Uiut 
(hnm. 6th Uiqi. app. i. 242). From 
matofiala cnlloctod by Wilmot-, John Haynor 
oditod Kanulf do (llanvlllo’s < Tract at-u« do 
LogibuH ot. ConmududiniliUH Hogni Angliad 
(London, 17H<), Hvo)« Wilmot. miitod * NoIoh 
of ()[)inionH and Judgmmit-H d(divi%rod in <lif- 
foront Couftn’ by bin father (London, IH02, 
4to). BoHidcH tliii pamplilot mont ionod abovo, 
hi^waa author of; 1. *MomoirHof tho Life 
of the Right H<in. Hit John Kardloy Wilmot, 
Knt., with Homo original lottorH,’ London, 
1802, 4t.o; 2nd od. with additionn, 18U,Hvo. 
2. ‘Tho Life of tho Rov. John Hough, DJ)., 
HUccoHHivoly Hirthop of Oxford, Lichfioid and 
Coventry, and WorooMtor,’ London, 1812, 
4tt>. B, * Ilmtoncal View of tho Oommiamon 
for Inquiring into the Lohhoh, Horvicoa, and 
ClatmH of tho Ammnoan LoyaliHts at tho 
(done of the War bt4wot!ii Croat Britain and 
her OolonioH in 1783; with an Account of 
the OompouNation gratit,od to ihtun by Bar- 
liamont in 1 786 and 1 788,’ tiOiuhm, 1815, Hvo. 

with four 
1847), 
Harrow, 

and (uiiltai to the bar at I Jncoln’s inn on 
9 May 1806. He romdod at Berkawoll Hall, 
Warwickshiro, tho northern dl vi«ion of which 
county he repremmfced in parlianumt in tho 
connorvative interest from 1832 to 1843« 
On 23 Aug. 1821 he was created Bir John 
Eardloy iSardley- Wilmot, hart. ^ In 184*$ 
(27 March) he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor 01 Van Diemen a Land, but, in con- 
sequence of his supposed indifference to the 
morals of the convicts under his charge, was 
Rupersetied on 13 Oct. 1846. He died at 
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Hobart Town on 3 Feb. 1847. He waa 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), F.ILB., and F.L.B., and 
author of ‘An Abridgment of Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries*” (l.^ondon, 1822, 12mo; 
2nd ed., by his son Sir John Eardloy Eardlay- 
Wilmot fq. v.], 1853, 8vo; 8rd ed. 1855). lie 
married twice ; first, on 21 May 1808, Bhsa- 
beth Emma (d. 1818), fourth daughter of 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D., of Bath, and 
sister of Admiral Sir Edward Parry; se- 
condly, on 30 Aug. 1819, Elba {(I 1B69), 
eldest daughter of Bir Robt^rt Chester of 
Bush Hall, Hertfordshire. He had iaeue by 
both wives. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. and Baronetage; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; I-aw List; 
Gent. Hag. 1776 p. 191, 1793 li. 670, IB08 i. 
468, 1816 ii. 88, 1819 n. 272,18476. 206; Ann. 
Beg, 1748, ii. 888 ; Memoirs of Sir John Ksrdloy- 
Wumot (1802), p. 68 ; Pari. Hist. *i*. 87, 737, 
xxiii. 664; Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, vi. 10; 
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Georgian Era ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet, ; List of 
Eoyal Society, 1797; List of Society of Anti- 
quaries (1802) ; Northcoto’s Case of Sir Eardloy- 
Wilmot (1847); Heaton’s Australian Diet, of 
Bates.] J. M. R. 

WILMOT, Sib JOHN EARDLEY 
EARDLBY- (1810-1892), Baronet, barrister 
and politician, born on 16 Not. 1810, was 
eldest son of Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wil- 
mot, first baronet, and grandson ot John 
Eardley-Wilmot [q. v.l He was educated 
at Winchester, where he roceiTed the gold 
medal in 1828, and at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 22 March 
1828, and obtained a scholarship. He gained 
the chancellor’s gold medal for Latin verse 
in 1829, graduating B.A. in 1831, On 
19 May 1830 he became a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and he was called to the bar on 
28 Jan. 1842 ; he joined the midland circuit 
and Waxwici, Coventry, and Birmingham 
sessions. Erom 1852 until 1874, when he 
resigned the post, he was recorder of War- 
wick, and he was judge of the county court 
at Bristol from January 1854 to 1863, and 
subsequently from 1863 to 1871 of the Mary- 
lebone district in London. lie represented 
South Warwickshire in parliament in the 
conservative interest from 1874 to 1885, 
where he introduced bills in 1875 and 1870 
to amend the criminal law by dijOferentiating 
two classes of murder, and to further extenn 
the jurisdiction of county courts. 

Wilmot was never a very successful ad- 
vocate, though a practised speaker. He took 
great interest in the question of local govern- 
ment for Ireland, advocating the develop- 
ment of Irish industries and the estahlish- 
ment of a royal residence in Ireland, and 
acting as chairman of a harbour board in 
Ireland. His persevering eflbrts procured 
the release of Edmund Galley, who had 
been wrongly convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Wilmot 
died at his residence in Thurloe Square, 
London, on 1 Feb. 1892. He married, on 
27 April 1889, Eliza Martha, fifth daughter of 
Sir Robert Williams, ninth baronet. She 
died on 23 Oct. 1887, and had issue six sons 
and two daughters. He was succeeded in the I 
title by his eldest son, William Asaheton 
Eardley Wilmot, of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, who was bom in 1841, married in 
1876 Mary, third daughter of David Watts 
Russell of Biggin, Northamptonshire, and 
died in 1896. 

Wilmot was author of: 1. *A Digest of 
the Law of Burglary,’ London, 1861, 12mo. 
2. * Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills from 
1811 to the present time, now first collected 
and arranged, with an Analytical Review, 


showing their roaults upon th(^ Amendment 
of the Law,’ London, 1857, Hvo. 3, * Homi- 
niacences of the late Thomas Aashetou 
Smith,’ London, 18(^0, Bvo ; Hth edit. 1893. 
4. ‘A Safe and Constitutional Blau of 
Parliamentary Reform,’ London, 1865, 8vo, 
He also edited his father’s * Abridgment of 
Blackstono’s Commentaries,’ London, 1853, 
8vo; 1855, 12mo. Ho froqtuuitly contri- 
buted lottcTs to tlio ‘ Times ’ and other news- 
papers on the h‘gal and political Hubjects in 
which ho was inttirested, bi^sides writing and 
publishing various pamphU^ts, 


Timos, *2 and 3 l<'eb. 1892; Law Times, 
6 Fob. 1892; J^aw .Immuil, 6 Fob. 1802; Do- 
brott’s House of CominouH ntid Judicial Bench; 
Burke’s Peerage ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, iVlfi- 
1886; Foster’s M on at the Bar ; Ofilcial Returns 
ofMombers of Parliament ; privut.e information,] 

R. J. a. 

WILMOT, LEMUEL ALLEN (1800- 
1878), governor of Niw Brunswick, born 
on 31 Jan. 1809 at Bunbury, on the St. John 
River in N(W Brunswick, was the son of 
William Wilmot, a nujmher of the provin- 
cial legislative assembly, by his wife I fannah, 
daup(htor^ of l)anud Uliss (1 740 '1806), 
chief justice of the court of common pleas in 
New Brunswick. On his fatlu^r’s sith^ he was 
descended from a New England family, his 
grandfather, Major Lemuel Wilmot, being a 
loyalist rofugeo. Ltunuel Allen was partly 
educated among the FVeuch community at 
Madawaska, and he afterwards entered the 
university of King’s College at Fredericton* 
Ho was a successful student, and had the dis- 
tinction of being * the best swimmer, skater, 
runner, wrestler, boatman, drill-master, 
speaker, and musician ’ of his time. In 1830 
he became an attorney, and two years later 
was called to tins bar of New Brunswick. 
On 81 July 1B»34 ho was elected to the house 
of assembly for the provimjo of York. He 
declared himself a liberal in politics, advo- 
cating responsible government and opposi- 
tion to the fivstom of family compacts, and 
soon was acknowledged the liberal header. 
In 1836 ho moved an address to the governor 
for a detailed account of the crown land 
fund, and he and William Cmne were sent 
to England as delegates to obtain for the 
representative assembly the control of the 
crown lands. They were cordially received 
by the colonial secretary, Charles Grant, 
baron Glenelg [a. v.], and a bill was drafted 
granting the reforms they asked. The lieu- 
tenant-governor, Sir Archibald Campbell 
(1769-1843) [q.v.], withheld his approval and 
tendered his resignation, The delegates were 
again sent to England, where their efforts 
were finally successful. Campbell’s resigna- 
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tion was accepto.d, and l;Iu) control of tlio 
revenue of tlie crown latuln waa in 

tlie assembly^ on condition of oMtablishiiig a 
permanent civil liet ont of itu 

In 183B Wilmot; wa« made a qn<Mm^K 
counsel In 1844 lui ac(i<q)te<l a Htjat. in tlm 
executive cotinoil without; a portfolio j but; 
when the lieutonantrgovt‘nior, Sir William 
Oolebrooko, withoiit coii.su Iting his advisors, 
appointed his Bon-in-law to tho oilico of 
provincial secn3tar3r, Wilmot, witli t.hroocol 
leagues, resigned his place in tho cabinet. 

In 1847 Earl Grey, tho ooloTiial socretary, 
declared that momlxirs of tho oxocutivo 
council should hold ollicti only while t.lioy 
possessed the conhdtuuso of t.ho miijority 
of the people. In IH4H tho Now liruns- 
wich house of asaombly paMsod a reso- 
lution approving of Earl (Indy's despatch, 
and Wilmot, who madti a great Hp(H)cIi on 
the occasion, was called on to form a go- 
vernment, lie acc(!])ted the task, ami his 
cabinet became a coalition miniHtry wit-h 
liberal tondonci(JS. Ihi himsidf held ollice 
as attorney-general, a post which h<» first 
filled on 24 May 1848. In this capacity and 
as premier lie took an active part in tlu» 
consolidation of criminal and municipal law. 
In 1850 he attended tlw^ international rail- 
way convention at Ikirtland in Maine. In 
the same year he took part in mjgotiations 
m Washington on tho subject of oommer^ 
cial reciprocity. A treaty was conoludod 
four years later by Lord Jflgin. 

^ In January 1851 Wilmot was appointed a 
of the supremo court. While holding 
honorary degree 
of p.C.L. from the univerHity of King’s 
College. When the question of federation 
became prominent in 1865 he espoused tho 
cause of union, and after federatilon was ac- 
conaplished l»e -was aominatod to the post of 
li6utenanV|overnor of New lirunewiek on 
2^uly 1868. He held office till 14 Nov. 
1873, when he received a pension as a retired 
judge. In 187C he became second com- 
missjoner under the I*rinc6 Edward Island 
I'urchase Act, passed in that, year, and he 
was also nominated one of the arbitrators in 
the Ontario and north-west boundary oom- 
Mssion, but death prevented him servintr. 
He died at Fredericton on 20 May 1878, 
and was buried near the town. Wilmot 
was twice married: first, to a daughter of 
the Rev. J. B^och ; and, secondly, to • a 
daughter of William A. Black of Halifax, a 
member of the legislative council 
[Lathem’s Hon. .Tudge Wilmot, 1881 : Bo- 
Efigisto, 1878, p. 87 1 ; Appleton’s 
*’08*- 5 WithroVs Hist, of 
Canada, 1888, p. S06.] ]j, I_ q. 


WILMOr, ROBERT (/. 1068-1608), 
draiiiat,i8t, wm prosentud by Gabriel I'oynte 
on 28 Nov. 1682 to the rectory of North 
Oktmdon, now Oclcendon, about six miles 
Irom Romford in Essex, and by tbo dean 
and chapter of Bt. I'aul’s Oathodral, on 2 Doc. 
ir>86,toi,hovioarageofnomdon-on-tho-llill, 
a lew miles away from Ockondon. Ho is 
deserihud in 1686 as M.A. (Nhwcoukt, Jie- 
ii. 447, 84!!). It does not appear 
wiieii tho vicarngo at llorndon was vacated, 
but m 1608 the crown, by kpso of the 
pateoti a right, appoi nted to Oekonu. m another 
1«] 0 whoso death took place in 

Wilmot published, in 1691, • TlieTragedie 
of lancrod and Gismund, compiled by tho 
( lontlemon of the Inner Temple, and by thorn 
presented before her Mmostio. Newly re- 
vived and polished according to the decorum 
ol those daios, By R. W. London,’ 1691 
( 1 692 m some copies), 4 to. The play is dedi- 
cated by ^ Robert Wilmot ’ to ‘ Lady Mario 
1‘etur and the Lady Annie Graie; ’ tho latter 
was the wife of Henry Grey, esq., of 1‘irgo, 
After t,h« dedication comes a letter to the 
author from Gull. Webbo [see Wbbbio, WiL- 
’■'.'■’'■mJ; ‘Jetted ‘from Pyrgo'in Essex, August 
the Eight, 1601.’ Wobbo claims fromWii. 
amt the performance of an ‘old intimtion’ 
of publishing this play. He refers to the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and says 
that the play was ‘ by them most pithily 
framed and no less curiously acted in view 
of her Majestie, by whom it was then as 
princely accepted as of the whole honorable 

audiencenotablyapplauded,’ After thisletter 

follows an address by Wilmot to the ‘ Gentlo- 
mont students of the Inner Temple and 
Gentlemen of the Middle Temple,’ in which 
he mentions his doubt ‘ whether it were 
convenient for the commonwealth, with the 
indecorum of my calling (as some thinke it), 
that the memorie of Tancred’s Tragodie 
should be againe by my meanes revmd.’ 
This seems a reference to his clerical profes- 
sion. He speaks of his acquaintance with 
the TeiMle as having lasted twenty-four 
years. Before the play there are compli- 
mentary sonnets to ‘ the Queenes Maidens 
of Honor.’_ The play was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth in 1668. In Wilmot’s version tho 
initials of five composers are given at the 
end of the five acts as foUows : !^d. Staf. ; 
Hen, No (Henry Noelf); G. Al.; Oh. Hat. 
(Ohristopher Hatton) ; R. W. (Robert Wil- 
mot). The play is taken from Boccaccio. 

It ‘ may stiu claim to be designated the 
oldest known English play of which the 
plot is certainly taken from an Italian novel’ 
The story is told in Painter’s 'Palace of 
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PleMjTO/tale 89. The original version k 
extant in several 

Lansdowne MS. 786 is the From tS 

It appears that oriffinallv tho • 

deoi^yUabic thymSZL ns 

1691 made it iito K “ 

fashionable* but tlift i ®®> time 

along “th USty liter 

othef imitation! ^ 

Mtl th! to termi- 

tary merit ’ (WA^Dl^^The 1 fiQl'* 
reprinted in DodsleVs ‘ Colle^;n^^°*i^^ 
inl780 (4th edit. bySazhtt 187^’ 

coSirts at Hoimdl^o^tr^mi^°““’ 

County of Esslfl6“ ^ 

SuI^UiartHUrvof'n'*^ 1898, i. 

Arber’s IntroLtion rolSlf = 

course of English Pnaf 
Europe, ii. 167 • Lit. of 

li^PP- l3c«-lx»i; Hunter’s 


^EneliahKa 3 - 
’WTI-MOT, ROBERT /,7 1«L ‘ 

On 19 Auffrim 30 June. 

named firesf'ip Honenroll ^**^;i*l “s^ly 
wards to the ?“+ ?^®Jtly after- 

round from PortaDinM?^*i*°*u*^®*^'''t ■vessel 

Dreadnought; l Sr«9 ® *> 1 ® “"^er. The 
1664, wasno&?r JatSl^ stip, built in 

deredbyher lea]tmaao^*^T°^^^’ * foun- 
South Foreland.^ Bv tbi*®^ paesage,’ off the 
on 8 Deo. 1690 
and on 6 Jan, 169 {U 1 

command the Crown nfASi^^ appointed to 

service in Z OW^I 

manded the "Wolf KiroVt.-^*^ com- 

of months, Durincr oo’^pl® 

relied with EnsSn Wilmot quar- 

regiment.adetaoSemof ^ ^"go^dsby’s 

on board the E^abe&M^*^^®'® 
quarrel resulted ^ a The 

andEoydon waskilln^ shore, 

with BianslauK^!Z,r!T‘^^®®t“ge^ 
of the admillty/tried at 


assizes in 


Devonshire in the following March, and ac- 
quitted. On 25 April 1694 he was reappointed 
to the Elizabeth (Ei)YE, Mstoty of the llcyal 
Mat'ineSf i. 387 ; Admiralty Minute Books, 

30 Aug., 4 Sept. 1693, 5 March 1693-4). 

In the following October he was appointed 
to the 60-gun ship Dunkirk, and the com- 
mand of an expedition sent to the West 
Indies, where it was to co-operate with the 
Spaniards against the French settlements in 
Hispaniola. The squadron appointed for 
this service, consisting, besides the Dunkirk, 
of three 60-gun ships and some smaller 
vessels, together with transports carrying 
twelve hundred soldiers commanded by 
Colonel Luke Lillingston [q. v.], sailed from 
Plymouth on 22 J an. 1696. In March it was 
at St. Christopher’s, and after some corre- 
spondence with the Spanish governor of St. 
Domingo it sailed for Savana on the 28th. 
At Savana, however, it was found that, con- 
trary to the hopes the governor had held out, 
the Spaniards were not ready, and it was the 
end of April before Cape Pran^ais could be 
attacked. This the French evacuated after 
setting on hre, and it was some weeks before 
the different elements of the assailing force 
could agree on what was next to bo done 
and how it was to be done. At length they 
attacked and on 3 July took Port do laPaix, 
out of which they collected a booty estimated 
as worth about 200,000L This seems to 
have been tho cause of the bitter quarrel 
which broke out between Wilmot and Lil- 
lingston, though the particulars are unknown. 
Wilmot was anxious, late as the season was, 
to go on and capture Petit Goavo and Leo- 
gane ; but the sickly state of the troops, and 
probably also LilUngston’s ill will, rendered 
this impossible, and leaving tho 60-gun ships 
behind for the protection oi Jamaica, Wilmot 
sailed for England on 3 Sept. But the fever, 
which had killed so many of the soldiers, 
had now spread to the ships, and very many 
of the seamen died, Wilmot himself among 
the first, on 16 Sept. Lillingston afterwards 
published a pamphlet accusing Wilmot of 
several irregularities, none of whichj how- 
ever, he could substantiate by any evidence 
except his own assertion ; and Wilmot was 
dead. In the account of the expedition pub- 
lished by Burchett, who, as secrcitary of the 
admiralty, was in abettor position for learn- 
ing the truth than any other man could pos- 
sibly be, the accusations of Lillingston are 
passed over with contempt. 

[List books in the Public Kecord Oflce ; Ohar- 
noek’s Biogr. Nav. ii. 876; Burchett’s Trans- 
actions at Sea, pp. 531-7; Lillingaton’s lie- 
■flections on Burchett’s Memoirs ; Lediard’s Haval 
Hist. pp. 700-8.1 J, K. L. 
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"'mLMOT-HOETOir^SH^^ 18 April 1781, and on 10 May Betty Hint 

JOHN (1784-1841), political pamphleteer, in the * Man of the World,’ the last two 
[See Hoeion.] original parts. 

At the Ilaymarket she was on 16 June 

■WILSOH", Mbs. (d, 1786), actress, whose 1781 the original Comfit in O’JCeeife’s < Dead 
maiden name was Adcock, was presumably Alive,’ and played Filch in the < Beggar’s 
a milliner in the Ilaymarket [see Wbston, Opera,’ with the male parts played by women 
Thomas, 1787-1776]. She is first hoard of in and pice verm; she played also Nysa in 
York, where, as Mrs. Weston, in tho sum- < Midas’ (15 Aug.), and Flippanta in tho 
mer of 1778 she played Lucy Lockit in the ‘ Confederacy.’ Miss Turnbull, an original 
* Beggar’s Opera,’ Miss Notable in the 'Lady’s part in Holcroft’s ' Duplicity,’ was seen at 
Last Stake,* and other comic parts. After Covent Garden, 13 Oct. ; Kitty in Mrs. Cow- 
appearing in I^eeds, whore slie became a ley’s' Which is the Man,’ 9 Feb. 1782; Nancy 
favourite, and in Glasgow in 1774, she came in O’Koeflb’s ' Positive Man,’ 16 March ; and 
to London, There she came to know Kichard Kitty Carrington in Cumberland’s 'Walloons/ 
Wilson (see below), and as Mrs. Wilson she 20 April She was also Miss Leeson in the 
played at the Ilaymarket on 19 May 1775, ' School for Wives,’ and Jenny in the ' X^ro- 
jBetsy Blossom in the ' Cozeners/ and Lucy^ yoked Husband.’ Her original parts in the 
in the * Virgin Unmasked,’ The name of next season (at Oovent Garden) included 
Wilson she lienceforward retained, but is Catalina in O’Keefte’s * Castle of Andalusia’ 
once and again heard of as Mrs. Weston, on 2 Nov., and Minette in Mrs. Cowley’s 
Weston and Wilson were in tho same com- ' Bold Stroke for a Husband ’ on 25 Feb, 1788. 
pany with her. Weston died in 177 6, but it She also appeared as Mrs, Cadwallader in the 
IS known that he quarrelled with and forsook ' Author,’ h'loretta in the ' Quaker,’ and Foi- 
his wife no long time after marriage. Under bio in the ' Way of the World.’ Viletta in 
one name or other she was stsen in her first ' She would and she would not,’ Fatima in 
Haymarket season as Lucy in the ' Mirror,’ ' Cymon,’ Imcetta in ' Two Gentleman of 
Nell in the 'Devil to i’ay,’ Lydia in the Verona,’ and Mrs. Haughty in 'Kpicoene/ 
'Bankrupt,’ Sophy in the * Dutchman/ and were given during the next season, in which 
Juletta (an original part) in ^Metamorphoses’ she was on B Nov. the first Corisca in the 
(26 Aug. 1775). ' Magic X’icture/ altered from Massinger ; 

On 80 April 1776 she was at Oovent Garden, Miss Juvenile in Mrs. Cowley’s ' More ways 
for Wilson’s benefit, Hoyden in tho ' Man of than One ’ (6 Dec.) ; and 17 April 1784, 
Quality.’ In tho summer of 1776 and that Annette in ' liobin Hood.’ In 1784-5 she 
of 1777 she was in Liverpool, whore, among is crtKlited with Tilburina in the * Critic,’ 
many other parts, she enacted Miss Ilar<L Muslin in tho 'Way to keep him/ Parly- 
castle in 'She stoops to coxiquer/ Lady in the 'Constant Couple,’ Nell in the 'Devxl 
Backet in 'Three Weeks after Marriage/ to Pay/ and l-i'ino Lady in 'Lethe/ She was 
Mariana in the ' Miser/ Charlotte Busport on 29 March 1785 the original Mary the 
in the 'West Indian/ Jenny in the 'Pro- Buxom in Pilon’s 'Baratarla/ on 2 April 
yoked Husband^’ Mrs. Sullen in the 'Beaux’ Grace in Macnally’s ' Fashionable Levities/ 
Stratagem,’ Estifania in ' Buie a Wife and and on 22 Oct, Fish in Mrs, Inchbald’s ' Ap- 
have a Wife/ Pheodra in 'Amphitryon/ pearanco is against them.’ She also played 
Ophelia, Maria in the ' Twelfth Night/ Lucetta in the ' Suspicious Husband,’ Susan 
Lady Harriet in the 'Funeral,’ Garnet in in 'Follies of a Day, and Margery in 'Love 
the Good-natured Man,’ and Mrs. Sneak in in a Village.’ 

the ' Mayor of Garratt.’ At Covent Garden She did not act after this season, and died 
she had played meanwhile Polly Honey- in Edinburgh in 1786. A Mrs. Wilson, ao- 
combe in Cfolman’s piece so named, Mrs, cording to Genest, ' carefully to be distin- 
Pinchwife in the ‘ Country Wife/ and Kitty guished from her namesake at Covent Garden/ 
in ' High Life below Stairs/ On 2 Feb. played at Drury Lane the same class of parts 
1780 she was the first Betsy Blossom in from 178B to 1790. Mrs, Wilson or Weston 
Pilon’s ' Deaf Lover,’ and on 6 Aug. at the was a good actress, but ' died a martyr to her 
Haymarket the first Bridget in Muss Lee’s own folly/ says Tate Wilkinson, who adds 
' Chapter of Accidents,’ She was also seen that she was ' past reclaiming.’ Mary Julia 
at the Haymarket as Nerissaand Miss l^rue Young, in the 'Memoirs of Mrs. Cfrouch/ 
in 'Love for Love; ’ and at Oovent Garden says of her Filch i ' Though a very pretty 
as Jacintha in the ' Mistake/ Mrs. Page in little woman, [she] appeared to be in reality 
the ' Merry Wives of Windsor/ Mawery in as complete a young pickpocket as could be 
‘ Love in a Village,’ Edging in the ' Careless found among the boys who lurk about the 
Husband/ Damaris in ' Barnaby Brittle ’ on doors of a theatre, and sang her songs as if 
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she had always frequented such society. Gay 
himself could never have ^vished for a bettor 
Filch '(i. 116). 

Her husband, Richard Wilson 1774- 
1792), born in Durham, played during many 
years comic characters at Oovent Garden and 
the Haymarket. He was a good actor in 
comedy, taking parts such as Hardcastle, 
Justice Woodcock, Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Tony Lumpkin, Malvolio, Touchstone, Fal- 
staff, Ben in ‘ Love for Love,’ Scapin, Shy- 
lock, Fluellen, Polonius, Sir Pertinax Macsy- 
cophant, and Sir Hugh Evans. His original 
parts included Don Jerome in the ^ Duenna,’ 
Lord Lumbercourt in the ^ Man of the World/ 
Father Luke in the ^ Poor Soldier,’ Mayor in 
Peeping Tom,’ John Dory in ' Wild Oats/ 
and Sulky in the * Road to Ruin,’ According 
to a rather extravagant and scarcely credible 
account of Lee Lewes, he married in the 
country, as a seventh husband, a Mrs. Grace, 
who is said to have been the original Jenny 
in the ‘Provoked Husband,’ She was, in 
fact, Myxtilla, Mrs. Cibber playing Jenny. 
She must have been fifty years of age, and 
Wilson little over twenty. Wilson then 
married, it is said, a daughter of Charles Lee 
Lewes [q. v.], and afterwards, it is to be pre- 
sumed, Mrs, Weston. Richard Wilson was 
a good actor. O’Keeffe {EeoollcQtions^ ii. 809) 
says he succeeded Shuter at Oovent Garden, 
that ‘ his manner was broad, full, and power- 
ful,’ and that he was ^ ever true in loyalty to 
his poet, his manager, and his audience.’ 

[Genest’s Account of tho English Stage, vols. 
V. and vi. passim ; Young’s Memoirs of Mrs. 
Crouch ; Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentoo ; 
Oulton’s History of the London Theatres ; Lee 
Lewes’s Memoirs ; O’Keeffe’s Recollections ; 
Doran’s Stage Annals, ed. Lowej Notes and 
daeries, 9th ser. ii, 349.] J, K. 

WILSON, Sir ADAM (1814-1891), 
Canadian judge, was born at Edinburgh on 
22 Sept. 1^14, and educated in that city. He 
emigrated in 1830 to Trafalgar, co. Ilalton, 
in U pper Canada, and went into the employ 
of his uncle, who owned mills and stores at I 
that place ; but after three years he decided 
to go to the Canadian bar, and in 18»S4 be- 
came articled to Robert Baldwin Sullivan ; 
he was called in Trinity term 1839 to the 
bar of Upper Canada, having already made 
such an impression on his tutor that he was 
in 1840 admitted into partnership with him 
and Robert Baldwin, the reform leader. H e 
was successful in practice, and became Q.C. 
in 1860 ; he was shortly aiterwards elected a 
bencher of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada. In 1866 he was appointed to the 
committee for revismg the public statutes of 
the Canadas. 


Wilson removed to Toronto before 1866, 
and in 1859 and 1800 was mayor of that city. 
In 1859 he entered the legislative assembly 
of Upper Canada as membeu’ for tho North 
Riding of York. Joining the reform party, 
he became an uncompromising op])onent of 
the Cartier-Macdonald ministry, chiefly on 
the question of tlieir views as to popular 
representation. In 1800 ho was again re- 
turned, but in 1801 was defeated in tho 
election for West Toronto. In 1802 ho was 
elected for his old constituency, and on 
24 May of that year became solicitor-general 
in the coalition minist.ry led by John Band- 
field Macdonald. 

On 11 May 1863 Wilson rosippaedpolitical 
life on his appointment as puisno judge of 
the court of queen’s bench for Upper Canada. 
On 24 Aug. he was transferre<l to tho court 
of common pleas j but at Etist,er 18(58 ho 
again returned to tho court of queen’s bmich. 
In 1871 he was a member of the law reform 
commission. In 1878 he was appoint.ed 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
and in 1884 chief justice of the court of 
queen’s bench of Ontario. He was knighted 
in 1888. He died at ’roronto on 29 Dec. 
1891. He was author of * A Sketch of the 
Oliico of Constable,’ 1861. 

Wilson married the daughter of Thomas 
Dalton, editor of the Toronto ‘Patriot.’ His 
adoptea daughter, Julia Isabella Jordan, 
married George Bhirley. 

[Roso’s Cyclowlia of Canadian Biogr. ; Mor- 
gan’s Canadian Logs I Directory, 1878 j Montreal 
Gazette, 30 Dec. 1801.] 0. A. H. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER (1714-1786), 
first professor of astronomy at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and the father of HooUish letter- 
founders, son of Patrick Wilson, town clerk 
of St. Andrews, was born at Bt. Andrews in 
1714. He skidied at tho university t-here, 
and graduated M.A. on 8 May 1733. In 
1737 he became assistant to a London 
surgeon and apothecary. One day he paid a 
visit to a type-foundry, and, after examining 
the processes, the idea of an improved method 
of manufacture of types struck him, He 
relinquished his profession and returned to 
St. Andrews in 1739, In 1742, with a 
friend named Bain, he started a letter- 
foundry at St. Andrews, which was removed 
in 1744 to Oamlachie, near Glasgow, In 
1747 Bain settled at DuHin, but in 1749 the 
partnership was dissolved. Tho result of 
Wilson’s efforts was an extensive and im- 

E roved production of types. He furnished 
is friends, the brothers FouHs, with their 
types, especially the Greek (which were 
hold to bo unrivalled), and it is to Wilson 
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that we owe the beauty and artmtic ihuHh his fatlier^s romarriage, had to bo removed, 
of the FouUs [Hee Foutm, Kohuht], and on iil July 1779 was apprenticed for a 
Ho is specially reierred l-o in the preface to term of three years to his eldest siater^s 
the ^Ilomer,’ In 17U0 Wilson was appointed husband, William Duncan, a weaver in 
first professor of ])ractlcal astrotiomy in the Puishy. ^ On the expiration of his appren- 
nniversity of Glasgow, through the inlluence ticeslup in 17Sii he continued weaving at 
of the Duke of Argyll In 1769 ho made Lochwmnoch and Paisley, but subsequently 
his celebrated discovery regarding the solar for nearly throe years he travelled as a pack- 
spots, an account of which appeared in the man. 

< Philosophical Transactions’ of the Jioyai From a very early period he had evinced 
Society of London, 1774. J1 is view was that a strong desire for learning, and had deve- 
the spots are cavities or depriissions in the loped a literary taste, especially for poetry, 
luminous matter which surrounds the sun ; He had composed many poems himself, and 
and he was the hrst to establish this by a unsuccessfully sought when travelling to ob- 
rigid induction. Wilson was also the author tain subscribers towards their publication, 
of a speculation in answer to the qm^stioxi, These verses were nevertheless issued, and 

< What hinders the Ikod stars from falling wtnit through two editions in 1790, reappear- 

upon oho another P ’ His view was that this iug in 1791, under the title of ^^IMems, 
might doptmd upotnpidodical motion round humorous, satirical, and serious.’ IliBlitcrary 
some grand centre of gravitation. It was ellbrts being financially unsuccessful, he re- 
given to the world in an anonymous tra(5t, sumed weaving in Ijochwimioch, and aftor- 
* Thoughts on General Gravitation, and wards in I’aisley, but went to Edinburgh to 
Views thence arising as to tho Stat.e of the take part in the debate hold in the Pantheon 
Universe,’ Assisted by his sons, whom he by a society of literati called *The Forum’ 
took into partnership, Wilson still continued on tho question whether Allan Kamsayor 
and extended the business of ty])e-lbunding, llobort bergusson had done more to honour 
and in 1772 he publialied *A Sjiocimon of Scottish poetry. In his poem, which was 
some of the Printing l^pos cast in the published with that on the same theme by 
Foundry of Alexander Wilson & Bons.’ Ebenozer Pickon [av.] in 1791, under the 
Wilson resigned the profossorship in 17H4, title of * The Laurel disputed,’ Wilson ffave 
and died at Edinburgh on J 8 Got. J786. He preference to liamsay, a verdict from which 
received the honorary degree of M.D, from his audience dissented. Two other poems 
St. Andrews on 6 Aug. 1768, and was one of were composed and recited by him on this 
the original members of the Hoyal Bociety of occasion. He also, after corresponding with 
Edinburgh. Burns, paid a visit to that poet in Ayrshire. 

He was succeeded in his chair at the In 1792 hispoem 'Watty and Meg ’appeared 
university by his son Patrick Wilson (1743- anonymously, and was at jQbrst ascribed to 
1811), who had much of the original thought Burns. 

and inventive genius of his father. He left A little later, having written a piece of 
1,000^. to Glasgow University, the interest severe personal satire against an individual 
on which is used to purchase instruments in l^aisley, he was sentenced to bum it in 
for the professor of astronomy. His por- public and imprisoned. After his release he 
trait, a medallion by James Tassie, is in tho left for the American colonies, sailing from 
Kational l^ortrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The Belfast on 23 May 1794, accompanied by his 
type-founding business was continued by the nephew, William Duncan. The ship being 
Wilson family for many years, a branch, fuu, they obtained passage only by agreeing 
being opened in 1832 in Edinburgh, while in to sleep on deck. On his arrival, literally 
1834 the businesswas removedfrom Glasgow penniless, at Newcastle, Delaware, on 14 July, 
to London. ne shouldered his fowling-piece and walked 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Imng’s Emi- to Philadelphia, shooting by the way his hrst 
nent Scotsmen; University of Glasgow, Old and American bi^, a red-headed woodpecker. 
New, 1891, pp. 6d-6 ; London Literary Gazette, In Philadelphia he obtained employment 
1834, p. 40; Bogers’s Hist, of St. Andrews; with John Aitken, a copperplate printer, but 
Addison’s Boll of Glasgow Graduates, 1898.] afterwards took to weaving at rennypack, 

G. S-H. for a time in Virginia. In the autumn 

WILSON, ALEXANDEE (1766-1818), of 1796 he became a pedlar once more and 
ornithologist, the son of Alexander Wilson, travelled through New Jersey. Onhis^turn 
a distiller, and afterwards weaver, of Paisley, he opened a school near Frankford, Penn- 
was born in that town on 6 July 1766. He sylvania, whence he removed to Millerstown 
was educated for a short time at a school in and taught in the sohoolhouse of that village. 
Paisley, but, owing to his mother’s death and Here he studied hard, principally at mathe- 
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matics, and practised surveying. lie next 
opened a scliool at Bloomfiold, INew Jersey, 
where he remained till early in 1802, when 
he received an appointment nrom the trustees 
of the Union school, close to Gray’s Ferry, 
near Philadelphia. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of william Bartram, the hotanist 
and naturalist, who owned an extensive 
garden on the west bank of the Schuylkill, 
where "Wilson was able to Ratify to the full 
his love of nature. His friends, becoming 
anxious for his health, persuaded him to re- 
linquish poetry for drawing, and he took 
lessons from the engraver, Alexander Lawson, 
Failing in his attempts at the human figure 
and at landscape-drawing, he was induced 
by Bartram to attempt the iHustration of 
birds. In this he succeeded beyond his an- 
ticipation, and presently proposed the scheme 
of illustrating the ornithology of the United 
States, for which he at once began to collect 
materials. 

In 1804, with two friends, he took a walb 
ing tour to Niagara, which inspired the poem 
of ^ The Foresters,’ published in the * Port- 
folio.’ In February 1806 he made an un- 
successful application to President Jefterson 
(with whom he had previously had corre- 
spondence on ornithological matters) for the 
post of naturalist to the expedition then fit- 
ting out to explore the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In April of the same year he was engaged 
at a liberal salary by the publisher, Samuel 
F. Bradford, to assist in editing the Ameri- 
can edition of Rees’s ‘Cyclopaedia.’ This 

f ave him the opportunity of proceeding with 
is cherished scheme— the risk of which was 
taken by Bradford— and in September 1808 
the first volume of ‘ The American Ornitho- 
logy’ appeared, the original edition of two 
hundred copies being augmented to five hun- 
dred before a year had elapsed, while the 
second volume was issued in 1810. In order 
to carry on this work he made extensive 
journeys through the States, on one of which 
he descended the Ohio alone in an open skiff 
from Pittsburg to near Louisville, The hard- 
ships and exposure he had endured on these 
travels and his anxiety to complete the eighth 
volume brought on an attack of dysentery, 
from which he died at Philadelphia, after 
ten days’ illness, on 23 Aug, 1818* He was 
buried in the cemete^ of the old Swedish 
church in that city, Wilson was unmarried, 
Wilson’s portrait was painted by J, Oraw ; 
another portrait, which is anonymous, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, 
Engravings by W. H, Lizais are prefixed to 
Jameson’s and to Jaxdine’s editions of Wil- 
son’s ‘ American Ornithology.’ 


In March 1812 Wilson was elected a 
member of the Society of Artists of the 
United States, and the following year of the 
American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia. With respect to his groat work It 
has been pointed out that in his specific 
definitions he was loose and unsystematic, 
but that passages in his prefaces and de- 
scriptions are nue, and at the same time 
simple and natural, With perspective he 
was imperfectly acquaint;ecl, but his figures 
were superior to most of his day. Vol. viii, 

Ornitlinleirv^ wfliJt enm. 


of the "‘American Ornithohjgy’ was com- 
pleted, and vol. ix. brought out under the 
editorship of George Ord m 1814. A second 
edition of vols, vii-ix., the last with a life 
of the author, was brought out by Ord in 
1824-5, while a second American edition in 
thi'eo vols. appeared in 1828-0, Between 
1826 and ISifil Prince Charles Lucien Jules 
Bonaparte published fojur volumes containing 
figures and descriptions completing Wilson’s 
work. An edition of their unittid works in 
four volumes, edited by Robert Jameson 
[q. v.l was issued in 1881 (Bvo, Edinburgh 
and London), and another edition, with 
notes by Sir William Jardino fq. v.], in 
three volumes, in 1882 (Bvo, Ijondou). An 
octavo edition in one volume, edited by 
M. Brewer, was iHSued at Boston in 1840 
and New York in 1852, other issues appear- 
ing in 1866 and 1865. The last edition of 
his ‘Poems’ seems to have boon issued in 
1816, ‘Watty and Meg’ wont through several 
editions, but the last by the author apptjarod 
in the ‘Portfolio’ in 1810. Of his other 
poems ‘The Foresters’ (Paisley, 1B25, 12mo), 
and ‘Raband Ringan’ (Paisley, 1827, lOino), 
were issued soparatcily ; the rest appeared in 
various journals (see AiJjXnoNn)^ and of these 
the best known is ‘The Solitary Tutor,’ 
which was published in ‘ Brown’s Literary 
Magazine.’ 

[Memoir by William Maxwell Ilotherington 
[q. v.], prefixed to Jameson’s ed, of American 
Ornith. ; Memoir by G, Ord in vol. ix. 2nd ed. 
of Amer. Ornith. ; Memoir in Jnrdine’s ed.^ of 
Amer. Ornith,; Brit, Mus. Cat,; Nat. Hist. 
Museum Cat,. : Appleton’s Oyclopsedia of Ameri- 
can Biography.] B. B, W. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER PHILIP 
(1770 P-1861 P), physician. [See Philip, 
ALBXAisrnBB Philip Wilson.} 

WILSON, ANDREW (1718-1792), 
philosophical and medical writer, born in 
1718, was tbe only son of Gabriel Wilson 
(^. 11 Feb. 1760),pari8hminist6r of Maxton in 
Roxburghshire, by his wife, Rachel Oors^# 
After studying medicine at the university 
of Edinbtu'gh,he graduated M.D* on 29 June 
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1749 with a thoHin, * I)e l^uce/ Edinburgh, 
1749, 4to. ITo W(iH Uc(mH(d to pracftiHo W 
the BoyalCollogoof Ehy«ieianH of Edinburgh 
on 7 Aug. 17(i4, and was admitted a fellow 
on 6 Nov. of tho same year, lie exorcised 
his profession at Newcastle and afterwards 
in London, where h(» was appointed physician 
to the medical asylum before 1777. Wilson 
was a man of some mental power, and a de- 
cided Ilutchinsonian in his views. Besides 
medical treatises ho published anonymously 
several philosophicaf worhs. He died in 
London on 4 June 179ii. 

He was the author of: 1. *The Creation 
the Groundwork of Bevolation, and Revela- 
tion the Language of Nature, or a J^rief 
Attempt to domonstrato that the Hebrew 
Language is founth^d upon Natural Ideas, and 
that the Hebrew Writings transfer them to 
Spiritual Objects,^ Edinburgh, 1750, Bvo, 
2. ^ Human Nature surveyed by Philosophy 
and Revelation,’ I^ondon, l758, 8vo. ih * An 
Essay on the Autumnal Dysentery,’ London, 
176J,,8vo; 2nd edit 1777. 4. tShort Observa- 
tions on the Principles and Moving Powers 
asstimed by the present System of Philo- 
sophy,’ 1704, 8vo. 5. * An Explication and 
Vindication of the First Section of the Short 
Observations,” ’ London, 1 764, Bvo. 6. * Short 
Remarks upon Autumnal Disorders of the 
Bowels,’ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1765, Bvo. 
7. * Rejections upon some of the Subjects in 
Dispute between the Author of the Divine 
Legation” and a late Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ London, 1766, Bvo. 8. *On 
the Moviiig Powers in the Circulation of the 
Blood,’ 1774, 8vo. There is an Italian trans- 
lation of this treatise in Carlo Amoretti and 
Francesco Soave’s ^ Opuacoli scolti sulle sci- 
enze e sulli arti,’ ii. 256-72 (Milan, 1779, 4to). 

9. * Medical Researches, being an Enquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Hysterics in 
the Female Constitution,^ London, 1777, 8vo. 

10. < Aphorisms on the Constitution and Dis- 
eases of Children,’ London, 1788, 12mo. 

11. * Bath Waters: a conjectural Idea of 
their Nature and Qualities, in three Letters. 
To which is added Putridity and Infection 
unjustly imputed to Fevers,’ 1788, 8vo. 

[Scotfs Fasti Eccles. Scoticanse, j. ii. 667; 
Scots Maga, 1702 p. 310; Reuss’s Reg. of 
Living Authors, 1770-90; AlUboue’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Orme’s Biblioth. BibUca, 1824; 
Edinb, Medical Q-raduates, 1706-1 866, p. 4; Hist. 
Sketch and Laws of the Royal CoU. of Phys. of 
Edinb. 1882, p. 4.] E. L 0. 

•WILSON, ANDREW (1780-1848), land- 
scape-painter, born in Edinburgh in 1780, 
came of an old family who had suffered in 
the Jacobite cause. His father’s name was 
Archibald Wilson, his mother’s Elizabeth 


Shields. When quite young he commenced 
to study art under Alexander Nasmyth [q, v.], 
and thou, at the age of seventeen, went to 
London, whore ho worked for some time in the 
schools of the Royal Academy. Proceeding 
t.o Italy, h(4 studied the great works of the 
Italian masters, thus laying the foundation 
of a knowledge which afterwards proved of 
great use, and ho became acquainted with 
the well-known collectors Ohampemown and 
Irving. Ho also made many sketches, prin- 
cipally of the architecture in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome and Naples. Returning to 
London in 1808, ho at once saw the advan- 
tage of importing pictures by the old mas- 
ters, and wont back to Italy for that pur- 
pose. The troubled state of Europe made 
travelling difficult, but ho reached Genoa, 
where he settled under the protection of the 
American consul and was elected a member 
of tbo Ligurian Academy. As a member of 
that society he was present when Napoleon 
Bonaparte visited its exhibition, and on 
some envious academician informing the 
latter, who had paused to admire Wilson’s 
picture, that it was by an Englishman, he 
was met by the retort: <Le talent n’a pas 
do pays.’ In 1805 he returned through 
Germany to Ijondon with the pictures (over 
fifty in number) which he had acquired. 
Among them were Rubens’s * Brazen Ser- 
pent’ (now in the National Gallery) and 
Ikssano’s * Adoration of the Magi ’ (in the 
Fldinburgh Gallery). 

Settling in London, he painted a good 
deal in watercolour, was one of the original 
members of the Associated Artists (1808), 
and held for a period the position of teacher 
of drawing in Sandhurst Military College ; 
but being in 1818 appointed master of the 
Trustees^ Academy, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he exercised a considerable 
and beneficial influence upon his pupils, 
among whom were Robert Scott Lauder 
[q. y.j, William Simson [q. v.], and David 
Octavius Hill [q. v.] ‘Whue in London he 
contributed to the Royal Academy, and in 
Edinburgh he supported the Royal Institu- 
tion, of which he was the manner as well 
as an artist associate member. But his pre- 
dilection for Italy was too strong to be re- 
sisted, and in 1826, taking his wife and 
family with him, he again went south, and 
for the twenty years followi^ lived in 
Rome, Florence, and Genoa, During this 
period he was much consulted on art mat- 
ters, collected pictures for Lords Hopetoun 
and Pembroke, Sir Robert Peel, and others, 
and was instrumental in securing for the 
Royal Institution some of the most impor- 
tant works, which later helped to form the 
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National Gallery of Scotland. He also beginning of the civil war lio paid a visit to 
painted mucb in both oil and watercolours, the United States, and aft.iirwards j)aMso<l 
and his work, some of the finest of which some years in England, during which he 
never came to this country, was in great re- wrote for papers and magazines. Returning 
quest by artistic visitors to Italy. liis pic- to India about 187ii, he edited fora time the 
tures are delicate in handling, refined in * Times of India ’ and thcU Bombay Gazette.* 
colour, pleasant in composition, and serene Ill-health delayed the publication till 1878 
in effect. He is represented in the Scottish of his book ^ Ine Ever-Victorioiis Army : a 
National Gallery by two Italian landscapes History of the Olimeso Cam])aigna under 
and a ' Yiew of Burntisland * in oils, and by Lieutenant-colonel 0. G . Gordon, O.B,, R.E,, 
three watercolours in the watercolour col- and of the Suppression of tho Tai-Ping Re- 
lection at South Kensington. In 1847, hellion,’ which is st-ill tlui best account of 
leaving his family in Italy, he revisited Scot- the suppression of the movmnent of lHtJ8“4. 
land, hut, on the eve of returning, he died in Wilson’s chi(if source of inlbrrnat/ion was 
Edinburgh on 27 Nov. 1848. Gordon’s H’rivato Journal, MhenunpublisluHl. 

In 1808 he married Rachel Ker, daughter The clear and ttnimat<id style in whic.li tho 
of William Ker, descendant of the Inglis of work is written gives it an atlditional value. 
Manner, and had a family of four sons and In 1875 Wilson publisliod an account of a 
three daughters. The eldest son, Charles veryadvonturousjotirney timber tho title ‘The 
Heath Wilson, is separately noticed. Abode of Snow: Observations on a .lournt^y 

[Edinburgh Annual Register, 1816; Qatar from Chinese Tibet to ilui Indian Caucasus 
logue of the Exhibition of Works by Scottish through the Ui)por Valleys of the Himalaya./ 
Artists, Edinburgh, 1863; Redgrave’s andBryan’s The book is based on artlcl cs in ' 1 Back wood’s 
Bietionaries ; Annstiong’s Scottish Paintors, Magazine.’ A second edition was issued lU'Xt 
1888; Brydall’s Art in Scotland, 1889; Catjir year. ^ Tho Abode ofSuow’is not only a 
lognes of Royal Institution, Edinburgh, Royal vivid record of very arduotis travel, it con- 
Academy, Scottish National ^1®^ South valuable tithnological observations, 

Kensington ; information from 0. A. Wilson, esq., displays int( 5 nse finding for natural 

J. Jj. 0. beauty expressed in excellent prose. Ibd’ore 
WILSON, ANDREW (1881-1881), tra- his final departure from India Wilson made 
Teller and author, bom in 1881, was the an excursion into tho wild state of Kathia-- 
eldest son of the learned missionary John war. His last contribution to MUackwood, 
Wilson (1804-1876)^ written in tho spring of 1877, was a retro- 

cated at the universities of Edinburgh and spect of African travel (* Twenty Years of 
Tubingen, and afterwards lived some time African Travel’). The last years of his life 
in Italy. He then went to India, where were passed in England in tho Lake district, 
he began his career as a journalist by taking He died at Kowton on Ullswattir on 9 June 
charge of the ^ Bombay Times ’ in the ab- 1881. 

sence of George Buist [q. v.], and as an [Men of tho Timo, 10th edit.; Blacfcwood’a 
oriental traveller by a tour m Baluchistan. Magazine, July 18BX (obituary notice); Athc- 
After his return to England he contributed nmm, 18 Juno 1881; Wilson’s Works; Alii- 
to * Blackwood’s Magazine ’ some verses en- bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. Suppl. vol. ii. ; Ann. 
titled ^Wayside Songs,’ and in 1867 at- Reg. Juno 1881 (obituary) ; Mon of the Hcign.] 
tract ed some attention W a paper ^ Infante G-, Ln 0. N. 

Perduto,’ published in ^Edinburgh Essays.’ WILSON, ANTHONY {fl, 1798), better 
He maintained his connection with * Black- known by his pseudonym * Henry Bromley,’ 
WOQ^ ’ throughout his life. Returning in author 01 the * Catalogue of Engraved X’or- 
1190 ^ the east, he edited for three years traits,’ was born at Wigan in 1760. He 
tfe ^China Mail,’ accompanied tho expe- was perhaps connected with tho Wilson 
dirion to Tientsin and visited Japan. In family of Kendal, which intermarried with 
1860 he issued at Hongkong a pamphlet en- that of Bromley, Wilson belonged to a 
titled ‘ England’s Policy in China,’ in which mercantile firm in the city of luondon, and 
he advocated that change of poli^ which was a regular attendant at Hutchins’s auc- 
was afterwards carried out by Sir Frederick tion-rooms, where he was detected on one 
Wilham Adolphus Bruce [q. v,] at Pekin, occasion abstracting prints. Ho also fre- 
by Mr. (now Sir Robert) Hart at Shanghai, quented the sale-room of Nathaniel Smith, 
and by General Gordon in the field. He father of the antiquary, John Thomas Smith 
travelled much in southern China, and sent (1766-1833) [q. vj 
descriptive contributions to the 'Daily News’ In 1793, stimulated by the increased de- 

and ‘Pall Mall Gazette ’ on eastern ques- mand for prints conseqiient on the publica- 
tions, aa well as to 'Blackwood.’ At the tion of James Grangers ' Biographical His- 
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tory of England ^ (1769), Wilson, under the 
name of Slon^ Bromley, published 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits’ 
(London, 4to). He received assistance in the 
compilation from many leading antiquaries 
and virtuosi, including Sir William Mus- 
ave, James Bindley [ 5 . v.l and Anthony 
orris Storer [q. v.] In the ^ Catalogue ’ 
Wilson aimed at furnishing a complete list of 
engraved British portraits, neglecting only 
those which could not be identihod with 
their originals. He divided his list into 
historic periods, and subdivided it into 
groups according to the rank or calling of 
the persons portrayed. The date of Wilson’s 
death is unknown. Ilia portrait was en- 
graved by Barrett. There is a copy in the 
British Museum. Edward Evans (1789- 
1835) [q. v.l the printsellor, states that he 
was a contrmutor to the * Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ’ (cf. a letter signed * A Gothamite, in 
July 1814). 

[Manuscript note by Evans, the printsoUer, 
in his copy of Bromley’s Cattiloguo, afterwards 
in the possession of Sir George Scharf [q. v.] ; 
preface to Bromley’s Catalogue; Evans’s Oata- 
loguo of Engraved Portraits, vol. i. Nos. 1362, 
11360; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, s.v. ^ Brom- 
ley.’] E. I. 0. i 

WILSONT, Sib ABOHDALE (1803- 
1874), bart., lieutenant-general and colonel- 
commandant royal (late Bengal) artillery, 
bom on 3 Aug. 1803, was fifth son of the 
Bev, George Wilson of Kirby Cane, Norfolk, 
youngest brother of the first Lord Berners, 
and rector of Didlington, Norfolk, by his wife 
Anna Maria, daujjhter of Charles Millard, 
chancellor of Norwich. Afterpaasing through 
the military college of the East India Com- 
pany at Aadiscombe, he received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the Bengal 
artillery on 10 April 1819. He arrived in 
India in the following September, and was 
promoted to be lieutenant on 7 April 1820. 
He took part in the siege of Bhortpur in 
December 1825 and January 1826 and in 
its capture by storm on 18 Jan., was men- 
tioned in despatches, and received the medal 
with clasp. 

Wilson next had charge of the Saugor 
magazine ; in May 1828 became adjutant of 
the Nimach division of artillery ; wfw pro- 
moted to be brevet captain on 10 April 1834 
and captain on 15 Oct. of the smne year ; 
commanded the left wing of the second bat- 
talion of artillei^ from March to August 
1887 ; was appointed on 2 Oct. to officiate 
as assistant adjutant-general of artillery ; in 
1889 commanded the artillery at Lucknow, 
and in the following year the 6 th battalion 
at Oawnpore j from 12 Aug. 1840 acted 


as superintendent of the gun foundry at 
Kossipur until 11 Nov. 1841, when he be- 
came s uperintendent. His management of it, 
until his resignation on 10 Aug. 1846, caused 
by promotion to the rank of major on 3 July, 
was considered especially satisfactory and 
creditable by the court of directors. After 
two years’ furlough he was posted to the 9th 
battalion in December 1847, and on 1 Jan. 
following promoted to be lieutenant-colonel. 

Wilson served in command of the artil- 
lery in the force under Brigadier-general 
(afterwards Sir) Hugh Massy Wheeler [q. v.] 
in the Jalandar Doab during the Pumab 
campaign, assisted in the reduction of Port 
Kalawala in October 1848 and in the capture 
of the heights of Dulla in the following 
January, was mentioned in despatches, re- 
commended for honorary distinction, and 
received the medal (see London Gazette^ 7 and 
20 March 1849). He served with the horse 
artillery in the Jalandar from 1860 to 1862. 
In January 1864 he was appointed com- 
mandant of the artillery at Dum Dum, with 
a seat on the military board, promoted to be 
colonel on 28 Nov., and given the command 
of the artillery at Mirat on his return from 
a year’s furlough in March 1866. 

When the mutiny broke out at Mirat, on 
9 May 1867, Wilson was in temporary com- 
mand of the Mirat division. In obedience 
to orders he marched towards Baghpat, on 
the river Jamna, with a column to co-operate 
with the force which the commander-in- 
chief was bringing from Ambala. On ap- 
proaching Ghozi-ud-din-Nogar on the 80th 
no was attacked by the rebels in force. He 
drove them from their guns, which he cap- 
tured, and fought brilliant and successful 
actions both on that and the next day, when 
he was again attacked. He j oined Sir Henry 
Barnard [q. v.] and the Amhala column at 
Alipur on 7 June. The combined force routed 
the rebels at Badli-ke-Serai on the following 
day, and then, fighting its way through the 
Sabzi Mandi, established itself on the Bldge 
before Delhi. Wilson, who was mentioned 
in despatches for his services (see ib. 13 
1857), now commanded the artillery before 
the city. On the 9th it was proposed to 
take the place by assault ; but a misunder- 
standing on the part of Colonel Graves pre- 
vented the attempt. When, on 2 July, all 
the reinforcements from the Punjab had £ir- 
rived, and the effective force amounted^ to 
over six thousand men, the proposarto 
attempt a coup de main was revived, and 
the details of the assault were settled, but 
the attempt was ultimately abandoned by 
Barnard in deference to the criticism of 
WEson and Beed. 
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On 17 July Major-general (Sir) Thomas 
Eeed [g-v.l, who had assumed the command 
of the Delhi field force on the death of Bar- 
nard (5 July), was compelled to resign on 
account of ill-health, and made over the com- 
mand to Wilson, conferring upon him the 
rank of brigadier-general, in anticipation of 
the sanction of the government, as he was 
not the senior officer in camp* The selection 
was confirmed, and Wilson was promoted 
by the governor- general to be a major-gene- 
ral for special service on 29 July. He was 
promoted to the establishment of major- 
generals on 14 Sept. 1857 . 

The details of the fighting outside Delhi 
are authoritatively given in Norman’s ^Nar- 
rative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army,’ 
1868, while those of the siege and the fight- 
ing inside will be found in the works quoted 
at the end of this article. On 26 Aug. W ilson 
was still occupying the Bidge in front of 
Delhi, preparing for the siege operations, 
and awaiting the arrival of the siege guns, 
when he learned that a body of the enemy 
had moved out to attack his rear. He 
despatchedBrigadier-generalJohnNicholson 
[q. V.], with 2,200 men and twelve guns, to 
meet them at Najafgarh, where a most suc- 
cessful action wasfought. Both the governor- 
general and Sir John Lawrence now wrote 
to Wilson to urge the political importance 
of the capture of Delhi as soon as an assault 
was practicable after the arrival of the siege 
train. But Wilson ‘ was ill ; responsibility and 
anxiety had told upon him. He had grown 
nervous and hesitating, and the longer it 
was delayed the more difficult the task ap- 
peared to him’ (Loed Roberts, Forty-one 
Tears in India, chaps, xvii. and xviii.) The 
siege train had arrived by 6 Sept., and the i 
reinforcements by the 8th. The siege proper 
began on 7 Sept., when Wilson issued a spi- 
rited order to the troops. He was neverthe- 
less reluctant to incur the hazard of assault 
without more European troops. Colonel 
Richard Baird Smith [q. v.], the chief en- 
gineer, then sent him a memorandum em- 
phatically in favour of immediate action; on 
this Wilson wrote a minute to the effect that 
to him it appeared that the results of the 
roposed operations would be thrown on the 
azard of a die, but having^ nothing better 
to suggest he yielded to the judgment of the 
chief engineer (BAyb, JSist of the S^oy 
Wkt/r, iii, 653). The breaches became prac- 
ticable by the night of 13 Sept., and the 
assault next day placed Wilson within the 
city. When, however, he realised the failure 
of one column, the falling back of another, 
and the heavy losses sustained, he anxiously 
inquired whether he could hold what had 


been taken. Baird Smith’s answer was 
prompt and decisive, ' We must do so ’ (Kave, 
lii. 618). The capture of the city was trium- 
phantly completed on 20 Sept., after much 
hard fighting, and the first decisive blow 
struck at the mutiny. 

Wilson’s conduct as a commander at Delhi 
has been the subject of controversy, some of 
it quite recent. His letter of 18 July, after 
taking over the command, written in French 
to Sir John (afterwards first Lord) Lawrence 
(Kate, Hist, of the Sepoy War, ii. 689), 
threatening to withdraw to iCarnal unless 
speedily reinforced ; his draft to the governor- 
general of 20 Aug., holding out no hope of 
taking the place ^ until supported by the 
force from below ; ’ and his contemplation of 
the possibility of a retirement to the Ridge 
on the afternoon of 14 Sept., when the suc- 
cessful assault had placed him within the 
city — ^these have been given as instances of 
a want of that energy, determination, and 
dash which have always carried with them 
victory over the natives of India, and the 
want of which, had it not boon for strong 
and resolute advisers, might have proved 
fatal to success. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained 
that, ill informed of what was going on in 
the country, Wilson believed that reinforce- 
ments of European troops were available, 
and could be obtained if sufficiently pressed 
for. Lawrence, while deprecating delay, 
most earnestly impressed upon Wuson the 
disastrous and far-reaching consequences 
that would result from failure, and it is 
contended that the strongest minded man 
might have well hesitated to attack under 
such circumstances without adequate means. 
Moreover, a Fabian policy led the mutineers 
to continue to pour into Delhi instead of 
moving about the country in small bauds, 
attacking weak places and murdering Euro- 
peans. Had there been a capable commander 
in the city, he could, without weakening 
the defence of the quarter attacked, have 
sent thousands of men to capture the Ridge 
camp, with the hospital, ammunition, and 
stores ; and it is affirmed that if any hesita- 
tion were shown by Wilson as to holding 
on to Delhi on 14 Sept, it was due to hie 
supreme anxiety for the safety of the Ridge 
and his sick and wounded there, together 
with a desire for encouragement to proceed. 

The responsibility which rested upon the 
general was indeed a heavy one, and Wilson, 
good soldier as he was, with all his expe- 
rience and distinguished service, was not a 
man of strong character. Fortunately he 
had with him resolute men who supported 
him, and upon whom he wisely, although 
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reluctantly, relied [see Smith, Richa.B3) 
Baibd; Nioholsom, JoHisr, 1821-1867]. 

For his services at Delhi Wilson was 
made a K.C.B. on 17 Nov. 1867, and wm 
on 8 Jan. 1868 created a baronet as Sir 
Archdale Wilson of Delhi ; he received the 
thai^s of both houses of parliament and the 
court of directors of the East India Company, 
a pension of l,000iJ. a year and the war 
medal and clasp (London Gazette, 17 and 
27 Nov. 1867 and 2 Feb. 1868). He was 
appointed to the divisional staff, Danapur, in 
January 1868, and commanded the whole of 
the artillery of the army of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell (afterwards Lord Clyde) [q. v.] at the 
siege of Lucknow in March 1868 and its 
capture on the 17th. He was mentioned in 
despatches and received the clasp for Luck- 
now (ib. 25 May 1868). He went on furlough 
to England in April 1868, and did not return 
to India. He was nominated colonel-com- 
mandant of horse artillery in October 1858, 
decorated with the grand cross of the order 
of the Bath, military division, on 13 March 
1867, and was promoted to be^ lieutenant- 
general on 6 March 1868. He died on 9 May 

Wilson married, in 1842, Ellen (who sur- 
vived him), daughter of Brigadier-general 
Warren Hastings Leslie Frith, colonel-com- 
mandant Bengal artillery. He left no issue, 
and was succeeded in the baronetcy by 
Boland Knyvet, second son of his elder 
brother, Bear-admiral George Knyvet Wil- 
son (1798-1860). 

[India Office Becords ; Despatches ; Times 
(London), 11 May 1874 ; United Service Journal, 
1874 ; Annual Register, 1874; Barkers Baronet- 
age ; Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence ; 
Medley’s A Year’s Campaigning in India, 1867-8 ; 
The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, 
by the Rev. J. E. W, Rotton ; Shadwell’s Life 
of Lord Clyde ; Colonel Dew4 White’s Complete 
History of the Indian Mutiny ; Fortnightly Re- 
view, April 1883 ; Thackeray s Two Indian Cam- 
paigns ; Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny ; 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War ; Norman’s 
Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Array, 
1868 ; Holmes's History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1888 ; Stubbs’s History of the Bengal Artillery.] 

R, H. Y. 

WILSON, ABTHUB (1695-1662), his- 
torian and dramatist, baptised 14 Dec. 1696, 
was the son of John Wilson (according to 
his baptismal register, hut of Richard accord- 
ing to the entry in the matriculation re- 
gister) of Yarmouth (Wood, Athence Oxon^ 
ed. Bliss, iii. 318). At the age of sixteen 
(after spending two years in France) Wilson’s 
father sent him to John Davis of Fleet Street 
to learn courthand, after which he became 

yoi.. Lin. 


one of the clerks of Sir Henry Spiller in the 
excheq^uer office, but was discharged two 
years later for his quarrelsomeness (Peck, 
Desiderata Qurioea, p. 461). He lived then 
for a year in London, writing poetry and 
reading, till his money was nearly spent. 

In 1614 he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Wingfield, steward to Robert Devereux, third 
earl of Essex [q. v.], and Wingfield invited 
him down to Ohartley in Staffordshire. 
While there Wilson saved a woman-servant 
from drowning, and Essex, who saw the 
scene, took a nking to him and made him 
one of his gentlemen-in-waiting. Wilson 
istinguished himself by duels and feats of 
strength, which he relates in his autobio- 
graphy, and was selected by his master to 
accompany him in his foreign travels. He 
was with Essex in Vere’s expedition for the 
defence of the palatinate (1620), in the wars 
in Holland (1621-23), at the siege of Breda 
(1624), and in the expedition to Cadiz (1625). 
In 1631 Essex contracted his second mar- 
riage, of which Wilson disapproved, and the 
countess taking in consequence a great dis- 
like to him, he was forced to leave Essex’s 
service. Resolving to complete his some- 
what neglected education, he now matri- 
culated at Oxford (26 Nov. 1631), as a 

? entleman commoner of Trinity College 
Foster, Alumni Oxon, 15CX)-1714 ; Wood, 
Athena), At Oxford he chiefly devoted 
himself to the study of physic, alternating it 
by sometimes disputing with Chillingworth 
about absolute monarchy, and at other times 
drinking ‘ with some of the gravest bache- 
lors of divinity there ’ (Pbok, p. 470). 

In 1633 Wilson left the university and 
entered the service of Robert Rich, second 
earl of Warwick [q. v.] In 1637 he accom- 
panied Warwick to the si^e of Breda, thus 
witnessing its capture by ^inola and its re- 
conquest by Prince Maurice. During the civil 
warWilsou lived peaceably on the estates of 
his master in Essex, his only adventures 
being the rescue of the Countess of Rivers 
from a mob in August 1642, and an attempt 
to prevent the plunder by the cavaliers of 
theHarl of Warwick’s armouiw in June 1648. 
His autobiography ends in July 1649. He 
died about Qie beginning of October 1662, 
and was buried in the chancel of Felsted 
church, Essex (ib, p. 482). 

Wilson married, in November 1634, Susan 
Spitty of Bromfield, Essex, the widow >f 
Richard Spitty p. 471) ; Chester, Xow- 
d(m Marriage Licences,^ col. 1482). An abs- 
tract of his win is given by Bliss in his 
adffitions to Wood’s ‘Athense Oxonienses,’ 
which shows that his wife died before him 
and that he left no issue (iii, 320). 
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Wilson wrote several plays, wliich, ac- 
cording to Wood, * were acted at the Black 
Friars in London by the king’s players, 
and in the act time at Oxford, with good 
applause, himself there present.^ Of these 
‘The Inconstant Lady,’ which was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall on 9 Sept. 1663, was 
printed by Dr. Philip Bliss at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1814. Of ‘ The Oorporall,’ 
licensed for acting at Blackfriars by the 
king’s men, a fragment exists in manuscript ; 
it was entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Register ’ 
on 4 Sept. 1646, together with ‘The Swisser,’ 
of which the MS. was purchased by the 
British Museum in 1903. This play was 
jfirst printed under the editorship of M. 
Albert Feuillerat, of Rennes, in 1904. 

Wilson’s prose works consist of (1) an 
autobiography of himself, styled ‘Observa- 
tions of Gfod’s Providence in the Tract of 
my Life,’ which was first printed in Peck’s 
‘ Desiderata Curiosa ’ in 1736, and is re- 
printed in the appendix to ‘ The Inconstant 
Lady ;’ (2) ‘ The History of Great Britain, 
being the Life and Reign of King James I,’ 
1663, folio, with a portrait of King James 
by Vaughan. This is reprinted in the second 
volume of Kennett’s ‘Complete History of 
England,’ 1706. As an historian Wilson is 
very strongly prejudiced against the rule of 
the Stuarts, but his work is of value be- 
cause it records contemporary impressions 
and reminiscences which are of considerable 
interest. At times he speaks as an eye- 
witness, especially in his account of the 
foreign expeditions in which he took part. 
He quotes at some length the speeches of 
the king, the petitions or remonstrances of 
the parliament, and other original docu- 
ments, William Sanderson’s ‘Reign and 
Death of King James,’ 1666, contains a de- 
tailed criticism and refutation of Wilson’s 
attacks on that king and his government. 
He describes the history as ‘trutn and false- 
hood finely put together,’ and asserts that 
Wilson’s collections were ‘shaped out’ for 
ublication by an unnamed pres^erian 
octor. Heylyn, in his ‘Examen Histori- 
cum,’ 1669, calls Wilson’s book ‘ a most in- 
famous pasquil,’ classing it with Weldon’s 
‘ Court of King James,’ as libels in which ‘it 
is not easy to judge whether the matter be 
more false or the style more reproachful in 
all parts thereof.’ Wood is little less severe. 
Wilson, he says, ‘ had a great command of 
the English tongue, as well in writing as 
speaking. And had he bestowed his en- 
deavours on another subject than that of 
history, they would without doubt have 
seemed better. For in those things which 
he hath done are wanting the principal 


matters conducing to the completion of that 
faculty, viz. matter from record, exact time, 
name and place; which by his endeavouring 
too much to set out his bare collections in 
an affected and bombastic style are much 
neglected.’ He concludes by complaining 
of ‘a partial presbyterian vein that con- 
stantly goes through tlie whole work, it 
being the genius of those people to pry more 
than they should into the courts and com- 
portments of princes, to take occasion there- 
upon to traduce and bespatter them.’ 

Wilson intended to complete his history 
by narrating the reign of Charles I, but died 
before he could carry out his plan. 

[Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, od. 1779; Wood’s 
Athenae Oxon., ed. Bliss, iii, 318; Wilson’s In- 
constant Lady, od. Bliss, 1814.] C. H. h’. 

WILSON, BENJAMIN (1721-1788), 
painter and man of science, born at Leeds in 
the latter part of 1721, was the fourteenth 
and youngest child of a wealthy clothier 
named Major Wilson, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Yates. He was educated for a short time at 
Leeds grammar school, but after a disagree- 
ment between his father and the headmaster 
he was removed to a smaller school in the 
neighbourhood. His love of art was awakened 
at an early age by the decoration of his 
father’s house on Mill Hill, near Leeds, by 
the French artist Jacques Parmentier, and he 
afterwards received nea^ twelve months’ in- 
struction from another French artist, named 
Longueville, who was engaged in executing 
historical paintings for Thomas Lister of G is- 
bumPark in Craven. While Benjamin was 
still a youth his father fell into poverty, and 
he resolved to seek a livelihood in London. 
He walked most of the way, and on his 
arrival received from a relative a suit of new 
clothes and two guineas as a start in life. 
The money, he states, kept him in food for a 
twelvemonth, and at the end of that time 
he gained employment as a clerk in the 
registry of the prerogative court in Doctors’ 
Commons, where he saved two-thirds of his 
salary of three half-crowns a week. These 
achievements rest on Wilson’s personal state- 
ments, but as he esteemed frugality the first 
of virtues, it is possible that in his old age 
he exaggerated the abstemiousness of his 
youth. When he had amassed 601 he ob- 
tained a more remunerative post as clerk to 
the registrar of the Charterhouse, and, find- 
ing his duties less laborious, he resumed his 
artistic studies. In these he received some 
encouragement from the master of the Char- 
terhouse, Samuel Berdmore [q. v,], and some 
instruction from the painter Thomas Hud- 
son (1701-1779) [q. v.] By perseverance and 
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ability be made himself known, and became 
the friend of Hogarth, George Lambert [q-’v.], 
and other leading painters. In August 1746 
he visited Dublin, and in the spring of 1748 
returned to Ireland to paint some portraits 
for which he had received commissions. He 
remained there till 1760, when he went back 
to London, and established himself in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the 
house previously occupied by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller [(^.v.], to which he afterwards added 
the adjoining house, formerly the dwelling of 
the great physician John Kadcliffe (1660- 
1714) [<!• vJ Among his first sitters were 
Martin Folkes [^. v.J, Lord Orrery, Lord 
Chesterfield, David Garrick, Samuel Foote, 
and in 1769 John Hadley, the physician. In 
Great Queen Street also he painted Garrick 
as Borneo and Miss Bellamy as Juliet in the 
tomb scene; the picture was engraved by 
Bobert Laurie. His reputation as a por- 
trait-painter steadily increased, and it is 
said that he enjoyed an income of 1,600/., and 
declined partnership with Hogarth. John 
Zollany [q.v.] painted draperies for him, and, 
according to common belief, frequently ren- 
dered him more material assistance (cf. 
Smith, Nollehem and Ms Times. 1828, ii, 
134). ^ ’ 

^ Among Wilson’s portraits may be men- 
tioned those of John IParsons in the National 
Gallew, of the poet Gray at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Mexbrough, Sir Francis Delaval, Lord Scar- 
brough, Cliv^ the Marquis of Bockingham, 
and two of Sir George Savile at Osberton 
and at Buffbrd. He painted a portrait of 
Shakespeare for the town-hall at Stratford 
on the jubilee of 1769j and in 1779, on the 
outbreak of the Spanish war, he executed a 
statue of Queen Elizabeth on horseback, 
which was placed in the Spanish armoury at 
the Tower. Several of his works were en- 

S -aved, among them Garrick as Hamlet, 
enjamin Franklin, and Simon, earl Har- 
court, by James McArdell; Bockingham, 
John Thomas, bishop of Winchester, and 
Borneo and Juliet by Richard Houston; Gar- 
rick as King Lear and Lady Stanhope as 
the Fair Penitent by Basire ; and John Dol- 
land by John Baphael Smith. He made 
several drawings after pictures by the old 
masters for Alderman John Boydell [q. v.] 
He also engraved in mezzotint, and of his 
etchings have been preserved a portrait of 
Lady Harriet after I^rancis Cotes and a por- 
trait from life of Maria Gunning dated 1761. 

Wilson, who was a student pf chemistry, 
took a great interest in the problems of 
electricity, and in 1746 he published ‘An 
Essay towards an Explication of the Phse- 


nomena of Electricity deduced from the 
jEther of Sir Isaac Newton’ (London, 8vo), 
which he followed in 1760 by ‘A Treatise 
on Electricity’ (London, 8vo ,* 2nd edit. 1762). 
He invented and exhibited a large electrical 
apparatus, and on 6 Dec. 1761 was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In conjunc- 
tion with the physician Benjamin Hoadly 
(1706-1767) [q. v.] he carried on other 
electrical researches, the results of which 
were made public in ‘Observations on a 
Series of Electrical Experiments’ (London, 
1766, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1769). About 1767 he 
visited France, and repeated many of his 
experiments at St.Germain-en-Laye. He had 
a long controversy with Benjamin Franklin 
on the question whether lightning-conductors 
should be round or pointed at the top, and 
was supported in his view by George III, 
who declared his experiments were sufdcient 
to convince the apple-women in Oovent 
Garden. He was nominated by the Royal 
Society to serve on a committee to regulate 
the erection of lightning-conductors on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and was requested by the 
board of ordnance at a later period to inspect 
the gunpowder magazines at Purfleet. In 
17G0 he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society for his electrical experiments. 
His reputation as an electrician won him 
many friends among contemporary men of 
science both at home and on the continent 
(cf. Ann. Eeg. 1760 i. 149, 1761 i. 128-9, 
1769 i. 86). 

In 1760 and 1761 Wilson exhibited por- 
traits in the Spring Gardens rooms. About 
this time the versatility of his talents gained 
him an influential patron. Through Sir 
J ohn Savile, earl of Mexborough, he became 
known to the Duke of York, and won his 
favour as manager of his private theatre in 
James Street, Westminster. On the death 
of Hogarth in 1764 he succeeded him as 
seijeant-painter ; and on the death of James 
Worsdale [q. v.] in 1767 the Duke of York 
procured for him the appointment of painter 
to the board of ordnance. He shared the 
emoluments of the position with Worsdale’s 
natural son until 1779, when his colleague 
died, and he received a complete investment 
of the office. In 1767 Wilson lost his great 
patron by death ; but in 1776 he attracted 
the notice of the king, who, after carefully 
ascertaining that he was not the landscape-* 
painter Richard Wilson [q. v.l, treated him 
with great kindness, patronised his electrical 
researches, and encouraged him to come to 
Windsor. 

Wilson, according to a friendly critic, en- 
deavoured to introduce a new style of chiaro- 
scuro into his paintings, and his heads had 
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more warmth and nature than those executed 
by the generality of his contemporaries. He 
etched with great ability, and is said to have 
roduced a landscape in imitation of Rem- 
randt’s ‘ Companion to the Coach ^ which 
deceived Thomas Hudson and several other 
connoisseurs. Early in 1766, to please Rock- 
ingham, who had made him some promises 
of patronage, he etched the caricature en- 
titled the ‘ Tomb-Stone ’ on the occasion of 
the death of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
which he represented Bute, George Grenville, 
and Bedford dancing * the Haze ^ on Cum- 
berland’s tomb, and held several other mem- 
bers of their party up to ridicule. The print 
met with much applause, and Edmund 
Burke and Grey Cooper besought him for 
another. The result was the famous carica- 
ture etched in 1766 at the time of the repeal 
of the American Stamp Act, in ridicule of 
the same political party, called * The Repeal ; 
or, the Funeral of Miss Ame-Stamp.’ It 
was sold at a shilling, and brought him 100^. 
in four days. On the fifth day it was pirated, 
and two inferior versions produced at six- 
pence. Copies of several versions of these 
prints are in the British Museum (Cat. of 
Satirical FrinUf iv. 366-7, 368-73). 

Wilson from the hardships of his early 
days acquired habits of parsimony. He was 
also fond of speculation, and in 1766 was 
declared a defaulter on the Stock Exchange. 
Some years before his death he found himself 

S slled to resign the post of painter to the 
of ordnance on refusing to allow a de- 
pendent of the Duke of Richmond to share 
his salary. After these reverses he was ac- 
customed to bewail his poverty, but to the 
surprise of his friends he left a good fortune 
at his death. He died at 56 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbu^, on 6 June 1788, and 
was buried in St, George the Martyr’s bury- 
ing-ground. He was a member of several 
foreign learned societies, among them of the 
Institute delle Scienze ed Arti Liberal! at 
Bologna, of which he was the first English 
member. His portrait, painted by himself, 
is in the possession of Earl Spencer. He 
made more than one engraving from it. One 
of them is prefixed to the edition of his 
* Treatise on Electricity ’ which appeared in 
1752. About 1771 hemarried Miss Hethering- 
ton, whom he devotedly admired, and whose 
excellences he characteristically summed up 
in the statement that ^ he saved more money 
from the time he first knew her than he had 
ever done in the same space of time.’ By 
her he had seven children. His third son. 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 


Wilson was the author of: 1. ' A Letter to 
Mr. .^pinus,’ on the electricity of the Tour- 
malin, London, 1764, 4to. 2. * A Letter to 
the Marquess of Rockingham, with some 
Observations on the Effects of Lightning,’ 
London, 1765, 4to. 3. ^ Observations upon 
Lightning and the Method of securing 
Buildings from its Effects,’ London, 1773, 
4to. 4. ‘ Further Observations upon Light- 
ning,’ London, 1774, 4to. 6. ‘ A Series of 
Experiments relating to Phosphor!,’ London, 
1776, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1776, 4to. This work 
was communicated to several foreign learned 
bodies, and was the subject of a memoir by 
Leonhard Euler, read at the Academia Scien- 
tiarum Imperialis at St. Petersburg (Haoen, 
Index Operum L. Euler ^ 1896, p. 48\ and of 
a ‘ Letter ’ from Giovanni Battista Beccaria 
of Bologna, to both of which WTlson replied. 
6. ‘ An Account of Experiments made at the 
Pantheon on the Nature and Use of Con- 
ductors,’ London, 1778, 4to; new edit. 1788, 
4to. 7. *A Short View of Electricity,’ 
London, 1780, 4to. Wilson also published 
fifteen communications on electricity in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ between 1763 
and 1769. A manuscript volume of letters 
to Wilson from leading men of science and 
others, including John Smeaton [q^v.], Wil- 
liam Mason (1724-1797) [q. v.], the poet, the 
Abb6 Guillaume Maz6as, Hugh Hamilton 
(1729-1805) [q. v.], and Tobern Bergman, 
professor of chemistry at Upsala, is preserved 
in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 30094), 
as well as a letter to Hogarth (Addit. MS. 
27995, f. 14). Wilson left a manuscript 
autobiography, which he had carried down 
to 1783, but he strictly enjoined that it 
should not be published. Triis injunction 
was disobeyed in the spirit by his son-in- 
law, Herbert Randolph, who gave an abridg- 
ment in ‘ The Life of Sir Robert Wilson,’ 
1862. 

[Life of Sir Robert Wilson, 1862 ; Thoresby’a 
Ducatus Leod. ed. Whitaker, 1816, pp. 2-3 ; 
Smith’s Cat. of Mezzotinto Portraits ; Redgrave’s 
liict. of Artists, 1878; Gent. Mag. 1788 i. 664, 
ii. 656, ]791 ii. 819; Notes and Q,neries, 3rd 
ser. i. 468, ii. 239, 6th ser. xii. 407, 433 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Thomson’s Hist, of the Bcwal Soc., 
App. p. xlvi ; Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 
1808, pp. 146-60; Athenseum, 1863, i. 160; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present, iii. 193.] E. I. 0- 

WTLSON, BERNARD or BARNARD 
(1689-1772), divine and author, born in 
1689, was the son of 'Barnard Wilson, a 
mercer of Newark^ojx-Trent. His mother 
was descended from Sir William Sutton, 
bart., of Averham,Nottingham^ire(B. Wil- 
son, Vindication), The father failed in 
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business about the period of Bernard's birth, 
but was so respected by his neighbours that 
some of them subscribed a fund for the educa- 
tion of his son. The latter was admitted at 
Westminster in 1704, and five years later 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. in 1712, MA. in 1719, and 
1).D. in 1737. At the university Wilson 
assiduously cultivated his social superiors. 
By one of these, Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
duke of Newcastle [q. v,], he was presented 
in 1719 to the vicarage of his native place, 
Newark. Some years afterwards, when he 
had attained an independent position, Wil- 
son quarrelled with his patron. Wilson's 
other chief patrons were Sir George Mark- 
ham, M.P. for Newark, and Bishop fteynolds 
of Lincoln, He laid the foundation of his 
favour with the former by an exceedingly 
fulsome dedication to him of a translation, 
published in 1717, of < harangues by the most 
eminent members of the French Academy' 
(probably the Abb6 Fleury's ^ Discours Aca- 
d^miques ’). Markham soon afterwards gave 
him the management of his large estates, and 
recommended him as a husband to his niece, 
Miss Ogle. That lady induced her uncle to 
leave Wilson almost the whole of his pro- 
perty, to the detriment of her own brothers. 
After Markham’s death in 1786 the elder of 
them disputed the will, and Wilson retorted 
by prosecuting the younger for libel, at the 
same time issuing a * vindication of his own 
conduct.' Matters were compromised by the 
payment of 30,000/. to the Me family. But 
Wilson did not marry Miss Ogle, who subse- 
quently becaiUe a lunatic. After having been 
rejected hj Lady Elizabeth Fane (afterwards 
wife of Lord Mansfield) ‘with marks of 
peculiar disdain,' he married privately at 
Claypole, near Nottingham, a lady named 
Bradford, ‘of reputable connections' and a 
fortune of her own, with whom he had long 
been intimate. In 1747 a Miss Davis of 
Holbom recovered from him 7,000/. damages 
for breach of promise of marriage. 

On 3 May 1727 Wilson was presented to 
the prebend of Scamlesby, and on 18 Nov. 
1730 to that of Louth in Lincoln Cathedral. 
In the latter year he also received a canonry 
at Lichfield, where Bishop Chandler gave 
him a house, and on 18 Oct. 1734 was 'nomi- 
nated to one at Worcester. He was also 
vicar of Frisby, Lincolnshire. In Ju^ 1735 
he was presented to the benefice of Lottes- 
ford in the se-me county, but never took pos- 
session. At Newark he was now a person of 
great influence, being not only vicar, but also 
the master of St. Leonard's Hospital. His 
private fortutro amounted to not less than 
100,000/. He was liberal in his earlier years, 


but latterly became a miser, and at his death 
6,000/., in guineas and half-cx*own8 was found 
in his house. He deserves the credit of 
having discovered and restored by means of 
litigation to their proper uses local charity 
estates left to Newark. He published a 
‘ Discourse ' on the subject in 1768. He left 
40/. a year to be distributed among the poor 
and necessitous families of Newark, and 10/. 
to the vicar for preaching sermoxis on the 
days of distribution, 11 Jan. and 21 Aug.> 
his own and Markham's birthdays. 

Wilson died on 30 April 1772, and was 
buried in the south aisle of Newark parish 
church. His monument, described by Dick- 
inson as ‘a splendid display of sepulchral 
grandeur,' heai’S a highly eulojfistic inscrip- 
tion by his nephew, liobert Wilson Oracrott. 
He left no children. 

A man of some cultivation, he was a mem- 
ber of the Gentleman’s Society at Spalding. 
His chief publication was an English version, 
which appeared in two folio volumes in 
1729-80, of part of De Thou’s ‘ .U istoria sui 
Temporis.' The first was dedicated to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the second to John, duke 
of Rutland. The translation is made from 
the Geneva edition of 1620, and includes 
only the first twenty-six books, 

[Dickinson’s Hist, of Nevark-on-Trent, 1819, 
pp. 236, 268, 308-13 ; Brown’s Annals of Newark, 
pp. 209, 217, 219-21 ; Gent Mag. 1747 p. 293, 
1772 p. 247 J Le Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Anglic.; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 1862 ; Thoroton's 
Nottinghamshire ; Green’s Survey of Worcester ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vi. 97 120, 121 ; Chal- 

mers’s Biogr. Diet.; Allibone’s Diet. Engl, Lit.; 
Wilson’s Vindication, 1736, and Discourse, 1768.1 
G. Lb G. N. 

WILSON, Mbs. CAROLINE (1787- 
1846), author, was born at Tunbridge 
Wells on 31 Dec. 1787. She was the ninth 
child of John Fry, a farmer in easy circum- 
stances. He was ambitious for his children, 
and gave the elder ones an excellent educa- 
tion. The eldest son, John (d, 1849), be- 
came rector of Desford, and had some repu- 
tation as an author. Caroline was instructed 
by her elder sisters, and read widely. Shortly 
heforehis death, about 1802, herfather printed 
and published at the Tunbridge Wells library 
a few hundred copies of a history of Eng- 
land in verse. Caroline had composed it for 
her own schoolroom, and the production had 
a successful sale. During her father’s life- 
time she led "a very secluded life, and im- 
bibed high-church principles. At the age 
of seventeen she was sent to a London school 
for^ a year and a quarter, and then went to 
reside with a solicitor and his wife at Blooms- 
bury ; they introduced her into society, and 
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she characterises the three years spent with 
them as without serious interests or much 
religion. But, as is shown hy the character 
of her writings, the frivolities of this period 
had little effect on her deeply religious 
mind. In 1823 she commenced bringing 
out the ^ Assistant of Education,^ a periodi- 
cal publication edited and almost wholly 
■written by herself. In a letter to her 
brother in 1826 she says that six numbers 
of her magazine are ordered monthly for his 
majesty’s library. It filled ten volumes. 
‘The Listener’ (2 vols.), the work by 
which she is best known, was compiled 
from the ‘ Assistant of Education,’ and con- 
tains moral essays and tales on such sub- 
jects as education, conduct, and practical 
religion. It passed through thirteen editions 
between 1830, the date of the first edition, 
and 1863, was printed in America, and trans- 
lated into French (Paris, 1844). In 1881 she 
visited Paris, and in that year married Mr. 
Wilson. After her marriage she lived at 
Blackheath and Woolwich. She continued 
to write hymns and religious books. ‘ Christ 
our Example ’ (3rd ed. 1832) had nine edi- 
tions between its first appearance and 1873 ; 
in a preface to the ninth edition Canon 
Christopher gives it the highest praise. Of 
her hymns the best known are ‘ For what 
shall I praise Thee, my God and my King,’ 
and ‘ Often the clouds of deepest woe.’ She 
died at Tunbridge Wells on 17 Sept. 1846. 

Her portrait, painted in 1827 hy Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, shows her to have been a 
very handsome woman. An engraving of 
her portrait by H. Robinson forms the fronti- 
spiece of the ‘ Autobiography ’ edited by her 
husband in 1848. 

Other works by Mrs. WTlson are : 1. ^ A 
Poetical Catechism,’ 1821; 6th ed. 1857. 
2. ‘ Serious Poetry,’ 1822 ; 2nd ed. 1823. 
4. ‘ Death, and other Poems,’ 1823. 6, ‘ The 
Scripture Reader’s Guide,’ 1828; 16th ed. 
1849 ; new edition, 1864 (this is part of the 
< Assistant of Education’). 6. ‘Scripture 
Principles of Education,’ 1833 ; 4th ed. 
1839; new edition, 1864. 7. ‘ The Gospel 

of the Old Testament,’ 1834. 8. ‘Daily 

Scrmture Readings,’ 1836; 2nd ed. 1840. 
9. ‘TheTableoftheLord,’1837. 10. ‘Gather- 
ings,’ 1839, 1849. 11. ‘The Listener’ in 

Oxford, 1839,1840. 12. ‘A Word to Women,’ 
1840. 13. ‘ Christ our Law,’ 1842 ; 9th ed. 
1893. 14. 'Sunday Afternoons at Home,’ 
1844 ; 2nd ed. 1847* 16. ‘The Great Com- 
mandment,’ 1847. 

[Mibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Julian’s Diet, of 
p.^1 825 ; An Autobiography, Letters 

husband, 1848.] E. L. ^ 


WILSON, CHARLES HEATH (1809- 
1882), art teacher and author, eldest son of 
Andrew Wilson (1780-1848) [q. v.], theland- 
scape-painter, was born in London in Sep- 
tember 1809, He studied art under his father, 
and in 1826 accompanied him to Italv. 
After seven years, he returned to Edinburgh, 
where he practised as an architect, and was 
for some time teacher of ornament and design 
in the school of art. His pictorial work was 
principally landscape in watercolour, but he 
also etched a number of book illustrations, 
of which the more important are in Pificri’s 
‘Viaggio Antiquario’ (Roma, 1832), and 
James Wilson’s ‘ Voyage round the Coasl.s 
of Scotland’ (Edinburgh, 1842). In 1836 
he was elected A.E.S.A., but resigned 
in 1868. While in Edinburgh he wrote 
and published, in collaboration with Wil- 
liam Dyce [q. v.], a pamphlet (addressed to 
Lord Meadowbank) upon ‘ The Best Means 
of ameliorating the Arts and Manufactures 
of Scotland,’ which attracted much attention. 
A copy in the British Museum is annotated 
by Wilson himself. Shortly afterwards Dyce 
was made director and secretary of the re- 
cently established schools of art at Somerset 
House, but resigned in 1848 ; and Wilson, 
who had meanwhile been director of the 
Edinburgh school, was appointed his suc- 
cessor. His position there was not much 
more comfortable than Dyce’s had been, and 
in 1848 he also resigned, but the following 
year accepted the head mastership of the new 
Glasgow school of design. In 1840 he had 
visited the continent to make a report to 
government on fresco-painting, and while in 
Glasgow he was occupied for nearly ten years 
under the board of trade in superintending 
the filling of the windows of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral with Munich pictures in coloured glass. 
He selected the subjects and wrote a descrip- 
tion of the work (prefaced by some account of 
the process), which went through many edi- 
tions. In 1864 the board of trade master- 
ships were suppressed and Wilson was pen- 
sioned, but continued to live in Glasgow for 
some years longer, doing architectural work. 
In 1869 he and his family finally left Scot- 
land and settled at Florence, where he be- 
came the life and centre of a large literary and 
artistic circle. Much interested in Italian 
art, on which he wrote occasionally, and par- 
ticularly in Michael Angelo, of whom Jie 
published a life (London and Florence, 1876; 
2nd edit. London, 1881), which, begun as a 
compilation from Gotti, developed into a 
quite independent work, ‘ enriched with not 
a few ingenious criticisms,’ he had, for these 
and other services, the cross of the ‘ Corona 
d’ Italia’ conferred upon him by Victor 
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Enimanuol. He died at Florence on 3 July 
1882. 

He was twico married: first, on 3 Oct. 
1838, in Edinburgh, to Louisa Grr, daughter 
of Surgeon John Orr, E.I.C., with issue one 
son and two daughters ; and, secondly, on 
16 Aug, 1848, also in Edinburgh, to Johanna 
Cathenne, daughter of William John Thom- 
son, portrait-painter, issue a son and a 
(laughter, A portrait of Wilson, as a young 
man, by Sir John Watson Gordon, is in the 
possession of his son, 0. A. Wilson, 

[Redgraves* Century of Painters, 1866; 
Times, 17 July 1882; Academy, 22 July 1882; 
Athenseum, 16 July and 19 Aug, 1882 ; informa- 
tion from 0. A. Wilson, osq., Genoa,] J. L. C. 

WILS 9 IT, Mbs. CORNWELL BARON, 
whose maiden name was Maboabet IIabblbs 
( 1797“1846), author, born in Shropshire in 
1797, was the only child of Roger Harries of 
Canonbury Place, Islington, and afterwards 
of Woburn Place, Russell Scjuare, by his 
wife Sophia, daughter of Mattliow Arbouin 
of Mincing Lancs (cf. Pabbt, Wf^lsh Mdodm^ 
vol, iii.) Her literary attainments were ver- 
satile; she wrote poems, romantic dramas, 
comic interludes, novels, and biogn^hies. 
Her first book of poems, * Melancholy lioura,^ i 
was published anoiiymously in 1816; her 
second, * Astarte : a Sicilian Tale ; with other 
Poems,* to which she prelixed her name, at- 
tracted some attention. It reached a second 
edition in 1818, a fourth in 1827, and was 
republished in 1840. On 15 April 1819 she 
married Cornwell Baron Wilson of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, a solicitor, In 1829 Mrs, Wilson 
wrote the words for the third volume of 
Parry *8 ^ Welsh Melodies,’ Mrs. Jlemans 
had contributed the verses for the first 
volume. In 1833 she commenced an ephe- 
meral publication, * La Ninon, or Leaves for 
the Album,’ which ran to throe numbers. A 
fourth number, entitled * The Bas Bleu’s Scrap 
Slieet, or La Ninon improved,’ appeared in 
the same year. In 1833 she also commenced 
to edit * The Weekly Bello Assemble.’ In 
1834 the title was changed to ^The New 
Monthly Belle Assemble,’ It continued to 
appear until 1870. In 1834 Mrs, Wilson 
gained a prize for a poem on the Princess 
Victoria, a warded at the Cardiff bardic festi- 
val ; there were two hundred candidates. 

In June 1880 her ^ Venus in Arms, or the 
Petticoat Colonel,’ a comic interlude in one 
act, adapted from the French, was performed 
at the Strand Theatre, London, with Mrs.. 
Stirling in the title r61e(cf. Bunoomb®, 
Theatre f vol. xxvi, ; Cctmbbbx.abb, Minor 
Theatre^ vol. xiv.) Her other dramatic ven- 
tures were: ^The Maid of Switzerland,’ a 


romantic drama in one act in prose (1830?) ; 
and ^ Venus, a Vestal,’ a mythological drama 
in two acts (1840). 

Her excursions into biography include 
^ Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Alban’s ’ 
(2 vols. 12mo, 1839; 2nd edit. 1840; 3rd 
edit. 1886). In 1839 also appeared in two 
volumes her HAfe and Correspondence of 
Monk Lewis.’ They are useful compilations, 
without much literary merit. 

Mrs. Wilson died at Woburn Place, Lon- 
don, on 12 Jan, 1846, leaving several children. 

Other works by Mrs. Wilson are: 1. 'Hours 
at Home: a Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems,’ 1826; 2nd edit. 1827. 2 . 'The 

Cypress Wreath: a Collection of Original 
Ballads and Tales in Verse,’ 1828. 8 . 'Poems/ 
1831. 4. 'A Volume of Lyrics,’ 1840. 

6 . ' Chronicles of Life,’ 1840, 8 vols. 6 . ' Popu- 
larity: and the Destinies of Woman: Tales of 
the World/ 1842, 2 vols. 7. ' Our Actresses; 
or Glances at Stage Favourites past and 
present/ 1844, 2 vols. 

[AUibone’s Diet*, of Engl. Lit. ; Gent. Mag. 
1794 i. 480, 1819 i. 368, 1846 i. 662.] E. L. 

WILSON, DANIEL (1778-1858), fifth 
bishop of Calcutta, son of Stephen Wilson 
(d 1818), a wealthy London suk manufac- 
turer, by Ann Collett (d. 1829), daughter of 
Daniel West, one of Whiteheld’s trustees, 
was bom at Church Street, Spitalfields, on 
2 July 1778. He was intended for the silk 
businoss, and apprenticed to his uncle, Wil- 
liam Wilson, but in October 1797 he felt a 
call to the ministry, and, consent having 
been wrux^ from his father, he matriculateci 
from St. Edmund Hall; Oxford, on 1 May 
1798, and graduated B.A. in 1802, and M.A. 
in 1804 (he was created D.D. by (iiploma on 
12 April 1832). While a graduate at Oxford 
he won the chancellor’s prize in 1803 for an 
essay on * Common Sense Remnald Heber 
won a prize for his poem on ‘Palestine’ in 
the same year. Having been ordained, he 
became curate of Bichard Cecil [q[. v.] at 
Chobham and Bisley in Surrey, was to a 
large extent moulded by Cecil, and became 
a strong evangelical preacher. He returned 
to Oxford a Short while before 1807, when 
he became vice-principal or tutor of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, at the same time taki^ mini- 
sterial charge of the small parish of Worton, 
Oxfordshire. In 1808 he was licensed as- 
sistant curate of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, Bloomsbury (formerly the chief sphere 
of Cecil’s great injduence), and in 1812 he 
resigned his college offices on becoming sole 
minister of that chapel, which during the 
twelve years of his incumbency was well 
known as the headquarters of the evange- 
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lical party in London. Among his hearers 
at St. John’s were Charles Grant (afterwards 
Lord Glenelg), Bishop Eyder, John Thorn- 
ton, Zachary Macaulay, the Wilberforces, 
and Sir Janies Stephen. In June 1824 Wil- 
son was appointed to the vicarage of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, the living being in the 
patronage of his family. In 1832, mainly 
through the influence of Lord Glenelg and 
his brother, Sir Kobert Grant, Wilson was 
nominated bishop of Calcutta, with a diocese 
extending over the entire presidency of Ben- 
p*al, and exercising a quasi-metropolitan 
jurisdiction over the other sees of Bombay 
and Madras. He was appointed visitor of 
^Bishop’s College, Calcutta, and insured an 
income of 6 , 0001 . a year. He was consecrated 
at Lambeth by the archbishop (Howley), 
assisted by Bishop Blomfield and other pre- 
lates, on 29 April 1832. On 16 May he 
spoke at the East India banquet at the Lon- 
don Tavern, and on 19 June ne embarked in 
the ship James Sibbald, sailing from Ports- 
mouth, and landing at Calcutta on 6 Nov. 

_ India had been thrown open to mis- 
sionaries through the influence of Wilber- 
force in 1813, and in the following year 
Thomas Eanshaw Middleton [q. v.] had been 
appointed English bishop of Calcutta. He 
was sucoeedea in 1823 by Eeginald Heber 
[q. V.], since whose death in 1826 the see had 
twice been vacated by death. Upon his 
arrival in Calcutta Wilson found the juris- 
diction of the bishop ill defined, the reins of 
authority much relaxed owing to the frequent 
vacancies in the see, and the records very 
deficient. Wilson, however, was a strong 
and masterful man, and, after a preliminary 
encounter with the presidency chaplains, he 
lost no time in showing his determination to 
establish his authority upon a firm basis. 
He made a large outlay upon the palace and 
accessories of state, and was accused of 
ostentation, as his predecessors Heber and 
Turner had been blamed for neglect in mat- 
ters of etiquette. Eventually, by strict habits 
of business, in which he took dmight, and by 
genuine administrative capacity, Wilson suc- 
ceeded in establishing his own standard of 
episcopal propriety. His relations with the 
govemor-ffeneraJ, Lord William Bentinck, 
were excfilent, and, having been once ac- 
climatised at Calcutta, he enjoyed robust 
health. 

The chief events of his episcopate were the 
seven visitations, in the first of which, in 
1834, he visited Malacca and Ceylon, while in 
the last he met Balbousie at Eangoon in 
November 1855, and founded an English 
church there. On 14 Feb, 1838 he visited the 
venerable missionary William Carey (1761- 


1834) [q. V.], and received his blessing. In 
January 1835 the bishop visited the scene of 
Schwartz’s labours at Tanjore, and took the 
important step of altogether excluding the 
caste system from the native churches of 
southern India, in which it had hitherto 
prvived. In March 1839 the idea of build- 
ing a new cathedral for Calcutta first took 
possession of his mind. The foundation-stone 
was laid on 8 Oct, 1839, and henceforth the 
bishop dedicated a large portion of his income 
to this object. In 1845, having been attacked 
by jungle fever, he was ordered to England, 
and on 19 March 1846 he was introduced by 
Peel, and had a private audience with the 
queen, to whom he submitted plans of the 
cathedral. The queen undertoolc to present 
the communion plate. He collected con- 
siderable sums for the building, and, after a 
farewell sermon at Islington on 81 Aug. 
1846, he sailed for India the same evening. 
The cathedral church, St. Paul’s, was finally 
consecrated on 8 Oct. 1847, During his later 
years the bishop spent much of his time 
at Serampore, and he was there when the 
mutiny broke out in the spring of 1857. His 
last sermon upon ^ Humiliation ’ was preached 
in^ the cathedral on 24 July 1857, and was 
printed with a dedication to Lord Canning, 
He died at Calcutta on 2 Jan. 1858, and an 
extraordinary gazette requested the principal 
officers of the government to attend at riis 
interment in the cathedral on 4 Jan, The 
coffin was borne by twelve sailors of the 
warship Hotspur, and his remains buried at 
the east end of the chancel. A memorial 
was erected in St. Mary’s^ Islingt.on, while 
four scholarships and a native pastorate fund 
were founded at Calcutta in his memory* A 
* Bishop Wilson Memorial Hall ’ was inaugu- 
rated at Islington in Januanr lS91. 

Wilson married, on 23 Nov. 1803, at St, 
Lawrence Jewry, Ann, the daughter of his 
uncle, William Wilson ; she died at Isling- 
ton on 10 May 1827. The progress of the 
courtship was thus recorded in his Latin 
journal : ^ Ap. 1. Eem patri exposui do uxore, 
25. Literas ad patrem dedi. Maii 7* Oon- 
aensit avunculus. 14. Voluit consobrina 
mea. 17 Nov. Londinium porveni. 23*Nup- 
tise celebratse felicissimis auspiciis.’ Of a 
large family two survived him. Of these 
his eldest son, Daniel, born in November 
1805, mduateaB.A, from Wadham College, 
Oxford, on 14 June 1827, and became vicar 
of Islington, in succession to his father (1832), 
He became rural dean (1860), and prebendary 
of St: Paul’s (Chiswick) in 1872, and died 
on 14 July 1886, aged 80. 

Both as a parish priest and bishop Wilson 
was distinguished for independence, resolu- 
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tion, and enorffy, and jjg accomnliHhed mucli 
valuable work both at homo and abroad, 
lie was a jealous opponent of the principles 
maintained in the Oxford tracts, against the 
toudoncioa of ■which he both spoke and 
preached with vehemence. His style of 
preaching was vigorous ; his short pithy sen- 
tences were nioant to have the effect of 
goads, and they were often pungent : but, 
as^ hi8 hioj^’rapher admits, * things were 
said many times that might have hotter been 
leiTi unsaid. J^ut though men might smile, 
they never slept. India is a sleepy place 
and ho effectually roused it.’ As a Eurdpoan 
traveller his narrowness is often conspicuous, 
and he is too frequently congratulating his 
fellow countrymen upon their freedom from 
gross popish impostures.* In his spiritual 
egotism and his eminently technical view 
^ typical evangelical. 
But he did not pride_ himself upon his taste 
or his tact ; Ins iiualities were more of the 
primitive apostolic order, and for his pure 
simplicity of mind and artlessness of demeit- 
nour he has boon termed ‘ a Dr. Primrose in 
lawn sleeves. 

A portrait of Wilson by Clacton, now in 
Hall, Calcutta, was engraved by 
W. Holl for the < Life * by Josioh Bateman, 
one of the bishop^s daughters. 
Wilson^s most important publications were : 

J . bermons on various Subjects of Christian 
Practice/ London, 1818 and 
Xo j ovo, Letters from an absent Brother, 

containing some Account of a Tour through 
partsof the Netherlands, Switsserland, North- 
ern Italy, and France in the Summer of 1823/ 
London, 1825, 2 vols. (several editions). 
3. The Evidences of Christianity : Lectures,* 
1828-30, 2 vols. 8vo,- 4th edit. 1860, 12mo 
(a r6ohaufF6 of Paley, praised by Mcllvaine 
in his subsefjuent * Lectures*). 4. * The Di- 
vine Authority and Perpetual Obligation of 
the Lord’s Day,’ 1S31, 1840. 5. ^Sermons 
m India during a Primary Visitation/ 1838, 
8vo. 6. ^Sufhciency of the Scripture as a 
Pule of Faith,* 1841, 8vo. 7. ^ Expository 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
loasians/ 1845, 8vo; New York, 1846; Lon- 
don, 3rd edit. 1 853. In these lectures the writer 
protests against the erroneous teaching of I 
the Oxford tracts* A similar view was 
echoed in his son’s ^ Our Protestant Faith in 
Danger* (London, 1850). 8. *The Bishop 
of Calcutta's Farewell to England,* five ser- 
mons, Oxford, 1846, 12mo. 

(^teraan’s Life of the Bt. Bev. Daniel Wilson, 
D.D., London, 1860, and condensed, 1861 (with 
portrait) ; Bishop Wilson’s Journal Letters, ad- 
dressed to his Family during the first nine years 
of his Episcopate, edited by his son, Daniel 


Wilson, London, 1863 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon 
1715-1886; Gardiner’s Wadham College Begi- 
Mag. 1858, i. 652; Times, 4 fS). 
1868 ; Smith’s Life of William Carey, 1887, p 

.lU Madras. 

1895 ; Stock s History of the Church Missionary 
^cioty, 1899, vols. i. and ii. passim ; Allen and 
McClure’s History of the S.P.C.K. 1898; pp. 
298 sq. ; Smith’s Life of Alexander Duff, 1879, 
n. 334; i^ndon Beview, July I860 ; Quarterly 
Beview, October 1863 ; Good Words, 1876, pp. 

interesting character sketch by Sir 
John Kaye) ; Illustrated London News, 6 Feb. 
1858; Anderson’s Colonial Church, ii. 370; 
Wheatl^ey and Cunningham’s London, iii. 293 ; 
Brit, Mus. Cat.] T, S. 


WILSON, Sir DANIEL (1816-1822), 
archssologist and educational reformer, was 
the son of Archibald Wilson, wine mer- 
chant, of Edinburgh, who married, on 2 June 
1812, Janet, daughter of John Aitken of 
Greenock, a land surveyor. He was one of 
^even children: a younger brother was 
George Wilson (1818-1859) [q. v.l He was 
born m Edinburgh on 6 Jan. 1816, and edu- 
cated first at the High School, then at the 
university of Edinburgh. Embarking on a 
literary career, he went to London in 1837, 
and wrote with varying success for the press; 
but in 1842 he returned to Edinburgh, and 
gave special attention to archaeological sub- 
jects, publishing in 1847 his ‘Memorials of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time/ which he 
Illustrated with his own sketches ; a revised 
edition appeared in 1891. In 1845 he was 
appointed honorary secretary of the Scottisli 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 1851 pub- 
lished his great work on the archeology of 
Scotland. 

In 1853 Wilson was appointed professor 
of history and English literature in Toronto 
University. From his arrival in Canada he 
devoted himself with marked success to the 
furtherance of education in the colony. In 
1854 he was offered, but did not accept, the 
post of principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. In 1854 he became editor of the 
jmimal of the Canadian Institute, and in 
1869 and 1860 ivas president of the institute. 
In 1863 he received the first silver medal of 
the Natural History Society for original 
msearch. In 1881 he became president of 
Toronto University, in 1882 vice-president 
m the literature section of the Canadian 
Royal Society, and in 1885 president of that 
section. He was knighted in 1888. 

Wilson’s work in Canada is fairly de- 
scribed in his own words: ‘I have reso- 
lutely battled for the maintenance of a 
national system of university education in 
opposition to sectarian or denominational 
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colleges. In this I have been successful, 
and I regard it as the great work of my 
life.’ The position no-w held by Toronto 
University is largely due to "Wilson. He 
died at Toronto on 6 Aug. 1892. He mar- 
ried, in 1840, Margaret, daughter of Hugh 
Mackay of Glasgow. A daughter survived 
him unmarried. 

Apart from papers of high philosophic and 
scientific merit in journals of various learned 
societies, and articles in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ Wilson’s chief works were: 
1. * Oliver Cromwell and the Protectorate,’ 
Edinburgh, 1848. 2. * The Archgeology and 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1851 ; 2nd edit. 1863. 3. ‘ Prehistoric Man : 
Researches into the Origin of Civilisation 
in the Old and New Worlds,’ Cambridge, 
1862 ; 3rd edit, London, 1876. 4. ‘ Chatter- 
ton : a Biographical Study,’ London, 1869. 

5. ^ Caliban, the Missing Link,’ Oxfox'd, 1873. 

6. ‘ Spring Wild-Flowers : a collection of 
poems,’ London, 1876. 7. ^ Reminiscences of 
Old Edinburgh,’ Edinburgh, 1878. 8. 'An- 
thropology,’ 1886. 9. ' William Nelson : a 
Memoir’ (privately printed), 1890. 10. 'The 
Right Hand : Left-handedness,’ 1891. 

[Times, 9 Aug. 1892; Montreal Gazette, 
9 Aug. 1892; Rose’s Cyclopaedia of Canadian 
Biogr. 2nd ed’t.; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
AmeiMcau Biogr.; Morgan’s Bibl. Oauadensis; 
Proceedings of Royal Society of Canada, xi. ii. 
55.1 C. A. H. 

WILSON, EDWARD (d. 1694), 'Beau 
Wilson,’ was the fifth son of Thomas Wilson 
(d. 1699) of Keythorpe in Leicestershire, 
"by Anne (d. 1722), eldest daughter, by his 
second wife, of Sir Christopher Packe [q. v.] 
The Wilson family was of old standing at 
Didlin^on in West Norfolk, but had become 
somewhat impoverished (for pedigree, see 
Nichols, Leicestershiref iii. 623). About 
1693 Edward, or, as he was styled, 'Beau’ 
W ilson, became the talk of London on account 
of the expensive style in which he lived ; the 
younger son of one iyho had not above 200/. 
a year estate, it was remarked that ' he lived 
in the garb and equipage of the richest no- 
bleman for house, furniture, coaches, saddle 
horses, and kept a table and all things ac- 
cordingly, redeemed his father’s estate, and 
gave portions to his sisters.’ ‘ The mystery 
is,’ wrote Evelyn, ' how this so young a gen- 
tleman, very sober and of good fame, could 
live in such an expensive manner ; it could 
not be discovered by all possible industry or 
intreaty of his friend to make him reveal it. 
It did not appear that he was kept by women, 
play, coining, padding, or dealing in che- 
mistry ; but he would sometimes say that 
should he live ever so long, he had where-. 


with to maintain himself in the samomannox% 
He was very civil and well natur’d, but of 
no great force of understanding. This was a 
subject of much discourse’ {Diary, 22 April 
1694). Some people said that he was sup- 
plied by the Jews, others that he had dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone, while certain 
good-natured folk averred that he had robbo<l 
the Holland mail of a quantity of jewellery, 
an exploit for which another man had suffered 
death. 

On 9 April 1694 Wilson and lus friend, 
Captain Wightman, were in the Fount ain 
Inn in the Strand when John Law, after- 
wards the celebrated financier, came in axid 
fixed a quarrel upon Wilson. They proceeded 
to Bloomsbury Square, where after one pass 
the Beau fell wounded in the stomach, and 
died without speaking a single word. TJio 
quarrel arose, it was said, from W ilson re-* 
moving his sister from a lodging-house whore 
Law had a mistress (one Mrs. Ijawrence). 
Law was arrested and tried at the Old Bailey 
on 18 to 20 April 1694. The prisoner de- 
clared that the meeting was accidental, but 
some threatening letters from him to Wilson 
were produced at the trial, and the jury, be- 
lieving (with Evelyn) that the duel was 
unfairly conducted, held Law guilty of 
murder, and on 21 April he and ' four otlun* 
criminals only,’ says Luttrell, were con- 
demned to death. Law pleaded benefit of 
clergy, on the ground that his olliuico 
amounted only to manslaughter, and his 
punishment was commuted to a fmo. Against 
this commutation Wilson’s family used all 
their influence, and on 10 May Law was 
' charged with an appeal of murther at. the 
king’s bench bar ; ’ he escaped from the clutclins 
of the Wilsons only by filing through tiho 
bars of the king’s bench prison. 'Beau’ 
Wilson left only a few pounds behind him, 
and not a scrap of evidence to enlighten 
public curiosity as to the origin of his extra- 
ordinary resources. An ' Epitaph on Beau 
Wilson’ by Edmund Killingworth appeared 
in the ' Gentleman’s Journal’ for May 1691. 

In 1695 appeared ' Some Letters between 
a certain late Nobleman (the hJarl of Sun- 
derland) and the famous Mr. Wilson, dis- 
covering the True History and SurpasHiiig 
Grandeur of that celebrated Beau,’ printed 
for A. Moore, near St. Paul’s* The work is 
curious, but the solution of the mystery is 
only hinted at in the rumoured scandal of 
the day. 

In 1708, as an appendix to the second 
edition of the English translation of Mme* 
de La Mothe’s (D’Aulnoy) ' Memoirs of the 
Court of England in the Reign of Charles II,’ 
entitled ' The Unknown Lady’s Pacquet of 
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LottorH^ (and ^^osftibly oinanatin^^ from Mth, 
Manloy), the fu'Ht lid.tor w doHcrihinl as * A 
Discovery and Account of Boaii Wilson’s 
secret) support of his public manner of livinp^ 
and the occasion of his Death,’ According 
to the improbable story here rtdated at great 
length, the secret hnancier of Wilson was 
no other than Klizabeth Villiers [q, v,], the 
mistress of William ITI, and afterwards 
Countess of Orknt^y, Her arrangmutmts for 
assignatioxis with the Beau were made with 
such extreme carti, according to this narra- 
tive, as to reduce the chance of detection to 
a miiuimum. The lady supplied Wilson 
lavishly witli moni\y, stipulating only that 
the meetings should always^ take place in 
darkness, oualilied with the light of but one 
candle, and that her identity should be per - 1 
fectly concealed. Wlien at length Wilson 
became incurably inquisitive, the lady ar- 
ranged for hie euthanasia, and finally sup- 
plied John Law with the moans of escape 
and a largo sum of money, 

Whether this story was a mere invention 
by an enemy of Lady Orkney (as seems most 
probable), or wlud-hor it be founded upon 
fact, it is impossible to dotormiuo, Beau 
Wilson’s mysterious life and death are woven 
wit.h considerable skill ixito the early chap- 
ters of Harrison Ainsworth’s ^ John Law, 
the l^rojector’ (1804), 

[Wood's Memoirs of John Law, 1824, p, 
Wood’s Hist, of Cratuond, 1704, p. 164; London 
Journal, 3 Boo, 1721 ; Nichols’s Leicestewhiro, 
iii. 487; Oochut’s The .Financier I^iw, 1866; 
Kvolyn's Diary, ed. Wheatley; Lutoell's Brief 
Hist, Relation, iii. 291, 296; Chambers’s Book 
of Days, ii, 660 ; Burke's Vicissitudes of Noble 
Families, 2nd sor, p, S84 ; Timbs’s Eomance of 
Ijortdon, i. 420 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 
400, iv. 06, 219, 3rd sor, v. 160, 284, vi. 469.] 

T. S, 

WILSON*, EDWARD (1814-1878), 
Australian politician, was bom at Hampstead 
in 1814. After completing his education he 
was employed in the London branch of a 
Manchester firm. Finding this occupation 
not to his taste, he proceeded to Australia 
in 1842, His first intention was to settle at 
Sydney, but on arriving at Melbourne he 
bought a small place upon Merri Creek, and 
remained there until 1844, when, in con- 
junction with J. E. Johnston, he took up a 
cattle station near Dandenong, While thus 
employed he wrote a series of letters, signed 
* Iota, ^severely criticising the administration 
of Charles Joseph LatrobC [q. vj Their 
reception encouraged him to turn to jour- 
nalism, and in 1847 he and his partner pur- 
chased the * Argus ’ from William Kerr, who 
had founded it in the preceding year. In 


1851^ tlioy also incorporated the Melbourne 
* Daily News ’ with the ^ Argus.’ Notwith- 
fltauding the disorganisation of society pro- 
duced m 1852 by the discovery of gold, 
Wilson fliicceodod in continuing the daily 
issue of his paper, and its circulation became 
in consequence extremely large. Prior to 
this Wilson took a leading part in opposing 
the influx of convicts from Tasmania, co- 
operatiiiff with the Anti-transportation 
League founded in 1851, and supporting the 
passage of the Convicts Prevention Act. 
lie advocated the separation of Port Phillip 
from New South Wales, denounced the con- 
duct of the governor, !8ir Charles Hotham 
[q, v.l, towards the miners, and strongly op- 
posed the tendency of Earl Grey’s order in 
council of 1847 to convert the temporary 
licenses of the crown’s pastoral tenants into 
the equivalent of an assignable freehold. His 
vigorous attacks in the* Argus ’ on all kinds 
of abuses involved him in several Hbol actions, 
the most notable being that brought against 
him in 1857 by George Milner Stephen, for- 
merly colonial secretary, the result of which 
closed Stephen’s political career in Yictoria, 
and that occasioned by his exposure of the 
Garra Bend lunatic asylum. Finding his 
sight failing, Wilson returned to England, 
and in 1884 published * Rambles in the Anti- 
podes.’ In 1868 he was one of the founders of 
the Colonial Institute, and in the same year 
he settled at Hayes in Kent, where he died 
on 10 Jan. 1878. He was buried in the 
Melbourne cemetery on 7 July. Wilson 
was the founder of the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria in 1861 j and while he is 
credited with having introduced the lark 
and thrush into Australia, and with attempt- 
ing to naturalise the llama, he is also accused 
of having brought over the sparrow. 

[Heaton's Australian Dictionary, 1879 ; Men- 
neu’fl Diet, of Australian Biogr. 1892 ; Rusden’s 
Hist, of Australia, 1883, ii. 627, 640 ; McCombie’s 
Hist, of Victoria, 1868, p. 829 ; Westgarth’s 
Colony of Victoria, pp. 297, 349, 371, 
374 , 382.] E. I. 0. 

WILSON, Sib ERASMUS (1809-1884), 
surgeon. [See Wilsok, Sxb Wiilum: 
Jambs Ebasmtts.] 

WILSON, FLORENCE (1604P~1547?), 
humanist. [See VoLtrsBNB.] 

WILSON, GEORGE (J. 1607), writer 
on cock-fighting, was vicar of Wretton in 
Norfolk. In spite of his profession he took 
a keen interest in the pastime of cock-fight- 
ing, and in 1607 he wrote * The Commenda- 
tion of Cookes and Cock-fighting. Wherein 
is shewed that Oooke-fightmg was b^ore the 
Comming of Christ . . . London. Printed for 
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Henrie Tomes, and are to be sold at his Shop, 
oner against Graies Inne Gate in Holburne, 
1607,^ 4to. In this work, after descanting 
■with some learning on the antiquity of the 
amusement, he launches into a eulogy of the 
manly qualities which it fostered, and con- 
cludes with some instances of prowess which 
he himself had witnessed, mentioning with 
especial commendation a gamecock named 
Tarlton after the famous comedian, because 
before combat it was accustomed to drum 
loudly with its wings. The tract was written 
partly with the object of reviving public in- 
terest in the sport. It was dedicated to Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, and was several times 
reprinted, reaching a third edition in 1631, 
and a tenth in 1656. 

[Wilson’s Commendation of Cockes; Collier’s 
Bibliogr. Cat. ii, 529 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook to the 
Literature of Great Britain ; AUibone’s Diet of 
Engl. Lit.; Blackwood’s Mag. 1827, xsii. 687.1 

E I 0 

WILSON, GEOEGE (1818-1869),’ che- 
mist and religious writer, son of Archibald 
Wilson, a wine merchant — who came from 
Argyllshire — and his wife Janet, was born 
at Edinburgh on 21 Feb. 1818 with a twin- 
brother, John, who died in 1836. His elder 
brother, (Sir) Daniel, is noticed separately. 
Wilson went to school first to a Mr. Knight, 
and, with Philip Maclagan and John Alex- 
ander Smith, founded a ^juvenile society for 
the advancement of knowledge.’ He went 
in 1828 to the high school, which he left in 
1832 to enter the university as a medical 
student. He was apprenticed at the same 
time for four years at the laboratory of the 
Eoyal Infirmary. He attended the classes 
of Thomas Charles Hope [q.v.] and Kenneth 
Kemp for chemistry, and that of (Sir) Robert 
Christison [q. v.l for materia medica. In 
September 1837 he passed the examination 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, ^ fell overhead and ears in love ’ with 
chemistry {Memoir, p. 98), and became assis- 
tant to Christison. About this time he con- 
tributed to < Maga,’ a university magazine 
edited by Edward Forbes [q. v.] In 1838 he 
joined his brother Daniel in London, and 
shortly after became unpaid assistant to Tho- 
mas Graham (1806-1869) [q. v.l at Univer- 
sity College, the other assistants being James 
Young (1811-1883) [q* v/] and Lyon (after- 
■wards Baron) Playfair. With David Living- 
stone [q. V.], who was a student, Wilson 
formed a friendship. In Graham’s laboratory 
be prepared his doctor’s thesis, ' On the Exis- 
tence of Haloid Salta of the Electro-nega- 
tive Metals ’ in solution, an ingenious inves- 
tigation of the action of hydrobromic acid 
on gold chloride. 


Somewhat disappointed with his position 
in London, he returned to Edinburgh in 
April 1839, and in the following June pro- 
ceeded M.D, ^ In the autumn he went to the 
British Association meeting at Birmingham, 
and was present at the first * Red Lion ’ 
dinner. He was elected in the same year to 
the ^ Order’ in Edinburgh founded by Forbes, 
which included many of the most brilliant 
students of the university {ib. pp. 226 et seq.) 

For medicine Wilson had no taste what- 
ever, and, after some futile applications for 
other chemical posts and the rejection of a 
chemical lectureship in one of the smaller 
schools in London, he received in 1840 a 
license from the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh to lecture on chemistry, at- 
tendance at these lectures being recognised 
on behalf of candidates for their diploma. 
His lectures were the first chemistry lec- 
tures in what has developed since into the 
' extra-mural ’ school. Simultaneously wi th 
the beginning of his professional career his 
health began to fail, and he writes of himself 
about this time as * bankrupt in health, 
h<^es, and fortune.’ A slight injury to his 
left foot, followed by severe rheumatism, 
led to its amputation at the ankle by James 
Syme fq. v.] in January 1843. In a letter 
to (Sir) James Young Simpson fq. v.] in ad- 
vocacy of the use of anoesthotics— then 
strongly combated by some, who regarded 
them as ' needless luxuries ’ — (SiMiPSOiir, 05- 
stetric Metnoirs, ii, 796), he speaks of ^ the 
black whirlwind of emotion, the horror of 
great darkness, and the sense of desertion by 
God and man’ that ^ swept through’ him 
during the operation. A little later ho was 
attacked by phthisis, of which ho realised 
the gravity, and the rest of his life is the 
record of an extraordinary and cheerful fight 
against ill-health. He soon won success as 
a lecturer, obtained private work as an 
analyst, and in 1843 was appointed lecturer 
at several Edinbu^h institutions— the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College, the School of Arts, 
and the Scottish Institution, a girls’ school. 
In 1844 he joined a congregational church 
'belonging to the independent section, al- 
though he still considered himself a baptist. 
In 1846 he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. To the Royal Scot- 
tish Society of Arts, of which he became 
president later, among other papers he con- 
tributed in 1845 one * On the Employment 
of Oxygen as a Means of Resuscitation in 
Asphyxia,’ In* the same year he began a 
long series of researches on the distribution 
of fluorides, which he showed to be present 
in small quantities in animal and vegetable 
tissues, in many minerals, and in sea-water. 
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In 1 851 he puhlishod in the collection of 
the ^ Oavendisn Society ’ a ^ Life of Henry 
Cavendish ^ [q, v.], his most notable per- 
formance in scientific history, which became 
his favourite jjursuit. Wilson fully^ esta- 
blished the priority of Cavendish with re- 
gard to the experimental results on which the 
theory of the composition of water is based ; 
he showed that the advocates of James 
Watt’s claims, including James Patrick 
Muirhead and Francis, lord Jeffrey [q.v.], 
had overestimated Watt’s merits; but, in 
spite of much knowledge and labour, he 
did not fully master the mass of material he | 
had accumulated relating to the * water con- 
troversy/ Their common interest in this 
matter had already in 1846 of Oaven^ 
</w/i,p. viii) led to a warm friendship between 
Wilson and Jeffrey, In 1852 Wilson pub- 
lished a vigorous letter addressed to Spencer 
Horatio Walpole [q.v,], the home secretary, 
on ‘The Grievance of University Tests,' 
with reference to the chair of chomistry 
vacant at Glasgow by the death of Thomas 
Thomson (1778-1852) [q.v.] He published 
in the same year the ‘ Life of Hr, John Reid ' 
[q. V.] (a personal friend), which reached a 
second edition immediately. In November 
1863 Wilson published in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science ’ the 
first of a long series of papers on ‘ Colour- 
Blindness,’ continued in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts,’ and 
republished with additions, under the title 
‘ ihjsearchea on Colour-Blindness,’ in 1866. 
Wilson examined personally 1,164 cases of 
colour-blindness, and was the first in Eng- 
land to point out the extreme importance 
of testing railway-servants and sailors for 
this defect. The researches of the Ahb6 
Moigno (1804-1884), who claimed to have 
preceded Wilson in this, were unknown to 
him. The Great Northern Railway at once 
adopted Wilson’s recommendations, and 
other bodies followed suit, James Clerk 
Maxwell [q.v.], then working at his colour- 
top, contributed an appendix to Wilson’s 
book, of which he thought highly, 

In February 1865 Wilson was appointed 
director of the Scottish Industrial Museum 
about to be founded, and, later in the same 
year, regius professor of technology in the 
Edinburgh University. His inaugural lec- 
ture, ‘ What is Technology ? ’ was published 
in extmso. In the autumn of 1866 he pre- 
pared for the press at Melrose his ‘Five 
Gateways of ifcaowledge,’ a popular and 
ornate account of the five senses, His open- 
ing lecture for the session of 1866-7, ‘On 
the Physical Sciences which form the Basis of 
Technology,’ written about the same time, is 


far more mature than Wilson’s other popular 
lectures, and shows a real grip of the cor- 
relation of the various sciences, while his 
natural exuberance of imagination and dic- 
tion is chastened. In 1868 William Gre- 
gory (1803-1868) [q. v.], then professor of 
chemistry in the university, died, and Wilson 
became a candidate for the vacant chair; 
but, although assured that he would be 
elected unanimously, he withdrew his can- 
didature on account of his ill-health {Me- 
moirj p. 466). His salary as director of the 
museum was at the same time increased 
from SQOl to 400^. a year. 

He had weakened steadily from year to 
year; in November 1869 a cold brought on 
by exposure proved fatal, and he died on 
22 Nov. A public funeral was decided on, 
and he was buried in tbe Old Calton burial- 
ground on 28 N ov. 1869. He was unmarried ; 
his mother, his brother Daniel, his sister 
Jessie Aitkeu Wilson (now Mrs. James Sime), 
his biographer, and another sister, survived 
him. 

Wilson’s experimental work, although in- 
genious and solid, contains little of marked 
originality; it is by his ‘ Life of Cavendish’ 
and his work on ‘Colour-Blindness’ that 
he will be chiefly remembered. From the 
literary point of view his writings, both 
prose and verse, show a fertile imagination, 
hut little judgment or reserve, although 
here and there the expression is striking. 
Religion played an essential part in Wilson’s 
life, and without a trace of either pedantry 
or unction he was genuinely anxious to exert 
religious influence over others. He pro- 
tested strongly against the existence of evil 
being regarded as other than an unsolved 
problem; but his religious views do not 
otherwise differ markedly from those of ortho- 
doxy. By his popular lectures and writings, 
and still more by his force and charm of 
character, he exerted considerable influence 
on his Edinburgh contemporaries. 

A steel engraving of Wilson by Lumb 
Stocks, A.R. A., precedes the ‘Memoir’ by 
his sister ; and there is another engraved por- 
trait prefixed to the ‘ Counsels of an Invalid/ 

Besides the works mentioned Wilson was 
the author of: 1. ‘ Chemistry,’ Ist edit. 1860; 
2nd edit, revised by Stevenson Macadam, 
1866; 3rd edit, revised by H. G. Madan, 
1871. 2. ‘ Electricity and the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Ist edit. 1866 ; 2nd edit. 1869. 3. ‘ The 
Five Gateways of Knowledge,’ 1st edit. 1866; 
8th edit. 1880. 4. ‘Memoir of jEdward Forbes’ 
(completed by Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.), 
1862. 6. ‘ Religio Ohemici,’ essays, chiefly 
scientific, collected posthumously and edited 
by Jessie Wilson, lo62, 6* ‘Counsels of an 
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Invalid/ letters on religious subjects collected 
posthumously and edited by bis friend, Dr. 
John Cairns, 1862. The ' British Museum 
Catalogue ’ also contains a list of single lec- 
tures published separately. The Royal So- 
ciety’s catalogue contains a list of forty-three 
papers published by Wilson alone, one in con- 
junction with John Crombie Brown, and one 
with Johann Georg Forchhammer. Miss 
Aitken’s ‘Memoir’ (original edition 1860, 
condensed edition 1866) contains a list of 
Wilson’s papers and of his contributions to the 
‘ British Quarterly Review,’ which include 
biographical sketches of John Dalton (1766- 
1844) [q.v.] (1846), William Hyde Wol- 
laston [q. vH (1849), Robert Bo^yle [q. v.] 
(1849), and of his verses published in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine.’ William Charles Henry’s ‘Life of 
Dalton ’ (1864) contains an appendix by Wil- 
son on Dalton’s ‘ Colour-Blindness.’ 

[Besides the sources quoted, the Memoir of 
Wilson, by Jessie Aitken Wilson, 1870 (which 
contains many letters to his brother Daniel, his 
friend Daniel Macmillan [q. v.], and others), 
with an appendix by John Henry Gladstone, 
F,R,S., on Wilson’s scientific work; Wilson’s 
hooks and scientific papers; Brit, Mus. Cat.; Mac- 
millan & Co.’s Bibliography ; Trans. Roy. Soc. 
of Edinburgh, 1857, xxi. 669 ; Lord Jeffrey’s 
art. on ‘ Watt or Cavendish ’ in Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1848, Ixxxvii. 67 ; Jubilee of the Chemical 
Society, 1896, pp, 25, 184 ; Note by J. Syme in 
London and Edinburgh Journal of Medical 
Science, 1843, iii. 274; North British Review, art. 
by Sir David Brewster (?), 1856, xxiv. 325, and 
Obituary, 1860, xxxii. 226; Obituary by Dr. 
John Cairns in Macmillan’s Magazine, 1860, i. 
199; Brown’s Horse Subsecivae, 2nd ser. p. 
151 ; Kopp’s Beitrage zur Gesch. der Chemie, 
drittes Stuck, 1875. p. 239; information kindly 
given by Mrs. James Sime.] P. J, H. 

WILSOM, GEORGE (1808-1870), chair- 
man of the Anti-Oornlaw League, born at 
Ilathersage, Derbyshire, on 24 April 1808, 
was the son of John Wilson, com miller, 
who removed in 1819 to Manchester, where 
he established a corn merchant’s business. 
George was educated at the Manchester 
commercial school and in evening classes, 
and was at one time a pupil of Dr. John 
Dalton [q.v.], the chemist. 

He started business in the com trade, 
afterwards he became a starch and gum 
manufacturer, but the greater part of his 
life was taken up with political and railway 
work. He was, when young, president of 
, the Manchester Phrenologic^ Society, and 
an occasional writer for the press. He was 
secretary to the committee which obtained 
the charter of incorporation for Manchester 
in 1839, and sat as a member of the town 


council from 1841 to 1844. On the founda- 
tion of the Anti-Oornlaw Association in 
Januaiy 1839, he became a member of the 
executive committee, and in 1841, when the 
title was changed to that of the Anti-Oorn- 
law League, he was elected chairman, and 
occupied that position until the repeal of the 
corn laws was obtained in February 1846. 

During those five years Wilson presided 
over larger public meetings than had ever 
before been held to agitate constitutionally 
for a change in the law. The tact with 
which he controlled a gathering of men at a 
time of great political excitement, and the 
atience and good humour with which he 
irected matters from the chair, earned for 
him the reputation of being the best chair- 
man of the day ; and when the league was 
dissolved the council of that body presented 
him with 10,000/. in reco^itlon ot the great 
ability with which he had organised its 
political action. The origination and orga- 
nisation of the great bazaars in aid of the 
cause in Manchester and London were due 
to him. In 1862, when Lord Derby’s go- 
vernment proposed to reimpose a ‘moderate’ 
duty on corn, the league, resuscitated under 
Wilson’s guidance, by a short campaign dis- 
posed of the protectionist reaction. lie 
subsequently turned his attention to par- 
liamentary reform, particularly to the fair 
redistribution of seats, without which ho 
believed that extension of the franchise 
would be futile. He kept the question in 
the front at the numerous public meetings 
and reform conferences at which he presided, 
and he became chairman of the Lancashire 
Reformers’ Union in 1858, and in 18(J4 was 
appointed president of the National Reform 
Union. In its operations he took an active 
art until the time of his death. Wilson 
ad many requisitions to become a candidate 
for parliament, as well as overtures to take 
government office, but ho declined all. As 
a director of the Electric Telegraph Company 
he assisted in developing the telegraphic sys- 
tem. With Joseph Adshead he establisfiod 
the Manchester Night As^rlum. Wilson 
joined in 1847 the board of directors of the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway, of which 
company he was deputy-chairman in 1848. 
In 1860 he became managing director and 
deputy-chairman of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company. In 1867 he 
was appointed chairman. 

He died suddenly on 29 Dec. 1870 in the 
train, and was interred in Ardwick cemetery, 
Manchester. Wilson attended a Sandemanian 
chapel, but was most tolerant in his religious 
views. He married, in 1837, Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Rawsoii, merchant and manu- 
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focluror, of MlnchoHtor, by whom lio had 
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former by Oiwpi IVt.t.m mnl tho at tor by 
11 S LuifchiW, aro proaorvod at. tlm Mim- 
cheetor tawn-hall. A»i«*thor portrait. . 4 .- 
aoiire in J. K. Horbovl.’n piot.uro ol tlio ooiin- 
?U of thoh'aKUo.now in Pool Paris MuHoum, 
Salford. Thia pioturo w_iih_ onuravosl by, 
S BelUn. Anol.hor portrait m m tho ffronp 
ofnotabUiH connootwl wit. 1 i this nomstiat ion ; 
of tlui I'Vonfih t reaty ol tnminiiiiro, which wish ^ 
onirravesl by Ihi Val. 

IMniichoHti* aiiardian, »0 
s Inn 1871: PwiitiroV Hintory of tho Aiiii- 

yeiiTH of an Anilatnr is J ate : ^•'air Jy W- watkm a 
AkUimaii Oobiloii; Morby" 

Kluint’B Komiu.ofM'mchrali-r, IHHl, n. UH) . m- 

forlfmtion kindly mippliod by T. «nKbl. W.laim, 
caq.] 

WILSON, IIAUKIKTTK (17Hi> IKllt), 
woman of ftiHhion, horn about 17rttl, wua 
tho slauKUter of dolm slami'k Ihihoimlisit. 
or Do Bouchet., of Swiaa origin, who kept it 
small shop in Mayfair. Him mimriti'd tfooil 
inanniOT luid loolia IVmn hor motlmr, ii lady 
to whoKo oluituiw hIio tolln tin thut- iow u\ytx 
(her fatlwr unhiippily amouif thmii) woro in- 
MinHible,iui(l she Homuato liavii hi>t>ii hremtfht 
Up to 8 poak Kuj.(liHh luut I’rt'noh, witH tn* 
dillonmtly. mirm td’ lior oarly oar»'or 

would appoar to bo indioatod m im Uw 
of a Hmtill o.hapbook tshrown out towanw 
tho (doHo of hoi* ‘ puhlki lihd uh a auiuplo of 
iior < MomolrH'/ it wa« oiilUnl *Tht^ Amomim 
AdvouturoHof Hafriotto W'lUoiu hor flrat 
introductiiou into }»rivuto Uli' hh tho 
mintruMH of (h’av(Ui, I 


Hiinu™™ .'.raven, Imr iiitritfiii'a with 

tho llous Fnulopick ls»amh, and how hiuj 
hocamo kept tht^ Ihiko oi Aff^ylo 

1 181251 < I think I Huppod onoo tn hor ko- 
cioty/ wroto Scott in lH*ir», *at Mat. howiM^ 
in Argylo Stnait, whom t ho oonipany ohaiuu^a 
to bo fairer than hoiu'Mt.. • . . Mho waa hit 
from fooautiful, hut a wnart, nancy jiftrl, with 
good oyos an<l dark hair^ and tho niunm^ra of 
awiidflohoolboyHLooKiuuT, iHlJih p. 
585). After about 1820 «ho i*oHidod toa largo 
extent in Paria^ whonco by tho kintlnoH» of 
Hir Charles Htuart aho waa onablod to d«»- 
patchhor corroHpondonco through t ho inodiwm 
of the foreign otHco bag. Hhtj wa« oooupiott 
for over a year in an intrigno with the 
Mari^uis of Worcester, of which Momo highly 
ridiculous details are ailordod; but the ill- 
timed parsimony of the Duke of Jhiauiorfc, 
who thought to compound a proiniHea an- 
nuity of 500/. by a single payment of 1 ,2001., 
excited in Harriette, wnose temper was 
impatient, a lusting sense of ill-treatment. 


Taking Teroeia Gonstantia Phillips [<3[‘ v,] as 
her nuuhd, she announced hor intontlon of 
publiMhing hor momoirfl, and she found a 
sympathetic publlBher in John Joseph Stock- 
dale of the Opera Colonnade, ilaymarket 
|Meo uiuhir SroOKmt/ia, John]. Tho book 
wim avowedly written to extort money. 

* The Htm. Fred. Lamb/ wrote llarriette, 

* ban called on Stockdale to threaten us 
' with proHt^cutiou j had ho opened his purse 
: tti give me but a few hundreds, there would 
' luive heen no book, to the infinite loss of all 
‘ persmm of goo<l tasto ami gonuine morality.' 

'rho book duly appi^mal in four small 
volumes in 1825 as * Memoirs of Jlarriette 
Wilson, wrlt t m by 1 1 (‘ratdf,’ and created such 
asensatiou t hat. Btioekdab^’s door was thronged 
ten deep on the mornings announced for tho 
tmbVuiation of a n(^w volume, and a special 
tiarrier had t<i be oreiittul to direct tho passage 
of tilm applicants. Over thirty editions wore 
stated t.o hav(^ been issued within tho year. 
A FrencL Vi'rsion, in six volumes, was pub- 
lisluHl ‘clu'js lyjluillier, Rue Poiipfse, I'aris,' 
in 1825. The translation is stated to have 
biHui ‘corrig^Hi par Tauteur,' though the 
title ^Mfunoires <Vl I onriette Wilson' is some- 
I what misUaitling. A set; of coloured plates 
wttrit iixiuiiit.iid t4i ftCODinjiany the text, and 
eiipuiH with tlieso illuntr»tuins are now scarce 
' (dim wiiH Kdlii in 1«H» forsixTOineas; on 
uiiddliiuriiii cdjiy sold for Ba. in 1 899). Ihe 
work wiiH (lenouncod neamost ‘ djsgustin^and 
(fviiHHiirtmtitutionof iliepros6’(8oeanamphlet 

l•nllll(^ A OumnMtary m th» Lkmimx 
tf iM I'rm, London, 1826), but as 
a inat t'or of fuct the book is on the whole re- 

inarkablyfroofromlubricity, while in point of 

;< ,i,u.B,mt,ftonroachthe ‘Memoirs' 



(ffino J’Umio.' 'i'lw tlialogue'is often amusing, 
tilt tho looso and sl'pahod style doM no 
envUttothuoditor, ‘Ihomas Little (P Stock- 
dale). The pseudonym would seem to hove 
bwm daringly borrowed from Tom Moore, 
and was oUo employed for the ‘ Confessions 
of an Oxonian,’ 1820 , and for some pseudo- 
medioal works issued from the 
nadti. ‘The gay world,’ wrote Sir Walter 
Hcott. on 9 m 1825, ‘ W been kept m hot 
water lately by this impudent publication ... 
the wit is ^or, but the ^yle ^ t^e 
ciitors exactly imit^^- ■ • • 

Bhilips and Anne Be lamv “■“d ““ 

demireps out and out. Among 

known names that 

narrative are those W®. 

thoDuke of Lomster,LordHertford, Marqms 

Wellesley, the Earl of Fife, :^«oe Este^ 
hasy, jJd (Jranvp Leveso^^wer, Lord 
Ebrington, Beau Btummell, Henry LuttreU 
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and 'his inseparable fat Nugent/ Viscount 
Ponsonby, Richard Meyler, Lord Frederick 
Bentinck, Lord Byron, and Henry Brougham 
(who instigated the writer, as she informs us, 
to undertake her campaign against the 'paltry 
conduct of his grace of Beaufort^). Actions 
were brought by Mr. Blore, a stonemason of 
Piccadilly, who was awarded 300/. damages, 
and by Hugh -Evans Fisher, who received 
heavier damages in the court of common 
pleas on 21 May 1826 {Times, 22 May). 
Further instalments of the ' Memoirs’ were 
threatened, but their appearance was averted, 
Harriette’s former aristocratic admirers 
appear to have, made her up a purse, upon 
the strengt^h of which she buried her past 
and married h M. Rochefort or Rochfort, It 
is doubtful whether she had any share in 
' Paris Lions and London Tigers’ (London, 
1826, 8vo, with coloured plates, several edi- 
tions), a farcical narrative, describing the 
visirt of an English family to Paris. ' This 
modern Aspasia,’ as Sheil calls her,, is be- 
lieved to have returned to England a pious 
widow, and to have died in 1846. Among 
the sisters who emulated her triumphs, and 
are frequently alluded to by name in the 
' Memoirs,’ may be mentioned Fanny, who 
lived for many years as Mrs. Parker, but 
whdse last hours (described by Harriette 
with an appearance of feeling) were soothed 
by the kindness of Lord Hertford (Thacke- 
ray’s 'Marquis of St eyne’); Amy, who having 
relinquished the protection of Count Pal- 
melia and 200Z. a month, ' paid in advance,’ 
' ' married’ the disreputable musician, Robert 
Nicolas Charles, Bochsa; and Sophia, who 
married as a minor, on 8 Feb. 1812, at St. 
Marylebone, Thopaas Noel Hill, second baron 
Berwick, and died at Leamington, aged 81, on 
29 Aug. 1876 {Illustr, London JSfews, 11 Sept. 
1876). An engraving of Harriette is in the 
British Museum print-room (no name or date). 
j [Memoirs of Harriette Wilson in British Mns. 
Library; this is the so-called second edition, 
'w)mplete in four ^ volumes, with an appendix. 
Other sets were issued by Stockdale in eight 
voluiies, .considerably expanded by the nominal 
^editor, ' Thomas Little,’ and in 1831, as by the 
- same editor, was issued an ‘ Index, Analytical, 
Referential, and Explanatory, of Persons and 
Matter,* which is very scarce. It is doubtful 
* whether any sets were issued by Stockdale subse- 
quent to the ‘thirty-third’ edition of 1 826, for the 
protection of copyright was not extended to the 
volume^,, which were pirated by T. Douglas and 
prolJlldy by others. Some of, the sets were 
.^issued TOh plates, both plaiq and coloured, and 
some have as frontispieces portraits of the four 
sisters, ‘ Hairiette,’ * Fanny,’ ‘ Amy,* and ‘ Sophy/ 
^ with autographs. Stockdale sought to continue 
th^bjackmailing cani^ign in a, weekly periodi- 


cal called Stockdale’s Budget, December 1826- 
June 1827, which contains several letters attri- 
buted to Harriette Rochfort. See also Biographie 
des Contemporains, Paris, 1834, vol. v. (Suppl.) 
p. 904; Amorous Adventures and Intrigxies of 
Tom Johnson, 1870, vol. ii. chap, i.; Catena Li- 
brorum Tacendorum, 1885; A Commentary on 
the Licentious Liberty of the Press, London, 
1825, 8vo ; Times, 2 July 1825, 22 May 1826; 
British Lion, 3 April 1825; Blackwood’s Mag. 
November 1829, p. 739 ; Shell’s Irish Bar, 1854, 
i. 348; [Glay’s] Bibliographie des Ouvrages re- 
latifs 4 I’amour, Nice, 1872, v. 61.] T, S. 

WILSON, HARRY BRISTOW (1774^ 
1853), divine and antiquary, born on 28 Aug, 
1774, was a son of William Wilson of the 
parish of St. Qregdry, London. He left 
Merchant Taylors’ school in 1792, and was 
admitted commoner of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, on 12 Feb, 1793. Elected scholar 
on the Trappes foundation in the following 
year (30 June),, he graduated B.A, on 
10 Oct. 1796, and M.A. on^ 23 May 1799. 
He proceeded B.D, on 21 'June l8lt), and 
D.D. on 14 Jan. I 8 I 8 . In February 1798 
he became third master at Merchant Tay- 
lors’, and from 1806 to 1824 was second 
master. He became curate and lectureir of 
St. Michael’s Bassishaw, and lecturer of St. 
Matthias and St. John the Baptist, Lbndon, 
in 1807, and in 1814 received in addition 
the Townsend lecturership at St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane. On 2 Aug. 1816 he was 
collated by Archbishop Manners-Sutton to 
the united parishes of St. Ma]^ Aldermary 
and St. Thomas the Apostle. There he was 
continually involved in litigation with his 
parishioners. But in spite of these dif- 
ferences he established a parochial lending 
library, and abolished fees for baptism. 

Wilson was a learned adherent of the 
evangelical school, with more of the scholar 
than the divine. His chief theological 
works were a pamphlet against the patholic 
claims (' An Earnest Address respecting the 
Catholics,’ 1807, 8vo), and a volume of ser*^ 
mons issued the same year. But he published 
some valuable antiqiiarian books, The chief 
of these was his ' History of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School,’ issued in two quarto part.s in 
1812 and 1814 respectively. He received a 
subsidy from the company of 100/, towards 
the expenses of publication. The work is 
scholarly, if sou^ewhat diffuse. 

In 1831 Wilson published another qu|.rto 
on ' the History of tne Parish of St, Laurence 
Pountney, including four documents unpub- 
lished, an account of Corpus -Ohriati or 
Pountney College, within which Merchant 
Taylors’ school was established in 1661, The 
work remained unfinished on account of the 
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expenses in wMdi Wilson’s litigation in- 
volved him. 

Wilson also published : ^ Observations on 
the Law and Practice of the Sequestration 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices,’ 1836, 8vo ; and 
‘ Brief Notices of the Fabric and Glebe of 
St. Mary Aldennary,’ 1840, 8vo. The c(y§y 
of the latter work in the British Museum 
contains an autograph letter by the author. 

He died on 21 Nov. 1853. He married 
Mary Anne, daughter of John Moore (1742- 
1821) fq. V.], whom he had two sons and 
a daughter. The elder son, Henry Bristow 
Wilson, is separately noticed. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1854, i. 585, 536; Clark’s Hist, 
of Lincoln Coll, p. 187 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; An Aged Hector’s Valedictory Ad- 
dress, 1853; Allibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit.; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. Lb G. N. 

WILSON, HENRY BRISTOW (1803- 
1888), divine, bom on 10 June 1803, was 
elder son of Harry Bristow Wilson [q.v.], 
by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of John 
Moore (1742-1821) fq. v.] He entered Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school in October 1809, and 
was elected to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1821. Matriculating on 25 June 1821, 
he graduated B.A. in 1826, M.A. in 1829, 
and B.D. in 1834, and received a fellowship 
in 1826, which he retained until 1860. In 
1831 he was appointed dean of arts, and he 
acted as tutor from 1833 to 1835. He also 
filled the office of Rawlinsonian professor of 
Anglo-Saxon from 1839 to 1844, In 1860 
he was presented by St. John’s College to 
the vicarage of Great Staughton in Huntinff- 
donshire, which he retained until his death. 

Wilson identified himself in theology with 
the school of which Benjamin Jowett (after- 
wards master of .BaUiol) and Frederick 
Temple (afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury) became the best-kno^ members. In 
the spring of 1841 WDsOn joined Archibald 
Campbell Tait [q. v.] in the 'mrotest of the 
fouy tutors’ against (Tract XO.’ In the 
Lent term of 1851 he delivered the Bampton 
lectures, taking as his subject ^The Com- 
munion of the Saints: an Attempt to Hlus- 
trate the Tme Principles of Christian Union’ 
(Oxford, 1861, 8vo)^ His lectures were re- 
markable for eloquence and power, and still 
more as ^ the first clear, note of a demand 
for freedom in theological enquiry.’ The 
widening of theological opimon and of 
Christian Communion was thenceforward the 
main interest of his life. ‘ In 1867 he con- 
tributed ** Schemes of Christian Compre- 
hension’ to ‘ Oxford Essays,’ and in 1861 he 
published a dissertation on ^The National 
Church ’ in ^ Essays and Reviews.’ Passages 
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in the latter essay were regarded as inculca- 
tingerroneous doctrine, particularly in regajrd 
to the inspiration of scripture and the future 
state of the dead. Jolm William Burgon 
(afterwards dean of Chichester) was especifiiyt ' 
dissatisfied with his views, and m 1862 
proceedings for heresy were instituted 
against Wilson in the court of arches. On 
26 June Wilson, whose case was tried %o- 

S ther with that of Rowland Williams 
. V.], was found guilty on three out of 
eight of the articles brought against him, 
and was sentenced to suspension for a year 
by the judge, Stephen Lushington [q. v.] 
Wilson and Williams both appealed to the 
judicial committee of the privy council, and 
their appeals were heard together in 1 863. 
Wilson’s defence occupied 19 and 20 June, 
and was afterwards published. The appeal 
was successful, and on 8 Feh. 1864 the 
judicial committee reversed Lushington’s 
decision. Wilson’s health, however, was 
broken by the anxieties of his position, and 
he never ^ completely recovered from the 
strain. During later life he did not reside 
in his benefice. He died at 1 Lawn Villas, 
Eltham Road, Lee, on 10 Aug. 1888. 

Wilson wrote an introduction to ‘ A Brief ^ 
Examination of prevalent Opinions on 4he 
Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments ’ 
(London, 1861, 8vo). 

[Funeral Sermon by R. B. Kennard, 1888^ 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees, 1874, vol. ii„ s.V, ^ 

‘ Fountayne-Wilson ; ’ Robinson’s Reg. of 3S|ej;i- ' * 
chant Taylors’ School, 1883, ii. 188; Foster’s , * 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Mrs. Wilson’s Life 
and Letters of Rowland Williams, 1874, vol. ii. ; 
Abbott and Campbell’s Life and Letters of Ben- J 
jamin Jowett, 1897, i. 209, ^73, 300-1, 404 ; 
Brodrick and Freemantle’s Judgments of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 1865,^ 
pp. 247-90; Liddon’sLife of Ihisey, ii. 167, iv. y 
38-68 ; Prothero’s Life and Letters of Dean 
Stanley, 1893, ii. 30-44, 157-8; Kennard’s 
Essays and Reviews, 1863; Peterborough mS' 
Huntingdonshire Standard, 18 1888; Men^ 

of the Time, 1887; Allibone’s Diet. of'tlngL, 
lit.] E.I. C. > 

WILSON, HORACE HAYMAN(lV86-^ 
1860), orientalist, was born in London on 
26 Sept. 1786. Receiving his general edu- 
cation in Soho Square, London, he com-, 
menced medical studies in 1804 at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, and in 1808 was nominated 
assistant-surgeon on the Bengal establish- 
ment of the East India Company.., The 
voyage occupied six months, and difring it , 
he commenced his oriental studies by learn- i 
ing Hindustani. On his arrival he was' 
appointed, owing to his proficiency in ^ ^ 
chemistry and metallurup, assistant to J(An 

H 
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Leyden [q. v.] at tlie Calcutta mint, where 
in 1816 hie became assay-master. ^ Excited 
by the example and biography of Sir Wm. 
Jones ’ (to use his own words), he ‘ entered 
on the study of Sanskrit with warm interest, 
as soon after * his ^ arrival in India in 1808 
as official occupations allowed/ In 1813 we 
find him publishing his first Sanskrit work, an 
annotated text of the ‘ Meghaduta of Kali- 
dasa/ It is still more remarkable to note 
that as early as 1819 he completed the first 
* Sanslmit-English Dictionary.’ It was greatly 
improved in the second edition (1831), which 
remained until the completion of the great 
German lexicon in 1876 the standard refe- 
rence-book for European scholars. In the 
same year (1819) he was sent by government 
to Benares for the inspection of the college 
there, a visit which he utilised for the collec- 
tion of materials for his great work on the 
Indian drama. 

During nearly the whole of his stay in 
India Wilson held the office of secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal (appoint- 
ment dated 2 April 1811), contributing to 
its journal some of his most important 
papers. He was also secretary to the com- 
mittee of public instruction and visitor to 
the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. 

In 1832 he was selected to fill the chair 
of Sanskrit at Oxford, which had been founded 
by Joseph Boden r<l-v.] in 1827. He resided 
in Oxford from 1833 to 1836, when he suc- 
ceeded Sir Charles Wilkins [q.v.] as librarian 
to the East India Company, and moved to 
London, merely visiting Oxford for a part 
of each term, but giving instruction to all 
who needed his help. He became likewise 
examiner at the company’s college at Hailey- 
bury , visiting it twice yearly. In London he 
was an original member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1823), in which he held the office 
of director from 1837 till his death. Wilson 
was elected F.R.S. in 1834, and was member 
of numerous foreign learned societies. 

Up died on 8 May 1860 in London at 
Upper Wimpole Street. He married a 
daughter of George Siddons of the Bengal 
service, who was a son of the great actress. 
Several descendants of this marriage survive. 

An engraving, dated 1861, by William 
Walker, gives ms portrait from a painting 
(now at the Royal Asiatic Society) by Sir 
John Watson-Gordon. A portrait by Sir 
George Hayter is in possession of Wilson’s 
grandson at Brighton, and several other pic- 
tures (including one by Robert Tait), sketches, 
and drawings are extant. In the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, is a sketch from 
life by James Atkinson. There is also a 
bust by Ohantrey in the Bodleian library, 


and another bust on the facade of the India 
office. 

Wilson did much to promote a real know- 
ledge of the very numerous branches of In- 
dian learning which he made his own. Be- 
neath his writings and teaching there flowed 
an undercurrent of enthusiasm which, in 
spite of a certain dryness of manner and 
baldness of style, often communicated itself 
to pupils or readers. His point of view, 
natural to an early scholar educated in India, 
and the limitations of his scholarship were 
shown in an appreciation by Bothlingk and 
Roth, the greatest of Sanskrit lexicographers, 
who, while expressing their sense of Wuson’s 
immense erudition, lamented that he had 
taken the point of view of native scholars 
rather than advanced in the path of European 
students (Sanskrit Worterbuch, Bd. I., Vor- 
wort). 

A complete list, mainly compiled by him- 
self, of his separate works, editions, joint pro- 
ductions, and papers in journals, is given with 
his obituary in the * Annual Report of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ’ for 1860. Besides 
the ^Dictionary’ (1819, 1832, and 1874) 
already mentioned, the most important are ; 
1. ‘ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus,’ 1826-7, 2 vols. (this has gone 
through several editions, and was translated 
into tVench; Wilson, himself an accom- 
plished actor, seems to have entered into 
this work with special enthusiasm). 2. < Oata- 
logueof the Mackenzie MSS.,’ Calcutta, 1828, 
8vo. 3. ^ San-khyo-karikd,’ London, 1837, 
4to. 4. ‘Vishnupurana,’ London, 1840, 4to* 
6. * Lectures on the Religious and Philoso- 
phical Systems of the Hindus,’ 1840. 6, * Con- 
tinuation of Mill’s British India, 1806-86,’ 
London, 1844-8. 7. * Translation of the 

Rig-Veda’ (according to the native school of 
interpretation), 6 vols. ; vol, i. was published 
in 1860, and vols. v. and yi. have been com- 
pleted and published since his death. 8. * Glos- 
sary of Judicial and Revenue Terms of . . . 
India,’ London, 1856, 4to« A collected edi- 
tion (12 vols.) of his works was also pub- 
lished in London (1862-71) under the editor- 
ship of Reinhold Rost Hj^v one of his suc- 
cessors at the India office. Wilson was a 
great collector of Sanskrit manuscripts. N 0 
jfewer than five hundred and forty, compris- 
ing both vedic and classical works, were 
brought together by him, and form the most 
important part of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
now in the Bodleian Library. 

[Annual Report of Royal Asiatic Society for 
1860, and other records of the Society; Memorials 
of Haileybury College (biography by Sir M. 
Momer-Williams, Wilsous pupil and successor 
at Oxford); English Cyclopedia; Asiatic Soc. 
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Bengal, Centenary toI. ; communications from 
famUy and from Professor Cowell, his pupil 
and frienu C. B. 

WrLSO.", SiE JAMES (1780-1847), 
major-general, bom in 1780, received a com- 
mission as ensim in tbe 27tli foot on 12 Dee. 
1798. His further commissions were dated : 
lieutenant, 31 Aug. 1799 ; captain, 27 May 
1801 ; major, 20 June 1811 ; brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, 27 April 1812; colonel, 22 July 
1830; major-general, 28 June 1838. He 
served with his regiment in the expedition 
to the Holder in 1799, took part in the action 
on landing on 27 Aug., in the actions of 10 
and 19 Sept., in the battle of AUnnaar or 
Bergen on 2 Oct., and the action of Be- 
verwyk on 6 Oct. In July 1800 he accom- 
p^ed the expedition under Sir James 
Pulteney to Eerrol, and under Sir Ealph 
Abercromby to Cadiz, and in the following 
year went with Abercromby to Egypt, took 
part in the battle on landing in Abouldr Bay 
on 8 March 1801, in the action at Nicopolis 
on the 13th, in the battle of Alexandria on 

21 March, and in the further operations of 
the campaign. 

Wilson exchanged into the 48th foot on 
9 July 1803. BTe served with Sir John 
Moore in Leon during the campaign of 1808. 
In 1809 he accompanied the 48th to the 
Peninsula, and was at the battle of Talavera 
on 27 and 28 July, and of Busaco on 27 Sept., 
took part in the retreat to Torres Vedras, 
and in the subsequent advance in 1810 in 
pursuit of Mass6ua. At the battle of Albuera 
on 16 M^ 1811 Wilson succeeded, on the 
death of Lieutenant-colonel Duckworth, to 
the command of the 48th, and was twice 
severely wounded. He again commanded 
Ms regiment at the siege or Ciudad Eodrigo 
in January 1812, taking part in the storm. 
He commanded the column of assault on the 
ravelin of San Koque at the storm of Badajoz 
on 6 April 1812, when he carried the gorge, 
and, with the assistance of Major J ohn Squire 
[q. V.] of the royal engineers, established him- 
self in the work. He was particularly men- 
tioned in despatches by Sir Thomas Picton 
and by the Duke of Wellington. 

Wuson commanded his regiment in the 
advance to the Douro, in the retreat to Oas- 
trajon, and in the battle of Salamanca on 

22 July 1812, when^ he succeeded to the 
command of the fusilier brigade, and was 
mentioned in despatches.* He commanded a 
light battalion at the battle of Vittoria on 
21 June 1813, and during the operations in 
the Pyrenees, until he was twice severely 
wounded at the battle of Sauroren on 28 July 
1813. He was again mentioned in despatches. 
In 1814 he commanded the 48th in the 


advance to the Glaronne, and was present at 
the battle of Toulouse on 10 April, was again 
wounded, and again mentioned in despatmes. 
For Ms services he was made a knight com- 
mander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, on 2 Jan. 1815, and received the 
gold cross, with clasp, for Albuera, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse, and the 
reward for distinguished service. He was 
also presented with a sword of honour by 
the officers of the 48th foot in memory of 
Ms having so often led them td victory. He 
died at Bath in February 1847. 

[Despatches; EoyalMilitary Cal. 1820; Gent. 
Mag. 1847, i. 424; United Service Mag. 1847 ; 
Napier’s Hist, of the Peninsular War; Wilson’s 
Expedition to Egypt] E. H. V. 

WXLSOM, JAMES (1795-1856), zoolo- 
gist, the youngest son of John Wilson (d» 
1796), a gauze manufacturer, and his wife 
Margaret (bom Sym), was bom at Paisley in 
N ovember 1795. ^ Onristopber North ^ ( J ohn 
Wilson, 1786-1864 [q.v.J) was his eldest 
brother. The father having died during 
James's first year, the family removed to 
Edinburgh, where young Wilson passed his 
school and college days. In 1811 he began 
to study for the law, but his health did not 
allow of Ms foEowing this for long. In 1816 
he visited Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Paris. He afterwards returned to Paris 
to purchase the Dufresne collection of birds 
for the museum of the Edinburgh University, 
j These he arranged in their new home, a con- 

f enial employment for one who from boy- 
ood bad had a great love for natural his- 
tory. In 1819 he visited Sweden, soon 
after which symptoms of pulmonary disease 
appeared that compelled him to reside in 
Italy during 1820-1. In 1824 he married 
and settled down at Woodville, near Edin- 
burgh, devoting himself to scientific and 
literary pursuits. Losing Ms wife in 1837, 
he took a winter residence in George Square, 
Edinburgh. 

In 1841, with Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
[q. V.], he made a series of excursions round 
the coasts of Scotland, at the request of the 
fisheries board, to study the natural history 
of the herring, and make other observations 
of interest to the fisMng industry. Other 
trips followed at intervals between 1843 and 
1860, besides wMcb he took many fishing 
excursions inland. In 1864 he was ofiered 
but declined the chair of natural history in 
the Edinburgh University, then vacant by 
the death of Professor Edward Forbes [q. v.] 
He died at Woodville on 18 May 1866. 
In 1824 he married Isabella Keith {d, 1837). 
Wilson bad joined the Wernerian Society 
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when only seventeen, and was also a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

He was author of: 1. ^Illustrations of 
Zoology,’ Edinburgh, 1826, 9 pts. 4to. 
2. ‘ Entomologia Edinensis,’ written in con- 
junction with James Duncan, Edinburgh, 
8vo, 1834. 3. ‘ Treatise on Insects,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1836, 8vo. 4. ‘ Introduction to the 
Natural History of Quadrupeds and Whales,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838, 4to. 6. ‘ Introduction to 
the Natural History of Fishes,’ Edinburgh, 
1888, 4to. 6. ‘ Introduction to the Natural 
History of Birds,’ Edinburgh, 1839, 4to. 
7. ^ The Rod and Gun,’ Edinburgh, 1840, 
8vo ; new edition, 1844. 8. ^ A Y oyage round 
the Coasts of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1842, 
2 Tols. 8vo. 9. ' Illustrations of Scripture. 
By an Animal Painter, with Notes by a 
Naturalist ’ [signed * J. W,’], Edinburgh 
[1866], fol. For the 'Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library’ he wrote the zoology of India, 
China, Africa, and the northern regions of 
North America; while he contributed the 
greater part of the natural history and a 
life of Professor Forbes to the seventh, edi- 
tion of the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ He 
moreover published many articles in the 
'Quarterly,’ in 'Blackwood,’ and in other 
m^azines. 

His niece, Heneibtta Whsoit ( d , 1863), 
was a%.ughter of Andrew Wilson of Main 
House* She lost her mother in early life, 
but found a home with her grandmother and 
her uncle, Professor John Wilson (1812- 
1888) [q. V.], in Edinburgh. Subsequently 
she went to live with her other uncle, 
James Wilson, at Woodville, where, after 
the death of her aunt in 1837, she took 
charge of the house and remained till her 
death on 19 Sept. 1863. 

She was author of: 1. 'Little Things’ 
(anon.), Edinburgh, 1861, 18mo, which went 
through two German editions. 2. 'Things 
to be thought of’ (anon.), Edinburgh, 1863, 
12mo. 3. 'Homely Hints from the Fireside ’ 
(anon., the first edition of which appeared 
probably about 1868 or 1869); 2nd edit. 
Edinburgh, 1860, 12mo; new edit. 1862. 
4. ' The Chronicles of a Garden : its Pets,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 1864. 

[Memoirs of J. Wilson (with a portrait), hy 
the Rev. J. Hamilton ; Encycl. Brit. 8th ^it. 
xxi. 876 ; Memoir of Henrietta Wilson, by the 
Rev. J. Hamilton, prefixed to her * Chronicles ; * 
Brit. Mns, Cat. ; AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

B. B. W. 

WILSON, JAMES (1806-1860^olitician 
and political economist, bom at Hawick in 
Roxburghshire on 8 June 1806, the third son 
in a family of fifteen children, was the son 
of WiUiam Wnson (6. at Hawick 1764, of 


cholera in London 1832), a thriving woollen 
manufacturer. His mother’s maiden name 
was Elizabeth Richardson, and she died at 
Hawick in 1816. Wilson was placed from 
1816 to 1819 in the school at Ackwortk 
belonging to the Friends, of which religious 
body his father was a member, and then for 
six months in a similar school at Earl’s 
Colne in Essex. His taste at this time 
was for books, and he wished to become a 
schoolmaster. A desire for a more active life 
next inspired him, and he wanted to practise 
at the Scottish bar, but the rules of the 
Society of Friends did not permit of this 
occupation. ** 

At the age of sixteen Wilson was ap- 
prenticed to a hat manufacturer at Hawick, 
but be still pursued far into the night the 
practice of reading and study. After a short 
time his father purchased the business for 
him and an elder brother named William. 
The two young men prospered in their 
undertaking, ana their native town proved 
too small for their energies. In 1824 they 
removed to London, and commenced busi- 
ness with a partner, the firm being known 
as Wilson, Irwin, & Wilson. Their pecuniary 
gains were considerable, and James Wilson 
acquired a thorough practical knowledge of 
commercial life, both at homo and in foreign 
countries. The firm was dissolved in 1831, 
but he continued, as James Wilson & Co., 
to carry on the business. On 6 Jan. 1832 
he married Elizabeth Preston of Newcastle, 
and voluntarily ceased to be a member of 
the Society of Friends. Be moved to Dul- 
wich Place, then a secluded spot, though 
only about four miles from the city. Here 
he entertained his friends, and was fond 
of conversing with them on politics and 
statistics. 

For twelve years Wilson succeeded in 
business, but about 1836 he was tempted 
into large speculations in indigo, and within 
three years nearly all his capital had vanished. 
He called his creditors together and made a 
proposition to them, which was accepted. 
Some time afterwards the property which he 
had assigned to them was realised and did 
not produce the sum which he had antici- 
pated. He thereupon in the most honour- 
able manner, without any ostentation, made 
good the deficiency. The firm was unaffected 
by his private failure, continuing its opera- 
tions under another name and with Wilson 
as a partner. In 1844 he retired from busi- 
ness. 

Three works published before his retire- 
ment made Wilson’s name conspicuous in 
financial circles. The first of them, called 
i ' Influences of the Corn-laws as aflecting all 
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Classes of the Community/ came out in the 
spring of 1839, and its tiiird edition was 
issued in the next year. Its object was to 
show that the duty on com did not benefit 
the agricultural interest any more than that 
of the manufacturers. The argument was 
clearly threshed out, and he followed it up 
by fre<juent speeches in the same sense. His 
reasoning had considerable influence over the 
mind of Oobden, and, by removing from the 
agitation the stigma that its object was to 
promote the interests of one class at the ex- 
pense of another, had much effect on the 
success of the anti-comlaw movement. 

In the second of these pamphlets, that on 
the ‘Fluctuations of Currency, Commerce, 
and Manufactures’ (1840), Wilson traced 
their rise and fall to the artificial operation 
of the com laws. The third of them, ‘ The 
Eevenue, or what shall the Chancellor do ? ’ 
1841, was all but written in a ‘single night,’ 
and it contained an outline of the changes 
subsequently introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
and his follower in finance, Gladstone. He 
urged the increase of direct taxation through 
the medium of the assessed taxes and the 
reduction of the tariff regulating the custom 
and excise duties, as these had largely di- 
minished in yield from the decreased re- 
sources of the mass of the people. He showed 
in detail how the consumption of coffee and 
sugar had been augmented by the diminu- 
tion of the duties thereon. 

Wilson about 1843 wrote the city article 
and occasional leaders for the ‘Morning 
Chronicle.’ For several years he contri- 
buted letters and articles to the ‘Examiner,’ 
and he was desirous of increasing his papers 
in its columns, but the space was denied 
him. He thereupon, after consultation with 
Cobden and YiUiers, as the spokesmen of 
the Anti-Oomlaw League (Mobxjbt, Cobden^ 
i. 291-2), determined on establishing a 
weekly pa^er for financial and commercial 
men. He invested in it most of his capital 
and obtained some help from Lord Radnor, 
an ardent free-trader. ‘The Economist,’ 
which appeared for the first time on 2 Sept. 
1843, at once became a recognised power in 
the newspaper world, and has maintained its 
position ever since. It advocated the repeal 
of the corn laws, and strenuously upheld 
the principles of free trade. In the early 
stages of its existence Wilson wrote nearly 
the whole of the paper. It was as a prac- 
tical man, writing for those engaged in the 
daily routine of business life, that he pri- 
marily abounded his views, but the effect 
of his opinions was not limited to any single 
section in society. Under the title of ‘ Capital 
Currency and Banking’ he published in 1847 


a volume containing ‘his articles in “The 
Economist” in 1846 on the Bank Act of 1844, 
and in 1847 on the crisis. With a plan for ^ 
a secure and economical currency.’ A second 
edition came out in 1869 ; it was issued in 
1857 in the ‘Biblioteca deU’ Economista’ 
(2nd ser. vi. 466-662) ; and a translation 
was published at Rio de Janeiro in 1860. It 
embodied his criticisms on the currency acts 
of Peel, with an analysis of the panic oi 1847 
and of the railway mania which preceded it. 
He was a strenuous advocate for the sure 
convertibility of the banknote, but ‘ opposed 
to the technical restrictions of the act of 
1844.’ He also advocated the repeal of the 
navigation laws, regarding them as ‘ restric- 
tions on our commerce.’ A pamphlet by him 
on the ‘ Cause of the present Commercial 
Distress, and its Bearings on Shipowners,’ 
was printed at Liverpool in 1843, and he 
printed in 1849 a speech on ‘ The Navigation 
Laws.’ 

A chance conversation at Lord Radnor’s 
table induced Wilson to become a candidate 
for parliament at the general election of 1847 
I for the borough of Westbury in Wiltshire. 

I He was returned by 170 votes against 149 

f iven to his tory opponent, Matthew James 
[iggins [q.v.], well known as ‘Jacob Om- 
nium.’ He was re-elected in 1862, when ho 
won by six votes only. From 1867 until his 
departure for India he represented Devon- 
port. Wilson’s first speech in parliament 
was on the motion for a comnoittee to in- 
qmre into the commercial depression which 
tnen existed, and he soon obtained consider- 
able influence as a speaker. Witbin six 
months of the date on which he took his 
seat office was offered to him, and from 
16 May 1848 to the dissolution of Lord John 
Russell’s ministry he was one of the joint 
secretaries to the board of control. 

On the formation of the Aberdeen ministry 
Wilson was offered the important post of 
financial secretary to the treasury, and he 
remained in this place, dealing ably with the 
vexed questions daily referred to the holder 
of that position, from January 1853 until the 
defeat of Lord Palmerston’s administration 
in 1858. During his tenure of this office he 
was offered, but declined, first the vice-presi- 
dency of tbe board of trade in 1866, secondly 
the chairmanship of inland revenue in 1866. 
This was ‘ a good pillow,’ he said, ‘ but he 
did not wish to lie down.’ 

Lord Palmerston returned to power in 
June 1869, when Wilson accepted the vice- 
presidency of the board of trade, coupled 
with that of paymaster-general, and was 
created a privy coui^cillor. He had scarcely 
been seated in office ^Vhen he was ofiered the 
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post of financial member of the council of 
India, which had just been created. He 
hesitated about accepting it, for he ap- 
preciated his influence in the House of Com- 
mons, reco^sed the * gigantic difficulties' 
which awaited him in India, and was not 
tempted by the high salary, as through the 
success of his paper, aided by some prudent 
investments, he was possessed of ainuence. 
On public grounds, however, he determined 
upon going thither, and on 20 Oct. 1869 he 
left England for his new position. Through 
a 'fortunate accident' he visited immediately 
after his arrival the upper provinces of Hin- 
dustan. He travelled from Calcutta to 
Lahore, and back again, visiting every city 
and town of importance within that area, 
and returned much impressed with the un- 
developed resources of the country. The 
principles of his budget were explained by 
him on 18 Feb. 1860. He found himsefr 
face to face with a great deficiency of re- 
venue and an enormous increase in public 
debt. He proposed certain increased import 
duties with a tax on home-grown tobacco, 
a small and uniform license duty upon traders 
of every class, and the imposition of an 
income-tax on all incomes above 200 rupees 
a year, but with a reduction for those not 
exceeding 600 rupees per annum. These 
propositions met with considerable opposi- 
tion, mainly through the action of SirOnarles 
Edward Trevelyan [q*v.], but that ofiicial 
was promptly recalled. Wilson's budget 
and Trevelyan's recall excited much criticism 
in England. 

Wilson’s next act was to establish a paper 
currency. He set up at Calcutta a govern- 
ment commission charged with the functions 
exercised in this country by the issue de- 
part&eut of the Bank of England. Branch 
establishments were erected at Madras and 
Bombay, and the three presidencies were 
divided for the issue and redemption of 
notes into convenient districts caUed cur- 
rency circles. The notes were to be for 6, 
10, 20, 60, 100, 600, or 1,000 rupees, and 
they were to he redeemable with silver. 
Wjlson then commenced a reformation of 
1& system of public accounts. He it was 
' that first evoked order put of the chaos of 
Indian finance, and rendered it possible for 
the future to regulate the outlay by the in- 
come.' 

For some time after his arrival in India 
WUson remained in good health, but with 
the advent of wet weather hie physical 
strength declined. p“nder the pressure of 
work he neglected his condition, hut about 
the middle of July 1860 he went tor a week's 
change to Barrachpore. He returned to 


labour with only a slight improvement in 
his state. The dysentery increased, on 
2 Aug. he took to his bed, and on the even- 
ing of 11 Aug. he was dead. Mourning for 
his loss was universal in Calcutta j he was 
buried in the Circular Road cemetery, where 
a monument was erected to his memory. 
His widow died in London in 1886, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Curry Rivel, 
Somerset.^ They had six daughters: the 
eldest, Elizabeth, married Walter Bagehot 
[q. v.j ; the next, Julia, was the second wife 
ol William Rathbone Greg [o.v,]; the fourth 
daughter, Zenobia, married Mr. Orby Ship- 
ley ; the fifth, Sophia Victoria, married Mr. 
Stirling Halsey of the Indian civil service, 

E rivate secretary to his father-in-law until 
is death. 

Wilson was very active in his tempera- 
ment, fertile in ideas, and lucid in exposi- 
tion. To the last hour of his life he was of 
a sanguine disposition. His memory was 
marvellous, his judgment was remarkably 
even, and an iron constitution enabled him 
to accomplish a vast amount of work. In 
society his vivacity of conversation was 
always conspicuous. Ho was a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France. 

A full-length statue of Vy’ilson,by Steole 
of Edinburgh, the cost of which was defrayed 
by the mercantile community of the city, is 
in the Dalhousie Institute at Calcutta, A 
marble bust, by the same sculptor, is in the 
National Gallery of Edinburgh; it was 
placed there by the Royal Academy of Scot- 
land, in recognition of his services in ob- 
taining a grant from tlie treasury for tlie 
erection of the buildings in its occupation. 
That body presented Mrs. Wilson in 1869 
with a portrait of him by Sir John Watson 
Gordon. It is now in Mrs, Bagehot’s pos- 
session ; a copy of it was given by Wilson’s 
children to the gallery of local worthies in 
Hawick town-hail. A pen-and-ink sketch 
by Richard Doyle of Wilson, together with 
^ Sir William Molesworth, is in the print- 
room at the British Museum. They are both 
drawn with flowing hair, and underneath 
pe the words : ' Is that your own hair, or 
is it a whig?' He is also represented in 
J . R. Herbert’s picture of the leading mem- 
bers of the Anti-Comlaw League. 

[Economist, supplement by Walter Bagehot 
to number for 17 Nov. 1860 ; it was reprinted 
as a separate publication in 1861, and included in 
his Literary Studies (1879), i. 867-406 (1898 
edit,), iii. 304-67 ; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii, 482; 
Vapereau, 1868 ed, ; Encyclop. Brit. 8th ed„ also 
by Mr. Bagehot ; information from Mrs, Walter 
Bagehot of Herds Hill, Langport, Somerset,] 

^ W. BtO. 
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■WHiSOW, JAMES ARTHUR (1796- 
1882), physician, son of James Wilson, the 
surgeon and teacher of anatomy at the Hun- 
terian school in Great Windmill Street, was 
born in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in 1795. His mother was a daughter 
of John Clarke of Wellingborough, and sister 
to Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke [j- v.] He 
was admitted a king’s scholar at Westminster 
school in 1808, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 9 May 1812. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 6 Dec. 1816, and obtained a 
first class in both classics and mathematics. 
On leaving Oxford temporarily, he entered 
his father’s school in Great Windmill Street, 
and during the winter of 1817 he studied at 
Edinburgh. He proceeded M. A. at Oxford on 
13 May 1818, M.B. on 6 May 1819, and M.D. 
on 17 May 1823. He was elected a Badcliffe 
travelling fellow in June 1821, and, having 
been nominated to a ^ faculty studentship,’ 
remained a student of Christ Church. In 1819 
and 1820 he travelled through France and 
Switzerland to Italy as physician to George 
John Spencer, second earl Spencer, and 
his wife, and in the early part of 1822 he 
left England for the continent, in compliance 
with the requirements of his Eadcliffe fel- 
lowship, and, with occasional intervals, was 
abroad for the five following years. He 
was admitted a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 12 April 1824, a fellow on 
28 March 1825, and was censor in 1828 and 
1851. He delivered the materia medica 
lectures at the college in 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, the Lumleian lectures in 1847 
and 1848 * on Pain,’ and the Harveian ora^ 
tion in 1850; the last-named was one of 
the most original and noteworthy in matter 
and style of any that have been delivered 
within the present centum He was elected 
physician to St. George’s Hospital on 29 May 
1829, and held the office until 1857, when 
he was appointed consulting physician. Wil- 
son died at Holmwood, Surrey, on 29 Dee. 
1882. 

Wilson was author of: 1. ^On Spasm, 
Languor, Palsy, and other Disorders termed 
Nervous of the Muscular System,’ London, 
1843, 12mo. 2. ^ Oratio Harveiana in JEdi- 
bus Collegii Eegalis Medicorum habita die 
Junii xxix., mdoool.,’ London, 1850, 8vo. His 
contributions ,to periodical literature were 
valuable and important. Among them were 
papers on * erysipelas and rheumatic fevers,’ 
published in the ^ Lancet.’ Under the signa- 
ture of ^Maxilla’ he contributed to the * Lon- 
don Gazette ’ of 1833 a series of characteristic 
and interesting letters addressed to his friend 
Vestibulus (Dr. George Hall of Brighton). 
The^e letters are memorable in the nistory 


of the College of Physicians, for they struck 
the keynote for its reform. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ; EoU of Westminster 
School ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Cat. 
Brit. Mus. Libr.] W. W. W. 

WILSON, JOHN (1695-1674), musician, 
born at Faversham in Kent on 5 April 
1595, was distinguished as a lutenist, and in 
1635 succeeded Alphonso Bales as musician 
to the king. Personal popularity won for 
his compositions something more than a just 
appreciation both at the court of Charles I, 
when Oxford was the stronghold of the 
royal cause, and among the young men of 
the university. Wilsons influence in spread- 
ing the love of music has been acknowledged 
as far-reaching. ^The best at the lute in 
all England,’ he sometimes played the lute 
at the music meetings of Oxford, but more 
often presided over ^the consort’ (Wood, 
Life, p. xxiv). In 1644-6 Wilson graduated 
Mus. Doc. Oxon.; in 1646, on the surrender 
of the Oxford garrison, he entered the house- 
hold of Sir William Walter of Sarsden. 
On the re-establishment in 1666 of the Ox- 
ford professorship of music, Wilson was ap- 
pointed choragus, the lectureship having by 
this time been diverted from the intention 
of its founder. In 1661 he resigned this post 
for that of chamber musician to Charles 11, 
and in 1662 he was appointed gentleman of the 
Ch^el Royal in the place of Henry Lawes. 

He lodged at the Horseferry, Westminster, 
died there — ‘ aged 78 yeares, 10 months, and 
17 dayes’ — on 22 Feb. 1673-4, and was 
buried in the little cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. He married his second wife, Anne 
Peniall, on 31 Jan. 1670-1. 

Wilson’s portrait is among others beji^ng- 
ing to the Oxford Music School. ^ to- 
graving by Oaldwall (1644) was publi^ed 
by Hawkins (J2t>t 2nd edit. p. 582; cf. 
BbomIiET, Cat. Bngr, Fortr. p. 153}. 

The theory has been raised by Dr. Rim- 
bault, but has never been seriously accepted, 
that Dr. John Wilson was identical with 
Shakespeare’s Jack Willson, who sang * Sigh 
no more, ladies/ and other lyrics. The folip 
of 1623 gives the stage direction, ‘ Enter 
Prince, Leonato, Claudio, and Jack Willson - 
{MibcJi Ado, act ii. sc. 3). That Wilson had 
frequent intercourse with contemporary com- 
posers of Shake^earean lyrics, and mmself 
set to music ‘Take, oh I take those lips 
away,’ are knoyni facts. That he had a' 
humorous nature and a love of practical 
joking, such as would better beseem an actor 
of those days, was commonly reported, and 
that he was the Willson who, in company 
with Harry and Will Lawes, raised a tavern 
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S irawl, is possible {Harl, M8, 6395, quoted 
y KiMBAtrLT, 1^0 was Jack Wilson f 
1846). But these coincidences are not of 
sufficient weight to establish identity. On 
the other hand, there is a letter of 21 Oct. 
1622 from Mandeville to the lord mayor 
and aldermen, soliciting for John Willson 
the place of one of the servants of the city for 
music and voice, vacant by the death of 
Bichard Balls {BeTnem^raneiaj viii. 48, 121), 
and a list of musicians for the * waytes,^ 
17 April 1641, records the same name. It 
is unlikely that Wilson commenced his 
career by these city appointments, which 
may be presumed to have been enjoyed by a 
humbler namesake, John Wilson, actor and 
singer. 

The Playfords published airs and glees 
by Wilson in (1) ‘ Select Ayres,’ 1662 ; 
(2) ‘ Catch that catch can ; ’ and (3) ‘ Plea- 
sant Musical Companion,’ 1667. In Clif- 
ford’s ' Collection ’ (2nd edit. 1664) are the 
words of (4) Wilson’s * Hearken, 0 God ; ’ 
(6) ‘ Psalterium Carolinum, the devotions of 
His Sacred Majestie in his solitude and suf- 
fering, rendered in verse bjr T, Stanley, and 
set to musick for three voices and an organ 
or theorbo,’ 1667 ^ (6) 'Cheerful Ayres or 
Ballads, first composed for one single voice, 
and since for three voices,’ Oxford, 1660, 
3 vols. This was the first attempt at music 
printing at Oxford. In manuscript there 
are at the British Museum many of Wilson’s 
songs in Additional MS. 29396, most of 
which is said to be in the handwriting of 
Ed. Lowe ; an Evening Service in G (vol. v. 
of Tudways 'Collection’) and nine songs 
and part-songs in Additional MSS. 10337 
and 11608; and at the Bodleian Library 
music to several ' Odes ’ of Horace and to 
passages in Ausonius, Claudian, Petronius 
Arbiter, and Statius. Among Wilson’s com- 
positions was the air ' From the fair Lavinian 
shore,’ from which (and Savile’s ' The Waits’) 
Sir Henry Bishop compounded the popular 
glee ' 0, by rivers.’ 

[Burney^s Hist, of Music, iii. 389 ; Hawkins’s 
Hist. ii. 682 ; drove’s Diet. iv. 462 ; Cheque- 
book of the Chapel Royal, p. 13 ; Abdy Williams’s 
Degrees of Music, pp. 36, 82 ; Davey’s Hist, 
pp. 279 , 284, et seq. ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
Charles 1 and Charles n ; will in Westminster 
Act Book, fol. 86 ; Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. ii. 
171 , viii. 418, 6th ser. x. 465 ; Coll, Top. et Gen. 
vii. 164; authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

WILSONT, JOHN (1627 P-1696), play- 
wright, the son of Aaron Wilson, a native 
of Oaermarthen, who has, however, been 
claimed as of Scottish descent, was born in 
London in 1627. 

The father, Aabon Wixson (1589-1643), 


matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 16 Oct. 1607, as ' cler. fil. set. 18.’ He 

f raduated M. A. in 1616, and D.D, on 17 May 
639. He was collated rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, in December 1625, was 
appointed chaplain to Charles I and in- 
stalled archdeacon of Exeter in January 
1634; in this same year he became vicar of 
Plymouth (St. Andrew’s), to which benefice 
he was instituted by Charles I. He and his 
flock quarrelled over temporalities, and he 
took proceedings in the Star-chamber, but 
failed to prove the alleged encroachments. 
The corporation, neverth^ess, thought it wise 
to surrender the right of presentation to the 
king, who regranted it under conditions. 
WTien the civil war broke out, the vicar 
was sent prisoner by the townsfolk to Ports- 
mouth; he died at Exeter in July 1643, be- 
queathing to his son an unswerving faith in 
tile greatness of royal prerogative (see Woivm, 
Flymouth, p. 241; Lamd, MS. 985, f, 31 ; 
HiiNiTBSsy, Noimm Rqmt p, cliv). 

John Wilson matriculated from Exeter 
College on 5 April 16*14, aged 17, but 
did not proceed to a degree ; ho was admitted 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 31 Oct. 1646 
i. 264), and was called to the bar from that 
inn about 1649. His plays made his name 
known to the courtiers, and his high views 
on the subject of the prorogative commended 
him to James, duke of York, who recom- 
mended him for a place to James Butler, 
first duke of Ormonde. He may have ac- 
companied Ormonde to Ireland in 1077 ; in 
any case, he was appointed about 1681 to 
the office of recorder of Londonderry, atid 
in 1682 he issued from a Dublin press his 
'Poem. To his excellence Bichard, Earl 
of Arran, lord deputy of Ireland.’ Two 
years later he dedicated to Ormonde 'A 
Discourse of Monarchy, more narticularly 
of the Imperial Crowns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ... as it relates to the 
Succession of His Koyal Highness James, 
Duke of York,’ London, 8vo. Early in the 
following year he was ready with ' A Pin- 
darique to their Sacred Majesties James II 
and his Boyal Consort Queen Mary, on 
their joynt Coronation at Westminster, April 
23, 1 d 86,’ London, folio. James probably 
mentioned his deserts to Bichard Talbot, 
earl of Tyrconnel, and there is a suggestion 
that Wilson was employed by the new 
viceroy during 1687 in the capacity of secre- 
tary. His loyalty was equal to every strain, 
and in 1688 he produced his erudite and 
casuistical 'Jus regium coronas, or the King’s 
Supream Power in Dispensing with Penal 
Statutes’ (London, 1688, 4to), which he dedi- 
cated 'to the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s 
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Inn/ A second part was projected, l}ut never 
appeared. He probably retained the recorder- 
ship until the sie^e of Derry (April-August 
1689), during which period, in the absence 
of mayor and sheriff, the office must have 
been a dead letter. It is evident thatWilson 
shortly afterwards went toDublinwith aview 
to j oining J ames there, and that, counting upon 
the ultimate triumph of the Jacobite cause, 
he stayed there for one or two years. He is 
said to have written his tragi-comedy of 
‘Bolphegor^ in that city during 1690. He 
may nave returned to London to see it pro- 
duced at Dorset Garden in the October of 
that year. Langbaine, writing in 1699, states 
that he died ^ near Leicester Fields about three 
years since.^ There is a somewhat obscure 
reference to John Wilson in (Buckingham 
and Rochester's?) * The Session of the Poets, 
to the Tune of Cock Laurel.^ 

Wilson was the author of two prose come- 
dies of merit, besides a five-act tragedy in 
blank verse and a tragi-comedy. Like the 
Shadwells in the next generation, he was a 
follower of Hhe tribe of Bon.* He was a 
scholar, and his plays are full of adaptations 
from the antique comedy; but as a delineator 
of rascality, If rarely original, he is always 
vigorous and often racy, with a strong mas - 1 
culine humour. His plays in order of pro- 
duction are : 1. ^The Cheats : a Comedy,* Lon- 
don, 1664, 4to (1671, 4to; 8rd edit. 1684; 4th 
edit. 1693, with a new song). This excellent 
farcical comedy was written in 1602 (so we 
are told in *The Author to the Reader,’ dated 
Lincoln’s Inn, 16 Fov. 1603), and performed 
with great applause by Killigrew’s company 
atVere Street, Clare Market, in 1663. Lacy 
played Scruple, the nonconformist minister, 
who in his fondness for deep potations Hoo 
good for the wicked; it may strengthen 
them in their enormities,’ strikingly antici- 
pates the Shepherd in * Pickwick.* Both 
this character and Mopus the astrological 
quack are strongly suggestive of Jonson 
throughout. The time appears not to have 
been quite ripe for the breadth of the satire, 
for in a letter to John Brooke, dated 28 March 
1663, Abraham Hill remarks, * The now play 
called “ The Cheats ’* has been attempted on 
the stage ; but it is so scandalous that it is 
forbidden * {Familiar Letters^ p. 103).^ The 
piece is just mentioned by Downes in his 
‘Roscius Anglicanus.* 2. ‘Andronicus Com- 
menius : a Tragedy,* London, 1664, 4to. The 
history is derived from the ‘ Cosmography * 
of Peter Heylyn [q. v.], and coinciaes with 
the narrative given in the forty-eighth chap- 
ter of Gibbon. An anonymous play of little 
merit upon the same subject, written in 
1643, had been published in 1661. The 


passage between Andronicus and Anna, 
widow of bis victim Alexius (act iv. sc. i 
seems to have been inspired by the famox 
scene in ‘ Richard III.* The play was dedi- 
cated (15 Jan. 1663-4) ‘ To my friend A. B.* 

3. ‘The Projectors : a Comedy,* London, 
1665, 4to. This comedy of London life 
was licensed for the press by L’Estrange 
on 13 Jan. 1664-5, but Genest doubts if it 
were ever acted. It betrays more clearly 
than Moli5re’s ‘L*Avare* its debt to their 
common original, the ‘ Aulularia’ of Plautus ; 
Sir Gudgeon Credulous again bears consider- 
able resemblance to Fabian Fitzdottrell in 
Jouson*s ‘The Devil is an Ass,* while the 
She-Senate scene between Mrs. Godsgood, 
Mrs. Gotam, and Mrs. Squeeze is strongly 
reminiscent of the ‘Ecclesiazusse’ of Aristo- 
phanes. The fault of the play resides, not 
m the characters, which are excellent, espe- 
cially the Miser, Suckdry and his servant 
Leanchops, hut in the dearth of incident. 
There appears to be no connection between 
‘ The l^rojectors ’ and ‘ L’Avare,* which was 
hastily written in 1668 and ‘ transplanted * 
many years later by Henry Fielding (‘ The 
Miser,* February 1733). 4. ‘Belphegor, or 
the Marriage of the Devil: a Tragi-comedy,* 
London, 1091, 4to ; the British Museum^ has 
a second copy with a slightly variant title- 
►age. Licensed by L*E8trange on 13 Oct. 
^690, this play was probably performed at 
Dorset Garden at the close of 1690, The 
scene is laid in Genoa, and the story, which 
appears in the ‘Notti* of Straparolo, was de- 
rived by Wilson from the English version of 
Machiavelli, published in 1674 (ii. 165). 

A collected edition of Wilson's dramatic 
works was edited by Maidment and Logan 
for their series of dramatists of the Restora- 
tion in 1874, 

Besides his four plays and the tracts men- 
tioned above, Wilson brought out in 1668 
‘ Moriee Encomium^ or the Praise of Folly. 
Written originally m Latin by Des. Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, and translated into English 
by John Wilson,* London, 12mo. 

[■Wilson's Works, with Memoir, in Dramatists 
of the Restoration, ]874 ; Langbaine’s Lives and 
Characters of the English Dramatick Poets, 1712, 
p. 149 ; Watt’s Bibl. Britannica ; Halliwell’s 
Diet, of Old English Plays, 1860 ; GeAest’s Hist, 
of the English Stage, i. 34, 489, x. 138-9; 
Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus ; Ward’s English 
Dramatic Lit., 1898, iii. 337-40; Baker’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Notes and (Queries ; Masson’s Mil- 
ton, vi. 314, 365-6 ; Hazlitt’s Bibl. Handbook 
and Collections and Notes; Poems on Affairs of 
State, 1716, i. 210-11; Advocates* Libr. Cat.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S, 
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WILSOK, JOHN (d. 1761), botanist, 
was born at Longsleddal, near Kendal, West- 
morland, and began life as a journeyman 
shoemaker, or, according to another account, 
as a stocking-maker. Being asthmatic, how- 
ever, he required an outdoor life, and acted 
as assistant to Isaac Thompson, a well-known 
land surveyor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, while 
his wife carried on a baker’s shop. Probably 
in connection with this last trade he obtained 
the nickname of * Black Jack.’ He possibly 
learnt his botany in part from J ohn Robinson 
or FitzRoberta of the Gill, near Kendal, a 
correspondent of Ray and Petiver ; but with 
^ uncommon natural parts ’ he made himself 
' one of the most knowing herbalists of his 
time’ (Newcastle Journal, 27 July 1751), 
and is said at one time to have earned 602^. 
a year by giving lessons in botany once a 
week at his native place and at Newcastle, 
many pupils coming to him from the south 
of Scotland. It is recorded of him^ that, 
being anxious to possess Morison’s * Historia 
Plantarum,’ he determined to sell his cow, 
almost the sole support of his family, but a 
lady in the neighbourhood, hearing of the 
circumstance, gave him the boo£ This 
anecdote and the character of his work show 


of Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, on 30 June 
1720. He was educated at Lanark grammar 
school till the age of fourteen, when the 
death of his father and the straitened cir- 
cumstances of his family constrained him 
to teach for a living. In 1746 he was 
appointed parish schoolmaster of Lesmaha- 
gow, whence he was invited in 1764 to 
superintend the education of certain families 
in Rutherglen, near Glasgow. In 1767 he 
was appointed master of the Greonoclc 
grammar school, a stipulation of his engage- 
ment being that he was to forsake ^ the 
profane and unprofitable art of poem-making.’ 
Referring to this in 1803 as a survival of 
the puritanical covenanting spirit, Scott 
writes, ^ Such an incident is now as unlikely 
to happen in Greenock as in London ’ {Min* 
streUy of the Scottish Border, ii. 176 w.) 
Wilson, burning his manuscripts, faithfully 
observed the conditions of his appointment, 
though conscious of passing ^ an obscure 
life, the contempt of shopkeepers and brutish 
skippers ’ (Letter to his son, 21 Jan. 1779), 
He was a diligent and popular teacher, 
retaining office till two years before his 
death, which took place at Greenock on 
2 June 1789. 


that Wilson must have acquired a knowledge 
of Latin. In 1744 he published ^ A Synopsis 
of British Plants, in Mr. Ray’s Method : . . . 
Together with a Botanical Dictionary. Illus- 
trated with several Figures’ (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 8vo). This book is based upon, 
but not a mere translation of, Dillemus’s 
edition of Ray’s ^ Synopsis Stirpium Britan- 
nicarum ’ 0.724), but is the first systematic 
account of British plants in English, and 
shows considerable original observation and 
thought (PuiTBKEX, Sketches of the Progress 
of Botany, ii. 264-9). The introduction of 
the artificial Linnsean system led to Wilson’s 
work being overlooked ; but Robert Brown, 
in his ' Prodromus Florse Novae Hollandise’ 
(p. 490), dedicated the convolvulaceous genus 
Wilsonia ^inmemoriam JohannisWilsonauc- 
toris operis hand spemandi.’ The descriptions 
of trees, passes, and cryptogams, whicn were 
to have formed a second volume, were left in 
manuscript, which, in 1762, it was, according 
to Pulteney (op. cit. p.269), proposed to pub- 
lish. Wilson aied at Kend^ on 15 July 1751, 
the last three or four years of his life having 
been spent in so debilitated a state of health 
as to entirely unfit him for work. 

[Hone’s Year-Book, p. 827 ; Nicholson’s Annals 
of Kendal, p, 343.] G. S. B, 

WILSON, JOHN (1720-1789), author 
of *The Clyde,’ son of William Wilson, 
farmer and blacksmith, was born in the parish 


Wilson married, on 14 June 1751, Agnes 
Brown, by whom he had nine children. 
James, the eldest son, becoming a sailor, was 
killed in 1776 in an engagement on Lake 
Champlain, his heroism on the occasion 
prompting government to bestow a small 
pension on his father. A daughter Yiolet, 
wife of Robert Wilson, a Greenock ship- 
master, supplied matter for Leyden’s memoir, 
1803. 

In 1760 Wilson printed *A Dramatic 
Sketch,’ which he afterwards elaborated into 
^ Earl Douglas,’ and issued along with * The 
Clyde’ in 1764. From an imperfectly 
amended and enlarged copy Leyden pub- 
lished the final version of * The Clyde ’ in 
‘ Scotish Descriptive Sketches,’ 1 803. The 
dramatic pdem is important mainly as an 
exercise, exhibiting in its two forms the 
author’s skill and copiousness of expression 
and his growing sense of sMe. ^ The Clyde ’ 
is distinctly meritorious. Its heroic couplets 
are dexterously managed, its historical allu- 
sions are relevant and suggestive, and its 
descriptive passages reveal independent out- 
look and genuine appreciation of natural 
beauty, It is, in Leyden’s words, < the first 
Scottish loco-descriptive poem of any merit.’ 

[Biographical sketch of Wilson prefixed to 
Scotish Descriptive Poems, ed. John Leyden* 
1803 ; Lives of Scottish Poets by the Society 
of Ancient Scots ; Grant Wilson’s Poets and 
Poetry of Scotland.] T. B. 
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WILSON, Sib JOHN (1741-1793), judge, 
born at The How, Applethwaite, in West- 
morland, on 6 Aug. 1741, was the son of 
John Wilson, a man of property in the parish. 
He was educated at Stayeley, near Kendal, 
and enteredPeterhouse, Cambridge, on29 Jan. 
1769, graduating B.A. in 1761 as senior 
wrangler, and M, A. in 1764, and being elected 
to a fellowship on 7 July 1764. While still 
an undergraduate he is said to have made 
an able reply to the attack on Edward 
Waring’s ‘Miscellanea Analytical by Wil- 
liam Samuel Powell [q. v.], master of St. 
John’s College (Nichols, Lit, Anecd. ii. 
717), He entered the Middle Temple in 
January 1763, and, after being called to the 
bar in 1766, he joined the northern circuit 
in 1767, and soon acquired a considerable 
practice. He was patronised by John Dun- 
ning (afterwards first Baron Ashburton) 
[q. V.], and in his turn he befriended John 
Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) (Twiss, Life 
of Lord JBldon, 1846, i. 88). On 7 Not. 
1786 he was appointed by Thurlow to fill 
the vacancy in the court of common pleas 
occasioned by the death of Sir Q-eorge Nares 
[q. V.], and on 16 Nov. he was knighted. On 
the retirement of Thurlow he was made a 
commissioner of the great seal on 16 June 
1792, and held that office until 28 Jan. 1793, 
when Lord Loughborough became lord chan- 
cellor. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 13 March 1782. He died at 
Kendal on 18 Oct. 1793, and was buried in 
the church, where a monument was erected 
to his memory, with an inscription by his 
friend, Richard Watson (1737-1816) [q.v.], 
bishop of LlandaE On 7 April 1788 he 
married a daughter of James Adair [q.v.], 
seijeant-at-law. By her he had a son and 
two daughters. 

[Atkinson’s Worthies of Westmorland, 1850, 
ii. 100-8; G-ent. Mag. 1792 i. 39, 1793 ii. 966, 
1794ii. 1061 ; Townsend’s Oat. of Knights, 1833; 
Boss’s Judges of England, 1864 viii. 408-9.] 

E. I. 0. 

WILSON, JOHN (1800-1849), Scottish 
vocalist, son of John Wilson, coach-driver, 
was born in Edinburgh on 26 Dec. 1800. 
At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a 
printing &m, and was subsequently engaged 
with the Ballantynes, where he helped to 
set up the ‘Waverley Novels.’ During the 
buildmg of Abbotsford he was often chosen 
as one of the armed messengers who had to 
ride weekly to Tweedside with money to pay 
the wortoen. He conceived an early l^ing 
for music, studied under John Mather and 
Benjamin Gleadhill^ of Edinburgh, and was 
a member of the choir of Duddingston parish 
church during the ministry of John Thomson 


(1778-1840) [q.v.], the painter. For some 
time he was precentor of Roxburgh Place 
relief church, where his fine tenor voice 
drew great crowds, and from 1825 to 1830 
he held the same post at St. Mary’s Church, 
Edinburgh. After tl^ he devoted himself 

He studied singing in Edinburgh under Fin- 
lay Dun [q. v.j, and afterwards in London 
under Gesualdo Lanza [q.v.] and Crivelli, 
taking harmony and counterpoint lessons 
from George Aspull [q.v.] In March 1830 
he appeared in Edinburgh as Harry Bertram 
in ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and was subsequently 
engaged in other operas — notably in Balfe’s, 
in some of which he created the principal 
part — at Go vent Garden and Drury Lane. 
His acting was, however, somewhat stiff, 
and he abandoned the stage to become an 
exponent of Scottish song ; in that character 
he appeared before the queen at Taymouth 
Castle in 1842. His Scottish song entertain- 
ments, both in this country and in America, 
were an immense success, and brought him 
a large fortune. He died of cholera at 
Quebec on 8 July 1849. David Kennedy 
[q. V.], the Scottish vocalist, restored his 
tomb there, and made a bequest for its perma- 
nent preservation. Wilson published an edi- 
tion of ‘ The Songs of Scotland, as sung by 
him at his Entertainments on Scottish Music 
and Song,’ London, 1842, 3 vols. ; and ‘A 
Selection of Psalm Tunes, for the use of the 
Congregation of St. Mary’s Church, Edin- 
burgh’ (1826), in which.appears the popular 
tune ‘ Howard,’ generally attributed to him, 
although it is anonymous. He composed 
several songs, notably ‘Love wakes and 
sleeps,’ and at his entertainments introduced 
many which, though unclaimed, are under- 
stood to be his own. 

[Love’s Scottish Church Music; Baptie’s 
Musical Scotland ; Dibdin’s Annals of the Edin- 
burgh Stage; Grove’s Diet, of Music; Hadden’s 
George Thomson, the Friend of Burns, p. 249 ; 
Baird’s John Thomson of Dnddingston ; Records 
of Canongate Parish, Edinburgh; information 
from the late James Stifiie, Edinburgh.] 
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WILSON, JOHN (1785-1854)* author, 
the ‘Christopher North’ of ‘Blackwood’s,’ 
and professor of moral philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, was bom at Pais- 
ley on 18 May 1785. His father, John Wil- 
son (d, 1796), was a manufacturer of gauze, 
who had made a fortune in business ; his 
mother, Margaret Sym (1753-1825), a lady 
of remarkable dignity of manners and im- 
perious strength of character, was descended 
xn the female line from the Marquis of Mont- 
rose, He was the fourth child but eldest 
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son, being one of a family of ten. His 
youngest brotber, JamesWilson (1795-1866), 
is noticed separately. John received his first 
education in the grammar school of Paisley 
and in the manse of Mearns, and in 1797 
proceeded to Glasgow University, where he 
was especially influenced by Jardme, the pro- 
fessor of logic, and Young, the professor of 
Greek. He obtained several prizes in logic, 
and his career as a student was in general 
highly creditable to him, though he was still 
more distinguished as an athlete, * I con- 
sider Glasgow College as my mother,^ he 
wrote, ' and I have almost a son’s affection 
for her.’ From Glasgow he migrated to Ox- 
ford, where he became a gentleman commoner 
at Magdalen College, and matriculated on 
26 May 1808. He had previously, in May 
1802, afforded an indication of the direction 
which his thoughts were taking by addressing 
a long letter, partly reverential, partly ex- 
postulatory, to Wordsworth, who returned 
the boy an elaborate answer, inserted in his 
own memoir, and reprinted, with Wilson’s 
letter, in Professor Knight’s editions of his 
works. At Oxford ‘he was considered the 
strongest, the most athletic and most active 
man of those days, and created more interest 
among the gownsmen than any of his con- 
temporaries.’ He also studied methodically, 
and obtained considerable distinction in tne 
schools, besides winning the Newdigate prize 
in 1806 (with a poem on ‘ The Study of Greek 
and Eoman Architecture ’). He made many 
university friends (among them Keginald 
Heher and Henry Phillpotts), hut none 
whose acquaintance appears to have been 
especially influential upon his life. Huring 
the vacations he wandered over Great Britain 
and Ireland, associating with characters of 
all descriptions ; but the story related by the 
Howitts of his having actually married a 
ffipsy is entirely devoid of foundation. In 
fact his deepest concern during the whole of 
his Oxford residence was his tender attach- 
ment to the lady he celebrates as ‘ Margaret,’ 

‘ an orphan maid of high talent and mental 
graces,^ which came to nothing from the 
violent opposition of his mother. Heart- 
broken from sorrow and disappointment, 
Wilson went up for hisB.A. examination 
in the Easter term of 1807, under the full 
conviction that he should be plucked, but 
bn the contrary passed ‘ the most illustrious 
examiuatton within the memory of man.’ 
He OTaduated M.A. in 1810. He had already 
purcnased a cottage and land at Elleray on 
Windermere, and thither he betook himself 
to lead the life of a country gentleman, not 
at the time contemplating the pursuit of 
any profession, 


The first four years of Wilson’s life at 
Elleray were divided between improvements 
to his estate, outdoor recreation, and the 
composition of poetry. ‘ The Isle of Palms ’ 
and other pieces were written by 1810, 
and published at the beginning of 1812. 
He also contributed letters to Coleridge’s 
‘ Friend ’ under the signature of ‘ Mathetes.’ 
On 11 May 1811 he had married Jane Penny, 
the daughter of a Liverpool merchant and 
‘the leading belle of the lake country,’ who 
had removed to Amblesido to be near her 
married sister. The union was most fortu- 
nate ; but four years afterwards a calamity 
overtook Wilson by the loss of his property 
(estimated at 60,000/.) through the dishonesty 
of an uncle who had acted as steward of the 
estate. Wilson, so fearfully excitable when 
the affections were in question, bore the loss 
of fortune with magnanimity, and even con- 
tributed to the support of the delinquent 
uncle. The blow was indeed in groat moiisure 
broken by the hospitality of his mother, who 
received him and his family into her house ; 
nor was he even obliged to relinquish Elleray, 
though he removed from it for a time, lie 
was called to the bar at Edinburgh in 1 81 5, 
but made little progress in a profession 
in which neither taste nor ability qualified 
bim to excel ; of the few briefs which came 
to him he afterwards said, ‘ I did not know 
what the devil to do with them.’ Ho culti- 
vated literature to better purpose, following 
up ‘The Isle of Palms’ with ‘ The City of 
the Plague’ and other poems (1816). In 
1815 he made a pedestrian highland tour in 
company with his wife, in those days an 
almost unparalleled undertaking for a lady. 
Encouraged by Jeffrey, who had reviewed 
‘ The City of the Plague ’ very kindly, Wil- 
son contributed an article on the fourlli canto ^ 
of ‘ Ohilde Harold ’ to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ but 
was almost immediately afterwards caught 
in the vortex which swept the literary talent 
of Scottish toryism into the new tory organ, 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ established in April 
1817. Up to this time periodical literature 
in Scotland had been a whig monopoly : all 
the loaves and fiishes had been on one side, 
and all the pen and ink on the other, Tliis 
was now to be altered, and although Wilson 
was not in reality a fierce, much less a bitter 
or intolerant, partisan, the vehemence of his 
temperament and the unwonted strength of 
his language sometimes made him appear 
the very incarnation of political ferocity. 

The early management of ‘Blackwood’ 
was designedly involved in mystery, hut 
Mrs. Olijpant’s ‘Annals of the Publishing 
House of Blackwood ’ has recently made it 
clear that the sole editor was William Black- 
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■wood [q.v.1 himself, and that, contrary to the 
general belief at the time, neither Wilson nor 
Lockhart was ever entrusted with editorial 
functions. The first six numbers had ap- 
peared as ' The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine,’ 
under the nominal conduct of James Oleghorn 
[q. V.] and Thomas Pringle [q. v.] The en- 
deavours of these gentlemen to make them- 
selves something more than editors by cour- 
tesy speedily estranged them from Black- 
wood; they seceded to the rival publisher 
Constable, and Blackwood organised a new 
staff, of which Wilson and John Gibson 
LocWiart [q. v.l were the most conspicuous 
members. Seldom has so great a sensation 
been produced by a periodical as that which 
attended their first number (October 1817), 
overfiowing with boisterous humour and at 
the same time with party and personal mar 
lignity to a degree to which Edinburgh so- 
ciety was utterly unused. Besides attacks 
on Coleridge and Leigh Hunt, able and tell- 
ing, but disgraceful to the writers, the num- 
ber contained the renowned ^ Chaldee Manu- 
script ’ (afterwards suppressed), which was in 
fact a satire, in the form of biblical parody, 
upon the rival publisher and his myrmidons. 
The authorship was claimed by James Hogg 
[q. V.], the ' Ettrick Shepherd ; ’ but Pro- 
fessor Perrier authentically states that, al- 
though Hogg conceived the original idea, not 
more than forty out of the 180 verses are 
actually from his pen. It may be added that 
the British Museum possesses a proof-sheet 
with numerous additions suggested in manu- 
script by Hogg, not one of which was 
adopted. 

^Blackwood,’ now fairly launched, pur- 
sued a headlong and obstreperous but ucre- 
sistible course for many years. Wilson’s 
overpowering animal spirits and Lockhart’s 
deadly sarcasm were its main supports, but 
^The Leopard’ and ^The Scorpion’ were 
powerfully assisted by the ^Ettrick Shep- 
herd,’ by William Maginn [q.v.], and Pobert 
Pearse Gillies [q.v.] No one but Blackwood 
himself, however, can bear a general respon- 
sibility ; his correspondence with Wilson in 
the latter’s life shows how invaluable he was 
to his erratic contributor, and also what fric- 
tion often existed between them. The at- 
tacks on Keats and Leigh Hunt, applauded 
at the time, were in after days justly re- 
garded as dark blots on the magazine. Wil- 
son assuredly was not responsible, and may 
even be deemed to have atoned for them by 
the enthusiastic yet discriminating enco- 
miums of Shelley in the articles he wrote at 
this time, under the inspiration, as now 
known, of De Quincey, an old associate in 
the lake district. These were days of fierce 


exasperation on all sides, and much allow- 
ance should be made for the attitude of 
^Blackwood,’ which was nevertheless dis- 
approved even in friendly quarters. Jeffrey 
■was driven to renounce all literary connec- 
tion with Wilson ; and Murray, though the 
publisher of the tory ^ Quarterly,’ gave up 
his interest in the magazine. An unpro- 
voked attack by Lockhart on the venerable 
Professor J ohn Playfair [q.v.] was especially 
resented,^ Wilson’s temperament continually 
carried him beyond bounds. His correspond- 
ence with Blackwood reveals him as at least 
once in a condition of abject terror at having 
committed himself, not from any fear of per- 
sonal consequences, but from the perception 
that he had spoken in a manner impossible 
to justify of men whom he really revered. 

During 1819 Wilson left his mother’s roof 
and removed with his wife and family to a 
small house of his own in Ann Street, where 
Watson Gordon was his immediate neigh- 
bour, and where he also enjoyed the society 
of Raeburn and Allan. Next year the chair 
of moral philosophy in Edinburgh University 
fell vacant, and Wilson, who had no obvious 
qualification and many obvious disqualifica- 
tions, was elected by the town council over 
the greatest philosopher in Britain, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, by twenty-one votes to nine, 
given him on the one sufficient ground that 
he was a tory [see art. Stbwaet, Dfoah)], 
Having so freely assailed others, his own re- 
putation was not likely to pass unassailed 
through the excitement of the contest. His 
wife ‘ could not give any idea of the mean- 
ness and wickedness of the whigs if she were 
to write a ream of paper; ’ and Wilson found 
it necessary to get not only his literature but 
his morals attested by Mrs. Grant of Laggan 
as well as Sir Walter Scott. Opinion on the 
other side is summed up by James Mill, 
when he says, writing to Macvey Napier, 
* The one to whom you allude makes me sick 
to think of him.’ The appointment was 
certainly an improper one, but turned out 
much better than could have been expected. 

‘ He made,’ says Professor Saintsbury, ‘ a 
ver^ excellent professor, never perhaps 
attaining to any great scientific knowledge 
in his subject or power of expounding it, 
but acting on generation after generation of 
students with a stimulating force that is far 
more valuable than the most exhaustive 
knowledge of a particular topic.’ It is only 
to be regretted that his professorship was 
not one of English literature. There he 
would have been entirely at home; his 
geniality, magnanimity, and ardent appre- 
ciation of everything which he admnred 
would have found an eager response from 
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his young auditors; while the diffuseness 
and extravagance of diction which so greatly 
mar his critical writings would have passed 
unnoticed in an oral address. 

For some years Wilson^s more elaborate 
efforts in ^ Blackwood ’ belonged to the depart- 
ment of prose fiction. Most of the ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life’ appeared in 
the magazine prior to their collective publi- 
cation in 1822. ^The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay’was published in 1823, and ^The 
Foresters’ in 1825. These were all works 
of merit, but are little read now, and would 
scarcely be read at all but for the celebrity 
of their author in other fields. It was not 
until 1822 that Wilson found where his real 
strength lay, and began to delight the public 
with his ‘ Noctes Ambrosianse/ The idea of 
a symposium of congenial spirits is as old as 
Plato, and Wilson’s application of it had 
been in some measure anticipated by Pea- 
cock. But Plato’s banqueters keep to one 
subject, while Wilson’s range over intermi- 
nable fields of discussion, usually suggested 
by the topics of the day. As Plato created 
a Socrates for his own purposes, so Wilson 
embodied his wit and wisdom, and,^ more 
important than either, his poetry, in the 
‘Ettrick Shepherd,’ a character for which 
James Hogg undoubtedly sat in the first 
instance, but which improved immensely 
upon the original in humour, pathos, and 
dramatic force; while the dialect is by 
common consent one of the finest examples 
extant of the classical Doric of Scotland. 
Wilson himself, as ^ Christopher North,’ acts 
in a measure as prompter to the Shepherd; 
yet many splendid pieces of eloquence are 
put into his mouth, and he frequently enacts 
the chorus, conveying the broad common- 
sense of a subject* The literary form, or 
rather absence of form, exactly suited Wilson. 
Here at last was a great conversationalist 
writing as he talked, and probably few books 
so well convey the impression of actual 
contact with a grand, primitive, and most 
opulent nature* The dramatic skill shown 
in the creation of the * Shepherd,’ though it 
has been much exaggerated, is by no means 
inconsiderable ; the other characters, Tickler 
(Mr. Robert Sym, Wilson’s maternal uncle), 
'the opium eater,’ De Quincey, and Ensign 
O’Doherfcy, are comparatively insignificant. 
The original idea or the 'Noctes’ seems to 
have been Maginn’s, and between 1822 and 
1826 they were the work of so many hands 
that Projfessor Ferrier has declined to include 
these early numbers in Wilson’s 'Works.’ 
After this date until their termination in 1886 
they are almost entirely from his pen. Their 
conclusion was probably thought to be ne- 


cessitated by the death of Hogg, who could 
no longer appear before the world as a con- 
vivial philosopher. But a blow was impend- 
ing upon Wilson himself which must have 
destroyed his power of continuing a work the 
first requisite of which was exuberant animal 
spirits. In 1837 he lost his wife, and was 
never the same man again. For nearly 
twenty years he had been enriching ' Black- 
wood,’ wholly apart from the ' Noctes,’ with 
a torrent of contributions — critical, descrip- 
tive, political — so representative of the gene- 
ral spirit of the periodical as fully to warrant 
the erroneous inference that he was its con- 
ductor. The death of William Blackwood 
in September 1834 was a severe blow to him, 
but he ' stood by the boys,’ and his relations 
with them continued to be much the same 
as they had been with the father, troubled 
by occasional suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings, but on the whole as consistently ami- 
cable as was possible in the case of one so 
wayward and desultory, 'He was,’ Mrs. 
Oliphant justly says, ' a man for an emer- 
gency, capable of doing a piece of super- 
human work when his heart was touched,’ 
but not to be relied upon for steady support. 
In some years the abundance of his contri- 
butions was amazing, and in 1883 he wrote 
no fewer than fifty-four articles for the 
' Magazine.’ Among the most remarkable of 
his contributions before the death of Black- 
wood were a series of papers on Homer and 
his translators, abounding in eloquent and 
just criticism; similar series of essays on 
Spenser and British critics, and the memo- 
rable review of Tennyson’s early poems, 
bitterly resented by the poet, but which, in 
fact, allowing for 'Maga’s’ characteristic 
horseplay, was both sound and kind. Of 
a later date were some excellent papers en- 
titled the 'Dies Boreales,’ his last literary 
labour of importance, and an edition of 
Burns. 

Wilson’s spirits had greatly waned after 
the death of nis wife, and his contributions 
to 'Blackwood’ became irregular, but he was 
unremitting in his attention to the duties of 
his professorship, and continued to fill the 
conspicuous place he held in Edinburgh so- 
ciety until 1850, when his constitution gave 
manifest sipis of breaking up. In 1861 he 
resigned his professorship, and a pension of 
300^. was conferred upon him in the hand- 
somest spirit by Lord John Russell, the 
object of so many bitter attacks from him, 
Wilson exhibited the same spirit by record- 
ing his vote at the Edinburgh election of 
1852 for his old political opponent Macaulay, 
This was his last public appearance. On 
1 April 1854 at his house in Gloucester 
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Place, Edinburgh, bis home since 1826, he 
had a paralytic stroke, which terminated his 
life two days afterwards. He was buried in 
the Dean cemetery with an imposing public 
funeral on 7 April, and a statue of him by 
John Steell was erected in Princes Street 
in 1865. Wilson left two sons, John and 
Blair, one a clergyman of the church of 
England, the other for a time secretary to 
the university of Edinburgh. He had three 
daughters: Margaret Anne, married to Pro- 
fessor James Erederick Perrier [q. v.]; Mary, 
his biographer, married to Mr. J. T. Gordon, 
sheriff of Midlothian; and Jane Emily, 
married to William Edmonstoune Aytoun 

Wuson was a man of one piece. His 
personal and literary characters were the 
same. The chief characteristic of both is a 
marvellously rich endowment of fine qua- 
lities, marred by want of restraining judg- 
ment and symmetrical proportion. As a 
man he was the soul of generosity and mag- 
nanimity, but exaggerated in everything, and 
by recklessness and wilfulness was fre- 
quently unjust where he intended to be the 
reverse. As an author he must have at- 
tained high distinction if his keen perception 
of and intense delight in natural and moral 
beauty had been accompanied by any re- 
cognition of the value of literary form. In 
the ‘ Noctes ’ this is in some measure enforced 
upon him by the absolute necessity of main- 
taining consistency and propriety among his 
dramatis personcs* Elsewhere the perpetual 
frenzy of rapture, although perfectly genuine 
with him, becomes wearisome. His style is 
undoubtedly colloquial and sometimes mere- 
tricious. Nassau Senior thought so badly 
of both *his dulda as well as his iristia 
vitia^ that 'he would almost as soon try to 
read Carlyle or Coleridge.' Such a verdict 
has no terrors now. Yet it is true that there 
are few writers of Wilson's calibre who dis- 
course at such length, and from whom so 
little can be carried away. His descriptions 
both in prose and verse read like improvisa- 
tions, leaving behind a general sense of 
beauty and splendour, but few definite im- 
pressions. He will live nevertheless by his 
often imitated but never rivalled 'Noctes,' 
and should ever be held in honour for the 
manliness and generosity of his character as 
an author. The same qualities characterised 
the mass of his criticism, although at times 
some insuperable prejudice or freak of per- 
versity intervened, as when in his old age he 
recanted his former sentiments respecting 
Wordsworth in an essay which fortunately 
never saw the light. Such were aberra^ 
tions of judgment ; he was entirely free from 


malice or vindictiveness, and never cherished 
resentment. His review of his former ad- 
versary Macaulay's ' Lays of Ancient Kome ' 
affected Macaulay ' as generous conduct 
affects men not ungenerous.' Long before 
his death he was entirely reconciled to 
Jeffrey, and he wrote in 1834 of his bygone 
enmity with Leigh Hunt, ' The animosities 
die, but the humanities live for ever.’ His 
own function, whether as a painter of natural 
or an expositor of literary beauty, may be 
truly and tersely summed up in another 
dictum, that it was to teach men to admire. 

Portraits of Wilson, painted by Raeburn 
and Wfi'^son Gordon, are in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, and in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, respec- 
tively ; an engraving of the latter is prefixed 
to 'Professor Wilson: a Memorial and a 
Sketch' [by George Cupples], Edinburgh, 
1864. A fine engraving of a portrait taken 
at the age of sixty is prefixed to Mrs. Gordon’s 
biography of her father. Thomas Duncan 
painted * Christopher in his Sporting Jacket ' 
(engraved by Armytage for the collected 
works), and a sketch from a statue by 
Macdonald, with a caricatured background, 
appeared in the Maclise Gallery in * Fraser’s 
Magazine.’ 

Wilson’s works were collected in twelve 
volumes by his son-in-law, Professor Perrier, 
1865-8. Pour volumes are occimied by the 
' Noctes Ambrosianse ; ’ four by ' Ess^s, Cri- 
tical and Imaginative ;’ two by 'The Kecrear 
tions of Christopher North,' one by the 
poems, and one Py the tales. The col- 
lection is not complete, the earlier numbers 
of the 'Noctes' being omitted, as well as 
the papers on Spenser, ' Dies Boreales,' and 
other matter which but for space might well 
have been reprinted. A complete and elabo- 
rate edition of the ' Noctes ’ was published 
at New York by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie 
(in five volumes with an excellent index) 
and revised in 1866. 

[Cbristopher North : a Memoir of John W^ilson 
by his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon, 1862 ; Mrs. Oli- 
pnant’s Annals of the Publishing House of 
Blackwood, William Blackwood and his Sons, 
1-897; Cupples’s Professor Wilson, a Memorial 
and Estimate by one of his Students, 1854; 
Blackwood’s Mag. May and December 1864; 
Athenaeum, April 1864 and 8 July 1876 (a Wl- 
liant but severe estimate of the * Noctes,’ which 
are pronounced to be ‘dying of dropsy’); 
duarterly Review, vol. cxiii . ; Professor Perrier’s 
prefaces in Wilson’s Works ; Lang’s Life of John 
Gibson Lockhart, 1897; De duincey’s Portrait 
Gallery and Autobiographic Sketches; Gilh’es’s 
Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, 1861 ; Douglas’s 
The ‘Blackwood’ Group, 1897 ; Selections from 
the Correi^ondence of Macvey Napier; Lock- 
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hart’s Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, vol. iii, ; 
Gilfillan’s Gallery of Literary Portraits ; Find- 
lay’s Personal Recollections of Be Quincey, 1886 ; 
Maclise Portrait Gallery, ed. Rates ; Parmenides 
[Be Quincey] in the Edinburgh Literary Gazette 
of 1829.] R, G. 

WILSON, JOHN (1774-.1866), sea- 
painter, son of James Wilson, shipmaster, 
and Eleonora Masterton, his wife, was born 
at Ayr on 20 Aug. 1774 {Ayr Parish Itegis- 
ter). When thirteen years of age he was 
apprenticed to John Norie of Edinburgh, 
who, although by business a house-painter, 
not infreq[uently executed landscape panels 
of some merit in the rooms he decorated. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship, which 
was not without influence upon his future, 
he had some lessons in picture-painting from 
Alexander Nasmyth [q[.v.], and then prac- 
tised as a drawing-master in Montrose for 
two years, at the end of which he went to 
London. There he soon found employment 
as a scene-painter at Astley’s Theatre in 
Lambeth Road, and his scenery is said to 
have been good. His name appears for the 
first time in the Royal Academy catalogue 
of 1807, but, although he exhibited a good 
many pictures there, his principal works 
were sent to the British Institution and the 
Society of British Artists. In 1826 he was 
awarded a 100^. premium for a picture of the 
battle of Trafalgar (purchased by Lord 
Northwick), painted in competition for a 
prize offered by the directors of the former 
society, and in the formation of the latter in 
1823-4 he took a leading part. He was also 
elected an honorary member of the [Royal] 
Scottish Academy in 1827, and contributed 
regularly to its exhibitions. His later years 
were spent at Folkestone, where he mund 
congenial subjects for his pictures, which 
usually represent coast scenery and the sea 
with shipping. His work is fresh and vigo- 
rous, anci^ if somewhat lacking in delicacy, 
pictorial in motive and arrangement, while 
it is marked by much truth of observation 
and directness of expression. He was a 
prolific painter, and between 1807 and 1866 
showed 626 pictures at the three London 
exhibitions already named. There are two 
pictures by him in the National Gallery of 
Scotland and one at South Kensington Slu- 
seum. On 20 April 1866 he died at Folke- 
stone. Wilson, who was familiarly known 
as ‘ Old Jock,’ was of a sociable disposition, a 
keen observer, a brilliant conversationist, and 
his stories of Robert Bums [^. v.] and other 
famous men he had met were in great request 
among those who knew him. 

In 1810 he married a Miss Williams, and 
their son, John W. Wilson, who died in 1876, 


followed his father’s profession, choosing 
landscape and farmyard subjects with figures. 

[Gibson’s View of the Arts of Resign, 1816; 
Redgraves’ Century of Painters, 1865; Red- 
grave’s, Bryan’s, and Graves’s Bictionarios ; 
Armstrong’s Scottish Painters, 1888; Brydall’s 
Art in Scotland, 1889 ; Catalogue of National 
Gallery of Scotland.] J. L. C. 

WILSON, Sib JOHN (1780-1866), gene- 
ral, born in 1780, was commissioned as ensign 
in the 28th foot on 26 March 1794, and be- 
came lieutenant on 12 Aug. 1796. He went 
with part of the regiment to the West Indies 
in 1796, and was present at the capture of 
St. Lucia in May and of St. Vincent in June. 
He was made prisoner and taken to Guada- 
loupe in July, and, after he had been ex- 
chauged, he was again made prisoner in the 
British Channel in 1797. He rejoined his 
regiment at Gibraltar, and took part'in the cap- 
ture of Minorcain November 1798. On 18 Jan. 
1799 he was given a company in the newly 
formed Minorca (afterwards the 97th, or 
queen’s German) regiment. He served with it 
in the expedition to Egypt in 1801, and was 
present at the battle of Alexandria on 
21 March, where the regiment greatly dis- 
tinguished itself. He was promoted major 
on 27 May 1802. 

In 1808 the 97th was sent to Portugal. 
It landed on 19 Aug., and two days after- 
wards fought at Vimievo as part of An- 
struther’s brigade. Wilson was severely 
wounded. On 22 Bee, he obtained a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy in the royal Vork rangers. 
In January 1809 he went back to the Penin- 
sula and joined the Lusitanian legion raised 
by Sir Robert Thomas W ilson [q. 
employed with it in the neiglibourhood of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, harassing the French posts, 
one of which he surprised at Barbara do 
Puerco, at the end of March. In 1810 he 
was made chief of the staff of Silveira, who 
commanded the Portuguese troops in the 
northern provinces. In August he saved 
the rear-guard of the corps, * in circumstances 
of such trying difficulty that he received the 
public thanks ’ of Beresford (Napibb, bk, xi. 
chap. v). In October orders came out for him 
to rejoin his regiment (York rangers), hut 
Wellington represented that 'the loss of his 
services will be seriously felt ’ {Despatches^ 
vi. 643), and he remained with the Portu- 
guese army. At this time he was harassing 
the rear of Massfiua’s army at Coimbra, in 
concert with Colonel (afterwards ' Sir ’ Ni-^ 
cholas) Trant [q. v,] 

In 1811 he was made governor of the pro- 
vince of Minho. At the head of the Mmho 
militia he had a successful affair at Oelorico 
on 22 March, and was actively engaged on 
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the fpontier throughout that year and 1812. 
In June 1813 he joined Wellington’s army, 
and commanded an independent Portuguese 
brigade at the siege of San Sebastian, the 
passage of the Bidassoa, and the battle of 
NiveUe. He was severely wounded on 
18 Nov. during the establishment of the 
outposts before Bayonne. He was made 
knight-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword, a distinction 
which, it seems, he would have received two 
years before but for a confusion between 
him and Sir Bobert Wilson viii. 367, 
435). He was made brevet colonel on 4 June 
1814 and was knighted, and in 1815 he was 
made C.B. He received the gold medal for 
San Sebastian, and afterwards the silver 
medal with clasps for Vimiero and NiveUe. 

He was placed on half-pay on 26 Dec. 1816, 
and promoted major-general on 27 March 
1825. He commanded the troops in Ceylon 
from December 1830 till his promotion to 
lieutenant-general on 28 June 1838. He 
was made K.C.B. on 6 Peb. 1837, and colo- 
nel of the 82nd foot on 6 Dec. 1836, from 
which he was transferred to the 11th foot 
on 10 May 1841. He became general on 
20 June 1864, and died at 67 Westboume 
Terrace, London, on 22 June 1866, aged 76. 

[Anniial Begister, 1856, p. 260 ; Times, 25 June 
1856; 0ent. Mag. 1856, ii. 257; Naval and 
Military Gazette, 28 June 1856 ; Narrative of 
the Campaigns of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion.] 

E. M, L. 

WILSON, JOHN (1804^1875), mis- 
sionary and orientalist, bom at Lauder in 
Berwickshire on 11 Dec. 1804, was the eldest 
son of Andrew Wilson, for more than forty 
years a counciUor of the burgh of Lauder, 
by his wife Janet, eldest daughter of James 
Hunter, a farmer of Lauderdale. When 
about four years old he was sent to a school 
in Lauder taught by George Murray, and 
about a year later he was transferred to the 
parish school under Alexander Paterson. 
In his fourteenth year he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh University with a view to studying 
for the ministry. In his vacations he was 
employed at first as schoolmaster at Horn- 
dean on the Tweed, and afterwards as tutor 
to the sons of J ohn Cormack, minister of Stow 
in Midlothian. While at the university he 
became more and more inspired by Christian 
zeal, and on 22 Dec. 1825 he founded the 
‘ Edinburgh Association of Theological Stu- 
dents in aid of the Diffusion of the GospeL’ 
His attention was drawn to the mission 
field, and in the same year he offered him- 
self to the Scottish Missionary Society as a 
missionary candidate. In 1828 he published 
anonymously ' The Life of John Eliot, the 
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Apostle of the Indians ’ (Edinburgh, 16mo). 
His attention had been directed to India " 
while acting as tutor to Cormack’s nephews, 
the sons of (Sir) John Bose, an Indian sol- 
dier, and by the influence of Brigadier-gene- 
ral Alexander Walker [q.v.l, former resident 
at Baroda ; and to prepare himself for work 
in that country he studied anatomy, surgery, 
and the practice of physic at Edinburgh in 
1827-8. In 1828 he was licensed to preach 
by the presbyteiy of Lauder, and on 21 June 
was ordained missionary. In the same year 
he was married, and sailed from Portsmouth 
in the Sesostris, East Indiaman. 

On his arrival at Bombay in 1829 Wilson 
devoted himself to the study of Marathi, and 
made such rapid progress that he was able 
to preach in the tongue in six months, de- 
livering his first sermon on 1 Nov. After 
visiting the older stations of the Scottish 
Missionary Society at Hamai and Bankot, 
Wilson and his wife returned to Bombay on 

26 Nov. 1829. Wilson immediately com- 
menced to labour energetical^ among the 
native population, and by 4 Eeb. 1831 he 
had formed a native church on presbyterian 
principles. In 1830 he founded the ^ Oriental 
Christian Spectator,’ the oldest Christian 
periodical in India, which continued to ap- 
pear for thirty years. 

About 1830 an important undertaking 
was begun by Mrs. Wilson with her hus- 
band’s advice — the establishment of schools 
for native girls, the first of their kind in 
India. The first school was opened on 

27 Dec. 1829, and half a year later six others 
had been set on foot. These, and some ele- 
mentary schools for boys established W 
Wilson, were supplemented on 29 March 
1832 by the foundation of a more advanced 
college for natives of both sexes^ Wilson’s 
institution invites comparison with that 
founded almost contemporaneously in Cal- 
cutta by Alexander Duff [q. v,] Wilson 
devoted more attention to female education, 
and gave more prominence to the study of 
native languages. While Duff’s instrument 
was the English tongue, Wilson employed 
the vernaculars of a varied population — 
Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindustani, Hebrew, 
and Portuguese; with Persian, Arabic, and 
Sanskrit for the learned classes. Both sys- 
tems, however, were equally adapted to their 
environment : neither could have flourished 
amid the surroundings of the other. Wil- 
son’s college was at first known as the < Am- 
brolie English School.’ On 1 Dec, 1836, after 
some differences with the Scottish Missionary 
Society, Wilson and his colleagues in India 
were transferred to the church of Scotland, 
and the school '^as denominated the Scottish 
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Mission School. In 1838 the arrival of John 
MiuTay Mitchell, a student of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and the return of the mis- 
sionary Eobert Nesbit (d, 1855), rendered it 
possible to organise the school on a more 
extended basis, and it became known as the 
General Assembly^'s Institution. A new- 
building was completed in 1843, but Wilson 
was immediately afterwards obliged to re- 
linquish it on quitting the church of Scot- 
land at the time of the disruption. He car- 
ried on his school in another building which 
was finished in 1856, The present ^ Wilson 
College ’ was completed about 1887. 

Wilson did not, however, confine his efforts 
to the native youth. He entered into public 
discussions with the Hindu Brahmans, and 
with the Muhammadans and Parsis. His 
courtesy and knowledge of oriental litera- 
ture made no less impression than his logic, 
and by familiarising the native mind with 
Christian modes of thought he prepared the 
way for further progress. In 1837, nowever, 
a dispute arose which threatened serious 
consequences. Some of the Parsi pupils at 
the institution having shown an intention of 
becoming Christians, one of them was carried 
off by his friends, while two others evaded 
capture by taking refuge in Wilson's house. 
After various violent attempts a writ of 
habeas corpus was taken out for one of 
them, and on 6 May 1839 he appeared in 
court and declared his intention to remain 
with Wilson. The consequence of these 
proceedings was the removal of all but fifty 
out of 284 pupils at the institution, and it 
was some years before the former numbers 
were regained. 

In the meantime Wilson sought to spread 
the influence of the mission beyond Bombay 
by tours through various parts of the coun- 
try. In 1831 , with Charles Pinhorn Farrar, 
the father of Dean Farrar, he proceeded to 
Nasik on the Godavari, through Poona and 
Ahmadnagar. In the following year he 
went eastward to Jalna and the caves of 
Ellora in Haidarilbad, and in the cold season 
of 1833-4 he visited the south Maxatha 
country and the Portuguese settlement at 
Goa. In 1836 he journeyed through Surat, 
Baroda, and Kdthiawar j and between 1836 
and 1842 he visited the Gairsoppa Falls and 
Bajput5.na, besides returning to Kathiawar 
and Somnath. These frequent expeditions 
were used by Wilson as opportunities for 
spreading religious teaching, while at the 
same time he collected oriental manuscripts, 
and by constant intercourse with the natives 
increased his stock of oriental knowledge, in 
which he was acquiring a European reputa- 
tion. He was elected a member of the Bom- 


bay Literary 'Society in 1830, and became 
president in 1836. On 18 June 1836 he 
was elected a member of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. He was the first to partially de- 
cipher the rock inscriptions of Asoka at Gir- 
nar, which had so long remained an enigma 
to western savants, and on 7 March 1838 
James Prinsep [q.v.] made a full acknowledg- 
ment of his services to the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. From 1836 onward he was fre- 
quently consulted by the supreme court and 
by the executive government on questions 
of Parsi law and custom. In 1843 he pub- 
lished ‘The Parsi Religion unfolded, refuted, 
and contrasted with Ohristianity ' (Bombay, 
8vo), a work which obtained the favourable 
notice of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and 
which on 7 Feb. 1845 procured his election 
as a fellow of the Royal Society. 

In 1843 Wilson was compelled by ill- 
health to take a furlough, and visited Bgypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, on his way to Scotland. 
The fruit of his observations was the ‘ Lands 
of the Bible visited and described' (Edin- 
burgh, 1847, 2 vols. 8vo). He arrived in 
Edinburgh immediately alter the disruption 
of the church of Scotland, and without hesi- 
tation he joined the free church. After 
addressing the general assemblv at Glasgow 
in October he accompanied Robert Smith 
Candlish [q. v.] to England, and advocated 
the cause of Indian missions at Oxford and 
London. The establishment of the Nagpur 
mission under Stephen Hislop was largely 
the result of his insistence of the need of a 
mission in Central India. 

Wilson returned to India in the autumn 
of 1847, and in 1849 he commenced a tour 
in Sind, in which ho was joined bv Alex- 
ander Duff in the following year. The con- 
quest of Sind had just been achieved, and 
Wilson was the first Christian missionary 
to traverse the country. 

From 1848 to 1862 was intellectually the 
most fruitful period of Wilson’s career. 
About 1848 he was nominated president of 
the ‘Cave Temple Commission' appointed 
by government, chiefly through his instances 
and those of James Fergusson (1808-1886) 
[q. V.], to examine and record the antiquities 
connected with the cave temples of India. 
To this commission he gave his labour gra- 
tuitously for thirteen years, receiving the 
hearty co-operation of the leading orienta- 
lists in India. He published in the ‘ Journal 
of the Bombay Asiatic Socie^* (vol. iii.) 
‘A Memoir on the Cave Temples ana 
Monasteries, and other Buddhist, Brahma^ 
nical, and Jaina Remains of Western India,' 
which was reprinted in 1860, and circulated 
by government to all the district and politi- 
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cal officers in and around the province of 
Bombay. With their assistance he published 
a second memoir in 1862, embodying the 
results of the commission's work on the 
larger caves, like Elephanta. In 1849 he 
declined the appointment of permanent presi- 
dent of the civil and military examination 
committee of Bombay, and in 1854 refused 
the post of government translator, fearing 
that acceptance might injure his missionary 
usefulness. In 1865 he published his ' BDis- 
tory of the Suppression of Infanticide in 
Western India’ (Bombay, 8vo), and in 1868 
^ India Three Thousand Years Ago ’ (Bom- 
bay, 8vo), a description of the social state of 
the Aryans on the banks of the Indus. At 
the time of the Indian mutiny his know- 
ledge of dialects was of great service to the 
government, for whom he deciphered the 
insurgents’ secret despatches written to 
evade detection in various archaic characters 
and obscure local idioms. In 1857, when 
the university of Bombay was constituted, 
he was appointed dean of the faculty of arts, 
a member of the syndicate, and examiner in 
Sanskrit, Persian, Hebrew, Marathi, Guja- 
rathi, and Hindustani, and he soon after was 
made vice-chancellor by Lord Lawrence. 

In 1860 Wilson made a second tour in 
Eajputana, and in 1864 he was consulted 
by government in regard to the Abyssinian 
expedition. In 1870 he made a second visit 
to Scotland, and was chosen moderator of 
the general assembly. He returned to 
Bombay on 9 Bee. 1872, and laboured un- 
weariedly until his death at his residence, 

^ The Cliff,’ near Bombay, on 1 Dec. 1876. 
He was buried in the old Scottish burial- 
ground. His portrait, engraved by Josgph 
Brown, is prefixed to his ^Life’ by Dr. 
George Smith, C.LE. Wilson was twice 
married: first at Edinburgh, on 12 Aug. 
1828, to Margaret, daughter of Kennerii 
Bayne, minister of Greenock. She died on 
19 April 1835, leaving a son Andrew (1831- 
1881), who is separately noticed. Wilson 
married, secondly, in September 1846, Isa- 
bella, second daughter of James Bennistoun 
of Bennistoun. She died in 1867, leaving 
no issue. 

Wilson’s abilities as an orientalist were 
great, and would have earned him yet higher 
fame had he not always subordinated his 
studies to his mission work. It is not easy 
to overestimate the importance of his labours 
for Christianity in western India. During 
later life Indian officials, native potentates, 
and European travellers alike regarded him 
with esteem and affection. Lord Lawrence, 
the governor-general, and Lord Elphinstone, 
governor of Bombay, wer.e among his personal 


friends. Through his educational establish- 
ments and his wide circle of acquaintances 
his influence radiated from Bombay over the 
greater part of India, and natives of Africa 
also came to study under his care. Besides 
the works already mentioned he was the 
author of: 1. * An Exposure of the Hindu 
Religion, in Reply to Mora Bhatta Bande- 
kara,’ Bombay, 1832, 8vo. 2. 'A Second 
Exposure of the Hindu Religion,’ Bombay, 
18M, 8vo. 3. ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Wilson,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838, 8vo ; 5th edit. 1868. 4. ‘ The 
Evangelisation of India,’ Edinburgh, 1849, 
16mo. 6. ‘ Indian Caste,’ edited by Peter 

Peterson, Bombay, 1877, 2 vols, 8vo ; new 
edit. Edinburgh, 1878. 

[Wilson’s Works; Smith’s Life of Wilson^ 
1878 ; Hunter’s Hist, of Pree Church Missions 
in India and Africa, 1873 ; Smith’s Life of Alex- 
ander Luff, 1881 ; Marrat’s Two Standard 
Bearers in the East, 1882.] R I. C. 

WILSOH, JOHN (1812-1888), agricul- 
turist, was bom in London in November 
1812. He was educated at University Col- 
lege, London, and afterwards completed his 
training in Paris, where he studied medicine 
and chemistry under Payen, Boussingault, 
and Gay Lussac. In 1845-6 he was in 
charge of the admiralty coals investigation 
under Sir Henry de la Beche. From 1846 
to 1850 he was principal of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Oirences'ter. His term 
of ofllce was distinguished chiefly by an 
attempt to convert the college farm from 
pasture to arable land, which involved much 
expense and met with considerable opposi- 
tion. In 1860 a suggestion on the part of the 
council for a thorough change of the orga- 
nisation of the college into that of a school 
for farmers’ sons led to Wilson’s resignation. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. J. S. Hay- 
garth, and the college continued its work 
much on the former Imes. 

In 1864 Wilson was, on the death of 
Professor Low, elected to the chair of agri- 
culture and rural economy in the university 
of Edinburgh. This professorship had been 
founded in 1790 by Sir William Pulteney, 
but tbe salary attached to it at this time 
was little more than nominal. In 1868 he 
succeeded Professor Kelland as secretary to 
the senate of the Edinburgh University, 
and in the course of the same year, chiefly 
owing to the exertions of the- Highland and 
Agricultural Society, the endowment of the 
chair of agriculture was increased (Joum. 
Hay. Ayr. Soo. Engl. 1886, xxi. 626). Wil- 
son’s methods as a teacher were severely 
criticised, partly no doubt because some of 
the Englim systems of farming which, he 
advocated ran counter to Scottish prejudices; 

I 2 
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The fact, however, that most of the important 
chairs of agriculture in Scotland and many 
elsewhere were filled by his pupils is suffi- 
cient testimony to his merit as a teacher. 

In 1885 Wilson resigned his chair at 
Edinburgh, and was appointed emeritus 
professor. In the spring of 1886 the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him. He died at Sandfield, Tunbridge 
Wells, on 27 March 1888. ^ 

An important characteristic of Wilson’s 
career was his intercourse and relations with 
foreign agricultural authorities and societies. 
In 1851 he filled the position of deputy juror 
at the International Exhibition ; m 1853 he 
was sent as royal commissioner to the United 
States, and in the same year was appointed 
knight of the French Legion of Honour.^ In 
1866 he acted as commissioner to the British 
agricultural department in the exhibition at 
Paris. At different periods he also rendered 
important services to the agricultural de- 
partments of Canada, Austria, Denmark, | 
and Germany. He was a corresponding i 
member of numerous foreign agricultural 
societies, and in 1886 he was created knight 
commander of the Brazilian order of the 
Pose. 

Wilson wrote; 1, * Catalogue de la col- 
lection des produits agricoles, v4g6taux et 
animaux de I’Angleterre . . . exposes par 
le Board of Trade a I’Exposition Universelle 
de Paris en 1865,’ Paris, 1866, 8vo. 2. * The 
Agriculture of the French Exhibition: an 
Introducto]^ Lecture delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Session I., 1866-6,’ 
Edinburgh, 1856, 8vo. 8. 'Agriculture, 
Past and Present : being two Introductory 
Lectures delivered in the University of Edin- 
burgh,’ Edinburgh, 1865, 2nd edit. 8vo. 
By far the most valuable, however, of his 
writings is 4. ‘Our Farm Crops, being a 
popular Scientific Description of the Cultiva- 
tion, Chemistry, Diseases, Pemedies, &c., of 
the various Crops cultivated in Great Britain 
and Ireland, ’London, 1860, 2 vols, 8vo. This 
is still a standard work of reference, and 
nothing better of its kind has ever appeared 
in agricultural literature. . 

Wilson edited a ' Peport on the Present 
State of the Agriculture of Scotland, ’arranged 1 
under the auspices of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society, to be presented at the inter- 
national congress at Paris in June 1878. 

[Scotsman, 29 March 1888; Times, 2 April 
1888; Agricultural Gazette, 9 April 1888, 
p. 333.] E. O-B. 

WniSOH, JOHN MAOKAT (1804- 
1886), author of the 'Tales of the Borders,’ 
was the son of a millwright, and was bap- 


tised at Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed, on 
16 Aug. 1804, After receiving elementary 
education at Tweedmouth he completed his 
apprenticeship as a printer in Berwick, and 
then settled for a time in London. Here 
he experienced hardship, and is said to have 
paid his last two shillings on one occasion to 
see Mrs. Siddons in Covent Garden Theatre, 
Leaving London, he lectured in the pro- 
vinces for a time on literature with in- 
different success. In 1882 he became editor 
of the ' Berwick Advertiser,’ working there- 
after steadily in the cultivation of his literary 
talent and the advocacy of political reform. 
He died at Berwick on 2 Oct. 1885, and was 
buried in Tweedmouth churchyard. 

Wilson wrote various lyric and dramatic 
poems of little consequence, ' The Cowrie 
Conspiracy,’ a drama, appeared in 1829. 
There was another drama, ' Margaret of 
Anjou,’ besides several poetical publications — 

' The Poet’s Progress,’ ' The Border Patriots,’ 
&c. — of smaller account. On 8 Nov. 1834 
Wilson began the weekly publication, in 
threehalfpenny numbers, of 'The Tales of 
the Borders,’ which speedily attained an 
extraordinary popularity both in Great Bri- 
tain and in America. Idealistic narratives of 
simple sentiment and impressive situations, 
these stories made a direct appeal to the 
general reader, and the weekly circulation 
steadily rose from two thousand to sixteen 
or seventeen thousand. Wilson published in 
all forty-eight numbers, comprising seventy- 
three tales. Favourites among ms stories 
are: 'The Poor Scholar ’ (with manifest auto- 
biographical touches), 'Tibbie Fowler,’ * The 
Vacant Chair,’ and ' Mv Black Coat, or the 
Breaking of the Bride’s Chain.’ The aeries 
was continued by Wilson’s brother, and much 
rolon^ed by Alexander Le^hton 

been publislied. In 1834 appeared Wilson’s 
'Enthusiast; a metrical tale, with other 
pieces;’ 

[Berwick Advertiser, 8 Oct. 1836 ; Border 
Magazine, 1863; Irving’s Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen ; information from Bev. James Kean, 
Berwick-on-Tweed,] T. B. 

WILSON, JOHN MATTHIAS (1813- 
1881), president of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, eldest son of William Wilson of 
South Shields, was born at that town on 
24 Sept. 1813. He received his early edu- 
cation as a day scholar at the grammar 
school of Newcaatle-on-Tyne, under .Dn 
Mortimer, subsequently headmaster of the 
City of London school. On 16 June 1832 
he was elected to a scholarship open to 
natives of the bishopric of Durham at Cor- 
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pus Cliristi College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. in 1836, M.A. in 1839, and B.D. in 
1847. While still a bachelor scholar he be- 
came tutor in 1838, and succeeded to a 
fellowship on 28 April 1841. In 1846 he 
was elected to Wliite’s professorship of 
moral philosophy, then a terminable office, 
re-elected in 1851, and finally re-elected in 
1858, after it had been converted into a per- 
manent chair. His lectures given in this 
capacity, and perhaps still more the stimu- 
lating assistance in their private work which 
he ungrudgingly afforded to his pupils, pro- 
cured him a considerable reputation in the 
university as a teacher. In the fifties and 
sixties many of the best men in Oxford 
passed under his hands, and he gave a great 
impetus to the inductive stu^ both of 
morals and psychology. This office he con- 
tinued to hold till 1874. Meanwhile, as 
a leading member of the Hebdomadal Coun- 
cil, to which he was elected soon after its first 
institution, he had taken a prominent part 
in the business of the university, for which 
his shrewd common sense specially fitted 
him, and, as an ardent university reformer, 
he was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the abolition of religious tests and in 
procuring the issue of the parliamentary 
commissions of 1864 and 1877. From 1868 
to 1872 Wilson held the college living of 
Byfield, Northamptonshire, in conjunction 
with his professorship, but this ecclesiastical 
preferment he resigned on being elected to 
the presidentship of his college, 8 May 1872. 
He entered on the duties of this office with 
much zeal and ^ergy, but, unfortunately, 
soon after his election to the presidency his 
health gave way, and during the last few 
years of his life he was largely incapacitated 
from taking part in the administration of 
the college. After a long illness he died on 
1 Dec. 1881. Hevras buried in the Holywell 
cemetery, Oxford, but is commemorated by 
a mural tablet in the college cloisters. 

Though W^ilson was a fiuent talker and 
an imgpresaive lecturer, he was singularly 
slow in composition, a circumstance due 
partly to his fastidiousness, and partly to 
the want of practice in early life. He did 
not produce any independent book, but was 
engaged for many years, in conjunction with 
the writer of the present article, on a work 
entitled * The Principles of Morals,' the fost 
^ of which appeared in the fifth year after 
is death, 1886, undertheir joint names, and 
the second part in 1887 under the name of 
Dr. Fowler alone. The share taken by Wil- 
son in the first part is indicated in the pre- 
face to the second part, and that taken in 
the second part itself in the advertisement 


at the beginning of the volume. The two 
parts were reissued with additions and cor- 
rections, in 1894, under the names of Fowler 
and Wilson. 

Wilson was a man of marked personality. 
Physically he was of strong build and com- 
manding presence. He had a determined 
will, and possessed great skill in bringing 
over other people to his own opinions. Though 
he did not lay claim to any extensive erudi- 
tion, he was full of intellectual life and 
interests, a shrewd observer, and an acute 
thinker, who, to use a favourite phrase of 
Locke, tried to ‘ bottom ’ everything. These 
qualities, combined with a deep sonorous 
voice, a frank outspokenness, a keen sense 
of humour, the knact of saying * good things,’ 
and a genial manner, made him highly 
popular among his friends, and, during the 
more vigorous period of his life, one of the 
greatest powers in the university. He was 
unmarried. Two sisters, who had lived with 
him for many years before his death, sur- 
vived him. 

[Fowler’s History of Corpus Christi College ; 
College Registers ; Foster’s Alumni Oxou. 1715- 
1886; personal knowledge ; private information,] 

T. F. 

WILSON, Sir JOHN MORILLYON 
(1783-1868), commandant of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Ohelsea, son of John Wilson^ rector 
of Whitchurch, Yorkshire, was born in 1783. 
He entered the royal navy, and served as a 
midshipman on the coast of Ireland during 
the rebellion of 1798, in the expedition to 
the Holder in 1799, and in the Mediterranean 
and Egypt in 1801. He received a medal 
from the captain-pasha of the Turkish fleet 
off Alexandria in 1801 for having saved 
the lives of the boat’s crew belongmg to a 
Turkish man-of-war. He was thrice wounded 
during his naval service, the third time so 
severely in the head that it produced total 
deafuess, in consequence of which he was 
invalided and quitted the navy in 1803. 

After the restoration of his health he en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 1st royals 
on 1 Sept. 1804, ■ The dates of his further 
commissions were : lieutenant, 28 Feb. 1805 ; 
captain, 1 Jan, 1807 ; major, 5 July 1814; 
lieutenant-colonel, 27 Nov, 1816; colonel, 
10 Jan. 1837. He served with the third 
battalion of his regiment at Walcheren in 
1809, and was twice wounded at the siege 
of Flushing. He afterwards served in the 
peninsular war, was present at the battle of 
Busaco, the retreat within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the actions of Pombal, Redinha, 
Oondeixa, Casal Nova, Foz d’Aronce, and 
Sahugal, the blockade of Almeida, and the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor. 
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Soon after the outbreak of war with the 
“United States of America in 1812, Wilson 
joined the first battalion of the 1st royals in 
Canada. He arrived towards the end of the 
year, and on 29 May 1813 was engaged in 
the attack nnder Sir George Prevost on the 
American depot at Sacketts’ Harbour, and 
on 19 June on a strong position occupied by 
the Americans at Great Sodus, where he 
received a severe bayonet wound. He took 
part in the expedition against Black Hock 
on the Niagara River near Erie, which was 
captured and burned on 11 July. He was 
at the capture of Port Niagara on 19 Dec., 
and distinguished himself in the action near 
Buffalo on 30 Dec. 1813. He was engaged 
on the Chippewa under Major-general 
Phineas Rial! on 6 June 1814, and in the 
desperate victory of the Chippewa or Lundy’s 
Lane on 25 July, when Lieutenant-general 
Sir Gordon Drummond commanded the 
British. Riall was taken prisoner, and 
“Wilson, wounded seven times and left for 
dead on the field of battle, fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and remained a prisoner 
until after the treaty of Ghent terminated 
the war in December 1814, 

For his distinguished conduct and bravery 
at Buffalo and Chippewa he received two 
brevet steps of promotion. He was also 
awarded the peninsular medal with clasps 
for Busaco and Puentes d’Onor. He was for 
some time aide-de-camp to Major-general 
Riall at Grenada in the West Indies. He 
went on the half-pay list on 25 July 1822, 
and on 16 Nov, following he was appointed 
adjutant of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 
He was gentleman usher of the privy chamber 
to Queen Adelaide for nearly twenty years 
till her death in 1849. He was made a com- 
panion of the order of the Bath and a knight 
of the royal Hanoverian Guelphic order. 
On 14 July 1865 ho was ^pointed major 
and commandant of Chelsea Hospital, where 
he died on 8 May 1868. He married, in 
1824, Amelia Elizabeth Bridgman (d. 1864), 
daughter of Colonel John Houlton. 

[Despatches ; Army Lists ; Christie’s “War in 
Canada; Gent. Mag. 1868; Royal MilitaxyCal. 
3 820; Alison’s Hist, of Europe; M'Queen’s 
Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814 ; Carmichael 
Smyth’s Wars in Canada.] R. H. V. 

WILSON^ MARGARET (1667-1685), 
the * martyr of the Solway,’ elder daughter 
of Gilbert Wilson (d, 1704), a yeoman of 
Pcnninghame, Wigtownshire, was born at 
Glenvemock in that pariah in 1667. Though 
her parents conformed to episcop^icy, Mar- 
garet and her younger sister Agnes refused 
to do so. On 18 April 1686 the sisters, 


together with a much older person, Mar- 
garet MacLachlan (aged 63), wore tried at 
Wigtown assize, before the sheriff-depute, 
David Graham (brother of Claverhoiiso), and 
three other judges, upon a charge of rebel- 
lion and attendance at field conventicles. 
All three having refused the abjuration oath, 
they were sentenced to be tied to stakes 
fixed within the fiood-mark in the water of 
Bladenoch, where the sea llowod at high 
water, so that they should be drowned by 
the incoming tide. The prisoners were con- 
fined in the tower of Wigtown church. 
Agues, who was but thirteen, was bailed out 
by her father upon a bond of 100^. (duly 
exacted upon her non-appearance), but on 
the other two sentence was carried out on 
11 May 1686. Major W indram guarded 
them to the place of execution, whither 
they were attended by a throng of spec- 
tators ; Margaret appears to have taken the 
lead throughout. ‘ The old woman’s stake,’ 
says Wodrow, *was a good way in beyond 
the other, and she was the first despatched 
. . . ’ but Margaret * adhered to her principles 
with an unshaken steadfastness.’ After the 
water had swept over her, but before she was 
dead, another chance of taking the oath was 
afforded her. < Most deliberately she refused 
and said, I will not, I am one of Christ’s 
children: let me go.” Upon which she was 
thrust down again into the water, where she 
finished her course with joy. She died a 
virgin-martyr, about eighteen years of age.’ 
An elaborate elFort has been made (NA.rinn, 
Case for the Omon) to show that the sen- 
tence was never really executed, but that a 
recommendation to pardon, made by the lords 
of the privy councu (which appears in the 
council registers), was carried into effect. 
Wodrow himself refers to the signature of a 
letter of reprieve, but there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove tiiat the death sentence was 
carried out in all its barbarity— probably 
before the notice of remission had time to be 
conveyed from Edinburgh to Wigtown. A 
horizontal slab, upon which Margaret’s name 
and, seven rude couplets were inscribed, was 
set up in Wigtown cemetery early in the 
eighteenth century, and a monumental 
obelisk was erected on Windy Ilill to the 
memory of the martyrs in 18(il. Millais’s 
well-known picture, *The Martyr of the Sol- 
way ’ (1871), was purchased by Agnew for 
472 guineas, and was subseqiiently given by 
Mr. George Holt to the Waucer Art Gallery, 
Liverpool (1895). A statue of Margaret 
Wilson was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1889 by 0. B. Birch, A.R.A. 

[WodroVs Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, 1830, iv. 248 ; Stewart’s History vindi- 
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cated in the Case of the Wigtown Martyrs, 
Edinburgh, 1867, 2nd edit. 1869 [affording a 
complete answer to] Napier’s Case for the 
Crown in re the Wigtown Martyrs, proved to be 
Myth, 1863; Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
1847, p. 237; Macaulay’s History, chap, iv.; 
James Anderson’s Ladies of the Covenant, 1851, 
pp. 427-48; Groome’s Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland s.v. ‘ Wigtown ; ’ Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. v, 540 ; see also art. Gxiaham, John, 
Viscount Dundee.] T. S. 

WlIiSOJN, MAHY ANNE (1802-1867), 
yocalist. [See under Welsh, Thomas, 
1781-1848.] 

WILSON, MATTHEW (1682-1666), 
jesuit. [See Khott, Edwaed.] 

WILSON, NICHOLAS (d. 1648), Ro- 
man catholic divine, born near Beverley, 
was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
^duating B.A. in 1608-9, and commenc- 
ing D.D. in 1633. He was related to John 
Wilson, prior of Mount Grace in Yorkshire 
(Letters and Papers of Hem'y Vllly xiv. ii. 
748). Before 1527 he was appointed chap- 
lain and confessor to Henry VlII (ih. iv. 
2641). On 7 Oct. 1628 he was collated, 
archdeacon of Oxford, and in the same year 
received from the king the vicarage of Thaxted 
in Essex (ih. iv. 4476, 4621, 4646). Wilson 
was a friend of Sir Thomas More and of' 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and was a 
zealous Roman catholic, fr^uently acting as 
an examiner of heretics (Foxb, Aetes and 
Monuments^ ed. Townsend, iv. 680, 703, 704).. 
On 28 March 1631 he wais presented by the 
king to the church of St. Thomas the Apostle 
in London (Letter's and Papers^ Vi 16^, and 
in 1633 he was elected master of Michael- 
house at Cambridge. In the latter year, 
however, when the divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon was debated in convocation, he joined 
the minority in asserting that the pope had 
power to grant a dispensation in case of 
marriage with a deceased brother’s, widow. 
About that time he was employed by the 
papal party as an itinerant preacher in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. He also 
visited Bristol, where he encountered Lati- 
mer, and threatened him with burning unless 
he mended his ways (Stbxpb, Bodes, Mem, 
1822, I. L 246; Letters and Papers of 
Hmry VXII, vL 247, 411, 433, xn. ii. 962). 
His opposition to the king soon involved 
him in peril, and on 10 April 1534, a week 
before^ the arrest of Fisher and More, he was 
committed to the Tower for refusing to take 
the oath relative to the succession to the 
crown (ib,Tn, 483, 602, 676,viii. 666, 1001 ; 
Foxb, V . 68). He was attainted of misprision 
of treason by act of parliament, deprived of 


all his preferments, and condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment. Confinement soon 
caused his resolution to falter. Before his 
own execution More wrote Mm two kindly 
letters, ^ telling him that he heard that he 
was going to take the oath, and that he for 
his own part should never counsel any man 
to do otherwise (MoEB, Bnglish Works, i. 
443). Wilson, however, hesitated for many 
months longer, and on 17 Feb. 1636-6 Eustace 
Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, wrote to 
Granvelle that it was reported that Henry 
intended putting him to death (Letters and 
Papers, x. 308). In 1637 he took the oath, 
and on 29 May he received a pardon (ib, xii. 
i. 1316, 1330, ii. 181). On 7 June 1637 he 
was presented to the deanery in the col- 
legiate church of Wimborne Minster in Dor- 
set, receiving a second grant of the same 
office on 20 May 1638, and retaining the 
office until the dissolution of the deanery in 
1647 (ib, XII. ii. 191, xxri. i. 1116). Soon 
after Ms release, however, he incurred the 
suspicion of communicating with recusants, 
and on 26 Aug. 1637 he wrote a submissive 
letter to Cromwell, professing his desire to 
conform to.the king’s wishes (ib, xil. ii. 679). 
In September he and Nicholas Heath fq. v.] 
'were appointed to confer with Cardinal Pole 
ixj. the Netherlands, and to endeavour to per- 
suade him to acknowle^e the king’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy in England. ’They re- 
ceived written instructions, in which they 
were ordered to address the cardinal only as 
* Mr. Pole ; ’ bu]b Pole’s sudden return to Italy 
prevented the mission, and Wilson was able 
to appear at Hampton Court on 16 Oct., at 
Prince Edward’s christening (ib, xii, ii. 619, 
620, 636, 911). On 20 Dec.ne was admitted 
rector of St. Martin Outwich in London, 
and earlier in the same year he was elected 
master of St. Johm’s College, Cambridge, in 
opposition to» the king’s nominee, George 
Ray [qv. v.],. aat event which nearly proved 
fa^al to the'College, Wilson did not venture 
to accept the office, and in a letter to Thomas 
Wriothesley, now in the record office, he 
disclaimed all knowledge of the society’s in- 
tention (ib. XII. ii. 426). In 1639 Wilson 
joined the majority of the lower house of 
convocation in declaring his intention to 
accept the determination of the king and 
bishops in regard to points of doctrine and 
disci]^ine similar to Hiose contained in the 
six articles (ib. xiv. i. 1066). 

Although Wilson professed to act only in 
complete submission to the king, yet accord- 
ing to Charles ^e Marillac, the French am- 
bassador, he was suspected of secret commu- 
nications with Rome (ih. xv. 736). In May 
1540 he was arrested for being privy to the 
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fligflit of Ricliard Hilliard, TunstalPs chap- 
lain, to Scotland, and for ^ relieving certain 
traitorous persons which denied the king’s 
supremacy^ (Hall, Chron. 1648, p, 838). 
On 4 J une he wrote an entreaty to Cromwell 
to intercede for him (^Letters and Papers, xv, 
747), but he remained in the Tower until 
1641, when, although excepted from the 
general pardon of the previous year, he was 
released by the king (ik xvi. 678 j Hall, p. 
841), On 20 Jul; 5 j' 1642 he was collated to 
the prebend of Bilton in York Cathedral, 
and on 14Dec. to that of Hoxton in St, Paul’s. 
He died before 8 June 1648, his will being 
proved in the same year (P. 0. C. 14 Popul- 
well). He wrote a prefatory epistle, dated 
1 J an. 1621, to a sermon preached by Fisher 
on the burning of Luther’s books, which was 
printed in the Latin edition of Fisher’s 
'Works,’ published at Wurzburg in 1697. 
He was also the author of a book printed at 
Paris before 1636 against Henrrs divorce 
{Letters and Papers^ viii. 869). S^everal ma- 
nuscript treatises by him of a theological 
nature are preserved in the record office, and 
were probabljr seized at the time of his first 
arrest {ih, viii. 162, vol. ix. index, s.v, ' Wil- 
son ’). John Leland has some lines to Wil- 
son in his 'Encomia ’ (1689, p. 61)* 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner ; Cooper’s Athense Oantabr. i. 94 ; 
Tanner’s Bibhoth. Brit.-Hib. ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Eccles, Angl. ed Hardy; Baker’s Hist, of St. 
John’s Coll. Cambr. ed. Mayor, i. 79, 110-12, 
361 ; Newcourt's Repert Eccles. Londin. 1710 
i, 164, 419, ii. 682; Works of Hugh Latimer 
(Parker Soo.), ii. 366; Bale's Select Works 
(Parker Soc.), p. 610 ; Hennessy’s Novum Re- 
pert. Londin. 1897 ; Foxo’s Actes and Monu- 
ments. ed. Townsend, v. 430, 699, vii. 466, 476, 
490, 505, 776 ; Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, 1724, 
pp. 198, 203; Ziirich Letters (Parker Soc.), 
1846, pp, 208, 211 ; Burnet’s Hist, of the Refor- 
mation, 1866; Hutchins’s Dorset, 1868, iii. 188, 
190 ; Demaus’s Life of Latimer, 1881, p, 135.1 

E. 1. C. 

WILSON, RICHARD (1714-1782), 
landscape-painter, was born at Penegoes in 
Montgomeryshire, of which his father held 
the living, op. X Aug. 1714. His motW 
was one of the Wynnes of Leeswold. His 
father was collated to Mold after Wilson’s 
birth, and gave his son, who does not seem 
tp have gone to school, an excellent classi- 
cal education* With the assistance of Sh? 
George Wynne, Wilson was sent to London 
in 1729, and placed with Thomas Wright, a 
portrait-painter, of whom little is known. 
Wilson b^n bis artistic career as a portrait- 
painter, ami attained some position in that 
branch of the profession, A portrait by hixn 


of John Hamilton Mortimer was valued by 
John Britton [q. v.] at 160 guineas in 1842. 
There are several portraits by him at the 
Garrick Club, and he painted (about 1748) 
a group of the young Prince of Wales 
(George III), his brother Edward Augustus, 
duke of York, and their tutor Dr. Ayscough. 
This picture is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery (London), as well as another of the 
two princes by themselves, evidently taken 
for or from the larger picture. In 1749 Wil- 
son went to Italy, and there he painted a 
landscape which excited the admiration of 
Francesco Zuccarelli [q.v.], who advised him 
to take to landscape-painting. This was at 
Venice, and either there or at Rome Horace 
V ernet encouraged him to do the same. The 
French painter also exchanged landscapes 
with him and showed Wilson’s in his own 
studio with generous praise to all comers. 
Wilson soon gained a considerable reputation 
in Italy as a landscape-painter, and Raphael 
Mengs painted his portrait in exchange for 
one of his landscapes. When at Venice he 
made the acquaintance of William Locke of 
Norbury [q.v.] (the patron of George Barret 
the elder [q.v.], Wilson’s rival), for whom he 
painted some sketches and landscapes. Wil- 
son was six years in Italy (principally at 
Rome) painting and giving lessons. He 
seems to have mixed with the best society. 
In 1764 he sketched Mmcenas Villa in com- 
pany with the Earls of Pembroke, Thanet, 
and Essex, and Viscount Bolingbroke. He 
travelled from Romo to Naples with Lord 
Dartmouth, for whom he painted some land- 
scapes, and reached England again in 1766. 
His reputation had preceded him to England, 
and his return excited much interest among 
Ms brother artists, but it is said that his 
merit was not at once appreciated even by 
them. ^ Paul Sandby [q.v.] is noted as an 
exception. He recommended Wilson to the 
Duke of Cumberland, for whom Wilson 
painted his celebrated picture of 'Niobe,’ 
which was exhibited at the Society of Artists 
in 1760, and engraved by Woollett in 1761. 
Wilson painted the subiect three times; his 
earliest painting of it belonged to Sir George 
Beaumont, and was engraved by S. Smith 

S ures by William Sharp), and is now in 
National Galley ; another was bought 
by the Marquis of Stafford, His picture of 
a ' View of Rome from the Villa Madama ’ 
(exhibited 1766) was bought by the Marquis 
of Tavistock. These and other works brought 
him the reputation of the greatest landscape- 
painter of the day, but his fame gained him 
scanty employment. 

Betvveen 1760 and 1768 Wilson exhibited 
over thirty pictures ftt the Society of Brit idh 
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Artists, including some of his best known 
pictures. Besides the works already men- 
tioned there were ‘ Temple of Olitumnus’ and 
'The Lake of Nemi^ (1761) ; a landscape 
with hermits (1762) (possibly that engraved 
under the title of ' Tne White Monk^ ; ' A 
large landscape with Phaeton’s petition to 
Apollo,’ exhibited in 1763 and afterwards 
repeated ; 'A Summer Storm, with the Story 
of the two Lovers firom Thomson (Celadon 
and Amelia)’ (1766), and 'A Storm at Day- 
break, with the Story of Oeyx and Alcione 
— Ovid’s Metam.’ (the picture, part of which 
is said to have been painted from a pot of 
porter and a Stilton cheese). Many of his 
pictures of this period were en^aved by 
Woollett, William Byrne, J. Roberts, and 
others, most of them for Boydell. Although 
the subjects were principally Italian, he ex- 
hibited a few English and Welsh scenes, 
including 'View near Chester,’ 'Carnarvon 
Castle,’ and 'Snowdon,’ and 'A View of a 
Ruin in Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales’s Garden at Kew.’ 

Wilson was one of the first members of 
the Royal Academy who were nominated by 
George III at its institution in 1768, and 
he contributed regularly to its exhibitions 
till 1780. During this period there was 
little change in his art. ^ 1770 he sent his 
picture of ' Cicero and his two friends Atticus 
and Quintus at his villa at Arpinum ’ (en- 
graved by Woollett for Boydell). In 1771 
he sent ' A View near Winstay, the seat of 
Sir Watkins W. Wynn, Bart.; ’ one of Crow 
Castle, near Llangollen; and another of 
Houghton, the seat of the late Marq[uis of 
Tavistock. In 1774 he painted a large 
picture, six feet by five, of the ' Cataract 
of Niagara, from a drawing by Lieutenant 
Pierie of the Royal Artillery ’ (engraved by 
William Byrne), and a view of Cader Idris, 
perhaps the picture taken from the summit 
of this mountain which was engraved by 
E. and M. Rooker. In 1776 he exhibited 
' Passage of the Alps at Mount Cenis ’ and 
three others, including a ' Lake of Nemi,’ 
a favourite subject with him and his few 
customers. In 1776 he sent 'A View of 
Sion House from Richmond Gardens, ’possibly 
the picture which at this date or before is 
said to have been the cause of the loss of 
court patronage. He asked sixty guineas for 
it, to which Lord Bute objected as too much, 
upon which the artist replied that if the king 
could not pay the sum at once, he would take 
it in instalments. This story is generally told 
of a date previous to the institution of the 
Royal Academy, but there is no trace of the 
picture before 1776. After this the only pic- 
ture of importance by him which appeared at 


the academy was ‘ Apollo and the Seasons,’ 
exhibited in 1779 ; but another celebrated 
picture, ' Meleager and Atalanta,’ which was 
not exhibited, was engraved by Woollett 
and Pouncey and published in this year. 
The figures in this picture were supplied by 
Mortimer. A mezzotint by Earlom from, 
the same picture, or a replica of it, appeared 
in 1771. In 1780 he sent a ' View of Tabley, 
Cheshire, the seat of Sir F. Leicester,’ his 
last contribution to the exhibitions. 

This was probably one of his commissions, 
and they were very few ; for in spite of his 
reputation, which was always high, he had 
to suffer from almost continuous neglect — a 
neglect increasing with his years. At last 
the pawnbrokers were his principal custo- 
mers, but he found it difficult to sell even 
to them. While he could get scarcely suf- 
ficient employment to live, other inferior 
artists, like George Barret the elder, George 
Smith of Chichester, and Zuccarelli,fiourished 
exceedingly. Moreover, he had to suffer 
special mortifications. In a contest for fame 
with Smith of Chichester before the Royal 
Society that august body decided against 
Wilson. His picture of Kew Gardens was 
returned to him by the king, and, worst of 
all perhaps, he had to listen to a deputation 
of artists headed by Edward Penny [(j. v.], 
who recommended him to adopt the lighter 
style of Zuccarelli. He is said to have 
offended them by the warmth of his remarks 
on this occasion. 

For many years Wilson lived in the Great 
Piazza of Covent Garden, and from 1771-2 
he was at 36 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
from which he was able to enjoy the view 
of the country away to Hampstead and High- 
gate. During 1777-8 he was at 24 Norton 
Street,andin 1779 in Great Titchfield Street, 
but as he grew poorer he had to seek more 
modest quarters, until at length he lived in 
a wretched lodging in Tottenham Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. He was reduced to 
pch straits that when one day a young friend 
introduced a lady who gave him a commis- 
sion for two pictures he had not money to 
buy paints and brushes to execute them. On 
another occasion he asked Barry [see Babby, 
Jambs, 1741-1806] if he knew any one mad 
enough to employ a landscape-painter. 

In 1776, on the death of Francis Hayman 
[q. y.], he applied for and obtained the post 
of librarian to the Royal Academy, for which 
he was well fitted by his education and taste, 
and its slender stipend was a welcome addi- 
tion to his resources. A few years after this 
he inherited from his brother small estate 
at Llanberis, which enabled him to live in 
comfort for the short remnant of his days. 
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He retired into Wales in 1781, and died 
suddenly at Oolomondie, the residence of his 
relative, Mrs. Jones, near Llanberis, on 
16 May 1782. He was buried in the church- 
yard at St. Mary-at-Mold. 

Wilson is now acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest of English landscape-painters. 
His art was based upon that of Salvator 
Bosa, Gaspar Poussin, and Claude. It was 
inspired by the scenery of Italy, and espe- 
cially of the Campagna, with its clear bright 
skies and ancient ruins. It was somewW 
formal and careless of detail, but in grandeur 
of design, in breadth of treatment, in the 
harmony of its rich but quiet colour, and in 
the reniering of space and air, Wilson has 
few rivals. His pictures of his own country, 
like the noble * Snowdon from Nantlle,’ lent 
by Mr. E. Worsley-Taylor to the 1899 exhi- 
bition in the corporation of London art gal- 
lory, are among lus finest works ; and, though 
they have a strong resemblance to his pic- 
tures of Italy, they contain much local truth 
of form and atmosphere, He used a very re- 
stricted palette, and painted with one brush. 

In person Wilson was stout and robust, 
and above the middle size. In later years 
his face was blotchy and his nose red, the 
result possibly of large potations of porter, 
which IS said to have been his only luxury. 
ITis fondness for this beverage was so well 
known that Zoffany introduced him with a 
pot of it at his elbow into his picture of the 
royal academicians (1773), but painted it 
out when Wilson threatened to thrash him. 
He was shy of society, especially when years 
of neglect and poverty had embittered him. 
He lived in and for his art, confident in his 
own genius and scornful of the opinions of 
others. His spirit never broke * 5 his faith 
never faltered; he made no concession to 
popular opinion, but fought for his own 
ideals to the last. Even among artists he* 
seems to have had few friends except Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, Paul Sandby, James Barry, 
and J. H. Mortimer. With Sir Joshua 
Beynolds he was not on cordial terms, but 
there seems to be no sufficient pounds for 
Qunningham^s charges of hostility on the 
art of Eeynolds. They seem principally 
ased on the story of Wilson’s retort to 
Eeynolds when, ignoring Wilson’s presence 
at a social gathering of academicians at 
the Turk’s Head in Qerrard Street, Sir 
Joshua proposed the health of Gainsborough 
as 'the best landscape-painter,’ on which 
Wilson added aloud, ' and the best portrait- 
painter too.’ On the other hand, Eeynolds 
.^airjed commissions for two pictures by 
A when the latter was in sore straits, 
his manner and character Cunningham 


tells us 'he loved truth and detested flattery; 
he could endure a joke, but not contradic- 
tion. He was deficient in courtesy of speech. 
His conversation abounded with information 
and humour, and his manners, which were 
at first repulsive, gx*adually smoothed down 
as he grew animated. Tliose who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his friendship agree in pro- 
nouncing him a man of strong sense, intelli- 
gence, and refitioment.’ 

Mengs’s portrait of 'Wilson was engraved 
by W. Bond for John Britton’s ' The Pine 
Arts of the British School,’ and appears as 
a frontispiece to Wright’s 'Life* of the 
artist. A caricat\ire profile of him with a 
red nose, and a maulsticlt on his shoulder, 
was drawn by Sir George Beaumont, and 
etched for the title-page of I’homas IList- 
higs’s ' Notes from Etchings from the Works 
of E. Wilson,’ 1826. 

It must have been when Wilson was dead 
or dying that Dr, Wolcot (Peter Pindar) 
wrote his celebrated lines about ' Hod-nosed 
Wilson,’ which were published in his first 
volume of ‘ Lyric Odes to the Eoyal Acade- 
micians ’ (1782), and conclude as follows ; 

But, honest Wilson, never min<l ; 

Immortal praises thou shalt find, 

And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 

Thou start’st at my prophetic rhymes : 

Don’t bo impatient for those times ; 

Wait till thou hast boon dead a hundred year. 
This prophecy has been more than justified. 
In 1806 a ' Niobe ’ (belonging to the Duke of 
Gloucester) was sold to Sir F. Baring for 
830^, In 1814 the Exhibition of Deceased 
Masters at the British Institution contained 
over eighty of Wilson’s paintings, In 1827, 
at Lord do Tabley’s sale, 'On the Arno’ 
fetched 493^. lO^* Those prices have been 
exceeded since, especially during the last 
five-and-twonty years, during wkicli many 
©f his finest pictures have been exhibited at 
the Eoyal Academy, the Grosvonor Gallery, 
and other exhibitions all over the country. 
At the Duke of Hamilton’s sale in 1882 a 
'View of Home— Simsot ’ fetched 1,060/. 
Besides the 'Niobe’ there are several small 
works by Wilson in the National Gallery, 
and two fine pictures in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, At the British Museum are 
a large nmnber of Wilson’s sketches in Italy. 
They are very slight — mere intimations of 
subjects for pictures. There is also the fine 
early drawing of a large head referred to in 
Edwards’s ' Anecdotes.’ 

Wilson had several pupils, the most im- 

f ortant of whom were Joseph Farington 
q.v,] and William Hodges [q.v.] 

[Some Account of the Life of Richard Wilson, 
by T. Wright of Norwood, 1824; Hastings’s 
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Notes from Etchings from. Works of B. Wilson; 
Cunningham’s Lives, ed. Heaton; Edwards’s 
Anecdotes ; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times ; 
Bedgraves’ Centu]^; Redgrave’s Diet.; Leslie 
and Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Hea- 
ton’s Concise History of Painting, ed. Monk- 
house; Catalogues of the Society of Artists, 
Royal Academy, and British Institution.] 

0. M. 


WILSOH, ROBERT, the elder (d. 1600), 
actor and playwright, was one of the players 
who joined the Earl of Leicester’s company 
on its establishment in 1674. He at once 
gained a reputation as a comic actor almost 
equal to that of Richard Tarlton [q. v.] 
Gabriel Harvey wrote in 1679 to the poet 
Spenser, complaining that his friends were 
(figuratively speaking) thrusting him * on the 
stage to make tryall of his extemporallfaculty 
and to play Wylson's or Tarleton^s parte’ 
(Habvey, WorkSj ed. Grosart, i. 126), In 
1683 Wilson was chosen to be one of twelve 
actors who were formed into the Queen Eliza- 
beth’s company. With the queen’s company 
he was connected till 1688. Stow remarked 
that among the twelve players of the queen’s 
original company the most efficient were 
the 'two rare men’ Wilson and Tarlton. 
Stow credited Wilson (to whom he erro- 
neously gave the Christian name of Thomas) 
with a ' quick, delicate, refined, extemporal 
wit ’ (Stow, Chronicle^ ed. Howes, London, 
1631, p. 698, sub anno 1683). A.fter 1688 
Wilson seems to have transferred his ser- 
vices to Lord Strange’s company of actors, 
which subsequently passed to the patronage 
of the lord chamberlain, and was joined by 
Shakespeare. Wilson maintained his repu- 
tation for extemporising until the end of the 
century. In 1698 Francis Meres, after re- 
calling the triumphs of Tarlton, who died 
in 1688, noted that his place had since been 
filled by ' our witty Wfison, who for learning 
and extemporal wit in this faculty is with- 
out compare or compeer; as to his great 
and eternal commendations, he manifested 
in his challenge at the Swan, on the Bank 
Side.’ No other reference is known to 
Wilson’s ' challenge ’ at the Swan Theatre. 
Meres also mentions ' Wilson ’ among ' the 
best poets for comedy,’ but ‘there he pro- 
bably refers to a younger Robert Wilson (see 
below) . Thomas Hey wood, in his ' Apologia 
for Actors,’ 1612, numbers the elder ' Wil- 
son ’ among English players of distinction who 
flourished conspicuously 'before his time.’ 

Wilson also made a reputation as a 
writer of plays. In 1680 Thomas Lodge 
replied in a 'Defence of Poetry, Musick, 
and Stage Plays’ to Stephen Gosson’s 
‘Schools of Abuse.’ Lodge incidentally 


charged Gosson with plagiarism in a lost 
play on the subject of 'Catilines Con- 
spiracy,’ and declared that he preferred 
to Qosson’s effort 'Wilson’s shorte^ and 
sweete [drama on the identical topic], a 
peece surely worthy prayse, the practise 
of a good scholler ’ (Hunterian Club edition, 
1879, p. 43). No play by Wilson dealing 
with Catiline is extant, but on 21 Aug. 1698 
the theatrical manager Philip Henslowe 
advanced to ' Robert Wilson ’ ten shillings 
on security of his play of ‘ Catiline,’ which 
he was writing in con] unction with Henry 
Chettle (Henslowe, hiary^ p. 132). ^ I’his 
piece, like its forerunners, is lost, but it was 
possibly a version of Wilson’s earlier play, 
revised by the younger Robert, who regu- 
larly worked for Henslowe. 

The four extant plays which may be 
assigned to the comic actor with some 
confidence are loosely constructed moralities 
in which personified vices and virtues 
play the leading parts. The characters 
are very numerous. There is hardly any 
plot. The metre employed is various, 
and includes ballad doggerel, short rhyming 
lines, rhyming heroics and blank verse, 
besides occasional passages in prose. The 
earliest of the extant pieces for which 
Wilson may be held responsible bears tho 
title, ' A right excellent and famous 
Comedy called the Three Ladies of London. 
Wherein is Notablie declared and set foorth, 
how by the meanes of Lucar, Loue and 
Conscience is so corrupted, that the one is 
married to Dissimulation, the other fraught 
with all abhomination. A Perfect Patterne 
for all Estates to looke into, and a worke 
right worthie to be marked. Written by 
R. W., as it hath been publiquely played. 
JLt London [by Roger Warde],’ 1684, black 
letter, 4to. A second edition, with some 
variations, followed in 1692, Of the 1684 
edition copies are in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Pepysian (Magdalene 
College, Cambridge) libraries. Of the 
second edition a perfect copy is at Bridg- 
water House, and an imperfect copy at the 
British Museum. At the end of Doth im- 
pressions appear the words, ' Finis Paul 
Bucke.’ Bucke was probably the copyist 
employed by the acting company which first 
produced the piece ; he seems to have been 
himself an actor. 'The Three Ladies’ of 
the play are Lucre, Love, and Conscience. 
Love and Conscience are perverted by the 
machinations of Lucre and Dissimulation. 
A few concrete personages appear with the 
allegorical abstractions. One episode deak ; 
with the effort of a Jewish creditor, G^o)^ ’ 
tus, to recover a debt from an Italian m erk 
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chant, Mercatore. Manyexpresaions in these 
scenes adumbrate the language of Shylock 
and Antonio in the ^ Merchant of Venice/ 
and there can be no doubt that {Shakespeare 
■was familiar with Wilson’s portrayal of the 
Jew Gerontus (Sidney Lee, Life of Shake- 
speare). The clown of the piece is called 
Simplicity, and that rdle may have been 
undertaken by the author. 

In 1690 there was published in continua- 
tion of ‘ The Three Ladies ’ a piece entitled 
^The Pleasant and Stately Ifforall of the 
three Lordes and three Ladies of London. 
With the great Joy and Pompe, Solemnized 
at their Manages, commically interlaced 
with much honest Mirth, for pleasure and 
recreation, among many Morall observa- 
tions, and other important matters of due 
Hegard. By R. W., London ’ (printed by R. 
Jhones), 1690 (black letter, 4to, with an 
engraving on the title). The volume was 
licensed for the press on 31 July 1690. A 
copy is in the Malone Collection in the 
Bodleian Librarv. The prologue is spoken 
by the City of London; the same three 
ladies as in the preceding pieces are wooed 
by three series of gallants, entitled re- 
spectively Lords of London policy, Pomp, 
and Pleasure), Lords of Spain (Pride, 
Ambition, and Tyranny), and Lords of 
Lincoln (Desire, Delight, and Devotion). 
Simplicity again figures as the clown. A 
tribtite is incidentally paid by the author 
to the merits of the actor Tarlton, 

The ^ Three Ladies ’ and the ' Three Lords 
and Three Ladies’ were reprinted by Mr, 
J. P. Collier in a volume entitled ' Five Old 
Plays’ issued by the Roxburghe Club in 
1851. They reappeared in Dodsley’s * Col- 
lection of Old English Plays ’ (ed. W. Carew 
Hazlitt, 1874, vi. 244-602). 

Wilson also wrote an interlude or mo- 
rality which was licensed for the press to 
Cuthbert Burby on 7 June 1694, and was 
published in that year (being printed by 
John Danter) under the title of ^The 
Coblers Prophesie. Written by Robert 
Wilson, gent.’ Most of the characters are 
allegorical, and include personifications of 
Contempt, Ne-wfangledness, Folly, and the 
like, but many of the gods and goddesses of 
classical mythology also figure in the dra- 
matis personcB. Copies of this rare quarto 
are in the libraries of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, Bridgwater House, and the 
Pepysian Collection at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. John Payne Collier described 
a copy in which a few lines had been sup- 
lied in manuscript by George Chapman 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. li. 422). A 
similar production, licensed for the press 


to Thomas Creede on 13 May 1694, and 
published anonymously next year under the 
title of ^The Pedlers Prophesy,’ may on 
internal evidence be attributed to Wilson. 
Copies are in the British Miuseum and Bod- 
leian libraries. 

Mr. Fleay, for reasons that are not con- 
vincing, assigns to Wilson the play of * Fair 
Em, the Miller’s Daughter of Manchester : 
with the love of William the Conqueror,’ 
of which the first known impression ap- 

n red in 1631. The piece was in existence 
ore 1691, when it was denounced by 
Robert Greene, in his ' Farewell to Folly,’ 
for reflecting on himself (cf. Simpson, School 
of Shahf^ere, vol. ii.) 

There is little doubt that Wilson the 
actor and playwright was identical with 
* Robert Wilson, yoman (a player),’ who was 
buried at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on 20 Nov. 
1600. 

Another Rodeet Wilson (1679-1610), 
one of the hack-writers regularly employed 
by the theatrical manager Henslowe from 
1698 to 1600, was probably the comedian’s 
son, and was baptised at St. Botolph’s 
Church, Bishopsgate, on 22 Sept, 1679, 
The ‘Wilson’ mentioned by Meres among 
the ‘best’ writers of comedy of the day 
figures in Meres’s list in close conjunction 
with Chettle, Hathaway, Munday, and 
others of Henslowe’s hack-writers. The 
reference was doubtless suggested by the 
dramatic work done by the younger Wilson 
in Henslowe’s service. Only one of the pieces 
in which Robert Wilson, Henslowe’s drudge, 
had a hand survives, and that — ‘ The First 
Part of Sir John Oldcastle ’ — ^lias no resem- 
blance in style to the moral interludes 
that are assignable to tho comic actor* The 
first and second parts of ‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ were completed for Henslowe on 
16 Oct. 1699 by Wilson in collaboration 
with Drayton, Hathaway, and Munday. It 
was suggested by the puritan protest raised 
against Shakespeare’s plays dt ‘ Henry IV,’ 
in which the character Falstaff ori^nally 
bore the appellation of Sir John Oldcastle* 
The first part — an historical drama — ^is alone 
extant. It was published in two editions 
by T[homas] P[avier] in 1600, and was im-^ 
pudently described on the title-page of one 
edition as the work of Shakespeare. ‘ Cati- 
line’s Conspiracy,’ which Wilson and Chettle 
prepared for Henslowe in August 1599, may 
be based on the earlier effort by the elder 
Robert Wilson, of which Lodge makes 
mention. In many other productions the 
younger man’s collaborators were Chettle, 
Dekker, and Drayton ; but his contributions 
> seem to have been the smallest of the four. 
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Lost pieces for which Eohert Wilson and 
these three colleagues were paid by Hens- 
lowe were called ‘ The first part of Godwin 
and his three sons ’ (26 and 30 March 1698) ; 

^ Piers of Exton ' (28 March 1698) ; * Black 
Batman of the North ^ (22 May 1698); and 
the second part of 'Godwin' (May-June 
1598). Wilson's collaborators in ' llichard 
Coeur de Lion's Funeral' were Ohettle, 
Drayton, and Munday (June 1698); in the 
second part of ‘Black Batman,' Ohettle 
(June- July 1698) ; in the 'Madman's Morris,' 
in 'Hannibal and Hermes, or one Worse 
Feared than Hurt,' and in ' Piers of Win- 
chester,' Dekker and Drayton (June-July 
1698); in 'Chance Medley,’ Dekker and 
Munday (19-24 Aug. 1698) ; and in ' Owen 
Tudor,' Drayton, Hathaway, and Munday 
(10 Jan. 1699-1600). On 8 Nov. 1699 Hens- 
lowe paid Wilson for a piece called ' Henry 
Richmond,' which he seems to have produced 
single-handed (cf. Waenjbb, Dulwich Qatar 
logue^ p. 16). Wilson was usually in pecu- 
niary distress. He owed Henslowe money 
in June 1698, and borrowed ten shillings of 
him on 1 Nov. 1599 ; a receipt for this loan 
in his autograph is extant at Dulwich (Hbns- 
LOWBjDf^ry, ed. J. P. Collier, passim). He 
appears to have married Mary Eaton at St. 
Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate, on 24 June 
1606, and to have died on 22 Oct. 1610, 
being buried in the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less. 

[Collier’s Introduction to Five Old Plays 
(Roxburghe Club), 1851, reprinted in Dodeley’s 
Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, pp. 3 seq. ; Collier's Me- 
moirs of the Principal Actors, p. xviii; Collier’s 
History of Dramatic Poetry; Ward’s English 
Dramatic Literature, 1898; Fleay’s Chronicle 
of the English Drama ; Lee's L&e of Shake- 
speare.] S. L. 

WILSON, ROBERT (1808-1882), engi- 
neer, was born in 1803 at Dunbar, Had- 
dingtonshire, where his father, a fisherman, 
was drowned in 1810. When quite a child 
he became an expert sculler, and he con- 
ceived the idea of making a propeller to be 
fixed to the stern of vessels. After a meagre 
education, he removed from Dunbar on 
bein^ apprenticed to a joiner. The problem 
of his propeller continued to occupy his 
attention, and in 1827 his model was brought 
by James Hunter under the notice of the 
Earl of Lauderdale, who, after satisi^ng 
himself as to the feasibility of the invention, 
promised to introduce it to the admiralty. 
In the following year a committee of the 
Highland Society proved the success of the 
plan, and granted Wilson lOZ. on condition 
of receiving the model. In 1832 he was 
awarded a silver medal by the Scottish 


Society of Arts, and the invention was 
brought by them before the admiralty. 
It was discussed by the officials with scant 
courtesy, though they afterwards, in 1840, 
adopted the similar invention of Sir Francis 
Pettit Smith [q, v.] Wilson, after spend- 
ing^ a few years in Edinburgh as an 
engineer, removed to Manchester, and in 
1838 was manager of James Nasmyth's 
Bridgwater foundry at Patricroft, near that 
city. He had an important share in per- 
fecting the steam-hammer invented by James 
Nasmyth [q. y.] Wilson's share in the tool 
was its self-acting motion, which was patented 
by Nasmyth in July 1843. The first ham- 
mer was in use at the Low Moor ironworks, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire, from August 1843 
to 1863, when Wilson, who was then en- 
gineer of that establishment, added to it the 
' circular balanced valve.' In 1866, on the 
retirement of Nasmyth, he left Low Moor 
and became managing partner of the firm of 
Nasmyth, Wilson, 8c Co. He afterwards 
constructed the great double-acting hammer 
at the Woolwicn Royal Arsenal, this im- 
proved action being patented in 1861. In 
1880 the war department made him a grant 
of 600Z. for the use of his double-action 
screw-propeller as applied to the fish tor- 
pedo.^ The history of his first great inven- 
tion is contained in a pamphlet which he 
published in 1860, and republished in 1880, 
entitled 'The Screw Propeller: who in- 
vented it ? ’ Between 1842 and 1880 he took 
out twenty-four patents for valves, pistons, 
propellers, and hydraulic and other ma- 
chinery. His first patent for an hydraulic 
packing-press was token out in conjunction 
with Nasmyth in 1856, and he subsequently 
made many improvements in this successful 
machine. 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1873, and was a 
member of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts. He died at Matlock, Derbyshire, on 
28 July 1882, and was buried at St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Barton-on-Irwell, not far from his 
residence, Ellesmere House, Patricroft. He 
was twice married, and left four sons and 
four daughters. 

He is to be distinguished from another 
Robert Wilson, inspector for the Manchester 
Steam Users' Association, and author of a 
'Treatise on Steam Boilers,' 1873, and 
'Boiler and Factory Chimneys,' 1877, 

[Manchester Guardian, 1 Aug. 1882 ; Engineer, 
4 Aug. 1882 ; Axon's Lancashire Gleanings, 1883, 
p.297 ; Rowlandson’s History of the Steam Ham- 
mer, JEcdes, 1864; Chambers's Encydops&dia, 
1892, ix. 706 ; Specifications of Patents; Man- 
chester City News, 15 Jan. 1898.] C. W. S. 
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WILSON, KOBEET ARTHUE (1820P- 
1875), Irish humourist and poet, w^born at 
Falcaragh, co. Donegal, -where his father, 
Arthur Wilson, was a coastguardsman, about 
1820. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Catherine Hunter, a native of Islandma^ee, 
CO. Antrim, contrived to give him a fairly 
good education at home before sending him 
to Baymunterdoney school. He became a 
teacher at Ballycastle, Antrim, after leaving 
school, but only for a short period. About 
1840 he emigrated to America, where he re^ 
mained some years, working as a journalist. 
On his return to Ireland he joined the staff 
of a paper in Enniskillen, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Dublin to take up the position of 
sub-editor of the Nation,^ under Charles 
Gavan D ujffy . His knowledge of the tenant- 
right question was found particularly useful 
in his new employment. But his restlessness 
prevented him from remaining long in Dub- 
lin, and he went back to Enniskillen, editing 
there successively ‘ The Impartial Beporter ’ 
and ^The Fermanagh Mail.^ In 1866 he 
went to Belfast, where he became the lead- 
ing writer on the * Morning News.’ In a 
short time he was recognised^ as the most 
popular of Ulster -writers. His ‘ Letters to 
my Cousin in Ameriky,’ which appeared in 
the paper under the signature of ^ Barney 
Maglone,’ made the fortune of the ^aper, and 
were read with delight, not only m Ulster, 
but over the rest of Ireland. The circulation 
of the ^ Morning News’ was enormously in- 
creased, and for some years Wilson’s clever 
prose satires on local celebrities and humorous 
lyrics proved the most popular literature in 
the north. To the ‘ Ulster Weekly News’ 
and other journals, under the signatures of 
‘Young Ireland,’ ‘ Erin Oge,’ and ‘Jonathan 
Allman,’ he contributed racy poems in 
northern dialect, many of which are still 
familiar to Ulster men. His eccentricities 
and irregularities, however, prevented him 
from doing any enduring work, and his ten- 
dency to drink became more and more pro- 
nounced as he grew older and finally led to 
his death. While on a visit to Dublin during 
the O’Oohnell centenary celebrations in 1876, 
he drank more than usual, and on 10 Aug. 
was found dead in his room. His body was 
removed to Belfast, and buried, in the 
presence of a vast number of people, in 
the Borough cemetery, where a monument 
has been erected to his memory by public 
subscription. Some of his poems are admi- 
rable — all are racy of Ulster. A small se- 
lection from them was published in Dublin 
and Belfast, 1894, under the title of ‘ Reliques 
of Barney Madone.’ The volume, which 
was edited by F. J. Bigger and J. S# Crone, 


contains a portrait and a biographical intro- 
duction by the present writer. The only work 
issued by Wilson himself was a humorous 
‘ Almeynack for all Ireland, an’ whoever else 
wants it,’ London, 1871. 

[O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland ; Belfast 
Morning News, 11-15 Aug, 1875; information 
from Mr. John Wilkinson, Falcaragh, co, Done- 
gal.] D. J. O’D. 

WILSON, Sir ROBERT THOMAS 
(1777-1849), general and governor of Gi- 
braltar, fourth child and third son of the por- 
trait painter Benjamin Wilson fq.v.], was 
born m Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, on 17 Aug. 1777. He was educated 
at Westminster school, and also under Dr. 
Joseph Warton at Winchester. After the 
death of his father^ and naother, his elder 
sister, Frances, married early in 1798 Colonel 
Bosville of the Coldstream guards, who was 
killed on 15 Aug. 1793 at the battle of Lin- 
celles; with her assistance Wilson joined 
the Duke of York in the following year at 
Courtray, furnished with a letter of recom- 
mendation from the king. He was at once 
enrolled as a cornet of the 15th light dragoons. 

He took part in the storm and capture of 
Pr4mont on 17 April 1794 and tlio action 
of the 18th. On the 24th he was one of oiglit 
officers with the two squadrons of the ir)th 
light dragoons who, with two sqtiadrons of 
Leopold’s hussars, mustering altogether 
under three hundred sabres, attacked and 
routed a very superior French force at Vil- 
Iier8-on-0ouch6. This action prevented tbe 
capture of the emperor Fraiicis II, whom tbe 
French were endeavouring to intercept on 
his journey from Valenciennes to Oatillou, 
and had already cut oif by their patrols. Tli e 
results of this magnificent charge, undertaken 
with the full knowledge of the danger incurred 
and of the object to be attained, were twelve 
hundred of the enemy killed and wounded, 
three pieces of cannon captured, and tbe with- 
drawal of all French posts from the S(41e, 
with the consequent safety of the emperor. 
Wilson’s horse was wounded under him. 
Four years later the emperor caused nine 
commemorative gold medals to be struck-p 
the only impressions — one to be deposited in 
the imperial cabinet, and the others to be 
bestowed upon the eight British officers of 
the 16th light dragoons, George III gave 
permission for them to be worn ‘as an 
honorary badge of their bravery in the field’ 
{London Gaaette^ 9 June 1798). In 1800 the 
emperor conferred upon the same officers the 
cross of the order of Maria Theresa, which 
George HI on 2 June 1801 permitted them 
to accept, with the rank of baron of the holy 
Roman empire and of knighthood attached* 
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Two days after the affair of Villiers-en- 25th. Wilson left Egypt on 11 S^t. and" 
Couch6, Wilson was engaged with his regi- returned to England b^y Malta and Toulon, 
ment in the action at Gateau (26 April), fie arriving at the end of December. He was 
also took part in the battle of Tournay, or made a knight of the order of the Orescent 
the Marque, on 10 May; in the capture of of Turkey for his services in Egypt, 
Lannoy,feoubaix,andMouveauxonthel7th; In 1802 Wilson published ^Tne History 
in the disastrous retreat on the 18th to ofthe British Expedition to Egypt ' (l.p.4to), 
Templeuve, when he commanded the rear- which went through several editions, was 
guard, and when the light cavalry, accord- translated into French in 1803 from an oc- 
ing to an eye-witness, * performed wonders tavo edition in two volumes published that 
of valour ’ (Beowk, Journal ) ; at the battle year, and also appeared in an abridged form, 
of Pont ii Chin on 22 May ; and at the action The fourth edition in 1803 contained 
of Duffel on 16 July. He greatly distin- Sketch of the Present State of the Country 
guished himself in September at Boxtel-on- and its Means of Defence,' with a portrait of 
the-Dommel, when, with Captain Oalcraft Sir Ralph Abercromby. Lord Nelson wrote 
and the patrol, he penetrated to the French a characteristic letter to Wilson, on receipt 
headquarters, captured an aide-de-camp of of a presentation copy, which is printed in 
General Vandamme and two gendarmes, Randolphs ' Life of Nelson.' The work de- 
mounted them on the general's horses, and, rived especial popularity from the charges 
notwithstanding that a regiment of red of cruelty which it brought against Buona- 
hussars and a regiment of dragoons pursued parte, both towards his prisoners at Jaffa 
for six miles by separate roads to cut him and his own soldiers at Cairo. Of these 
ott‘, made good his retreat with the captives; charges the emperor complained to the 
and on the same evening falling in with a British government, but, receiving no satia- 
party of French infantry cut it to pieces, faction, caused a counter report to be issued 
The British army having retreated into Ger- by Colonel Sebastiani. Wilson was ap- 
many, Wilson returned to England at the pointed inspecting field-officer in Somerset 
end of 1795, and joined the dep6t at Croydon and Devonshire under General Simcoe. 
in February 1796. In 1804 Wilson published an ‘Inquiry 

He was promoted to be lieutenant, by into the Present State of the Military Force 
purchase, on 31 Oct. 1794, and on 21 Sept, of the British Empire with a View to its 
1796 he purchased his troop. He married Reorganization,' 8vo, in which he made his 
in 1797, and in May 1798 accompanied first public protest against corporal punish- 
Major-general St. John to Ireland, and ment in the army, and was complimented 

served as brigade-major on his staff, and by Sir Francis Burdett in a letter dated 

afterwards as aide-de-camp during the re- 13 Aug. 1804 for the service thus rendered 
hellion of 1798. He rejoined his regiment to humanity. 

in 1799, and accompanied it to the fielder ; Wilson purchased a lieutenant-colonelcy 
in this campaign the 15th light dragoons in the 19th light dragoons in this month, 
were greatly distinguished at Egmont-op-Zee and on 7 March 1805 exchanged into the 
on 2 Oct, Wilson also took part in the 20th light dragoons. He sailed with 230 

actions of 6 and 10 Oct., and returned with of them in the expedition under Sir David 

the regiment to England in November. ^ Baird and Sir Home Popham on 27 Aug. 

On 28 June 1800 he purchased a majority from Cork harbour for the Cape of Good 
in Hompesch's mounted riflemen, then serv- Hope, and after a voyage to Brazil, where 
ing under Sir Ralph Abercromby in the he purchased horses for the cavalry, and a 
Mediterranean, and in the autumn travelled narrow escape from shipwreck, disembarked 
across the continent to Vienna on a mission with General Beresford on 7 Jan. 1806 in 
to Lord Minto, by whom he was sent to the Saldanha Bay, Cape of Good Hope, as an ad- 
Austrian army in Italy. Having communi- vanced guard. After the battle of Blaauw- 
cated with General Bellegarde and Lord berg, which took place just before his ar- 
William Bentinck, he proceeded to join rivS, Wilson was employed in command of 
Abercromby. He landed at Aboukir Bay thecavalryonoutpostduty until the terms of 
on 7 March 1801, and took part in the action the capitulation were settled, and in receiv- 
of the 13th and in the battle of Alexandria ing arms, colours, guns, and horses at Simon's 
on the 21st, when Abercromby fell and was Bay until General Janssen and the Dutch 
succeededby Major-general (afterwards Lord) troops were deported in February. In June 
Hutchinson ; the latter employed Wilson on he obtained leave of absence and returned 
several missions. In July he entered Cairo to England in the Adamant, but was nearly 
with Hutchinson, was at the siege of Alex- lost at sea in passing from one ship to an- 
andria in August, and its capitu^lation on the other of the fleet. 
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On 3 Nov. 1800 Wilson having been at- 
tached to the stalf of Lord Hutchinson, then 
going on a special mission to zhe Prussian 
court, embarked with him at Yarmouth in 
the frigate Astrsea, and was nearly wrecked 
in the Oattegat on the Anhalt shore, the 
guns having to he thrown overboard. He 
accompanied Lord Hutchinson and the king 
of Prussia to Memel in January 1807, and in 
Pebruary joined General Beningsen at the 

He was present at the battle of !^ylau on the 
7th and 8th, and accompanied the headq^uar- 
tere to Heilsberg in March, and in April to 
Bartenstein, where on the 26th the emperor 
of Kussia bestowed upon him the cross of 
St. Geotge for his services at Eylau. Wil- 
son took part in the campaign of June, was 
present at the action of the Passarge on the 
6th, at the battle of Heilsberg on the 10th, 
and the battle of Friedlandon the 14th, after 
whiclnhe retreated with the army to Tilsit. 

On the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit 
he went to St. Petersburg, and thence to 
England with despatches, arriving on 19 Sept. 
On 2 Oct. he left England with a confiden- 
tial communication from Canning to the 
emperor, of Russia, arriving at St. Peters- 
burg on the 20th. He left again on 8 Nov. 
with despatches from Lord Granville to 
Canning, containing intelligence which Wil- 
son had himself been the first to procure, 
that the emperor of Russia was about to 
invade Swedish-Finland and declare war 
against England. Notwithstanding the fact 
that a Russian courier had preceded him by 
thirty-six hours (Wilson^s passport having 
been expressly withheld to give the courier 
the advantage), Wilson pushed from Aho 
across the Gulf of Bothnia, in very bad 
weather, reached Stockholm before the 
courier, arranged that the courier should he 
delayed, sailed for England, landed in the 
Tees on the evening of the 29th, posted to 
London, and saw Canning in bed at four 
o’clock in the morning of 2 Dec. He was 
directed to keep quiet until Canning’s orders 
to the naval authorities at Portsmouth had 
been executed ; and on his return to break- 
fast with Canning the following morning he 
was complimented upon his activity, which 
had resulted in_ the seizure of the Russian 
frigate Sperknoi, with money to pay the 
Russian fleet, while a fast vessel had been 
(Mpktched to Sir Sidney Smith to intercept 
’ tjfe Russian fleet. 

In 1808 Wilson was given the command 
of the loyal Lusitanian legion, a body raised 
out of Portuguese refugees in England under 
British officers, and in August went to Por- 
tugal as a brigadier-general in the Portu- 


guese army. He was engaged in various 
encounters with the enemy m Castille and 

Estramaduraduring the retreatof the British 

to Coruna in 1808-9 ; and after the battle of 
Coruna on 16 Jan. 1809, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Spaniards beyond the Agueda, 
by a series of spirited and judicious move- 
ments, he kept open the communications 
with Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and held 
the enemy in check. He had a good deal 
of desultory fighting, took part in the pur- 
suit of Soult, and with the Lusitanian legion 
and three thousand Spaniards advanced to 
within nine miles of Madrid. After the 
battle of Talavera on 27 and 28 July Wilson 
found himself at Escalona, cut off by the 
enemy from Arzobispo; crossing the Tietar, 
he scrambled over the mountains, and with 
difficulty gained the pass of Banos on 8 Aug., 
as Ney’s corps was approaching on its march 
from Placentia to the north. Wilson en- 
deavoured to stay its advance, and defended 
the pass with spirit for some hours, but was 
eventually dislodged, and retreated to Gas- 
tello Branco. 


When the British army went into winter 
quarters, Wilson returned home, and, as the 
Lusitanian legion was absorbed in the new 
organisation of the Portuguese army, offered 
himself to Lord Wellesley for special ser- 
vice on 6 May 1810. For his services in the 
Peninsula he was promoted on 26 July to 
he colonel in the army, and appointed aide- 
de-camp to the king, and in 1811 received 
the Portuguese medal, and was made a 
knight-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword. In this year 
Wilson published, in quarto form, ‘ Brief Re- 
marks on the Character and Composition of 
the Russian Army; and a Sketch of the 
Campaign in Poland in 1800 and 1807.’ In 
the autumn of 1811 his offer of service was 
accepted, and on 26 March 1812 he was given 
the local rank of brigadier-general in the , 
British army, and accompanied Sir Robert 
Listonjq. v.J, the newly appointed ambassador 
to the Porte, to Constantinople, with instruc- 
tions to assist in the conduct of negotiations 
for peace between Turkey and Russia (see 
Wilpn’s diary of the journey in Addit 
80160). He arrived at Constantinople on 
1 July, and on 27 July went on amission 
from Liston to the grand vizier at Shumla, 
to the Russian admiral Tchichagoff, com- 
manding the Danube army corps at Bu- 
charest, and finally to the emperor of Russia 
at St. Petersburg. He reached the head- 
quarters of the Russian arm^ under Barclay 
de Tolly in time to take part in the battle of 
Smolensk on 16 Aug., arrived in St. Peters- 
burg on the 27th, and had an audience with 
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the emperor on 4 S^t. Having satisfactorily 
completed all the affairs entrusted to him, and 
received the thanks of Liston and of Lord 
.Cathcart, British ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, he proceeded on the 16th, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, Baron Brinken, and by 
Lord Tyrconnel, to join the Russian army at 
K^noi Pakra, near Moscow, as British com- 
missioner, with instructions to keep both 
Lord Cathcart and Liston informed of the 
progress of events. 

Wilson took part in the successful attack 
on Murat at Winkowo on 18 Oct., in the 
battles of Malo-Jaroslawitz on the 24th, of 
Wiasma on 3 Nov., of Krasnoi on 17 Nov., 
and in all the affairs to the cessation of the 
pursuit of the French. He exchanged into 
the 22nd light dragoons on 10 Dec. 1812. 
Early in 1813 he marched across Poland to 
Kalish, and thence to Berlin, where he ar- 
rived on 31 March. On 8 April he proceeded 
by Dessau and Leipzig to Dresden. On 
2 May he took a prominent part in the battle 
of Liitzen, where, aided by Colonel Camp- 
bell, he rallied the Prussians, carried the vu- 
lage of Gros Gorschen, which he held until 
night, and subsequently drove the enemy 
back on Liitzen. He fimther distinguished 
himself at the battle of Bautzen on 20 and 
21 May, and at the action of Reichenbach 
on the 22nd. During a review of the troops 
near Jauer on the 27th the emperor of 
Russia decorated Wilson in front of the im- 
perial guard with the cross of -the third class 
or knight commander of the order of St. 
Gemrge, taking it from his own neck and 
making a most complimentary speech, in 
which lie stated his desire to mark his esteem 
fer Wilson’s courage, zeal, talent, and fidelity 
throughout the war. 

Wilson was promoted to be major-general 
on 4 June 1813. During the armistice he 
travelled about the country inspecting the 
fortresses. When Austria joined the alliance 
against Buonaparte and hostilities were re- 
sumed, Wilson was conspicuous in the 
attiok upon Dresden on 26 Aug., when he 
took part in storming the grand redoubt, and 
was wie first' to mount the parapet, followed 
by Captain Charles. On this occasion he 
lost his cross of the order of Maria Theresa 
in the m414e, and the emperor of Austria pre- 
sented h i m with another, which was sent to 
him with a complimentary letter from Count 
Mettemich (dated Toplitz, 24 Sept, 1813). In 
the battle of 27 Aug. Wilson was with the 
em^ror of Russia ^nd General Moreau when 
the latter was mortally wounded. He was also 
present at the battles of Kulm and Kraupen , 
on the 29th and 30th, and charged repeatedly 
with the Austrian cavalry on the 30th. 
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On 7 Sept. Wilson joined the Austrian 
army at Leitmeritz as British commissioner, 
having been transferred from the Russian 
army. On the 27th he received &om the 
king of Prussia the grand cross of the order 
of the Red Eagle, of which order he had re- 
ceived the fourth class in the last war. He 
was with the staff of Marshal Prince 
Schwartzenberg, commanding the allied 
armies, at the battles of Leipzig on 16 and 
18 Oct., and at the capture ot the city on the 
19th. Schwartzenberg wrote to Lord Aber- 
deen, the British ambassador, attributing 
the success at Leipzig on the 16th chiefly to 
Wilson’s intelligence and able dispositio^is. 

Shortly after the battles of Leipzig Lord 
Castlereagh appointed Lord Burghersh to be 
British commissioner with Schwartzenberg, 
and transferred Wilson to the Austrian 
army in Italy. Both the emperors and also 
the king of Prussia desired to retain Wilson 
with them. Mettemich wrote to Aberdeen, 
that he was commanded by the emperor to 
express his sense of Wilson’s great services, 
and his wish that he should remain with the 
army, and Schwartzenberg told him that 
conspicuous as were Wilson’s services in the 
field, they fell short of those he had rendered 
out of the field. Aberdeen wrote to Castle- 
reagh (Despatch, 11 Nov. 1813) : 'From his 
intimate knowledge of the Russian and 
Prussian armies, and the great respect in- 
variably shown him hj the emperor of Russia 
and the king of Prussia, he is able to do a 
thousand things which no one else could do. 
He was the means of making up a difl:erence 
between the king and Schwartzenberg which 
was of the utmost importance.’ Castlereagh 
was, however, firm; he deemed the appli- 
cations of the foreign sovereigns an unwar- 
rantable interference, and observed that if 
Wilson had the confidence of all other govern- 
ments he lacked that of his own. Party 
politics alone account for the fact that, 
although loaded with distinctions by allied 
foreign sovereigns, he received none from 
his own. In November the emperor of 
Russia bestowed upon him the Moscow 
medal for the campaW of 1812. 

On 22 Dec. 1813 Wilson went to Basle 
by Aberdeen’s direction to join the allied 
commission, but on the 26th his instructions 
arrived from Castlereagh to join the Aus- 
trian army in Italy, and to report direct to 
him, keeping the British ambassador ^ 
Austria informed. Before leaving, the ein- 
peror of Russia presented him with the first 
class or grand cross of the order of St. Anne 
at Freiburg on 24 Dec., and the emperor of 
Austria promoted him to be knight com- 
mander of the order of Maria Theresa on 
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4 Jan. 1814. He joined Marshal Belle^arde his first commission, he lost a large sum of 
at Vincenza on 12 Jan., accompanied him in money, and a subscription was raised to com- 
the occupation of Verona early in February, pensate him for the loss. On 13 Feb. 1822 
and was present on the 8th at the battle of in his place in parliament Wilson moved for 
Valeggio, where he greatly distinguished papers, and in a long and able speech (see 
himself and was nearly captured by the Mansard) vindicated his action, and called 
French. On the 10th he was present at the in question the prerogative of the crown to 
action on the right bank of the Mincio. On dismiss any officer without cause. The go- 
28 March he went to Bologna, where he met verument, confining themselves to the quea- 
Lord William Bentinck and Murat, with tions of prerogative, easily defeated the 
whom he commenced negotiations. The motion. In 1823 Wilson went to Spain to 
abdication of Buonaparte put an end to his take part in the war first in Galicia and then 
mission, and in June he left Italy for Baris, at Cadiz. He was again returned to parlia- 
On 10 Jan. 1816 Wilson was instru- ment for Southwark in 1826, when the poll 
mental, in com unction with Michael Bruce lasted six days, and he defeated Edward 
and Captain John Hely-Hutchinson (after- PolhilL He made a speech in the House of 
wards third Earl of Bonoughmore), in the Commons on 12 Dec. on the policy of aiding 
escape from Paris of Count Lavalette, who, Portugal when invaded by Spain, which was 
havingbeen condemned to death, had escaped published separately, lie was an active 
from prison by changing dress with his wife, politician, and took a prominent part in tlie 
Wilson passed the barriers in a cabriolet iormation of the Catxuin^ ministry (see 
with Lavalette disguised as a British officer, Wilson, Canning's Admtmstration : Nar* 
and conveyed him safely to Mons. He sent raiive of Formation^ mth Correspondence^ 
a narrative of the adventure to Earl Grey 18^7, ed. Herbert Eandolph, 1872, 8vo). 
(reprinted in Gent, Mag, 1816), which was He was again returned to parliament for 
intercepted. He was arrested in Paris on Southwark in 1830. On the accession of 
13 Jan. The three Englishmen were tried William IV Wilson was reinstated in the 
in Paris on 2 April and sentenced on the army with the rank of lieutenant-general, to 
24th to three months* imprisonment (see date from 27 May 1825. The Reform Bill 
Annual Begistert 1816). On 10 May a was introduced in the House of Commons 
general order was issued by the Duke of on 1 March 1831. Wilson voted for the 
York, commander-in-chief, expressing the second reading, but spoke without voting in 
prince regent*s high displeasure at the con- favour of Gascoigne^s amendment opposing 
duct of Wilson and Hutchinson. the reduction of the number of members 

In 1817 Wilson published ^ A Sketch of for England and Wales which was carried 
the Military and Political Power of Russia,* against the government. He did not seek re- 
which went through several editions, and election after the consequent dissolution of 
was severely attacked by the ' Quarterly Re- April 1831. He finally regarded the measure 
view’ (vol. xix., September 1818b In 1818 as ^the initiatory measure of a republican 
Wilson wasreturnea as member of parliament form of government.’ !By his attitude he 
for Southwark, defeating Charles Barclay, the lost for a time the colonelcy of a regiment, 
brewer, and on this occasion he replied to On 29 Dec. 1836 Wilson was appointed 
the attack of the ' Quarterly Review * in colonel of his old regiment, the 15th hussars. 

* A Letter to his Constituents in Refutation On 23 Nov. 1841 he was promoted to be 
of a Charge for despatching a False Report general, and in 1842 he was appointed 
of a Victory to the Commander-in-chief of governor and commander-in-chief at Gi- 
the British Army in the Peninsula in 1809.* braltar. He had only recently returned home 
In 1820 he was again returned for South- when he died suddenly on 9 May 1849 at 
wark, defeating Sir Thomas Turton. Marshall Thompson’s hotel, Oxford Street, 

Queen Oaroline (1768-] 821) [q. v.], who London. He was buried on 15 May beside 
had been friendly to Wilson and to whom his wife in the north aisle near the western 
hia eldest son was equerry, died on 7 Aug, entrance of Westminster Abbey, and a fine 
1821. Wilson attended the funeral on the memorial brass, next to the grave of John 
14th, when an encounter took place between Hunter, marks the vault (for will cf. Chbs- 
the household cavaW and the mob at Oum- ibk, Westminster Abbey ^gister^ 513). 
berland Gate, Hyde Park. Shots were fired, Wilson married Jemima (1777-1828% 
and Wilson interposed to prevent bloodshed, daughter of Colonel William Belford of 
He was peremptorily dismissed from the Haroledown, Kent, eldest son of General 
army on 16 Sept, without any reason be- William Belford [q. v.] of the royal artil- 
ing assigned, or any opportunity of expla- lery. She was coheiress with her sister^ 
nation ajGforded. Having purchased all but Mrs. Christopher Carleton, of' their uncle, 
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Sir Adam Williamson [q-v.] Both Wilson 
and Miss Belford were wards of chancery 
and under age, and the marriage ceremony, 
with the consent of both families, took place 
on 8 July 1797 at Gretna Green and again 
on 10 March 1798 at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, London. They had a family of seven 
sons and six daughters. Of the latter, J emi ma 
married, as his second wife, Admiral Sir 
Provo William Parry Wallis [q. v.] 

There are several engraved portraits of 
Wilson; one by Ward, from a painting by 
Pickersgill, represents him in uniform witn 
all his orders ; another is by Cooper after 
WivelL A miniature was painted by Cos- 
way and engraved by William HoU, and is 
reproduced for the frontispiece of Randolph’s 
* Life.’ He also figures in the well-known 
painting of the death of Abercromby. 

The following are works by Wilson not 
mentioned above : 1. * An Account of the 
Campaign in 1801 between the French Army 
of the East and the English and Turkish 
Forces in Egypt,’ translated by Wilson from 
the French of General Regnier, with observa- 
tions, London, 1802, 8vo. 2. * Narrative of 
Events during the Invasion of Russia byNapo- 
leonBonaparteand the Retreat of the French 
Army,’ 1812, edited^ Wilson’s nephew and 
son-in-law the Rev. Bierbert Randolph, Lon- 
don, 1860, 8vo. The introduction gives a brief 
memoir of Wilson up to 1814 ; 2nd edit, the 
same year. 3. * Private Diary of Travels, 
Personal Services, and Public Events during 
Missions and Employment with the European 
Annies in the Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 
1814, from the Invasion of Russia to the Cap- 
ture of Paris,’ edited by the same, London, 
1861, 2 vols. 8vo. 4. ^Life from Auto- 
biographical Memoirs, Journals, Narratives, 
Correspondence,’ &c., edited by the same, 
London, 1863, 2 vols. 8vo. This work was 
never completed, and stops at the end of 1807. 

[Besides the materials for a biography sup- 
plied by Wilson himself in his works, and in 
election and other pamphlets, see especially A 
Letter in reply to Wilson’s Enquiry, 1 804 ; 
Forgues’s Guerre de Bussie en 1812, 1861; 
Lupin’s Proems des trois Anglais, 1816 ; Night- 
ingale’s Trial of Sir B. Wilson, &c„ 1816 ; see 
also War Office Records ; Despatches ; Alison’s 
Bistory of Europe (frequent allusions) ; Alison’s 
Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles 
Stewart (frequent allusions); Quarterly Re- 
view, vols. V. xiii. xvi. xvii. and xix.; Gent. 
Hag. 1816, 1822, and 1849; Ann. Reg. 1816, 
1822, 1830, 1849 ; Blackwood’s Hag. vols. viii. 
xiv. xvi. xxi. xxii. and xxviii.; HaU’s Atlantic 
Monthly, April 1866 ; Hayne’s Narrative of the 
Campaigns of the Loyal Lusitaniau Legion under 
SirR. Wilson, &e., 1812, 8vo ; Public Characters, 
1806-7, vol. ix* ; Burke’s Celebrated Naval and 


Military Trials ; Royal Military Calendar, 1 820 i 
Royal Military Chronicle, vols. iii. and v. ; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vols. viii. and iac. 
5th ser. vols. i. ii. iii. and v. ; Tait’s Edinburgh 
Mag. 1849 (obituary notice); Lavalette’s Me- 
moires et Souvenirs; London Times, 10 May 
1849 ; Cathcart’s Commentaries on the War in 
Russia and Germany, 1812-13 ; Londonderry’s 
Narrative of the War in Germany and France, 
1813-14; Odleben’s Campaign in Saxony, 1813, 
translated by Kempe; Phillippart’s Northern 
Campaign, 1812- 13 ; Porter’s Campaign in 
Russia in 1812; Walsh’s Campaign in Egypt, 
1801 ; Anderson’s Journal of the Expedition to 
Egypt, 1801 ; Gleig’s Leipsic Campaign.] 

R. H. V. 

'mLSON, ROWLAND (1613-1660), 

E arliamentarian, bom in 1613, and descended 
rom a family established at Gresegarth in 
the parish of Kendal, Westmorland, was son 
of Rowland Wilson (d. 16 May 1654) of 
Gresegarth and London, by Mary, daughter 
of John Tiffin of London (Visitation ofLon^ 
don^ 1633-6 ; Smyth, Obituary^ p. 37). The 
elder Wilson was a wealthy merchant, 
elected sheriff in 1630, but excused on pay- 
ment of a fine of 500^. (Memembrancia, 
p. 18). The younger Wilson was lieutenant- 
colonel of the orange regiment of the Lon- 
don trained bands, and commanded it in 
October 1643, joining the army of the Earl 
of Essex after the first battle of Newbury, 
and taking part in the occupation of New- 
port Pagnell. * This gentleman,’ says White- 
locke, ‘was the only son of his wealthy father, 
heir to a large estate of 2,000^. per finTinTn 
in land, and partner with his father in a great 
personal estate employed in merchandise; 
yet in conscience he held himself obliged to 
undertake this journey, as persuaded that 
the honour and service of God, and the 
flourishing of the gospel of Christ and the 
true protestant religion, might in some 
measure be promoted by this service, and 
that his example in tho city might be a 
means the more to persuade others npt to 
decline it. Upon these grounds he cheer- 
fully marched forth’ (Whitblockb, Me- 
morialsj 1863, i. 223; DiLtOH,Zw^ of Officers 
of the London Trained Bands), 

Wilson was colonel of the orange regiment 
in 1646, and in June of that year he was 
elected member for Caine. Being an inde- 
pendent, he was left out of the committee of 
the militia for the city of London when that 
body was renewed in April 1647 (Whixb- 
LOCKB, ii. 136). On 28 Nov. 1648 Wilson, 
who was a member of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany, w'as elected alderman of Bridge Within 
(Bemembrancia, p. 18 w.) A month later he 
was nominated one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Charles I, but refused to act 
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( Whitelockb, ii. 496). N evextheless he con- 
sented to take part m the proclamation of 
the act for the abolition of monarclw in 
London, and was elected a member of the 
council of state in February 1649, and 
again in February {Commons^ XoiirnaU^ 
VI. 141, 301 j Noblb, Lives of the Regicidesy 
ii. 833). In July 1649 he was elected sheriff 
of London, and the House of Commons in 
giving him leave to serve declared that they 
would regard it as ^ an acceptable service to 
the Commonwealth if he took the office' 
(Commons’ Journals^ vi. 2/59). 

Wilson died on 19 Feb, 1660, and was 
buried on 6 March (Smyth, Obituary y p. 28). 
* He was a gentleman of excellent parts and 
^eat piety, of a solid sober temper and judg- 
ment, and very honest and just in all his 
actions. He was beloved botn in the house, 
city, and army’ (Whitblookb, iii. 168). 

Wilson married, in Janua^ 1634, Mary, 
daughter of BigleyCarleton of London, grocer 
(Chestbe, London Marriage Licences j col. 
1484). In the contemporary notes appended 
to the * List of Officers of the London Trained 
Bands' he is erroneously described as son- 
in-law to Alderman Wright. His widow 
became the third wife of Bulstrode White- 
locke [q.v.] (B. Whitblookb, Memoirs qf 
Bulstrode Whiteloche, 1860, p. 284). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Begicides, ii. 332; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials, 1863 j other authori- 
ties mentioned in the article,] 0. H. F. 

WILSOlir, THOMAS (1625 P-1681), 
secretary of state and scholar, born about 
1626, was son of Thomas Wilson of Strubby, 
Lincolnshire, by his wife Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Boger Oumberworth of Cum- 
berworth in the same county (cf. Ilarl. MB 
6164, f, 42 6). He was educated at Eton, 
whence in 1641 he was elected scholar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1645-6 and M.A. in 1649. Sir John Cheke 

S .v.] was elected provost of King’s on 1 April 
48, and Wilson came under the influence 
of the revival of the study of Greek led by 
Oh^ke, Sir Thomas Smith (1613-1677) 
[q. V.], and others, through whom he be- 
came intimate with Boger Ascham. His 
Lincolnshire neighbours Katherine Wil- 
loughby, duchess of Suffolk, Sir Edward 
Dymock, and Cecil also furthered his ad- 
vance, and the Duchess of Suffolk appointed 
him tutor to her two sons, Henry and 
Charles Brandon (successively dukes of 
Suffolk), who divided their time between 
Cambridge and Holbeach's episcopal palace 
at Bugden (Addit MB 6815, f. 41). Cn 
their death Wilson collaborated with Walter 
iladdon [q* v.], another Etonian, in produc- 


ing [ Vita et Cbitus Duorum Fratrum Suf- 
folciensium, Henrici et Oaroli Brandoni . . . 
duabus epistolis explicata,' London, 1561, 
4to. Wilson wrote the dedication to Henry 
Grey, created Duke of Suffolk on 11 Oct. in 
that year, the first epistle, and several of 
the copies of verses at the end of the 
volume. It was published by Bichard Graf- 
ton [q, V.], who had helped Wilson at Cam- 
bridge, and suggested to him his treatise 

* The Rule of Beason, conteinynge the Arte 
of Logique set forth in Englishe . . . ' which 
was also published by Grafton in the same 
year (London, 8vo) and dedicated to Ed- 
ward Vl. The first edition is very rare, and 
the copy in the British Museum has manu- 
script notes by Sir Thomas Smith; a 
second edition appeared in 1662, a third in 
1653, and others in 1667 and 1680 ; the third 
edition contains a passage from Nicholas 
Udall’s ^Balph Bolster Doister,' which is 
reprinted in Wood’s < Athenee ' (ed. Bliss, i. 
213-14). Wilson also wrote in 1562 a dedi- 
cation to Warwick, the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s eldest son, of Haddon’s *Exlior- 
tatio ad Literas.' 

According to John Gough Nichols, Wil- 
son’s ^ Arte of Bhetorique ’ was published at 
the same time as, and uniform with, the 
‘ Rule of Reason,’ but the earliest edition of 
which any copy is known to be extant is 
dated ^ mense Januarii 1563.' It is entitled 

* The Arte of Bhetorique, for the use of all 
suche as are studious of eloquence, sette 
forthe in Englishe by Thomas Wilson,' 
London, 4to;^ it bears no printer’s name. 
Wilson describes it as being written when 
he was * having in my country this last 
summer a quiet time of vacation with Sir 
Edward Dymock.'^ The copy of the first 
edition in the British Museum was given to 
George Steevens [q.v.] b;^ Dr, Johnson. A 
second edition appeared in 1662 (London, 
4to ; prologue dated 7 Dec, 1660), and sub- 
sequent editions in 1607, 1580, 1684, andl585, 
all in quarto. Warton describes it as * the 
first system of criticism in our language,' 
though in the common use of the word it is 
not criticism at all, but a system of rhetoric 
without much claim to originality, the rules 
being mainly drawn from Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian. Wilson, however, did good 
service by his denunciation of pedantry, 
^strange inkhorn terms,' and the use of 
French and * Italianated ’ idiom, which * coun- 
terfeited the kinges Englishe ’ (IIa.lla.m, Lit 
of Buropey ii. 193, 209 ; Beydobs, Censura 
Lit i. 339, ii. 2). In this way Wilson may 
have stimulated the development of English 
prose, and it has been maintained that Shake- 
speare himself owes something, including 
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hints for Dogberry’s character, to a study of 
"Wilson’s book (Dhakb, Shak^eare and Ms 
Time, I 440-1, 472-4). 

The ' Arte of Rhetorique ^ was dedicated 
to Northumberland’s eldest son, John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, and from this time Wilson 
became a staunch adherent of the Dudley | 
family, his especial patron in later years 
being the Earl of Leicester. On Northum« 
berland’s fall he sought safety on the con- 
tinent ; in 1655 he was with Ohekeat Padua, 
where on 21 Sept. 1666 he delivered, in 
St. Anthony’s Church, an oration on the 
death of Edward Courtenay, earl of Devon, 
which is printed in Strype’s ^Memorials’ 
(vol. iii. App. p. Ivii). Thence he seems to 
have proceeded to ^me before December 
1557, when he was implicated in some in- 
trigue at the papal court against Cardinal 
Pole (Cal, State Papers, For. 1563-8, pp. 
345, 374, 380). On 17 March 1657-8 Philip 
and Mary wrote commanding him to return 
home and appear before the privy council 
before 15 June following (ib, Dom. 1547-80^ 
p. 100). The E:^lish ambassador, Sir Ed- 
ward Came, delivered him this letter in 
April, but Wilson paid no attention; and 
it was possibly at Mary’s instigation that 
he was arrested and charged before the in- 
quisition with having written the books on 
logic and rhetoric, and with being a here- 
tic. He is said to have been put to torture,, 
and he owed his escape to a riot which 
broke out on the news of Paul IV’s death 
on 18 Aujg. 1559, when the mob, enraged at 
the severities of the inquisition, broke open 
the prisons and released suspected heretics 
(ib. For. 1668-9, No. 1287 ; WiisosT, The 
Arte of Wietarique, ed. 1662, pref,J He 
now took refuge at Ferrara, where ne re- 
ceived his diploma as LL.D. on 29 Nov. 
1569 (JBiist, MSS, Oomm. 5th Rep. App. p. 
305') ; he was incorporated in this degree at 
Oxford on 6l Sept. 1566, and at Cambridge 
on 30 Aug. 1571 (Lansd, MS, 982, f. 2 ; 
Jiep, Univ, Oarew. i. 264: Addit, MS, 6816, 
L 41). 

In 1660 Wilson returned to London, 
whence on 7 Dec. he dated the preface to 
the second edition of his ' Arte of Rheto- 
rique;’ he was admitted advocate in the 
court of arches by a commission from Arch- 
bishop Parker dated 28 Feb. 1560-1 (Lansd, 
MS. 982, f. 3) ; and Parker also seems to 
. have appointed him dean of the college he 
founded at Stoke Clare, Suffolk (Addit, MS, 
6815, f. 42). In January 1660-1 he spoke 
of being ' summoned to serve abroad’ (Cal, 
State Papers, For. 1660-1, No. 930), hut no 
trace of the nature of this mission has been 
found. In the same year he became master 


of St. Catherine’s Hospital in the Tower, 
and also master of requests (Lbadam, Court 
of Peqvests, 1897, pp. xlv, cvii, cix, cxx). 
In the former capacity he incurred some 
odium by taking down the choir of St. 
Catherine’s, said by Stow to have been as 
large as that of St. Paul’s, and apparently 
it was only Cecil’s intervention that pre- 
vented his selling the franchises of the hos- 
pital. He was returned for Michael Borough 
in Cornwall to the parliament summoned 
to meet on 11 Jan. 1562-3 and dissolved 
on 2 Jan. 1666-7. In April 1564 he was 
commissioned with Dr. Valentine Dale [q.v.] 
to examine John Hales (d. 1571) fq* v.] about 
his book advocating the claims of Lady Cathe- 
rine G-rey to the succession (Hatfield MSS. 
vol. i. passim). On new year’s day 1666-7 he 
presented to the queen an ‘ Oratio de de- 
mentia,’ now extant in the British Museum 
(Royal MS. \2 A. 1). 

In 1563 Sir Thomas Chaloner had urged 
Wilson’s appointment as ambassador to the 
court of Spain, but Wilson’s first diplomatic 
employment of any note was his mission to'' 
Portugal in 1667 ; it dealt mainly with 
commercial matters, and Wilson’s energies 
were largely devoted to furthering in Portu- 
gal the mercantile interests of his brother-in- 
law, Sir William Winter [q. v.] His com- 
mission was apparently dated 6 May 1667 
(Cal, Clarendon Papers, i. 494), but it was 
October before he had his first interview at 
Lisbon (Cotton, MS.H&co B. i. 142). While 
there he entered into relations with Osorio da 
Fonseca, the well-known bishop of Silves, and 
on his return in 1668 Wilson broug^ht with 
him the bishop’s xeply to Hadaon (cf. 
Hist. MSS, Comm, 6th Rep. App. p, 363, and 
art. Haddoit, Waltbe). In J uly he addressed 
some Latin verses to Cecil on his recovery 
from illness. On 13 May 1669 he vainly 
requested to be again sent as agent to Por- 
tugal (Lansd, Ms. xii., art. 3), and he gene- 
rally acted as intermediary between Portu- 
guese envoys in London and the English 
government. As a thoroughgoing adherent 
of Leicester he also participated in the earl’s 
secret negotiations with the Spanish am- 
bassador (Cal, Simancas Papers, 1669-78, pp. 
61 sqq.) 

In the intervals of these occupations and 
his duties as master of requests Wilson 
busied himself with his translation of ^ The 
Three Orations of Demosthenes, chiefs orator 
among the Grecians in favour of the Olyn- 
thians . . . with those his four Orations . . , 
against King Philip of Macedonie ; most 
nedefulto be redde in these daungerous dayes 
of all them that lone their countries libertie 
i and desire to take warning for their better 
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aiiayle . . . After these Orations ended, 
Demosthenes lyfe is setfoorth ; ' it also con- 
tains a description of Athens and various 
panegyrics on Demosthenes. The transla- 
tion had been begun at Padua in 1656 with 
Oheke, and Wilson seems to have resumed 
it in November 1669 {Lansd, MS, xiii.'art. 
16 ; Letters of Eminent Lit Men^ pp. ^^8-9), 
but the preface was not dated till 10 June 

1670, in which jear the book was published 
with a dedication to Cecil (London, 4to). 
The preface contains ^ a remarkable compari- 
son of England with Athens in the time of 
Demosthenes,^ the part of Philip of Macedon 
being filled by Pldlip of Spain (Sbelbt, 
British JPolicj/y 1894, i. 166) j it is similar to 
the ^ Latin treatise on the Dangerous State of 
England,^ on which Wilson speaks of being 
engaged on IS Aug. 1669 (Lansd, MS, xiii. 
art. 9), and which is now extant in the Kecord 
Office (State Papers, Dom. Eliz* cxxiii. 17), 
being dated 2 April 1678, and entitled < A 
Discourse touchingtheKingdom's Perils with 
their Remedies,’ To this is to be attributed the 
curious stoiw contributed probably by Dr. 
Johnson to the ‘Literary Magazine ’(1768, p. 
161), to the effect that Wilson was employed 
by the government to translate Demosthenes 
with a view to rousing a national resistance 
to Spanish invasion (Addit MS. 6815, f. 42). 
Apart from its political significance, Wilsons 
translation is notable as the earliest Eng- 
lish version of Demosthenes, and attains a 
high level of scholarship ; no second edition, 
however, appears to have been called for, 
though a Latin version by Nicholas Carr 
[q. t7\, who died in 1568, was published in 

1671. At the same time Wilson was en- 

gaged ujpon his * Discourse nppon uauryo by 
wave of Dialogue and Oracions,’ which he 
dedicated to Leicester. The preface is dated 
20 July 1669, but the book was not pub- 
lished until 1672 (London, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 
1684). It was one of the numerous six- 
teenth-century attacks upon interest based 
mainly on biblical texts which proved abso- 
lutely unavailing against the economic ten- 
dencies of the time, but it is of some value 
as illustrating various phases of contempo- 
raxy opinion on the subject (Ashley, Econ, 
Hist, li, 467-9) ; J ewel bestowed upon it his 
warm commendation, and on Jewel’s death 
Wilson contributed a copy of verses to the 
collection published in his memory (London, 
1673, 4to). ’ 

Less congenial work occupied Wilson 
during the autumn of 1571 ; on 7 S^t. he 
conveyed the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower, 
and for the next few weeks he did ^ nothing 
else but examine prisoners’ (CaL Sman^ 
cas MSS. 1668-79, p. 339). On the 16th he 


received a warrant to put two of Norfolk’s 
servants to the rack (Ellis, Orif/, Letters, i. 
ii. 261), and so engrossing was this occupa- 
tion that he took up his residence, and wrote 
letters ‘from prison in the Bloody Tower ’ 
(Cotton. MS. Calig. 0. iii. f. 260; 
field MSS. i, 671 sqq.) lie also conducted 
many of the examinations in connection with 
the Kidolfi plot, and in June 1572 was sent 
with Sir Ralph Sadler [q. v.l to Mary Queen 
of Scots ‘ to expostulate witii her by way of 
accusation ’(? A ii. 19; instructions in Eoei^ 
ton MS. 2124, f. 4). He was returned for 
Lincoln city to the parliament that was 
summoned to meet on 8 May 1572 and was 
not dissolved till after his death, and on 
8 July he was commissioned to provide for 
the better regulation of commerce (Lansd. 
MS. xiv. art. 21). In the summer of 1573 
he had many conferences with the Portu- 
guese ambassadors (IZarl. MS. 6991, arts. 24, 
26, and 27). ' 

In the autumn of 1674 Wilson was sent 
on the first of his important embassies to the 
Netherlands; he lelt London on 7 Nov. 
(Walsinqham’s Em-y f^p.Camden Soo. Miso. 
iv. 22 ; his instructions, abstracted in CaL 
State Papers, For. 3572-4, No. 1687, are 
minted in full in Eelations Politiqms des 
PayS’-Bas et (ZAnghterre, vii. 349-62 ; there 
are others in Cotton. MS. Galba C. v. fl*. 61- 
216, and Marl MS. 6991). While at Brus- 
sels ho is said to have instigated a plot for 
seizing Don J ohn and handing him over to 
the insurgents (CaL Smancas MSS. 1668- 
1679, pp. 643-4). Ho remained in the Low 
Countries until 27 March 1675, when he 
sailed from Dunkirk (Act P. 0. 1671-6, p.- 
361). His second embassy to the Nether- 
lands followed in the autumn of 1576 ; he 
left London on 26 Oct, (Camden Soo. Miso. 
iv. 28), and spent nearly nine months in 
Flanders, mainly at Brussels, Bruges, Ant- 
werp, or Ghent. His despatches are printed 
in ‘ Relations Folitiques’ (ix. 1-414; see also 
CaL State Papers, For. 1676-77 ; Matfield 
MSS. vol. H. passim; Cotton. MS. Galba 0. 

V. ff. 272-868; Marl. MSS. 36 art. 34, and 
6992 arts. 36, 87 ; and Lansd. MSS. civ, art. 
67). The ostensible purpose of his mission 
was to negotiate some modus between 
Don John, with whom he had various inter- 
views (e.g. on 1 May 1577, /S'. Galba 

C. V. f. 306), and the Dutch insurgents ; but 
he soon came to the conclusion that such * 
schemes were impracticable, and urged a 
complete understanding between England 
and William of Orange (Matfield MsS. ii. 
150-4; cf. Putitam:, William the SUmt, ii. 
172-212). He also took part in tbe negotia- 
tions for a marriage between Elizabeth and 
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Aniou, He returned to England on 13 July 
1577. ^ ^ 

During his absence Wilson was on 
23 April 1577 nominated a commissioner for 
a special Tisitation of Oxford University, but 
he was destined for more important work. 
In September the Spanish ambassador wrote 
that Leicester, with a view to furthering his 
project of manying the queen, was bringing 
into the council all his adherents, of whom 
Wilson was one (Cal, Simamas 1668- 
1579, p. 646). Wilson does not, however, 
occur as a privy councillor until 12 Nov., 
when he was sworn secret^ of state in 
succession to Sir Thomas Smith (Acta P. C, 
ed. Dasent, 1677-8, p. 86). From that date 
he was constant in attendance on the coun- 
cil, but he was somewhat overshadowed by 
the superior ability of his colleague in the 
secretariate. Sir Francis W^alsingham [q. v.), 
and the nature of his political influence is 
not easy to distinguish, more particularly as 
he tempered his adherence to Leicester with 
a firm desire to stand well with Burghley. 
He was, however, the principal authority on 
Portuguese affairs, and was the main sup- 
porter of Don Antonio’s ambassadors in Lon- 
don (Cal, Simancaa M88, 1680-6, p. 183). 
In 1580 he became one of Elizabeth’s lay 
deans, being installed dean of Durham on 
6 Feb. 1679-80, a preferment for which ha 
was a candidate in 1603, when William 
Whittingham [q.v.] was appointed (Le 
Neve, Fasti, iii. 299). Ralph Lever [q.v.] 
protested against Wilson’s election {Cal, 
8tate Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 644), and 
the nomination of a layman to the deanery 
was a rude assertion of the royal svipremacy 
against those who had cavilled at Wilson’s 
predecessor on the ground of his invalid or- 
dination (cf. Add. M8, 23286, f. 6). 

Wilson’s last attendance at the^ council 
board was on 3 May 1681. He died at St. 
Catherine’s Hospital on 16 .Tune following, 
and was buried there on the 17th. He 
ordered in his will that he should be buried 
* without charge oi- pomp,’ and no trace of 
his monument, if there was one, remains. 
A portrait of Wilson, dated 1676 but re- 
paired in 1777, representing him in a black 
cap and dark furred dress, belonged in 1866 
to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, bart. (Cat 
First Loan Mxhib, No. 214, where Wilson is 
erroneously s^led ' Sir Thomas’). Another, 
an old copy of an anonymous painting, was 
in 1879 transferred from the British Museum 
to the National Portrait Gallenr, London. 
A copy of his wiU,^ dated 19 May 1581, is 
preserved at Hatfield (Cal, Katfield M88, 
ii. 391). He left his house at Edmonton to 
l^e overseers of his will. Sir Francis Wal- 


singham, Sir William Winter, and Matthew 
Smith, to be sold to pay his debts ; five hun- 
dred marks to his daughter Mary on her 
marriage or coming of age, and a like sum to 
his daughter Lucrece ; his son Nicholas was 
to be sole executor. No successor was ap- 
pointed to Wilson, Walsingham acting as 
sole secretary until Davison’s selection on 
SO Sept. 1686. His death was the occasion 
of various poetical laments (cf. Hist. M88, 
Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p. 97, 4th Rep. App. 
pp. 252-4). 

Wilson was twice married : first, to Jane, 
daughter of Sir Richard Empson [q. v.l and 
widow of John Pinchon of Writtle, Essex 
(Bajeee, Northamptonshire, ii. 141), By her 
Wilson appears to have had no issue; and he 
married, secondly, Agnes, daughter of John 
Winter of Lydney, Gloucestershire, sister 
of Sir William Winter, the admiral, and 
widow of William Brooke ( Visit QloucesUr- 
shire, 1623, p. 274) ; of her three children, 
the only son, Nicholas, settled at Sheepwash, 
Lincolnshire (see pedi^ee in Coll, of Arms 
Jf8, 0. 23); Mary married, first, Robert Bur- 
dett (d. 1603) of Bramcote, by whom she 
was mother of Sb Thomas Burdett, first 
baronet, ancestor of Sir Francis Burdett [q.v.] 
and of the Baroness Burdett-Ooutts ; and, 
secondly, Sir Christopher Lowther of Low- 
ther, Westmorland. She was buried in the 
choir of Penrith parish church (Lamd, M8, 

982, f. 2). Wilson’s second daughter, Lu- 
crece, married Sir George Belgrave of Bel- 
grave, Leicestershire. 

Wilson has generally been confused with 
ona or more contemporaries of the same 
name ; a confusion of him with Sir Thomas 
Wilson (1660P-1629) [q.v.] has led to his 
being frequently styled a knight. Other 
contemporaries were Thomas Wilson (d, 
1686), a fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who took refuge at Frankfurt during 
Mary’s reign, was elected dean of Worcester 
in 1671, and died on 20 July 1686 (Coopeb, 
Athence Cantahr, ii. 6-6) ; Thomas Wilson 
(d. 1616), canon of Windsor (see Lamd. MS, 

983, f. 147); and Thomas Wilson (1563- 
1622) [q.v.] 

[A mass of Wilson’s correspondence remains 
in the Record Office, principally among the 
foreign state papers, and in the British Museum; 
the portions that have been printed or calen- 
dared are indicated in the text. See also Cat. 
Cotton., Harleian, Lansdowne, and Add. MSS. ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom,, Foreign, and Spanish 
series; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent; 
Haynes and Mnrdin’s Burghley State Papers ; 
Cal. Hatfield MSS. vols. 1 . and ii. ; Collins’s 
Letters and Memorials of State ; Digges’s Corn- 
pleat Ambassador, 1656; Kervyn do Letten- 
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liovo’s JRel. Pol. des Pays-Bas «t d’Aoglotep, 
1882-1891, vols. vi-x. ; Wright’s Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Times; Nares’s Life of Burghley, 

3 vols.; Hume’s Great Lord Burghley, 1898 
Proude’s Hist, of England; Cole’s Athenie 
(Brit. Mus. Add, MS. 5815, 40-5); Puller’s 

Hist, of Cambridge, p. 75, and Worthies, ed. 
1836; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Ritson’s Bibl. 
Anglo-Poetica ; Strype’s Works (General Index, 
1827); Gough’s General Index to Parker Soc. 
Publ. ; Buciirel and Nichols’s Hist, of St, Cathe- 
rine’s Hospital; Gent. Mag, 3835, i. 468— 75; 
Ellis’s Original Letters ; Lodge’s Illustrations, 
ii. 194-5; Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Rox- 
burghe Club) ; Ascham’s Epistolae, pp. 425, 426; 
Gabriel Harvey’s Works, ed. Grosart, i. 182, ii. 

84 ; B’ Ewes’s Journals ; Burgon’s Life and Times 
of Gresham ; Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. i. 434-7, 
668 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Official 
Bet. Members of Pari, ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vi. 243 ; Wilson’s Works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr.] A. P. P. 

•WILSON, THOMAS (1663-1622), divine, 
born in the county of Durham in 1563, ma- 
triculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 17 Nov. 1581, aged 18, graduated B.A. 
on 7 Feb. 1683-4, and. was licensed M.A. 
on 7 July 1586 (Olabk, Indeses^ ii. 102, iii. 
119). He was elected chaplain of the col- 
lege, apparently before he was ordained, on 
24 April 1686. In July 1686 he was 
appointed rector of St. George the Martyr at 
Canterbury through the influence of Henry 
Kobinson (1663 P-1616) [q. v.], provost of 
Queen’s College and afterwards bishop of 
Carlisle, to whom Wilson also owed bis col- 
lege education (cf. the epistle dedicatory to 
the Okristian Dwtiono>^*i&)* He remained at 
Canterbury for the rest of his life, preaching 
three or four sermons every week, and win- 
ning the aiFections of the puritan section of 
his people, although more than once •com- 
plained of by others to Archbishop Abbot for 
nonconformity. Ho was acting ^ chaplain 
to Thomas, second lord Wotton, in 1611. 

Wilson died at Canterbury in January 
1621-2, and was buried in his own church- 
yard, outside the chancel, on the 26th. A 
funeral sermon was preached (London, 1622, 
4to) by William Swift of St. Andrew’s, Can- 
terbury, great-grandfather of Dean Swift. 
Ills portrait, engraved by Cross, prefixed to 
the * Oommentarie,’ shows him to be a lean, 
eharp-visaged man ; he was married and left 
a large family. 

Wilson’s chief work was his ‘Christian 
Dietionarie ’ (London, 1612, 4to), one of the 
earliest attempts made at a concordance of 
the Bible in English.^ Its usefulness was 
soon recognised, and it ran through many 
editions. The fourth was much enlarged 
by John Bagwell (n.d., London) ; the fifth 


appeared in 1047 ; the sixth (1066, fol.) was 
still further augmented by Andrew Symson. 
Over his * Oommentarie ’ on Romans, a work 
written in the form of a dialogue between 
Timotheus and Silas, Wilson spent seven 
years. It was reprinted in 1627 (fob), and 
reached a third edition in 1663 (4to). In 
1611 he published in octavo a volume con- 
taining (a) ‘Jacob’s Ladder; or, a short 
Treatise laying forth the severall Degrees 
of Gods Eternall Purpose,’ (5) ‘ A Dialogue 
about Jvstification by Faith,* (c) ‘A Receit 
against Heresie,’ and two sermons. Besides 
some further sermons and other works ap- 
parently lost, ho wrote ‘ Saints by Calling ; 
or, Called to be Saints,’ London, 1620, 4to. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 282 ; Gran- 
ger’s Biogr. Hist. i. 360 ; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 
471 ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; Registers of St. 
George the Martyr, Canterbury, ed, Cowper, 
1891, pp. iii, vii, 19, 20, 21, 23, 182; informa- 
tion from the Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford.] 0. P. S. 

WILSON, Sib THOMAS (1660 P-1629), 
keeper of the records and auttior, bom pro- 
bably about 1660, is described in the admis- 
sion register of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as ‘ Norfolciensis,’ and is said to have 
been ‘ nephew ’ of Dr, Thomas Wilson (1625 P- 
1681) [q. V.], Elizabeth’s secretary of state 
{Cal State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. xx). 
No confirmation of this relationship has been 
traced, and the younger Wilson is not men- 
tioned in the elder’s will. Possibly he was 
the ‘ Thomas Wilson of Willey, Hertford- 
shire, son and heir of Wilson of the same, 

f ent.,’ who was admitted student of Gray’s 
nn on 11 Feb. 1694-6. He was educated 
apparently at Stamford grammar school, 
and matriculated from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 26 Nov. 1675. In 1683 he 
was elected on Burghley’s nomination to a 
scholarship on the foundress’s foundation at 
St. JoWs (Burghley in Lan&d. MS, 77 , f. 20 ; 
St, Johnh CollMeguterjV^v Mr. R. F, Scott). 
He graduated B.A. in 1583 from St. John’s 
College, hut migrated toTrinity Hall, whence 
he graduated jVI. A. in 1587. For fifteen 
years, according to his own account, he 
studied civil law at Cambridge. In 1694 
he procured a letter from Burghley recom- 
mending his election as fellow of Trinity 
Flail. The recommendation was ineffectual, 
and ‘Wilson betook himself to foreign travel. 

In 1696, while sojourning in Italy and Ger- 
many, Wilson translated from the Spanish 
Gorge de Montemayor’s ‘ Diana,’ a romance, 
from which the story of ‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ was partly drawn (Lbb, Shake'^ 
speare, p. 63) ; it was dedicated to Shake- 
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speare’s friend, tlie Earl of Southampton, 

* then upon the Spanish voiage with my Lord 
of Essex/ The original translation does not 
appear to be extant, but about 1617 Wilson 
made a copy, extant in British Museum Ad- 
ditional MS. 18688, which he dedicated to 
Fulke GrevlUe, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and afterwards Lord Brooke [q. v.J ; he re- 
marks that Brooke’s friend Sir Philip Sidney 
[q. V.] ‘ did much affect and imitate ’ ^ Diana,’ 
and possibly Wilson took part in publish- 
ing some of Sidney’s works, for on 12 April 
1607 he asked Sir Thomas Lake to furtW 
his petition for the privilege of printing 

* certain books [by Sidney] wherein myself 
and my late dear friend Mr. Golding have 
taken pains ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom., Ad- 
denda, 1680-1626, p. 496 ; cf. art. Goldiito, 
AETHtnt). He is possibly also the Thomas 
Wilson whose name appears at the foot of 
the first page of the manuscript ^ Booke on 
the State of Ireland,’ addressed to Essex by 

* H. 0.’ (? Henry Cuffe [q. v.j) in 1599 (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1698-9, p. 606); 
owing to its being a dialogue ^ between Pere- 
gryn and Silvyn,’ the names of Edmund 
Spenser’s two sons, it has been considered 
the work of the poet himself [cf. art. SPEsr- 
SBB, Edmttkd]. 

In spite of these indications of a connec- 
tion with Southampton and Essex, Wilson, 
fortunately for himself, remained faithful to 
the Cecils, and during the later years of 
Elizabeth’s reign he was constantly em- 
ployed as foreign intelligencer. On 27 Feb. 
1600-1 Sir Robert Cecil wrote to him ; ^ I 
like so well many of your letters and dis- 
courses to the lord treasurer [Buckhurst] 
that I wish you not only to continue the 
same course of writing to him, but also to 
me ’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1698-1601, p. 
600). Among these discourses was one 
begun on 1 March following * on the state of 
England a.d. 1600,’ giving the claims of 
twelve competitors for the crown, ' with a 
description of this country and of Ireland, 
the conduct of the people, state of the re- 
venue and expenses, and the military and 
naval forces ; " it is extant in the Record 
Office (State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, vol. 
celxxx.) In December he was at Florence, 
and he speaks of being employed on various 
negotiations with the Duke of Ferrara, the 
Venetians, and other Italian states (ib. 
James I, cxxxv. 14; for details of his move- 
ments, see his diary in ih. xi. 46). He was 
obviously a thorough Italian scholar (cf. 
Addit, MS. 11676, n. 2aqq.), and the main 
object of his residence in Italy during 1601- 
1602 was to ascertain the nature and extent 
of the Spanish and papal designs against 


England (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, 

5 p. 127, 234). He returned to England 
uring the winter, and was at Greenwich on 
12 June 1603 (Cottxm. MS. Calig. E. x. 369; 
Ellis, Orig. Letters, 11 , iii, 201-2), but 
early in 16& he was sent to reside as consul 
in Spain (Cal. State Papers, Dom. James I, 
cxxxv. 14 ; WiirwooD, Mem. ii. 45 ; Nichols, 
Progr. James I, i. 476). He was at Bayonne 
in February lte-4 (Cotton. MS. Calig. E. 
xi. 78-9), and remained in Spain until the 
arrival of the Earl of Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Cornwallis [q. v.] as ambassadors in 
1606. 

On his return to England Wilson defi- 
nitely entered the service of Sir Robert 
Cecil, who leased to him a house adjoining 
his own, called ‘ Britain’s Burse,’ in Durham 
Place, Strand ^ee sketch in State Papers, 
Dom., Charles I, xxi. 64). He took a con- 
siderable part in supervising the building of 
Salisbury's house in Durham Place and also 
at Hatfield, in the neighbourhood of which 
he received from Lord Salisbury the manor 
of Hoddesdon. In 1606 he is said to have 
been returned to parliament for Newton 
(? Newtown, Isle of Wight); the official 
return does not mention this by-election, 
but that Wilson sat in this parliament is 
probable from the frequent notes of its pro- 
ceedings with regaKi to such matters as 
scutages and the ‘ post-nati ’ with which he 
supplied the government. He also kept the 
mmutes of the proceedings of the committee 
for the union 01 Enjgland and Scotland, and 
made a collection of the objections likely to 
be urged against the union in parliament. 
About 1606, on the surrender of Sir Thomas 
Lake [q. v,], Salisbury procured for Wilson 
the post of keeper of the records at White- 
hall, with a salary of 302^. ; he also obtained 
the clerkship of imports, worth 401. a year, 
but lost it when Sunolk became treasurer in 
1614. 

Wilson was a zealous and energetic keeper 
of the records, and made many suggestions 
with regard to them, which, if they had 
been adopted, would have saved subs^uent 
students an infinity of trouble. One of these 
was the creation of an office in which char- 
tularies of dissolved abbeys and monasteries 
should be transcribed and kept for the use 
of * searchers,’ and to prevent needless liti- 
gation for want of access to title-deeds 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 608). 
Another, inspired more by self-interest, was 
the creation of an office of * register of 
honour,’ to be filled by himself, so as to 
obviate frequent disputes for precedence 
among knights and their ladies. He also sug- 
gested the publication of a gazette of news 
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‘as is already done in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain/ and the grant of a patent 
to himself for printing it. Ilis main, difii- 
culty was with secretaries of state and other 
oHicials, who refused to deliver to him public 
documents to which he considered the state 
entitled, and with highly placed borrowers 
who neglected to return the documents they 
borrowed. Among the latter was Sir Bobert 
Bruce Cotton [q.v,], and in 1615 Wilson pro- 
tested against Oottoifs appointment as keeper 
of the exchequer records, complaining that 
Cotton already injured the keepers of the 
state papers enough by ‘ having such things 
as he hath coningly scraped together,^ and 
fearing that many exchequer records would 
find their way into Ootton^s private collec- 
tion. Similarly, when Balph Starkey [g^.v.] 
acquired the papers of Secretary Davison, 
Willson procured a warrant for their seizure, 
and on 14 Aug. 1619 secured a sackful, con- 
taining forty-five bundles of manuscripts 
{Ilm h M B. 286, f. 286). He rendered valu- 
able service in arranging and preserving 
such documents as he did succeed in ac- 
quiring (cf. Cal, Papers, Ireland, 1608- 

1606, pref. pp. xx, xxii, xxxv, xH ; Edwiuds, | 
Founders of the British Museum^ p. 149). I 
Wilson's interests were not, however, con- 
fined to the state paper office. He was an 
original subscriber to the Virginia Company 
(Hkown, Genesis, ii. 1054), and kept a Keen 
watch on discoveries in the East Indies, 
maintaining a correspondence with persons 
in most quarters of the globe (see Pukohas, 
Filgrimes, i. 408-18 ; Oal, State Fapei's, East 
Indies, vols. i. and ii. passim). He petitioned 
for a grant of two thousand acres in Ulster 
in 1618, and drew up a scheme for the miH- 
f ary government of Ireland ^al. State Papers, 
Ireland, 1615-25, p. 202 ; Mist MSS, Comm. 
4th Bep, App. p. 284), He thought he 
‘ could do better service than in being always 
buried amongst the state papers ; ' his especial 
ambition was to be made master of requests, 
an office for which he repeatedly and vainly 
petitioned the king. He also procured royal 
letters to the fellows of Trinity Hall and of 
Gonville and Oaius Colleges in favour of his 
election as master of their respective societies 
at the next vacancy; but the letters seem 
never to have been sent, and Wilson re- 
mained keeper of the records till his death, 
He was, however, knighted at Whitehall 
on 20 July 1618 (NiOHons, Progr. of James X, 
iii. 487), and in September following was 
selected for the dishonourable task of worm- 
ing out of Balegh sufficient admissions to con- 
demn him. He took up his residence with 
Balegh in the Tower on 14 Sept., and was 
relieved of, his charge on 15 Oct. He ap- 


pears to have entered on his duties with 
some zest, styling his prisoner the ‘ arch- 
hypocrite' and ‘ arch-iinpostor,' and ad- 
mitting in his reports that he had held out 
the hope of mercy as a bait ; there is, how- 
ever, no ground for the suggestion thrown 
out by one of Balegh's biographers that the 
real object of^ Wilson’s employment was 
Balegh’s assassination (Wilson's reports are 
among the Domestic State Papers, see Cal, 
1611-18, pp. 669-92; some are printed in 
SpBD3)i]sro*B Bacon, xiii. 425-7). On Balegh's 
death Wilson urged the transference of his 
manuscripts to the state paper office, and 
actually seized his ‘ mathematical and sea- 
instruments' for the navy board, and drew up 
a catalogue of his books, which he presented 
to the king. 

Wilson was buried at St. Martin's-in-tbo- 
Fields on 17 July 1629, and on the 81st 
letters of administration were granted to his 
widow Margaret, possibly sister of the Peter 
I Mewtys or Mewys whom Wilson succeeded 
in 1605 as member for Newtown. His only 
child, a daughter, married, about 1614, Am- 
brose Bandolph, younger son of Thomas 
Bandolph (1628-1590) [q.v.l, who was joint- 
keeper of the records with Wilson from 1614. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Wilson compiled a ‘Oolleotion of Divers 
Matters concerning the Marriages of Princes' 
Children,' which he presented on 4 Oct. 1617 
to James I ; the original is now in British 
Museum Additional MS, 11576. On 10 Aug. 
1616 he sent to Ellesmere a ‘ collection of 
treaties regulating commercial intercourse 
with the Netherlands ' (Fgerton Papers, Cam- 
den Soc. p. 476); he drew up a digest of the 
arrangement of documents in nis office 
(StoweMS,643, ffi 2sqq.),and left unfinished 
a history of the revenues of the chief powers 
in Europe (^CaL State Papers, Dom. 1623-6, 
p. 567). Much of his correspondence is pre- 
served among the foreign state papers in the 
Eecord Office, and among the yet tmcalen- 
dared documents at Eatneld. 

[Wilson gives an account of his services in his 
petitions in State Papers, Dom., James I, xciii. 
131, and cxxxy. 14, and of his movements in 
1601-4, %l>, xi. 46. See also Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1600-28, passim, Ireland, 1603-26; 
Cotton. MS. Calig. E. xi. 81 ; Lansd. MS. 77, 
f. 20 ; Harl. MS. 7000, f. 84 ; Hist, MSS. Comm. 
2nd Rep. App. pp, 66, 288, 284, 9th Eep. App. 
ii. 373 ; Winwood’s Memorials, ii. 46 ; Nicholses 
Progr. of James I, i. 188, 246, 476, iii. 487 ; 
Brewer’s Court and Times of James I ; Sped- 
ding’s Bacon ; St, John, Edwards, Cayley, Steb- 
biog, and Hume’s Lives of Ralegh ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England, ii. 143; authorities cited in 
text.] A. F. P. 
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WILSON, THOMAS (1663-1765), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, sixth of seven children 
and fifth son of Nathaniel {d. 29 May 1702) 
and Alice (c?. 16 Aug. 1708) Wilson, was 
horn at Burton, Cheshire, on 20 Dec. 1663. 
His mother, was a sister of Richard Sherlock 
[q. V.] From the ELing^s school, Chester, 
under Francis Harpur (Oruttwbll ; Wt a 
local tradition identifies his master with 
Edward Harpur of the grammar school, 
Frodsham) he entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, as a sizar on 29 May 1682, his tutor 
being John Barton, afterwards dean of Ar- 
dagh. Swift entered in the previous month ; 
other contemporaries were Peter Browne 
[q.v.] and Edward Chandler [q. v.] He was 
elected scholar on 4 J une 1683. In February 
1686 he graduated B.A. The influence of 
Michael Hewetson (d. 1709) turned his 
thoughts from medicine to the church. He 
was ordained deacon before attaining the 
canonical age by William Moreton [q. t.], 
bishop of Kildare, on St. Peter’s day (29 June) 
1686. He left Ireland to become curate 
(10 Feb. 1687) to his uncle Sherlock, in the 
chapelry of Newchurch Kenyon, now a sepa- 
rate parish, then in the parish of Winwick, 
Lancashire. He was ordained priest by 
Nicholas Stratford [q. v.] on 20 Oct. 1689, 
and remained in charge of Newchurch tiU 
the end of August 1692, He was then ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to William George 
Richard Stanley, ninth earl of Derby {d, 
1702), and tutor to his only son, James, lord 
Strange (1680-1699), with a salary of 30/. 
Early in 1693 he was appointed master of 
the almshouse at Lathom, yielding 20/. more. 
At Easter he made a vow to set apart a fifth 
of his slender income for pious uses, especially 
for the poor. In June he was offered by 
Lord Derby the^ valuable rectory of Bads- 
worth. West Riding of Yorkshire, but re- 
fused it, having made a resolution against 
non-reaidence. He graduated M.A. in 1696 
{Cat. of Qradtuites JJniv, o/Dtiblin. 1869: 
Stubbs says 1693). 

On 27 Nov. 1697 Lord Derby offered him 
the bishopric of Sodor and Man, vacant since 
the death of Baptist Levinz [q. v.], and in- 
sisted on his taking it. On 10 Jan. 1698 he 
w^ created LL.D. by Archbishop Tenison 
^his own statement ; Foster says the entry 
is ci < John’ Wilson). On 16 Jan. 1698 he 
was consecrated at the Savoy (Lb Neve, 
Fastis ed. Hardy, 1864, iii. 328 ; Stubbs, 
Fegi&trum Sacrum Anglicamm^ 1897, p. 131). | 
On 28 Jan. the rectory of Badsworth was ; 
again offered to him in comTuendam, and 
again refused, though the see of Man was 
worth no more than 300/. a year. His first 
business was to recover the arrears of royal 


bounty (an annuity of 100/. granted 1676). 
On 6 April he landed at Derby Haven in 
the Isle of Man, and was stalled on 11 April 
in the ruins of St. German’s Cathedral, Peel, 
and at once took up his residence at Bishop’s 
Court, Kirk Michael. He found it also in a 
ruinous condition, and set about rebuilding 
the greater part of it, at a cost of 1,400/., of 
which all but 200/. came from his own pocket. 
He soon became ' a very energetic planter’ 
of fruity and forest trees, turning * the bare 
slopes ’ into ^ a richly wooded glen.’ He was 

1 an equally zealous farmer and miller, doing 
much by his example to develop the re- 
sources of the island. For some time he was 
^ the only physician in the island ; ’ he set up 
a drug-shop, giving advice and medicine 
gratis to the poor (OnurTTWELL, p. xci). He 
had not been two months in the island when 
he had before him the petition of Christopher 
Hampton of Kirk Braddon, whose wife had 
been condemned to seven years’ penal ser^ri- 
tude for lamb stealing, and who asked the 
bishop’s license for a second marriage in 
consideration of his ^motherless children.’ 
Wilson gave him (26 May 1698) ^ liberty to 
make such a choice as may be most for yo' 
support and comfort.’ Yet his views of 
marriage were usually strict ; marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister he regarded as incest. 

The building of new churches (beginning 
with the Castletown chapel, 1698) was one 
of his earliest cares, and m 1699 he took up 
the scheme of Thomas Bray (1666-1730) 
[q. V.], and began the establishment of paro- 
chial libraries in his diocese. This led to 
provision in the Manx language for the needs 
of his people. The printing of * prayers for 
the poor families’ is projected in a memo- 
randum of Whit-Sunday 1699, but was not 
carried out till 30 May 1707, the date of 
issue of Ms ^ Principles and Duties of Chris- 
tianity ... in English and Manks , . . with 
short and plain directions and prayers,’ 1707, 

2 parts, 8vo. This was the first book pub- 
lished in Manx, and is often styled the * Manx 
Catechism.’ It was followed by ^ A Further 
Instruction;’ ‘A Short and Plain Instruc- 
tion. . .for the Lord’s Supper,’ 1733; and 
‘ The Gospel of St. Matthew,’ 1748 (trans- 
lated, with the help of his vicars-general, in 
1722). The remaining Gospels and the A cts 
were also translated into Manx under his 
supervision, but not published (Moobb, p. 
218). He freely issued occasional orders for 
special services, with new prayers, the Uni- 
formity Act not specifying the Isle of Man. 
A public library was established by him at 
Castletown in 1706, and from that year, by 
help of the trustees of the ‘ academic fund,’ 
and by benefactions from Lady Elizabeth 
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Hastings [q^, v.], ho did much to increase the 
elficieiicjr of the grammar schools and parish 
schools m the island. He was created I).D. 
at Oxford on 3 April 1707, and incorporated 
at Cambridge on 11 June. In 1724 he 
founded, and in 1732 endowed, a school at 
Burton, his birthplace. 

The restoration of ecclesiastical discipline 
was, from the first, an object which Wilson 
had at heart. Scandalous cases, freq[uently 
involying the morals of the clergy, ga^e him 
much trouble. The * spiritual statutes* of 
the island (valid, where not superseded by 
the Anglican canons of 1603) were of native 
growth, and often uncouth in their pro^ 
visions. Without attempting to disturb these 
(with the single exception of abolishing com- 
mutation of penance by fine), Wilson drew 
up his famous ^ Ecclesiastical Constitutions,* 
ten in number, which were subscribed by 
the cler^ in a convocation at Bishop^s Court 
on 3 Feb. 1704, ratified by the governor and 
council on 4 Feb., confirmed by J ames Stanley, 
tenth earl of Derby (d, 1736), and publicly 
proclaimed on the Tinwald Hill on 6 June. 
Of these constitutions it was said by Sir 
Peter King, first lord King [q. vj, that * if 
the ancient discipline of the church were 
lost, it might be found in all its purity in 
the Isle of Man.* 

The discipline worked smoothly till 1713, 
* when it came into collision with the official 
class* (Moorh, p. 192), owing to an 
bended reduction of revenue through Wil- 
son*s practice of mitigating fines in the spi- 
ritual court. Kobert Mawdesley’ (d. 1732), 
governor from 1703, had been m harmony 
with Wilson ; his successor in 1713, Alex- 
ander Horne, became Wilson’s determined 
0 ()ponent. The first direct conflict began in 
1716. Mary Henricks, a married woman, 
was excommunicated (22 Oct.) for adultery, 
and condemned to penance and prison. She 
appealed (20 Dec.) to the lord of the isle, and 
Home allowed the appeal; Wilson, rightly 
maintaining that there was no appeal except 
to the archbishop of York, did not appear 
at the hearing (23 Dec. 1717, in London), 
and was fined (19 Feb. 1719) in 101 . ; the 
fine was remitted (20 AugO The episcopal 
registrar, John Woods of Kirk Malew, was 
twice imprisoned (1720 and 1721) for re- 
fusing to act without the bishop’s direction. 
The governor’s wife (Jane Home) was or- 
dered (19 Dec. 1721) to ask forgiveness (in 
mitigation of penance) for slanderous state- 
ments. For admitting her to communion 
and for false doctrine Archdeacon Robert 
Horrobin, the governor’s chaplain, was sus- 
pended (17 May 1722), Refusing to recall 
the sentence, Wilson was fined (25 Juno) 


607., ^ and his vicars-general 207. apiece, 
and in default were imprisoned in Castle 
Rushen (29 June). Wilson appealed to the 
crown (19 J uly) ; they were released on 
31 Aug., but the fines were paid through 
Thomas Corlett. The dampness of the prison 
had so affected Wilson’s right hand that he 
was henceforth unable to move his fingers 
in writing. In 1724 the bishopric of Exeter 
was offered to Wilson as a means of reim- 
bursement. On his declining, George I pro- 
mised to meet his expenses from the privy 
purse, a pledge which the king’s death left 
unfulfilled. 

Part of Horrobin’s false doctrine was his 
approval of a book which Wilson had cen- 
sured. On 19 Jan. 1722 John Stevenson, a 
layman of Balladoole, forwarded to Wilson 
a copy of the * Ind(mondent Whig,’ 1721, 
8vo [see Goi^don, Thomas, d. 1760, and 
Tbbn-ohaht), John, 1602-1723], which had 
been circulated in the island and sent to 
Stevenson by Richard Worthington for the 
public library. Wilson issued (27 Jan.) a 
pastoral letter to his clergy, bidding them 
excommunicate the < agents and abettors’ of 
‘such-like blasphemous books.* For sup- 
pressing the book Stevenson was imprisoned 
m Castle Rushen by Home, who required 
Wilson to deliver up the volume as a con- 
dition of Stevensoms release. This he did 
(21 Feb.) under protest. When the book 
reached William iSoss, the librarian, he said 
‘ he would as soon take poison as receive that 
book into the libraiy upon any other terms 
or conditions than immediately to burn it,* 
Horrobin, on the other hand, affirmed (De- 
cember 1722) that the work ‘had rules and 
directions in it sufficient to bringus to heaven, 
if we could observe them’ (cf. Letter to the 

P ublisher, by Wfalter] A[wDervl, prefixed to 
ndepmdmt Whig^ 6tu edit, l?82j. 

Home was superseded in 1723. Floyd, 
his successor, was generally unpopular. With 
the appointment of Thomas Ilorton in 1726, 
began a new conflict between civil and eccle- 
siastical authority. I^ord Derby now claimed 
(5 Oct. 1726) that the act of Henry YHI, 
placing Man in the province of 'York, abro- 
gated all insular laws in matters spiritual. 
The immediate result was that Horton re- 
fused to carry out a recent decision of the 
House of Keys, granting soldiers to execute 
orders of the ecclesiastical court, A revision 
of the ‘spiritual statutes’ was proposed by 
the House of Keys, with Wilson’s concur- 
rence. Horton took the step of suspending 
the whole code till ‘ amended and revised.* 
He further deprived the sumner-general and 
appointed another. Unavailing petitions for 
redress were sent to Lord Derby; the House of 
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Keys appealed (6 Nov, 1728) to the king in 
council, but nothing came of it. 

On the death (1 Eeb. 1736) of the tenth 
lord Derby, the lordship of Man passed to 
James Murray, second duke of Atholl {d. 
1764). The revision of statutes proposed 
in 1726 was at once carried through, with 
the result of ' a marked absence of disputes 
between the civil and ecclesiastical courts’ 
(Moobb, p. 207). The intricate suit about 
impropriations (to all of which Atholl had a 
legal claim) jeopardised for a time the tem- 
poralities of the church, and was not finally 
settled till (7 July 1767) after Wilsoms 
death ; but with the aid of Sir Joseph J ekyll 
[q. V.] Wilson and his son were able to 
recover (1737) certain deeds securing to the 
clergy an equivalent for their tithe. Between 
Wilson and Atholl (and the governors of his 
appointment) there seems never to have been 
any personal friction. Under the revised 
ecclesiastical law presentments for moral 
offences were less frequent, procedure being 
less summary. But, while health lasted, 
Wilson was sedulous in administering the 
discipline through the spiritual courts, and 
there was an increase of clerical cases (Moobb, 
p. 207). The extreme difficulty of obtaining 
suitable candidates for the miserably poor 
benefices led Wilson to get leave from the 
archbishop of York to ordain before the 
canonical age. 

Wilson was not by nature an intolerant 
man, nor were his sympathies limited to 
the Anglican fold. It is said that Cardinal 
Fleury (d. 29 Jan. 1743) wrote to him, ' as 
they were the two oldest bishops, and, he 
believed, the poorest in Europe,’ invited him 
to France, and was so pleased with his reply 
that he got an order prohibiting French 
privateers from ravaging the Isle of Man. 
Eoman catholics *not unfrequently at- 
tended’ his services. He allowed dissenters 
^to sit or stand’ at the communion; not 
being compelled to kneel, they did so. The 
quakers ^ loved and respected him’ (Obutt- 
WBiXjp. xciin. In 1736 he met JamesEdward 
Oglethorpe h-v.] in London, and this was the 
beginning of nis practical interest in foreign 
missions, thoi^h he was an early advo- 
cate of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and stiH earlier of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Blnowledge. 
His * Essay towards an Instruction for the 
Indians . , . in . . . Dialogues,’ 1740, 8vo, 
was begun at Oglethorpe’s mstance,and dedi- 
cated to the Georgia trustees. Wilson’s son 
was entrusted wi-fli its revision for the press, 
and he submitted the manuscript to Isaac 
Watts. It must be remembered that most 
of the Georgia trustees were dissenters. Since 


1738 Wilson had been interested in Zinzen- 
dorf, through friends who had met him at 
Oxford and London in 1737. He corre- 
sponded (1739) with Heniw Cossart, author of 
a ' Short Account of the Moravian Churches,’ 
and received from Zinzendorf and his coad- 
jutors a copy of the Moravian catechism, 
with a letter (28 July 1740). Zinzendorf 
was again in London in 1749, holding there 
a synod (11 to 80 Sept.) News came of the 
death (23 Sept,) of Cochins of Berlin, * ar- 
tistes ’ of the * reformed tropus’ (one of three) 
in the Moravian church. The vacant and 
somewhat shadowy ofiice was tendered to 
Wilson (with liberty to employ his son as 
substitute), Zinzendorf sending him a seal- 
ring. On 19 Dec. Wilson wrote his ac- 
ceptance. 

From 1760, his eighty-sixth year, Wilson 
was burdened with gout. He died at Bishop’s 
Court on 7 March 1765, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his wife’s death. His coffin was 
; made from, an elm tree planted by himself, 
and made into planks for that purpose some 
years before his death (i^. p. xci). He had a 
strong objection, mentioned in his will, to 
interments within churches, and was buried 
(11 March) at the east end of Kirk Michael 
churchyard, where a square marble monument 
marks his grave. Philip Moore preached 
the funeral sermon. H is will (21 Dec, 1746 ; 
codicil, 1 June 1748) is printed byKeble. 
His portrait (painted in 1732 ?) was engraved 
(1736) by Yertue (reproduced, 1819, by 
oievier). It shows nis black skull-cap and 
* hair flowing and silvery.’ For his shoes he 
used ^leathern thongs instead of buckles’ 
(Hone, p. 240). On 27 Oct. 1698 he was 
married at Winwick to Mary (6, 16 July 
1674; d, 7 March 1706), daughter of Thomas 
Patten, By her he had four children, of 
whom Thomas (see below) survived him. 

Wilson’s rare unselfishness gives lustre to 
a life of fearless devotion to duty and wise 
and thrifty beneficence. The fame of his 
ecclesiastical discipline is rather due to the 
singularity of its exercise by an Anglican 
diocesan than to anj^hing fecial either in 
its character or its muits. The details fur- 
nished by Keble, with nauseous particu- 
larity from year to year, may be paralleled 
from the^ contemporary records 01 many a 
Presbyterian court or anabaptist meeting. 
That Wilson acted with the single aim of 
the moral and religious improvement of his 
people was recognised by them, and his strict- 
ness, joined with his transparent purity, his 
uniform sweetness of temper, and his self- 
denying charities, drew to him the afifectionate 
veneration of those to whom he dedicated 
his life. 
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Wilson’fl < Works^ wore colloctod (tmdor 
lus son's direction) ly Clement Cruttwoll 
[q.v.], 1781, 2 vola. 4to, including a 'Life' 
(reprinted 1785, 3 vols. 8vo), and by John 
iCeble [q. t.], with additions, in the ' Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theolopfy,' lB47-()il, 7 vols* 
8vo, preceded by a 'Life,' 1863, 2 vola. 
8vo (or parts), to which Keble had de- 
voted sixteen years' labour. Besides works 
noted above, many sermons and devotional 
pieces, he published ; 1. ^ Life,' prefixed to 
the ‘Practical Christian,' 1713, 8vo, by 
Kichard Sherlock. 2. ‘ History of the Islo 
of Man' in Gibson’s (2nd) edit, of Camden's 
‘Britannia/ 1722, fol. vol. ii, 3, ‘Observa- 
tions' included in ‘Abstract of the Historical 
Part of the Old Testament,' 1735, 8vo (his 
‘ Notes' are in an edition of the Bible, 1785, 
4to), Posthumous were: 4. ‘ Sacra Privata/ 
first published in Cruttwell, 1781, voL i. 
(the Oxford edition, 1838,^ has a preface by 
Ordinal Newman; the original manuscript 
of the ‘Sacra Privata' was exhibited, by 
the president and fellows of Sion College, 
in the loan collection at the London church 
congress, 1899). 5. ‘Maxims of Piety and 
Christianity' (ditto). Many devotional 
manuals have been framed, by extraction 
,and adaptation, from Wilson’s works, Of 
.his writing Cardinal Newman says (1838) : 
‘'piere is nothing in him but what is plain, 
direct, homely, for the moat part prosaic; 
all is sober, un8train(id, rational, severely 
chastened in style and language.' 

His son, Thomas Wiisoit (1703-1784), 
divine, was born at Bishop’s Court on 
24 Aug. 1703. He was the second son of 
the name, a previous Thomas having died an 
infant in 1701. His father taught him till 
he was sixteen, when he was placed with 
Clerk at the grammarschool of Kirk Leatham, 
North Riding of Yorkshire. He matoricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 20 April 
1721, was elected student on 8 July 1724, 
and graduated B.A. on 17 Doc. 1724 (Kaanm 
V 6&0); M.A. 16 Dec. 1727, B.D. and D.d! 
10 May 1739, He was ordained deacon 

(1674 P-I 7475 [ 9 - '''•]» l^hen bishop of Oxford. 
From Christmas 1729 to September 1731 he 
assisted his father in the Isle of Man, and is 
said to have suggested the ‘ clergy, widow, 
and orphans' fund ' (CitUTTWBiL). One rea- 
son assi^ed for his leaving the island is 
that he did not know Manx (KbbXiH, p. 789). 
He declined (November 1732) an invitation 
to the Georgia mission. In June 1737 he 
was made one of the king’s chaplains. On 
6 Dec. 1787 he was presented to the rectory 
of St, Stephen's, Walbrook, and held this 
preferment till death. He was made pre- 


bendary of Westminster on 11 April 1743 ' 

^rgaret’s!. 

Westminster, from 1753, During the Manx 
famine and pestilence (1739-42) he petitioned 
T SI^*^<^o^broa<icornforthe island. 

r\ vlfiM his father in the 

Isle of Man. With John Leland (1691-1766) 
[q. y.] he corresponded from 1742, inviting his 
criticisms on hia father’s manuals of religion 
lie suggested to Leland that he should 
answer Dodwell (as he did in 1744), and 
Bolmgbroke (1 753) ; and Leland's cliiefwork 
‘ A View of the principal Deis tical Writers' 
(1754-6), was written as letters to Wilson, 
and published at his expense. He rebuilt 
chancel of Kirk Michael church, 
iill her second marriage (1778) he was a 
great admirer of Oatharine Macaulay rq.v.l 
having placed (1774) his residence, Alfred 
House, Bath, at lier disposal, and having 
erected (8 Sept, 1777) a marble statue of 
her, ^ by J.F. Moore, within the altar-rails of 
St. Stephen’s, W albrook, which he afterwards 
boarded up. 1 Te was a man of much benevo- 
lence, a considerable book collector, in poli- 
tics a follower of Wilkes, and in religion 
anxious for the union of ‘ all protostanta.' 
He died at Alfred House, Bath, on 16 April 
1784; his body was brought to London ‘in 
grand funtiral protiession/ with ‘ near two 
hundred dambeaux,' and buried (27 April) 
in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. He married 
1734) his cousin Mary, daughter of 
William Patten, and widow of William Hay- 
ward, of Stoke Newington, and had one son, 
who died in infancy. He left his property 
to his relative, Thomas Patton, father of John 
Wilson-Patten, baron Winmarleigh [q. v.j 
He wrote ‘ A Review of the Project for . , . 
a new Smiaro at Westminster ... By a Suf- 
ferer,' 1757, Bvo ; and an introduction to ‘ The 
Ornaments of Churches . . . with a . . . view 
to the late decoration of St. Margaret, West- 
minster/ 1761, 4to (by William Hole). 

[Life by Cruttwell, 1781; Life by Stowell, 
1819 ; Life by Hone, in Lives of Kminent Chris- 
tians, 1838, p. 161; Life by Keble, 1863, very full 
and exact, and embodying a large quantity <»f 
unpublished material; Gent. Mng. 1784,1.317, 
379; Butler’s Memoirs of Hildosloy, 1799; 
Stubbs's Univ. of Dublin, 1889, pp. 143, 347; 
Notes and Queries, 9th ser. v. 472; Moore’s 
Sodor and Man, 1893, pp. 186 sq.] A. G. 

WILSON; THOMAS (1747-1813), 
master of Chtheroe grammar school, son 01 
William and Isabella Wilson, was bom at 
Priest Hutton, in the parish of Warton, near 
Lancaster, on 3 Dec. 1747, and educated at 
the ^ammar schools of Warton and Sed- 
hergh. At the latter school he was an 
assistant under Dr* Wynne Bateman from 
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1768 to 1771. He was ordained deacon at 
Westminster on 13 Jan. 1771, and priest at 
Chester on 2 Aug. 1772. In the following 
June he was licensed as headmaster of 
Slaidbum grammar school, and in June 1776 
became master of the Clitheroe grammar 
school, Lancashire, and incumbent of the 
parochial chapel of the town. In 1779 he 
entered himself of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of B.D. there in 
1794, under a statute now abolished. In 
1807 he was appointed rector of Claughton, 
near Lancaster. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Thomas Dunham Whita- 
ker [q. V.], and joined a literary club formed 
by hun. He was a successful schoolmaster, 
a ready versifier, and a social favourite on 
account of his amiability, genial wit, and 
copious fund of anecdote. His besetting 
weakness was punning. 

He died on 3 March 1813, and was buried 
in the chancel of Bolton-by-Bowland church, 
where a tablet was afterwards erected with 
a Latin inscription by Whitaker, copied 
from a monument erected by Wilson’s pupils 
in Clitheroe church. He married, on 29 April 
1776, Susannah Tetlow of Skirden, widow 
of Hen^ Nowell, rector of Bolton-by-Bow- 
land. She was forty-four, and he only 
twenty-eight. A portrait of W ilson, painted 
by J. Allen, is engraved in the Chetham j 
Society’s volume. Another portrait by the 
same artist was engraved by W. Ward in 
Wilson’s lifetime ; and a third portrait came 
out as a lithograph. 

His only literary publication, in addition 
to two assize sermons (1789 and 1804), was 
an ^Archaeological Dictionary, or Classical 
Antiquities of Jews, Greeks, and limans,’ 
1783, 8 VO, dedicated to Dr. Samuel Johnson ; 
but his ^ Lancashire Bouquet ’ and other oc- 
casional verses were circulated in manu- 
script, and were collected and printed, along 
with his correspondence, by Canon F. R. 
Raines for the Chetham Society in 1867. 

[Baines’s Memoir, prefixed to Wilson’s Mis- 
cellanies; Gent. Mag. 1819, i. 291.] C. W. S. 

WILSON, THOMAS (1764-1843), non- 
conformist benefactor, seventh child of 
Thomas Wilson (6. 3 Jan. 1731 ; A, 31 March 
1794) by Mary (1729-1816), daughter of 
John Remington of Coventry, was born in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, London, on 11 Nov. 
1764, and baptised on 2 Dec. by Thomas 
Gibbons [q. v.J His mother was a dissenter; 
his father became one on his marriage, and 
subsequently built a chapel at Derby (1784), 
besides assisting in opening several closed 
chapels in the Midlands. He was at school 


with Samuel Rogers [q.v.], the poet, at New- 
ington Green under Cockburn, but had not a 
classical education, and never acquired any 
literary tastes. In 1778 he was apprenticed 
to his father, a manufacturer of ribbons and 
gauzes, and in 1786 was taken into partner- 
ship. He left business at Michaelmas 1798, 
having attained a moderate fortune, to which 
he received a considerable accession on the 
death (26 March 1813) of his mother’s only 
brother, John Remington. In 1794 he suc- 
ceeded his father as treasurer of Hoxton 
Academy, and held this post till his death; 
when the academy was removed to High- 
bury he laid the first stone (28 June 1826) 
of the college building. His first experiment 
in chapel building was in 1799, when he 
erected a new chapel at Hoxton (opened 
24 April 1800). From this time he devoted 
himself for some years to the repairing or re- 
building of dilapidated and closed chapels, 
e.g. at Brentwood, Harwich, Reigate, Lynn, 
Guildford, Dartmouth, Liskeard, and else- 
where, Most of these buildings had for- 
merly ranked as presbyterian ; Wilson’s 
efforts introduced into their management 
the congregational system. From 1804 he 
occasionally acted as a lay preacher. To 
meet the needs of a growing population he 
set himself to procure the erection of new 
chapels in the outskirts of London, among 
others at Kentish Town (1807), Tonbridge 
Place, Eustoh Road (1810), Marylebone 
Road, Paddington (1813), Claremont Chapel, 
PentonviUe (1819), Craven Chapel, Regent 
Street (1822), the last three built at his sole 
cost. Besides giving largely towards the 
purchase or building of chapels in all parts 
of the country, he erected at his own ex- 
pense chapels at Ipswich (1829), Northamp- 
ton (1829), Richmond, Surrey (1830), and 
Dover (1838). In January lo37 he was 
chairman of a meeting wmch formed the 
‘Metropolis Chapel Fund Association’ for 
the provision of further buildings. His 
munmcence went also in other directions ; 
there were few, if any, societies connected 
with his own body, or with the cause of 
evangelical religion generally, which did not 
benefit by his aid. He was one of the first 
directors (23 Sept. 1796) of the London 
Missionary Society. He was also one of the 
originators of the London University (now 
Umversity College), and was elected (19 Dec. 
1826) a member 01 its first council. In the 
Hewley case [see HirwnBr, Sabah] he was 
one of the relators in the action (begun 
18 June 1830) against the Unitarian trustees. 
He died at Highbury Place on 17 June 1^3, 
and was buried in Abney Park cemetery, 
where is a monument to his memory, J4e 
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married ($1 Marcli 1791) Elizabetli, younger 
daughter of Arthur Cleggs timber merchant, 
of Manchester, who survived him with 
several children, Daniel Wilson (1 778-1858) 
[q.v.], bishop of Calcutta, was his first cousin. 

His son, JosHXTA Wti^roit (1795^1874), 
barrister of the Inner Temple, was born in 
London on 27 Oct. 1795, and died at 4 Nevill 
Park, Tunbridge Wells, on 14 Aug. 1874. 
He married (1887) Mary Wood, only daugh- 
ter of Thomas Biilley of Teignmouth, and 
left sons, Thomas and John Itemington. In 
connection with the litigation of which the 
Hewley case was a sample, he devoted much 
time to the investigation of early dissenting 
history. His fine collection of puritan divi- 
nity and biography is at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, London, Be published, 
besides some religious tractates (one of them 
signed ^ Biblicus ’) ; 1. ‘An Historical In- 
quiry concerning . , , English Presbyterians/ 
1885, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1836, 8vo. 2. ‘English 
Presbyterian Chapels . , , Orthodox Founda- 
tions,^ 1844, 8vo, 8, ‘ Calumnies confuted 
. , , in Answer to the Quarterly lieview 
on the Bicentenary Celebration,* 1868, Bvo. 
4. ‘ A Memoir of ♦ • » Thomas Wilson/ 1846, 
8vo. 

[Leifcbild’s Funeral Sermon for Thomas Wil- 
eon, 1843 j Wilson’s Memoir of Thomas Wilson, 
1846 (portrait) ; McOree’s Thomas Wilson the 
Bilkman, 1879 j Cornwairs Funeral Sermon for 
Joshua Wilson, 1874; Times, 24Aug. 1874, 9 Oct. 
1874; Halley, in Oongregationalist, 1876, p. 95 ; 
information feom T, Wilson, esg., Harpendon.] 

A, Q-, 

WILSOH, THOMAS (1773-1858), 
Tyneside poet, was born at Gateshead Low 
Fell on 14 Nov. 177»3, the eldest son of 
George and Mary Wilson. The father was 
a miner, and both parents were devout Wes- 
leyans. He received very little education, 
and was early sent to work^ in the mines. 
After devoting liis^ scanty leisure to study, 
and making two efforts to establish himself 
as a schoolmaster, he was from 1799 to 1803 
employed in the office of John Head, a New- 
castle merchant and underwriter. In 1803 
he entered the counting-house of Losh, Lub- 
bin, & Co, (afterwards Losb, Wilson, & Bell) 
of Newcastle. Within two years he became 
a partner, and remained in the business till 
near tbe end of his life. Xn 1835 he was 
elected one of the £rst town councillors of 
Gateshead, to which he returned after a resi- 
dence of some years in Newcastle. Through- 
out his life Wilson devoted as much time as 
he could spare to intellectual pursuits, and 
collected an excellent library, which was 
especially rich in chapbooks. He contri- 
buted to the local ‘ Dianes * for sixty years, 


and made liimsolf acquainted with every 
aspect of mining life and character. < The 
Pitman’s Pay,’ his chief literary work, ap- 

S eared originally in Mitchell’s ‘ Newcastle 
lagazino in the years 1 826, 1828, and 1830. 
It was reprinted by G. Watson of Gateshead,' 
but this incorrect edition was soon out of 
print. Other poems were contributed to 
the ‘Tyne Mercury,’ and some of them 
wore reissued with notes by John Sykes, 
compiler of ‘ Local Eecords,’ A collective 
edition of Wilson’s works, entitled ‘The 
Pitman’s Pay, and other Poems/ was issued 
in 1B48, and reprinted in 1872. The second 
edition contains some additional poems and 
notes by the author, with a portrait and me- 
moir. ‘The Pitman’s 1%’ is a metrical 
description, much of it in mining patois, of 
the incidents and conversations of the colliers 
on their fortnightly Friday pay nights. The 
poem enjoys a wide popularity in the north 
of England. Some of Wilson’s compositions 
show him to have mode a close study of 
Bums, and the poem entitled ‘ On seeing a 
mouse run across the road in J aniiary” is 
a highly cr(Klitable imitation. In the 
* Tippling Dominie ’ Wilson is perhaps seen 
at Ms best. ^ 

Wilson died at his hom^ Fell-house, 
Gateshead, on 9 May 1858. He was buried 
in the family vault at St. John’s, Gateshead 
Fell, the mayor and town council attending 
Ms funeral. He married, in 1810, Mrs. 
Mary Fell, who died in 1839. 

A bust by Dunbar is in the large room 
of the Gateshead Fell public rooms. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, i. 667-9 ; Ann. Reg. App. 
to Chron. p. 410 ; Memoir prefixed to the 
Pitman’s Pay, 1872.] G. In G. N, 

WILSON, WALTER (1781-1847), non- 
conformist biographer, was born about 1781. 
Originally intended for the law, he became 
a bookseller, with Maxwell of Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar, London. In 1806 he took the 
bookshop at the Mewsgate, Charing Cross, 
vacated by Thomas Payne the younger [q. v.l 
The perusal of the ‘ Memoirs’ of Daniel Neal 
[q» v.j, prefixed by Joshua Toulmin [q.v.] to 
ni8 edition (1798-7) of Neal’s ‘ History of 
the Puritans,’ had led Wilson to collect 
notices of dissenting divines, and examine 
manuscript sources of information. He pro- 
jected a biographical account of the dissent- 
ing congregations of London and the vicinity. 
Soon after beginning the work he became 
possessed of a considerable income, and en- 
tered at the Inner Temple, but does not 
appear to have practised at the bar. For 
his projected work he obtained scarcely three 
hundred subscribers. He published an in- 
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stalment of * The History and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches and Meeting Houses in 
London, vVestminster, and Southwark; in- 
cluding the Lives of their Ministers,’ 1808, 
2 vols. 8vo. He was then living at Camden 
Town, from which he removed to Dorset, and 
again to Burnet, near Bath, where he did 
some farming. Here he had a congenial 
neighbour in Joseph Hunter [q.v.] ; they ex- 
changed copies of collections relative to dis- 
senting antiquities. A third volume of his 
‘Dissenting Churches’ appeared in 1810 ; a 
fourth in 1814, with a preface (1 May 1814) 
showing his personal interest in the older 
types 01 nonconformity. The later volumes 
of his work exhibit a more softened attitude 
towards the free-thinkers of dissent than is 
apparent in the earlier ones ; his facts are 
always given with scrupulous fairness. By 
1818 he was ready to publish a fifth and com- 
pleting volume if five hundred subscribers 
could have been obtained ; but it never ap- 
peared. 

In 1822 he announced a life of Daniel 
Defoe [q. v.], of whose publications he had 
made a much larger collection than had pre- 
viously been brought together. His ‘Me- 
moirs of the Life and Times of Daniel Defoe,’ 
1830, 3 vols. 8 VO, is heavy, but allowed by 
Macaulay to be ‘excellent’ (JEdinb. Rev* 
October 1845). He had projected a supple- 
mentary^ work dealing with Defoe’s literary 
antagonists. About 1834 he moved from 
Burnet to Pulteney Street, Bath. During 
the progress of the Hewley suit [see Hbw- 
LBT, Sa>rah], Wilson’s judgment went en- 
tirely with the defendants, and his religious 
views, probably under Hunter’s influence, 
underwent a considerable change in the Uni- 
tarian direction. 

^ Wilson died on 21 Feb. 1847. At the 
time of his death he was one of the eight 
registered proprietors of the ‘Times.’ He 
was twice married, and left a son, Henry 
Walter Wilson of the Inner Temple, and 
a dai^hter, mmied to Horman Garstin, 
colonial chaplain at Ceylon. His library 
was sold (5-17 July) by Leigh, Sotheby, 
& Wilkinson; the 3,438 lots realising 
1,993/. Ss, 6d.f the Defoe collection going to 
America for 60/. His coins and prints (sold 
26 July) produced 270/. 16a. and 19/. 14a. 6d. 
respectively. He bequeathed his manuscript 
collections for the history of dissent to Dr. 
Williams’s Library (now in Gordon Square, 
London). A complete list of these, by the 
then librarian, Bichard Cogan, is printed in 
the ‘Christian Reformer’ (1847, p. 758). 
The most important articles are the notes in 
an interleaved copy of his ‘ Dissenting 
Churches,’ and (separately) a complete topo- 
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graphical index to the same ; five folios re- 
lating to dissenting churches; a folio of 
dissenting records; two folios and six quartos 
of biographical collections. Several of his 
manuscripts are transcripts from ^ originals 
also preserved in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

[Gent. Mag. 1847, ii. 438; Christian Re- 
former, 1847, pp. 371, 506, 758.] A. G. 

WILSOH, WILLmi (1690-1741), 
Scots divine, born at Glasgow on 19 Nov. 
1690, was the son of Gilbert Wilson (d. 
1 June 1711), proprietor of a small estate 
near East Kilbride, who underwent religious 
persecution and the loss of his lands during 
the reign of Charles II. His mother, Isa- 
bella (d. 1705), daughter of Bamsay of 
Shielhill in Forfarshire, was disowned by 
her father for becoming a presbyterian. 
William, who was named after William III, 
was educated at Glasgow University. He 
was laureated on 27 June 1707, and was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Dunfermline on 23 Sept. 1713. On 21 Aug. 

1716 he was unanimously called to the new 
or west church at Perth, and on 1 Nov. he 
was ordained. He soon obtained great in- 
fluence in the town by the disinterestedness 
of his conduct, refusing to contest at law his 
claim to his grandfather’s estate, and declin- 
ing to receive his stipend because the town 
council desired to pay it out of money placed 
in their hands for charitable purposes. On 
the commencement of the ‘ marrow contro- 
versy ’ [see Bostoist, Thomas, 1077-1732] in 

1717 he sympathised with the ultra-Oal- 
vinistic views of Boston and Ebenezer 
Erskine [q. v.], concurring with these mini- 
sters on 11 May 1721 in the ‘representation’ 
against the condemnation of ‘ The Marrow 
01 Modem Divinitie ’ by the general assem- 
bly. In 1732 a further cause of difierence 
arose. The general assembly passed an act 
ordaining that when the right of presentation 
was not exercised by the patron, the ministers 
should be elected by the heritors and elders, 
and not by the congregation. This displeased 
Erskine, Wilson, and others, who regarded 
the congregational right as sacred, and 
Erskine preached a vehement sermon on the 
subject, for which he was censured by the 
synod of Perth and Stirling. The censure 
was confirmed by the general assembly, and 
on 14 May 1733 Wilson joined with Alexan- 
der Moncrieff and James Fisher [q. v.] in a 
protest. The assembly, indignant at the 
terms of the protest, required a retractation, 
and failing to obtain it, the standing com- 
mission suspended AVilson and his three 
associates on 9 Aug. 1733, refused to hear a 
representation offered by Wilson and Mon- 
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crwff justifying tlioir conduct, and on 
12 Nov. declared tliem no longer miniwtors 
of the Scottish church. On 16 Nov. the four 
ministers put their names to a formal act of 
secession, and on G Doc. they constituted 
themselves an ^associate presbytery.^ On 
14 May 1734, however, the assembly, re- 
penting their action, empowered the synods 
to reinstate the four ministers. Wilson was 
anxious for reconciliation, but further dif- 
ferences had arisen, especially through the 
sixpport alforded by the assembly to patrons 
against the congregational veto. On 5 Nov. 
1736 the associate presbytery appointed 
Wilson their professor of divinity, and on 
16 May 1740 the seceders, now eight in 
number, were finally deposed. Wilson en- 
joyed the support of a large part of the people 
of Perth, who built a church for him and 
thronged to hear him. lie was, however, 
deeply afiected by the controversy and broken 
in health by his labours, lie died at Perth, 
on 8 Nov, 1741, and was burled at Perth, 
in Grey friars* cemetery, where a monument 
was erected to his memory with an epitaph 
by Kalph Erskine [q. v.l Wilson married, on - 
20 June 1721, Margaret 1742), daughter 
of George Alexander 1713b an advocate, 
of Pepper Mill, Edinburgh. By hor he, had 
a son John, and two daughters, Isabella and 
Mary, who reached maturity. 

Besides single sermons, Wilson pub- 
lished * A Defence of the Beformation rrin- 
cixdes of the Church of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1739, 8vo ; new ed. Glasgow, 1769, 8vo, and 
several collections of sermons ; 1, < The Day 
of the Sinner’s believing in Christ a most 
remarkable Day,* Edinburgh, 1742, 12mo. 
2. *The Father*s Promise to the Son, a clear 
bow in the Church’s darkest Cloud,* Edin- 
burgh, 1747, 8vo. 3, ‘The Lamb’s retinue 
attending him whithersoever he goeth,* 
Edinburgh, 1747, 8vo ; 2 and 3, with a few 
single sermons, were rebound in a larger 
collection, (4) ‘ Sermons,’ EdinburgJi, 1748, 
Bvo. 

[Wilson's Works ; Scott’s Fasti Bccles. Scoti- 
cansB, n. ii. 617-18 ; Notes and Cluerio8,2nd ser. 
xii. 223; Now Stat. Acc, of Scotland, x. Ill; 
Femer’s Memoirs of Wilson, 1830; Eadio’s 
Life of Wilson in United Presbyterian Fathers, 
1849; Wilson’s Presbytery of Perth, 1860, pp, 
211-14; Brown’s Hist. Account of the Eise and 
Progress of the Secession, 1793 ; The Eepre- 
sentitions of Bbenezer jSrskine and James 
Fisher and of William Wilson and Alexander 
Moncrieff to the Commission of the late General 
Assembly, 1738; A Beview of the Narrative 
and State of the Proceedings of the Judicatories 
against Erskine, Wilson, lEoncrieff, and Fisher, 
1734; Pilulse Spleneticfe; or, a Laugh from a 
true bine Presbyterian, 1736 ; X. Y.’s Observa- 


tions upon Chm;ch AfEiirs. 1734; Munimenta 
G^lasguon. (MaiUand Club), iii. 43 ; Struthers's 
Scotland from the Union to 1748 • Gib’s 
Present Truth; a Display of the Secession 
Testimony, 1774.] E. I C 

WILSON, WILLIAM (1801-1860) 
poet and publisher, horn in Perthshire on 
26 Dec. 1801, was the son of Thomas Wilson 
by his wife, Agiuis Boss. At an early age he 
was imbued with a passionate love of poetry 
derived from his mother, who sang with 
great beauty the Jacobite songs and ballads 
of Scotland. While a schoolboy he lost his 
father, so tliat Wilson’s early life was accom- 
panied by many privations, including the 
completion of his education. At twenty- 
two he became the editor of the Dundee 
‘Literary Olio,’ a largo proportion of which, 
both in prose and verso, was from his pen. 
In 1826 he removed to Edinburgh, where he 
established himself in business. Ills con- 
tributions were wolcomed-in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Literary Journal,* thirty-two of his poems 
appearing in its columns in the course of 
tfxroe years. At this period the young poet 
was well known to the leading literary men 
of the day, including his kinsman Professor 
John Wilson (* Christopher North*), and he 
was a constant visitor at the house of Mrs. 
Grant of I^aggan, who possessed his portrait 
by Sir John Watson Gordon, now owned 
by his son, General Wilson, In 1832 he re- 
moved to the United States and settled at 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, where he en- 

f aged in bookselling and publishing, which 
e continued till his death. Wilson was the 


lifelong friend and correspondent of Bobert 
Chambers (1802-1871) [(j. v.], and he was one 
of the few persons in the secret of the au- 
thorship of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation.* He 
died on 26 Aug, 1860. He was twice mar- 
ried : first, to Jane Mackenzie, and, secondly, 
in 1880, to the niece of James Sibbald (1745- 
1803) [q. V.1 

In the New World Wilson occasionally 
contri^ted in prose and verse to American 
periodicals, and sometimes sent a contribu- 
tion to ‘Blackwood’s,* ‘Chambers’s Journal,* 
and ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.* Holections of his 
poems appeared in the ‘Cabinet,* ‘Modern 
Scottish Minstrel,* Longfellow’s ‘ Poems 
of Places,* and his son’s ‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Scotland ; * but he never issued them in a 
volume nor even collected them, and it was 
not until 1869 that a portion of his poetical 
writings was published, with a memoir bv 
Benson J. Lessing* A second edition with 
additional poems and a portrait appeared in 
1876, and a third in 18S1. Willis pro- 
nounced ‘Jean Linn,* one of Wilson’s poems, 
‘the best modern imitation of the old ballad 
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Style that he had ever met with ; ’ and Bryant 
said that ‘ the song in which the writer per- 
sonates Richard the Lion-hearted during 
his imprisonment is more spirited than any 
of the ballads of Aytoun.’ 

[Rogers’s Modem Scottish Minstrel ; Wilson’s 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland, vol. ii . ; Memoirs 
of William and Robert Chambers ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography.] 

J. Gr. W. 

WaSON, WILLIAM (1799-1871), 
botanist, second son of Thomas Wilson, 
a druggist, was bom at W^arrington on 
7 June 1799. He was educated at Prest- 
bury grammar school and under Dr. Rey- 
nolds at the Bissenters’ Academy, Leaf 
Square, Manchester, and was then articled 
to a finn of solicitors in Manchester ; but 
intense application to the study of con- 
veyancing brought on headaches which were 
foUowed by serious illness. This led to his 
taking much outdoor exercise, in the course 
of which he acquired his love of botany, and 
ultimately, when he was about flve-and- 
twenty, "his mother gave him a small 
allowance so that he could devote himself 
entirely to this pursuit. As early as 1821 
he had discovered the Cotoneaster on Great 
Orme’s Head. This brought him into cor- 
respondence with Sir James Edward Smith 
[q. V.], who encouraged him to devote him- 
self to botany. In 1827 Professor John 
Stevens Henslow [q. vj introduced him to 
Professor (afterwards Sir William Jackson) 
Hooker [q. v.], and at the invitation of 
the latter he joined a five days’ excursion 
of the Glasgow botanical students in the 
Breadalbane Hills. He afterwards spent i 
nearly two years in Ireland, where, no doubt ! 
under Hooker’s infiuence, he attached him- j 
self tothe'study of mosses, which from 1830 
engrossed his whole attention. From 1829 
onward he is frequently quoted in Hooker’s 

* British Flora ; ’ and, becoming well known 
as a bryologist, he entered into corre- 
spondence with such specialists as Lindberg 
ot Helsingfors and Schimper of Strasburg, 
and was entrusted with the description of 
the mosses collected in the voyages of the 
Erebus ^d Terror and the Herald, before 
the publication of his magnum opus. This 
work, the ^Bryologia Britannica,’ intended 
as a third edition of the ‘ Muscologia Bri- 
tannica’ (first issued in 1818) of (Sir) W. J. 
Hooker and Thomas Taylor {d. 1848) 

* but substantially a nev/ work of the highest 
merit ’ (Jackson, Guide to the Literature of 
Botany J p. 241), was published in 1865 (Lon- 
don, 8vo), and was pronounced by Lindberg 
^one of the most exact works in botany.’ 
Kevertheless over a hundred new species of * 


British mosses were added to the list be- 
tween its publication and his death, and he 
is reported to have said that 'the only 
thing he wished to live for was to bring out 
a revised edition,’ which, however, he was 
unable to do. 

Wilson died at Paddington, two miles 
from Warrington, on 3 April 1871, and was 
buried in the nonconformist burial-ground, 
Hill Cliff, Warrington, He married in 1836 
a widowed cousin, Mrs. Lane. 

Besides the Cotoneaster, Wilson added a 
new species of rose, a fern, and many mosses 
to the British list, the rose Itosa Wilsom 
being named after him by William Borrer, 
and the Eallamey filmy fern named Bjymeno^ 
pTiyllmn Wilsoni by Sir W. J. Hooker. Wil- 
son described many new species of exotic 
mosses in the ' Journal of Botany,’ his papers 
being enumerated in the Royal Society’s 
'Catalogue’ (vi. 389, viii. 1249), and his 
herbarium and botanical correspondence pre- 
served at the Natural History Museum. 

[Cash’s Where there’s a Will there’s a Way, 
1873, p. 145.] a. S. B. 

WILSON, WILLIAM (1788 P-1873), 
canon of Winchester, bor-n in 1782 or 1783, 
was the son of John Wilson of Kendal 
in Westmorland. He matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 15 July 1801, 
and graduated B.A. on 30 May 1806, M.A. 
on 17 Dec. 1808, B.D. in 1820, and D.D. in 
1824. He was a fellow of the college from 
11 May 1815 to 1826, and fiUed the offices 
of dean and bursar in 1822. In 1829 he was 
senior proctor. He was ordained deacon in 
1806 and priest in 1806, and in 1808 was 
curate of Colne Engaine in Essex. He was 
appointed headmaster of St. Bees grammar 
school on 5 Jan. 1811, and during hk tenure 
of this office discovered grave abuses in the 
affairs of the school, especially in regard 
to the lease of the coal royalty in 1742. 
His efforts to obtain redress rendered his 
position untenable, ’’and he was driven by 
the persecution of the governors to resign 
his post on 20 M^ 1816 ; but he had a large 
share in calling Lord Brougham’s attention 
to the mismanagement of educational chari- 
ties, and thus in bringing about their reform. 
In regard to the mining royalty, Sir William 
Lowther, second earl 01 Lonsdale, the repre- 
sentative of the original grantee, was ordered 
in 1827, by a decree of the lord chancellor, 
to pay into court 6,000/. for the benefit of 
the school. 

On 28 July 1824 Wilson was instituted, 
on the presentation of Queen’s College, to 
the vicarage of Holy Rood, Southampton, a 
benefice which he retained till his death. 

L 2 
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C)n S ’vvna colhitiul to tho 

tiocoiid Btall in Wincho.Mtt^r (.iiMaHlmL As 
canon lio pravc V(‘ry liUbct.ual iwsiatanco to 
John Bird Sumner [(j* v.*] in tli(i work of the 
diocasG. In ISnO lio publisliod <Tlu) J5iblo 
Student ’fl Guido to tlni moro correcit under- 
standing* of the ( >1(1 Testamontby roforencot.o 
tlio Original llebrow ’ (London,*! to), a socond 
edition of wbicb, appeared in 18()tl under the 
title ‘An iCnglish, Hebrew, and Chaldee 
ij( 3 xicon and Conoordanco to thenioro corrtiot 
Tinderytanding of tln^ Knglish '.franslatiou 
of the Old I'estament by reh^rence to the 
Original Hebrew ^ (London, 4to). Wilson 
was a considerable Hebrew scholar, and his 
work has not yet been superseded* He 
died on 22 Aug. 187:i in The Close, Win- 
diest er, and was buried on 27 Aug. at 
Preston Candovor. Ixx February 1880, at 
Godaiming, Surrey, lunnarriod Maria (1794- 
1884), daught.er of Kobert Sumru^r, vicar of 
kenil worth, and sisteof John Bird Sumner, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and OharlcH Ri- 
diard Sumner [q. v.], bishop of Windumi or 
(Omt Mag. 1H80, i, 2(U1). By her he luid a 
son, Sumner Wilson, now vicar of ProHion 
Candovor. 

B(iHides tho work mentioned ho puhlishod 2 
1., 'D. J. Juvenalis Satiroo, cum notis 
Anglicis, esepurgatflo/ London, 1815, l2mo. 
2. * The Thirty-nine Articles of tho Church 
of England, illustrated by copious Extracts 
from the Liturgy, Homilies, l^owdl’a Cate- 
chism, aud Je weirs Apology, and confirmed 
by numerous Passages of Scripture,’ Oxford, 
1821, 8vo; enlarged ed. Oxford, 1840, 8vo, 
8. ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ Oxford, 1820, 8vo. 

4. <Tho Attributes of God,’ selections from 
Chamock, Goodwin, Bates, and Wishart, 
London, 1835, 8vo; republished 1836 in 
*The Cliristian Family Libmry,’ voL xv. 

5. ‘Tho Book of Psalms, with an Exposition 
Evangelical, Typical, and Prophetictu of the 
Christian Dispensation,’ London, 1860, 2 vole. 
8 VO. Ho edited the ‘Ohristianoa I’iotatis 
Institutio’ of Alexander Nowell, London, 
1817, 12mo. 

[Information kindly given by tho Provost of 
Queen’s Oollogo, Oxford ; Jackson’s Papers and 
Pedigrees mainly relating to Cumberland and 
Westmorland, 1892, ii. 217-21; Guardian, 
27 Aug. 1873; Hampshire Chronicle, 23 and 
30 Aug. 1878 ; Sumner’s Life of Oharlos Bichard 
Sumner, 1876, p. 1 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Foster’s Index Ecclos.; AUibone’s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.] E. I. 0. 

WILSON, WILLIAM (1808-1888), 
Scots divine, was born in 1 808 at Blawearie, 
Bassendean, in Berwickshire. He was edu- 
cated at the parish school, and in 1825 en- 
tered the university of Edinburgli, whore he 


took th(i arts and tluxdogical classes, study- 
ing umhir Chalmers, David Welsh [q. v.], and 
Alexander Brmiton, Licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Dumfries on 2 March 1830, Wilson 
was early recognised as a powerful preacher. 

Till 1837 lie acted as a parochial missionary 
in Glasgow, and from 1835 to 1837 he was 
editor of the ‘Scottish Guardian.’ On 
22 Sept. 1837 ho was ordained minister of 
Oarmyllio, Forfarshire. In tho conflict which 
ended in the disruption, Wilson took an active 
part. J To joiniid tho free church and preached 
in a wooden bnildiiig till 1848, when he was 
called to tho mariiuu's’ church, 1 limdee, where 
ho olUciatod till 1877. He was olecte(i mode- 
rator of the froo-church assembly on 24 May 
1866, junior iirinclpal clerk of assembly in 
1868, and senior clerk in 1883, On 20 April 
1870 ho received the degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh University. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of t,ho sustontation fund 
committ(^e. Ho* also hold tho ofliooof Chal- 
mers lecturer. Ho died on 1 4 Jan. 1888, su^ 
vivod by one son and five daughters. His 
remains wore accorded a public funeral in 
Dundee. In 1840 Wilson maiTied Eliza, 
daughter of Alexander Wliitoof Drimmieter- 
mont, near Forfar. She died in February 
1860. 

Wilson wrote; 1. ^Statement of the 
Scriptural Argument against Patronage/ 
lildinburgh, 1842, Bvo. 2. ‘The Kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ/ Edinburgh, 1859, 
8vo. 3. ‘Christ sotting his Face towards 
Jerusalem,’ Dundee, 187B, 8vo. 4, ‘Me- 
morials of E. S. Gandlish, D.D./ Edinburgh, 
1880, 8vo. Wilson also edited with a pre- 
face and notes Daniel Defoe’s ‘Momoirs of 
the Church of Scotland/ 1844, and contri- 
buted a preface to Sir James Stewart and 
James Stirling’s ‘ Survey of Naphtaly/ 1845. 

1 le wrote tho history of the parish of Oarmj^llie 
for the ‘Now Statistical Account of bcot- 
land,' and contributed to the ‘ F'ree Church 
Pulpit.* 

[Scott’s Fasti, in. ii. 794; J. M. McBain’s 
Eminent Arbroafchians, 1807 ; Scotsman, 16 Jan. 
1888; Smith’s Soot. Clergy, vol.iii.; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] G. S-H. 

WILSON, Stb WLLLIAM JAMES 
ERASMUS (1800-1884), RurRoon, gonerally 
known as Sir Erasmus Wilson, was son or 
William Wilson, a native of Aberdeen, who 
had been a naval surgeon, and afterwards 
settled as a parish surgeon at Dartford and 
Greonhitlie in Kent. jSrasmus was born on 
25 Nov. 1809 in High Street, Marylebone, at 
the house of his matomal grandfather, Eras- 
mus Bransdorph, a Norwegian, He was edu- 
cated at Dartford grammarschool, andaiter- 

wards at Swanscombe in Kent, but he was 
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soon called upon to help in the practice of 
his father. At the age of sixteen he became 
a resident pupil with George Langstaff, sur- 
geon to the Cripplegate dispensary, and he 
then began to attend the anatomical lectures 
giyen by John Abemethy [q, y.] at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. At bis master’s house 
he became acquainted with Jones Quain [q. y.] 
and Sir "Williaitt Lawrence [q. v.], while his 
skill as a draughtsman and the neatness of 
his dissection soon attracted general atten- 
tion. On the establishment of the Aldersgate 
Street school of medicine, under the leader- 
ship of William Lawrence, Wilson became 
one of the first pupils, gaining the prizes for 
surgery and midwife^in the session 1829-30. 
He was admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecariesonhis twenty-first birthday, and 
in the following year (25 N oy . 1831) he became 
a member of the Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
England. In the same year Wilson was asked 
bygones Quain, then professor of anatomy 
and physiology at Uniyersity College, to be- 
come his assistant. He accepted the post, 
and was soon afterwards appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy to Kichard Quain [q. y,] 
This office he filled until Jones Quain re- 
tired from Uniyersity College in 1836, when 
Wilson established a school of anatomy, 
called Sydenham College, which eventually 
proved unsuccessful. In 1840 he lectured 
upon anatomy and physiology at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and in the same year he began 
to act as subeditor of the ‘ Lancet.’ He was 
also consulting surgeon to the St. Pancras in- 
finnary, and on 20 Feb. 1845 he was elected 
a fellow of the Eoyal Society. 

At the suggestion of Thomas Wakdey 
[q. V.], the editor of the ‘ Lancet,’ Wilson be- 
gan to devote himself more particularly to 
the treatment of diseases of the skin, and horn 
1840 almost to the end of his long life the 
cares of an extensive practice occupied most 
of his time. 

At the Eoyal OoEege of Surgeons of Eng- 
land he was elected a fellow in 1843, and in 
1869 he founded, at his own expense, a pro- 
fessorship of dermatology, endowing it with 
a sum of 5,000Z. This chair he held from 
1869 to 1877, and when he resigned it the 
conditions of the trust were so modified as 
to include the whole domain of pathology. 
In 1869 and again in 1883 Wilson made 
large and valuable presents to the museum 
of the College of Surgeons. He was elected 
a member of the council in 1870, and held 
office until 1884. He was vice-president in 
1879-80, and president in 1881, In 1884 he 
was awarded the honorary gold medal of the 
coEege. 

Wilson was particularly fond of foreign 


travel, and so early as 1828, and again in 
1830, he went to Paris to attend the lectures 
of Cuvier and of Geoffiroy Saint-Hilaire. In 
middle life he travelled much in the east. 
He became particularly interested in the 
study of Egyptian antiquities, and in 1877-8 
he defrayed the expenses (about 10,OOOZ.) 
connected with the transport of ‘ Cleopatra’s 
needle’ to London. In 1881 he received 
the honour of knighthood. He also filled 
the office of master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and he was president of the Bibli- 
cal Archaeological Society. 

He died on 7 Aug. 1884, after two years’ 
iE-health, at Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. He 
married Miss Doherty in 1841, who sur- 
vived him, but he left no children. 

WEson ranks as one of the first and best 
the speciaEsts in skin diseases. He found the 
field of dermatology almost unworked, and he 
toEed with such assiduity, and obtained such 
rewards, as soon induced a host of fellow 
labourers to follow in his footsteps. To W il- 
son’s teaching we owe in great measure the 
use of the bath, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in our national life, and to his advo- 
cacy is to be attributed the spread of the 
Turkish bath in England, Skilful invest- 
ments in the shares of gas and railway com- 
panies made him a wealthy man, and he de- 
voted his riches to various charitable objects, 
for he was a distinguished freemason. JI# 
restored Swanscombe church, and he founded 
a scholarship at the Eoyal College of Music. 
He was a large subscriber to the Eoyal Medical 
Benevolent CoEege at Epsom, where he built 
at his own cost a house for the head-master. 
At. an expense of nearly 30,000/. he built a 
new wing and chapel at the sea-bathing in- 
firmary, Margate, where diseases of the skin 
are extensively treated, and in 1881 he esta- 
blished a chair of pathology in the university 
of Aberdeen, where the degree of LL.D. had 
been conferred upon him. 

After the death of Lady Wilson the bulk 
of his property, amounting to upwards of 
200,000/., reverted to the Eoyal CoEege of 
Surgeons of England, 

A bust of Wilson, executed by Thomas 
Brock, E.A., stands in the new library of the 
Eoyal CoEege of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. A three-quarter length in oils in 
the robes of a lecturer at the Eoyal CoEege 
of Surgeons of England, painted by Stephen 
Pearce, hangs in the haE of the Medical 
Societ/s Eooms in Chandos Street, W. 

Wilson’s more important works were: 
1. ' Practical and Surgical Anatomy,’ Lon- 
don, 1838, 8 vo 5 2nd edit. 1863 ; issued in 
America, 1844 and 1856. 2. 'The Anatomist’s 
; Vade Mecum,’ London, 1840, 12mo; 2nd edit. 
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1842 ; 11th edit. 1892. 8. * A Practical and 
Theoretical Treatise ... on Diseases of the 
Skin/ London, 1842, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1847 ; 
translated into German, Leipzig, 1860. 4. ‘ The 
Eastern or Turkish Bath : its History,’ &c., 
London, 1861, 16mo. 5. * The Y easels of the 
Human Body, in a Series of Plates ’ (with 
Jones Quain), London, 1887, fol. Wilson 
edited the ^Journal of Cutaneous Medicine 
and Diseases of the Skin,’ London, 1867-70. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1884, ii. 347 ; Trans. 
Medico-Chir. Soc. 1885, Ixviii. 20-2.] 

B’A. P. 

V/ILSOH, WILLIAM HAE (1772- 
1849), author of ^ Travels,’ was a member of 
a Haddington family named Eao, and was 
born in Paisley on 7 June 1772. He learned 
law under his uncle, John Wilson, town 
clerk of Glasgow, and for a time practised 
as a solicitor before the supreme courts of 
Scotland. His uncle, who aied in 1806, left 
him his fortune, and he then, by letters 
patent, added Wilson to his name, and re- 
solved to gratify a taste for travel, s]j)ecially 
stimulated at the moment by his wife’s pre- 
mature death. He travelled in Egypt and 
Palestine, and through moat of Europe, pre- 
paring as he went minute and interesting 
records of his experience. As he was in some 
respects a pioneer, his publications^ had an 
immediate popularity, and they retain a cer- 
tain historical interest. He became a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1844 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the university of Glasgow. In recognition 
of this academical distinction he bequeathed 
to the university 300/. to provide an annual 
prize for an essay on Christ and the benefits 
of Christianity. An upright man, a writer 
and a distributor of tracts, he was not of a 
specially tolerant spirit. One hapless stric- 
ture provoked HoodPs discursive and pungent 
* Ode to Rae Wilson, Esquire,’ published in 
1837 with characteristic prefatory note ad- 
dressed to the editor of the ‘Athenmum’ 
(Iloon, PomSf edit. 1867, i. 61), Bae Wil- 
son died in London, in South Crescent, Bed- 
ford Square, on 2 June 1849, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis, where his grave is 
marked by a conspicuous monument of ori- 
ental design. 

In 1811 Bae Wilson married Frances 
Phillips, daughter of a Glasgow merchant. 
Her death, eighteen months later, prompted 
a privately circulated memorial tribute, 
afterwards published in Gisborne’s * Christian 
Female Biography,’ He married, a second 
time, Miss Cates, who accompanied him in 
his travels and survived him. 

Bae Wilson’s publications include : 
1, < Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land,’ 


1823. 2. ‘A Journey through Turkey, 

Greece, the Ionian Isles, Sicily, Spain,’ 1824, 

3. ‘Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, Germany, Netherlands,’ 1826. 

4. ‘ Travels in Bussia,’ 1828, 2 vols. 6. ‘ Re- 
cords of a Route through France and Italy ; 
with Sketches of Catholicism,’ 1836. The 
work on Egypt and the Holy Land was very 
popular, and ran through several editions. 

[Chambers’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
men ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Irving’s Diet, 
of Eminent Scotsmen ; Glasgow Dniversity 
Calendar ; Addison’s Boll of Glasgow Graduates, 
1898.] T. B. 

WILSON, Sib WILTSHIRE (1762- 
1842), lieutenant-general, colonel-comman- 
dant royal artillery, born in 1762, was se- 
cond son of Major Wiltshire Wilson of Wol- 
lock Grange, Northumberland, formerly of 
the 1st dragoons, by a daughter of Ralph 
Phillips of Colchester. After passing through 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
he received a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 9 July 1779. The 
dates of his further commissions were : lieu- 
tenant, 28 Feb. 1782; captain-lieutenant, 
1 Nov. 1793; captain, 1 July 1796; brevet 
major, 29 Aug, 1802; regimental major, 
20 July 1804 ; lieutenant-colonel, 10 March 
1806 ; brevet colonel, 4 J uly 1818 ; regi- 
mental colonel, 20 Dec. 1814 ; major-general, 
12 Aug, 1819 ; colonel-commandant of royal 
artillery, 21 Jan, 1828; lieutenant-general, 
10 Jan. 1837. 

Wilson went to the West Indies in 1780, 
whence in 1786 he took a detachment of 
artillery to Canada, and in 1790 returned to 
England. He served with the Duke of 
York’s army in Flanders in 1793, and was 
for some time attached with two 6-pounder 
guns to the 63rd foot. He was employed 
in May, June, and July at the siege of 
Valenciennes, which place capitulated on 
28 July. He was dangerously wounded at 
the attack on Dunkii^ on 24 Aug. In 
October he was thrown into Nieuport with 
his two guns in company with the 63rd foot 
and two Hessian battalions, where they 
were attacked by the whole French army 
under General Y andamm 0 . V andamm e met 
with an obstinate resistance, the sluices 
were opened, and his siege batteries inun- 
dated, and when, abandoning the regular 
attack, he attempted a nighc assault on 
26 Oct., his front was so limited between 
the river and the inundation that Wilson, 
with his two guns placed to command the 
enemy’s approach, was able, by firing rapidly 
into the advancing foe over one hundred 
rounds of grape and round shot, to create 
such fearful havoc that the French with- 
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drew just at the critical time when enlarged 
gun-vents and distorted muzzles were ren- 
dering Wilson’s guns useless. The arrival 
of British forces on the 29th caused Van- 
damme to raise the siege on the following 
day, leaving his battering guns behind. The 
successful defence was ascribed by aU con- 
cerned to the artillery and the 53rd regi- 
ment. Wilson’s services were rewarded by 
promotion to the rank of captain-lieutenant. 
In consequence of the gallantry displayed 
by the fi^ermen of Nieuport the Duke of 
York incorporated them into a company of 
artillery, and gave the command of it to 
Wilson in June 1794. 

Wilson took part in the battle of Toumay 
on 23 May 1794. He commanded the 
artillery at the defence of Nieuport this 
year, when General Diepenbrook with 1,500 
men held the French army of 40,000 men 
under General Moreau at bay for nineteen 
days. On the capitulation Wilson became 
a prisoner of war, and was not exchanged 
for nine months. He commanded the royal 
artillery in the expedition under Major- 
general Welbore Ellis Doyle to Quiberon 
Bay in 1795 ; shortly after the capture of 
Isle Dieu he returned to England. In 1796 
he went to the Cape of Good Hope with a 
company of artillery, hut returned home 
the foUowii^ year. In May 1798 he went 
to Ostend in the expedition under Major- 
general Sir Eyre Coote, where he was again 
taken prisoner and sent to Lille. He was 
exchanged in 1799. In 1800 he was sent 
to the West Indies, where he remained for 
five years, in the last three of which he 
commanded the artillery. He commanded 
his arm at the capture of St. Lucia on 
22 June 1803, of Tobago on 30 June 1803, 
and of Surinam on 6 May 1804. 

On his return to England in 1806 Wilson 
co mm a n ded the royal artillery in the northern 
district until 1810, when he went to Ceylon 
to command his regiment there. He re- 
turned home in 1815, and two years after- 
wards went to Canada, where he commanded 
the royal artillery until 1820. His services 
were rewarded m 1836 by the distinction 
of a knight commandership of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic order. He died on 
8 May 1842 at Cheltenham. Wilson was 
twice married : first, in 1789, to a daughter 
of John Lees ; and, secondly, in 1825, to a 
daughter of Jacob Glen of Chambly, near 
Montoeah There was no issue of either 
ma^iage. There is a black-and-white por- 
trait of Wilson in the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tution at Woolwich. 

[ W ar Office Records ; Royal Artillery Records ; 
Despatches ; Memoirs in the Royal Military 


Calendar, 1820, Gent. Mag. 1842, United Service 
Mag. 1843 ; Military Annual, 1844 ; Times, 
1 1 May 1842 ; Gust’s Wars of Eighteenth Cent. ; 
Carmichael Smyth’s Wars in the Low Countries ; 
Journ. and Corresp. of Sir Harry Calvert ; Can- 
non’s Hist. Records of the 5 3rd Foot.] R. H. V. 

WILSOH-PATTEH, JOHN, Baron 
W INMARLEIOH (1802-1892), horn on 26 April 
1802, was eldest son of Thomas Wilson-Pat- 
ten of Bank Hall, Warrington, Lancashire. 
His father had in 1800 assumed the addi- 
tional name of Wilson at the request of Tho- 
mas Wilson (1663-1755) [q. v.], bishop of 
Sodor and Man, to whose estates Patten 
succeeded by the testamentary disposition of 
the bishop’s son, Thomas Wilson. John’s 
mother, Elizabeth, was eldest daughter of 
Nathan Hyde of Urdwick. His schooldays 
were passed at Eton, and he went thence 
to Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he be- 
came intimate with many men who after- 
wards rose to great eminence, among others 
Edward G. G. S. Stanley, Lord Stanley, 
afterwards fourteenth earl of Derby. After 
leaving Oxford he travelled for some years 
on the continent, but returned in 1830, and 
in August entered parliament as representa- 
tive, with his friend’s father Lord Stanley, 
afterwards thirteenth earl of Derby, o£ his 
native county of Lancaster. He voted for the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, and did not 
seek re-election in 1831, giving place to (Sir) 
Benjamin Heywood [q. v.], hut at the first 
election under that bill in 1832 he re-entered 
parliament as colleague of his friend Edward 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley) for 
the newly created division of North Lan- 
cashire. This constituency he continued to 
re]jresent till, on the return of Disraeli to 
ofiice in 1874, he was created Baron Win- 
marleigh. His long career in the House 
of Commons was remarkable for the fact 
that, though a strong conservative, he was 
an advocate of reforms that would affect 
the operatives, and could always be relied 
upon to vote for measures for the benefit of 
the industrial population, whichever party 
brought them jforward. He supported an 
early bill for dealing with the evils of the 
truck system, and took a most important 
part in obtaining the removal of the tax 
on printed calicoes, which led to great deve- 
lopments in the manufacturing trade of 
South Lancashire. In 1833 he opposed Lord 
Ashley’s bill to limit the hours of the em- 
ployment of women and children in fac- 
tories, carrying by a majority of one his 
motion for a royal commission to inquire 
fully into the question [see Cooper, A^ntonx- 
Ashley, seventh Earl op Shaptpbsbtoy]. 
He held for a few months in 1852 the ap- 
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5 Fob. 1624-5, IIo was buried in the 
cloiHtera ot' Pembroke TLill, Cambridge, and 
a mouumont was erected to bis memory at 
Everton in BedfordHhire, where lus lamily 
resided for several g'enorations. By his wife 
Cicely, daughter ot Richard Onslow (1528- 
1571j [q. V.], ho left a son Onslow and a 
daughter Dorothy, married to George Scott 
of Hawkhurst in fCent, His male line ter- 
minated about 1706 on the death of Sir 
Humphrey Winch, created a baronet in 
1660, 

Two legal compilations by Winclx were 
published after his death. The iirst, which 
appeared in 1657, was * The Iteports of Sir 
Humphry Winch, sometimes one of the 
J udges of the Court of Common Pleas, con- 
taining many choice cases ... in the foure 
last years of King James, faithfully trans- 
lated out of an exact french Oopie,’ Lon- 
don, 4to. The original manuscript is in 
the Cambridge University Library {Cat 
Ocmhr, MBS, iii. 491). The second and 
more voluminous treatise appeared in 1080, 
entitled ^Le Beau-Pledeur. A Book of 
Entries, containing Declarations, Informa- 
tions, and other Select and Approved Plead- 
ings,^ London, 4to. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1857, vi. 201-2 ; 
Harl. Soc. l^ubl. xix, 109 ; Smyth’s I*aw Officers 
of Ireland, 1839, pp, 88, 140; Bedfordshire 
Kotos and (Queries, i. 95, 216, 243, 265, iii. 
266-7; Bacon’s Works, od, Spo<iding, Ellis, and 
Heath, xiii, 86, xiv. 187 ; Blaydes’s Geneal. 
Bedford, 1890, pp, 306, 366, 360, 420, 439 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (Kep. on Buccleuch MSS. i. 
260) ; O’Byrne’s Eepresontativa History, 1848, 
p, 74 ; Haxl. MS. 6121, f, 66,] E. 1. C, 


WnsrCH, NATHANIEL JOHN (1769?- 
1888), botanist, was bom about 1769. 
Ho was throughout his life devoted to 
the study of plants, especially those of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, 
and was one of the earliest writers to take 


philosophical views of geographicaldistribu- 
tion. He studied cryptogams, especially 
mosses, as well as flowering plants, and 
accumulated an herbarium of some twelve 
thousand species. He was elected a fellow 
of the Linnean Society in 1803 and an asso- 
ciate in 1821. For more than twenty years 
be acted as secretary to the Newcastle In- 
firmary, He died at his residence, Kidley 
Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 5 May 188o, 
aged 69. Hia manuscripts, library, and 
herbarium were bequeathed to the Linnean 
Society, but the greater part of them was 
subsequently handed over to the Natural 
History Society of Northumberland and 
Durham. His name was commemorated by 
De Candolle in the genus Winohia, Winches 


principal publications were: 1. ^The Bota- 
nist’s Guide tlirough . . . Northumberland 
and Durham,’ l805 -’7, 2 vols. 8vo, written 
in conjunction with John Thornhill and 
Kichard Waugh, arranged according to the 
Linnean system and including cryptogams. 
2. * Observations on the Geology of North- 
umberland and Durham,’ 1814, 4to. 8. ^ Es- 
say on the Geographical Distribution of 
Plants through . . . Nortlmmberland, Cum- 
berland, and Durham,’ 1819, 8vo; 2nd ed. 
1825. 4, * Remarks on the Flora of Cumber- 
land,’ 1825, 8vo, contributed to the ^ New- 
castle Magazine ’ during the preceding year, 
and reprinted as ‘ Contributions to the Flora 
of Cumberland,’ 1888, 4to. 6. * Flora of 
Northumberland and Durham,’ 1881, 4to; 
reprinted from the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Natural History Society of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Newcastle, to which 
addenda wore issued in 1886. 

[Britten and Boul gold’s Biogn^pMcal Index of 
Botanists, and authorities there cited.] 

G. a B. 

WINCHCOMBE, ^ alias Smalwoodb, 
JOHN (d 1520), clothier, popularly known 
as Jack oir Newbuby, describes himself in 
his will as ‘John Smalewoodo the elder, 
alias John Wynchcombe, of the parishe of 
Seynt Nicholas in Newberry*’ He is said by 
Herbert to have been descended from a 
Simon do Winchcombe, a rich draper of 
Candlewyk Street, London, who was sheriff 
of London in 1879 {XAmiy Companies f i. 
894, 401 5 Mon, Francisoana^ ii. 157). He 
was, however, associated with Newbury from 
his earliest years, was there apprenticed to a 
clothier, and subsequently acquired great 
wealth through his successful pursuit of that 
trade. The chapbook stories of his having 
led 100 or 250 men, equipped at his own 
expense, to the battle of Flodden Field ; of 
his having entertained Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon and refused a knight- 
hood ; of the doings of W illiam Sommers [q.v.] 
and other courtiers at Winchcombe’s house, 
are unsupported by contemporary evidence, 
and are probably as apocryphal as the 
legends which gathered round Richard Whit- 
tington [q. V.] There is, however, no doubt 
that Wmchcomhe was a pioneer of the 
cloth ng manufacture, and possibly he was, 
as Fuller states, the ‘most considerable 
clothier England ever beheld.^ He is said 
to have kept fllve hundred men at work, and 
‘Winchcombe’s kerseys’ were long con- 
sidered the finest of their kind (Bpbnbby, 
Mist of Wool and Wool<owhing^ p. 69), 
He is said in an epitaph in Newbury parish 
church, for the ‘ edification’ of which he left 
a large bequest, to have died on 15 Feb, 
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1519-[20]. He was buried in the chancel of 
the churcb with his first wife, Alice, and a 
brass effigy with inscription is fixed to the 
east wall of the north aisle. He was sur- 
vived by his second wife, Joan, and apparently 
an only son. His will, dated 4 Jan., was 
proved on 24 March 1619-[20] (Brit Mm, 
Addit, MS, 6033, f. 46 ; Mistoiy of Newbury, 
1839, p. 78). 

His son, John Winohcombb (1489?- 
1666?), carried on his father’s trade, but 
took more part in politics. In October 1 636 
he was one of those to whom letters were 
addressed for aid in view of the northern 
rebellions. In February 1638-9 Miles Co- 
verdale [q. v.], when at Newbury, employed 
him as a means of communication with 
Cromwell, who in the same month gave 
Winchcombe an order for a thousand kerseys 
(CovEEBALB, Remains, Parker Soc. pp. 600, 
602; Letters and Fajpera of Menry VIII, 
XIV. i. 396). In December following he was 
one of the * squires ^ appointed to receive 
Anne of Cleves, and on 12 Feb. 1639-40 he 
was granted Bucklebury and Thatcham, be- 
sides some lands in Reading, all previously 
the property of St. Mary’s Abbey there; 
on 4 Feb. 1640-1 he was placed on the com- 
mission of the peace for Berkshire. In March 
1641 he was leader of a movement among 
clothiers to protest against the provisions of 
the statute of 1636 dealing* with the manu- 
facture of cloth (27 Henry VlH, c. 12). The 
council stayed the execution of the statute, 
and directed Sir Thomas Gresham and others 
who had procured it to prepare for its de- 
fence (Nicolas, Acts F, C. vii. 166 ; Letters 
and Famers, xvi. 626). On 20 Jan. 1644-6 
‘John Winchcombe, gent., of Newbury,’ was 
returned to parliament for West Bedwin, 
Wiltshire. In 1649 he was granted a coat 
of arms, and on 8 Feb. 1662-3 was returned 
to parliament for Reading. Three portraits 
of the younger John Winchcombe, all dated 
1660, were exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition 
in 1887. An original portrait, erroneously 
ascribed to Holbein, belongs to Mrs, Webley 
Pariy, a copy to Mrs. Dent of Sudeley, and 
another original portrait to Mr. Walter 
Money (Cat, Tudor Exhib, Nos. 448, 201, 
218). 

It was probably his son who, as ‘ John 
Winchcombe, jun.,’ represented Ludgershall 
in 1663-4 and 1656 with Dr. John Story 
[q. V.], was directed in the latter year to 
maintain order at Rfeading fair (Acts F, C, 
1554^6, p. 163), and in JSlizabeth’s reign 
was sugg^ted by Parker as a commissioner 
in Berkshire to prevent the scarcity of com 
(Stbtpe, Father, iii. 121). His descendant, 
Sir Henry Winchcombe, was created a baro- 


net in 1661, and died in 1667, leaving a son 
Henry, on whose death in 1703 the baro- 
netcy became extinct. The estates passed 
to his eldest daughter, Frances, who was 
married in 1700 to BCenry St. John, the 
great viscount Bolingbroke [q. v.l 

The cult of the legendary ‘ Jaclr of New- 
bury’ began before that of Whittington. 
Wood mentions (Addit, MS, 6033, f. 46 b) 
having bought from a pedlar in Warwick- 
shire the ‘ Life and Ghests of Jack of New- 
bury ’ printed in black letter, of which no 
copy now appears to be extant. Late in the 
sixteenth centuiy Thomas Deloney [q. v.] 
published his ‘Pleasant History of John 
Winchcomb, in his younger yeares called 
Jacke of Newberie, the famous and worthy 
clothier of England.’ The earliest edition 
extant appears to be the eighth, published 
in 1630; a copy in the Douce collection 
in the Bodleian Library contains a note by 
Douce to the effect that the first edition 
was published about 1697, and on his flyleaf 
is*‘‘a sketch of Jack of Newbuxy’s house 
from recollection, made by Flaxman for F. 
Douce.’ A ninth edition appeared in 1633 
(London, 4to), a fourteenth about 1680, and 
a fifteenth about 1700 (both London, 4to). 
A short-ened version of the story, ornamented 
with rough woodcuts and entitled ‘The 
History of Jack of Newbury,’ was published 
about 1750 (London, 12mo; another edit, 
London, 1776 ? 12mo), and another version, 
entitled ‘The History of Mr. J, W.,' ap- 
peared at Newbury (1780 P 8vo). 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIH, ed. Gaird- 
ner ; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas and 
Dasent; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 3890; Official 
Betums of Members of Parliament; Deloney’s 
and other Histories in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Fuller’s 
Worthies, ed. 1811, i, 96; Berry’s Berkshire 
Genealogies, p. 149 ; Asbmole’s Antiquities of 
Berkshire, ii. 289, iii. 300; Lysons’s Magna 
Britannia, 1806, i, 329 ; Hist, and Antiq. of 
Newbury, 1839, pp. 77-80; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies; Kirbys Winchester Scholars, p. 
136; Ashley’s Economic History, i. 229, 236, 
266 ; Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, 1896, i. 616, 523; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser, viii. 304 ; authorities cited.] 

A. F. P. 

WINCHELSEA, ROBERT he (d. 
1313), archbishop of Canterbury, derived 
his name from Old Winchelsea in Kent, 
where he was probably born. He studied 
arts at Paris, where he took his master’s 
degree, becoming rector of the university 
before 7 July 1267 (Dbihplb and Ohatb- 
LAIN, Cartularium XTnwersitatis Parisiensis, 
i. 468). He afterwards studied theology at 
Oxford, where he proceeded D.D., and was 
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chancellor in 1288 (Wool), Fasti Oxon, 
p.^ 15, ed. Gutch). A confusion of him 
with a namesake, John Winchelsea, has led 
to the improbable nsRcrtion that ho was a 
follow of Merton College (JlxtOBRiOK, Jfo- 
monaU of Merton CoLL pp. 197-8, Oxford 
Hist. Soc,) lie enjoyed a great reputation 
as scholar and administrator both at Paris 
pd Oxford (BtiiOHiNGTOK in Anglia Sacra^ 

i. 12). lie was appointed prebendary of 
Leighton Manor in Lincoln Oathedral, but 
his rights there were contested by the 
litigious Almoric of Montfort [q, v.] \Peck- 
hmn's ZettGrSj i. 90). Winchelsea gained 
the suit, and held the prebend until he be- 
came archbishop (Lb Nbve, Fasti Foci, 
AwfL ii. 170, ed. Hardy). About 1283 Win- 
chelsoa was appointed archdeacon of Essex 
and prebendary of Oxgate in St. PauVs (fh, 

ii. 333-4,^ 420; NBWCOtrKT, Ilepertcrimi 
Mcclodasticmn Londin. i. 71, 190). He 
resided constantly and diligently visited his 
archdeaconry. He preached frequently and 
resumed the delivery of theological lectures 
in St. Paul’s (KinoHijraTOi^, p. 12). 

Peckham died on 8 Dec. 1292. The papacy 
was vacant, and for once there was a chance 
of a canonical election to Canterbury. On 
22 Dec. J tenry (d, 1331 ) [q.v,] of Eastry, prior 
of Christ Church, sought license to elect, and 
two of his monks visited Edward at New- 
castle, whence they were sent back on 6 Jan. 
1293 with the necessary permission. The 
election took place on 13 Feb., and was ' per 
viam compromissi,^ a committee of seven 
being entrusted with making the appoint- 
ment on behalf of the whole chapter ( Wil- 
KTNS, Concilia, ii. 189-90). Through Eastry’s 
influence, and probably with Edward I’s 
goodwill, Winchelsea was unanimously 
elected. The king gave his consent after 
three days (BuiCUJNGTOK, p. 12), whereupon 
WincUolsea at once prepared to start off 
for Jtome (cf. Cal Fat, Molls, 1292-1301, 
p. 7). Ho reached Home on Whit-Sunday, 
17 May. The papacy being still vacant, ho 
was delayed at the curia more than a year 
before he could obtain confirmation and con- 
secration. He made so good an impression 
on the cardinals that it was believed in Eng- 
land that he was thought of as a possible 
pope (BinoHiNQTON, p. 12), At fast the 
election of Celestine Y terminated the long 
vacancy on 5 July 1294, The new pope 
thought so well of Winchelsea that he oiFered 
him a cardinalate, which Y^inchelsea refused. 
Despite the opposition of the Franciscans 
( Worcester Ann, p. 518), Celestine confirmed 
Winchelsea’s election. On 12 Sept, ho was 
consecrated bishop at Aquila, whore the papal 
court then was (Wilkins, Conoilia, ii. 198). 


Ho left Borne on 5 Oct., and travelled home 
by way of Germany, Brabant, and Holland, 
to avoid the territories of Philip the Fair 
with whom Edward I was then at war! 
He reached Yarmouth on 1 Jan. 1296 
( Jor^fter Ann, p. 618). Besides the sum 
ofl42^.19.^. expended in England, his out- 
lay at Koine had amounted to the huge 
sum of 2,500 marks (Somneu, Antiq. of Cant 
Appendix to Supplement, pp. 18-19). The 
proctors of tho chapter had spent more than 
half as much besides. 


Edward I was in North Wales suppress- 
ing the revolt of Madog ab Lly wolyn [see 
Mapoo]. Winchelsea at once repaired to the 
royal camp at Conway, where on 4 Feb. the 
order for the restoration of his temporalities 
was issued {Cal Fat, Molls, 1292-1301, p. 
129). On 6 F ob. Winchelsea excommunicated 
Madog (an 2 c// 2 V,ii. 203), and on 18 March ho 
made his solemn entry into Canterbury, where 
ho received the pallium. He was enthroned 
on Sunday, 2 Oct., in tho presence of the king, 
Edward’s brother and sou, and a groat gather- 
ingof clerks and magnates. Tho details of the 
ceremony wore carefully recorded (‘ Forma in- 
thronizationia arcluepiscopi VI Non. Oct. ab 
Henrico priore,’ &c., in Somnmu, i. 57-8). 

A secular priest, canonically elected by an 
English chapter j Winchelsea was anxious 
from tho beginning not to fall short of his 
two mendicant predecessors (Kilwardby and 
Beckham), whom the papacy had forced upon 
the English kin^ and church, In personal 
holiness he was m no wise inferior to them, 
and he was probably their superior in ability. 
He continued to be assiduous in proacliing. 
He attended tho canonical hours as regularly 
as amonk. Ho froiiuently shut himself up for 
prayer and meditation, and, as his intimates 
suspected, for severe corporal discipline. His 
charity and almsgiving were magnificent. 
Many poor scholars partook of his bounty, 
and no was careful to reserve many of his 
best benefices for needy mastors and bachelors 
of divinity. He was bountiful to tho mendi- 
cant friars, though ho sought to restrain them 
from exorcising pastoral functions without 
the consent 01 the local clergy ( Worcester 
Ann, p.546; cf. however Condm, ii. 257-64), 
He constantly distributed his rich garments 
to the poor, and never kept more than two 
robes for himself, lie partook sparingly or 
not at all of the costly meats sot before him, 
and habitually gave them away to the poor 
and sick, much to the disgust of his servants, 
who thought that coarser food would have 
sufficed for pauper needs. Yet he seldom 
gave way to the excesses of asceticism. He 
was cheerful in temperament, corpulent in 
body, a hard worker, and a good man of 
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business. He was tenacious of his precedence 
and personal dignity on public occasions, but 
associated on terms of friendly equality with 
his clergy. He was affable, kind, and jocular. 
He hated flatterers, traitors, and prodigals. 
He rarely spoke to women save in confes- 
sion (Birchington, pp. 12-14 collects, per- 
haps with too much desire for edification, his 
personal characteristics ; cf. also Flores Hist 
iii. 155, Chron. de Melsa^ ii. 328 ; Monk of 
Malmesbury in Ckron, Fdw, I and Edw, II, 
ii. 192-3). 

Winchelsea was an uncompromising 
churchman and a zealous upholder of the 
papal authority. Yet his love of power and 
influence was *so great that it brought him 
into conflict with his clergy, his suffragans, 
many of the nobles, the king, and sometimes 
even with the pope. With longer English 
experience than Beckham, and the wider 
outlook of a secular priest, Winchelsea did 
not limit his interests so strictly to the 
ecclesiastical side of things as his predecessor. 
He thought it his business to protect nation 
and church alike. The growing difficulties 
in which Edward I’s too ambitious policy 
had involved him enabled Winchelsea to 
combine with the purely ecclesiastical an- 
tagonism inherited by him from Beckham a 
strong political opposition to the king^s 
policy. 

Even before his enthronement Winchelsea 
had taken up his line. He summoned a council 
of his suffragans to meet on 16 J uly 1295 at 
the NewTemple (Oottoit, pp. 293-4 ; Concilia, 
ii. 215), and the proceedings of this body 
seemed to be a menace to the king. At the 
autumn parliament in London Edward on 
28 Nov. personally pleaded with the clergy 
for a large war subsidy. Winchelsea offered 
him a tenth, which Edward rejected as inade- 
quate. Strong pressure was brought to bear, 
but the archbishop made a merit of offering 
the tenth for a second year if the war stiU 
contbxMedi (Worcester Ann, p. 624). Next 
year Edward’s embarrassments grew worse, 
while Winchelsea’s position was strengthened 
by Boniface VIII issuing the bull clends 
laicos, on 24 Feb. 1296, by which the clergy 
were forbidden to pay taxes to the secular 
authority. In November parliament met at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and the laity granted a 
liberal subsidy. Next day Winchelsea 
harangued the clerical estate in the chapter- 
house of the abbey. Admitting the reality 
of the danger from France, he urged the papal 
prohibition and the impoverishment of the 
clergy through former exactions, and denied 
that the clergy had promised any fresh tax 
(CoTT0iNr,pp. 314-15). At last he persuaded 
Edward to wait until January 1297 for the 


final answer. Meanwhile parliament broke 
up, and Winchelsea summoned a provincial 
convocation for 13 Jan. at St. Paul’s, which 
took up the business that the clerical estate 
had evaded. Before this met on 5 Jan. Win- 
chelsea by papal order published the bull 
clericis laicos in every deanery in England 
(Concilia, ii. 222 ; Cotton, p. 316). 

Winchelsea opened convocation by a ser- 
mon. have two lords over us,’ he said, 

* the king and the pope, and, though "we owe 
obedience to both, we owe greater obedience 
to the spiritual than to the temporal lord ’ 
fflBMiNGBTJRGH, ii. 116), The clergy there- 
fore must find, if possible, a way inter- 
mediate between the subversion of the realm 
and disobedience to the pope. The clergy, 
though much divided, remsed a general sub- 
sidy, and Edward threatened them with 
outlawry. ^ Though individual clerks made 
personal gifts to the king, who announced his 
willingness to accept a fifth, Winchelsea 
remained firm, and kept the clergy as a body 
on his side. On SO Jan. the sentence of out- 
lawry was formally promulgated against the 
clergy by John of Metingham, the chief 
justice, in Westminster Hall. On 10 Feb. 
Winchelsea, who had gone to Canterbury for 
the consecration of John of Monmouth as 
bishop of Llandaff, preached to the people in 
the cathedral after the consecration, and then 
solemnly pronounced excommunicate all 
who in any wise trangressed the papal bull 
(Cotton, p. 320). On 12 Feb. Edward 
answered by ordering the sheriffs to take 
possession of the lay fees of all the clergy of 
the province of Canterbury. But within a 
fortnight the resistance of the baronage under 
Norfolk and Hereford at Salisbury further 
strengthened Winchelsea’s position. 

The strain was too great to last. Winchel- 
sea, who had all through admitted the neces- 
sity of the war and the legitimacy of the king’s 
demands for help, found it judicious not to 
press matters to extremity. On 7 March he 
persuaded Edward to suspend the execution 
of the edict confiscating their lay fees. He 
summoned another convocation for 24 March, 
but on its assembling the king sent to it six 
commissioners, who warned it not to attempt 
anything against his authority. Two Domi- 
nicans upheld the king’s rights to raise war 
taxes (Flores Hist iii. 100), and Winchelsea 
himself abandoned his heroic attitude. He 
kept the council from coming to any formal 
decision, but before it separated said, ^ Heave 
each and all of you to your own consciences. 
But my conscience does not allow me to 
offer money for the king’s protection or on 
any other pretext ’ ( Worcester Ann, p. 351 ; 
cf. Flores Hist iii. 101, ‘ Unusquisque ani- 
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mam suam sal vet ^). It was substantially 
a recommendation to each clerk to make his 
own terms of submission. 

Winchelsea'sestates remained in the king^s 
hands for more than five months {Anglia 
Saora^ i. 61^, durinjf which he depended 
on charity lor subsistence. Itoyal agents 
seized his horses at Maidstone and compelled 
him to travel on foot {Flores Hist, iii. 293). 
On 27 Feb. the king seized Christ Church 
and sealed up its storehouses to prevent the 
monks giving him any help (Bieohincjtoit, 
i. 14-15; Mist, Comm. 5th Kep. i. 

4S3). But even the clerical partisans who 
hailed Winchelsea as a second St. Thomas 
admitted that his worst sulferings resulted 
not from Edward^s direct orders but from 
the officious zeal of the royal underlings. 
The king’s self-restraint made a roconeiliation 
the more easy, and Edward’s wrath was over 
when moat individual clerks had made their 
voluntary offering, and the baronage had 
agreed to fight for^ him beyond sea. On 
14 July the reconciliation of church and 
state was publicly brought home to 
doners in the affecting scene of farewell 
enacted outside Westminster Hall. Win- 
chelsea' burst into tears at the king’s appeml 
to the emotions of his suhiects, and pro- 
mised that he would he faithful to him in 
future {Flores Hist. iii. 296), Two days 
(14 July) afterwards WTuchelsea summoned 
another convocation to deliberat e as to the 
means of obtaining the pope’s permission to 
pay the king a grant. On 19 July his lands 
and goods were restored, 

w inchelsea now exerted himself to per- 
suade the earls of Norfolk and Hereford to 
make terms with the king. On 27 July he 
had personal colloquy with the earls’ agents 
at Waltham, and next day took thorn with 
him to see the king at St. Albans. It was 
no fault of his if tne two earls held aloof. 
On 31 July Edward received the clergy back 
to his protection, and before his embarkation 
wrote to the archbishop begging his prayers 
for the success of the army. 

On 10 Aug, Winchelsea ojjened convoca- 
tion at London by informing it that the king 
had promised to confirm the charters if the 
clergy would make an adequate grant for the 
French war, The assembly agreed, however, 
that no grant could be made without obtain- 
ing the pope’s leave, but promised the king 
to apply to Boniface at once. Curiously 
enough the bull of 28 Feb, 1297, by whxck 
the pope excepted from his prohibition all 
voluntary gifts and sums raised for national 
defence, was referred to by neither party 
in the discussion. But on 20 Aug. Edward, 
without waiting for a grant, ordered the 


immediate collection of a third of the cleri- 
^1 temporalities. On 23 Aug. he sailed for 
h landers. The reconciliation, after all, was 
not very deep. 

Despite Edward’s prohibition, Winchelsea 
excommunicated the infringers of the liber- 
ties of the church. Meanwhile the baronial 
opposition was obtaining from the regency 
the long-promised confirmation of the char- 
ters, WIncholsea, who was present at the 
tumultuous parliament which preceded the 
baronial triiim]>h, was in full sympathy with 
their^ action, though not taking a leading 
part in it himself. A devastating Scottish 
foray now made odious the unpatriotic atti- 
tude of the clergy. On 28 Nov. a new con- 
vocation granted a tenth, raised by each 
diocesan through clerical machinery. As 
Edward had not asked for a tax, and as the 
money was for occasions recognised by the 
bull of explanation, Winchelsea felt himself 
secure botlx from the king and the pope. 
On the same day the charters, which Edward 
had confirmed in London, were recited pub- 
licly and handed over to the custody of Win- 
chelsea. Thus peace was at last restored. 

^ Winchelsea’s vigorous and successful re- 
sistance to Edward gave him a great repu- 
tation among all lovers of high clerical 
authority. Boniface VIII called him 
J solus ecclosiee Anglican^ pugil invincxbilis, 
xnflexibilisque columna’ (BiitOHiNOTON, i. 
10). Despite his preoccupation in politics, 
Winchelsea had found time for plenty of 
other work. He had numerous quarrels on 
his hands. A dispute with Gilbert de Clare, 
ninth earl of Gloucester [q. v.], which broke 
out before the archbishop’s enthronement, 
could not be settled by arbitration, and was 
ultimately referred to the bishop of Durham 
{QaL Fat. Hoik, 1297-1301, p. 162). He 
had a fierce controversy with the abbot and 
convent of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. In 
the course of it he was cited to Rome in 
1299, and in 1800 Boniface YIII issued a 
bull exempting the abbey from all episcopal 
jurisdiction {Cal. Fapal Letters, i. 685-6), 
But Winchelsea’s strenuous remonstrances 
led the pope to issue in 1303 a further bull 
that minimised the privileges that he had 
previously granted {liiterm Cantuar. l, Ixi- 
Ixiii ; Thorn in Twrsmair, Deem Serif tores, 
c. 2004-5, who is bitterly hostile to Winchel- 
sea), The pope played Winchelsea even a 
worse trick when in 1297 he exempted the 
bishop of Winchester for life from all his 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction (Cal. FafalZet^ 
ters, i, 669). Winchelsea strove to increase 
the number of monks and improve the dis- 
cipline even in the faithful convent of Christ 
Church (mst. MSS. Comm. 5th Itep. i. 446). 
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He frequently objected to episcopal elections, 
but his objections were not always sustained 
on appeal to Ronae. He was a strenuous up- 
holder of the metropolitan’s rights of visita- 
tion. He began in 1299 with a visitation 
of the diocese of Chichester, and in 1800 
assed on to that of Worcester. In 1300 he 
ad an unseemly dispute with St. Albans 
Abbey (Gesta Abbatum S, Albania ii. 47-8, 
Rolls Ser.) In the same year he extracted a 
tax of in the mark from all his clergy to 
assist the execution of his numero'yis plans 
of reformation ( Worcester Ann. p. 647). On 
8 Sept. 1299 Winchelsea officiated in his 
own cathedral at the Mug’s second marriage 
(ib. p. 642). He was in 1300 entrusted by 
Boniface VHI with the delivery of the 
apostolic mandate to withdraw from attack- 
ing the Scots, whom the pope had taken 
under his protection. A letter of Winchel- 
sea to Boniface (Ann, Londin. pp, 104-8) 
relates in detail his long journey to Carlisle, 
his difficulty in reaching the king, his perils 
from the sea and the Scots, and his final 
interview with Edward at Sweetheart 
Abbey on 27 Aug. The king refused the 
pope any final answer until he had consulted 
the magnates. But it seemed to be in obedience 
to the mandate that he now withdrew from 
Scotland. Winchelsea returned southward. 
He traversed slowly the province of York, 
ostentatiously bearing his cross erect before 
him even when close by the city of York. 
In September he was in Lincolnshire. In 
October he was back at Otford in hjs own 
house. 

At the parliament of Lincoln of January 
1301 the troubles between Winchelsea and 
Edward were renewed in a more violent 
form. On Winchelsea’s advice the barons 
presented throi^h Henry of Keighley, 
knight of the shire for Lancashire, a bill of 
twelve articles, demanding an immediate 
settlement of the forests question and certain 
other outstanding grievances. The in- 
fluence of the primate is almost certainly to 
be traced in the bishops’ fresh declaration, 
with the assent of the barons, that they 
could not agree to any clerical tax con- 
trary to the pope’s prohibition, and in the de- 
mand for the removal of Winchelsea’s enemy, 
Walter Langton [q. v.], bishop of Lich- 
field, from the treasury. Edward yielded 
to the pressure, but never forgave Win- 
chebea, whom he looked upon as the real 
instigator of the movement. Even in 
p^liament he managed to isolate the arch- 
bishop from his baronial allies. The barons’ 
famous letter of protest addressed to Boni- 
face was a repudiation of Winchelsea as 
well as of the pope. Edward made the 


split more emphatic by rejecting Winchol- 
sea’s addition to the articles of the barons 
limiting clerical taxation without papal con- 
sent. Another cause of quarrel soon arose 
between Winchelsea and Edward. During 
the vacancy at Canterbury the king had 
presented Theobald, brother of Edward’s own 
son-in-law, the count of Bar, to the living 
of Pagham in Sussex, of which the arch- 
bishop was patron. In 1298 Winchelsea de- 
prived Theobald on the ground of an infor- 
mality, and conferred Pagham on Ralph of 
Mailing, Before this, in 1297, Edward had 
induced Boniface to reappoint Theobald by 
papal provision (Cal, Papal Letters, i. 672), 
Winchelsea paid no heed to the papal action, 
whereupon Boniface on 16 Jan. 1300 renewed 
the grant of Pagham (Cal, Papal Letters, 
691). The abbot of St. Michael’s, in the 
ocese of Verdun, was sent to England to 
secure for Theobald the execution of the 
papal provision. As Winchelsea still resisted 
the appointment of a non-resident pluralist 
in subdeacon’s orders, he was on 16 Oct. 
solemnly excommunicated by the abbot. 
Only after Winchelsea’s submission was the 
sentence removed, in 1302. 

During this time Winchelsea revenge- 
fully continued his attack on Langton. His 
agents at Rome supported the monstrous 
charges brought^ John de Lovetot against 
the treasurer. However, in February 1302 
Boniface put Winchelsea in a difficult posi- 
tion by associating him with the provincials 
of the Franciscans and Dominicans on a 
commission appointed to investigate the accu- 
sations. Wmchelsea was forced to report 
to Rome that Langton was innocent, and in 
June 1303 Boniface formally acquitted the 
archbishop’s great enemy ( Cal, Papal Letters, 
i. 610). The course of the papacy after the 
fall of Boniface Vxll removed Winchelsea’s 
best support against his sovereign, for Boni- 
face, if sometimes hostile, might be relied 
upon to uphold all who maintained the cleri- 
cal against the civil power. Meanwhile 
Winchelsea was busy visiting his province 
and constant^ giving fresh causes of irri tac- 
tion. He offended Edward once more by 
exercising through an unworthy stratageM 
the right of visiting the king’s free chapel 
within Hastings Castle, and by visiting 
almost by force the king’s hospital of St. 
Giles-without-London (Cal. Patent Polls, 
1301-7, pp. 189, 397). He had incurred 
widespread unpopularity through his con- 
stant claims of jurisdiction. In 1303 the 
Canterbury mob broke open his palace while ^ 
he was residing there, and brutally mal- 
treated the dean of Ospringe at Selling for 
no other offence than serving the archbishop’s 
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citations (ib, p. 197). He was quarrelling 
with the arcilibishop of York on the ancient 
question of the right of the northern primate 
to have his cross home erect before him in 
the scAithern province, and it is significant 
. that Edward wrote to the curia upholding 
the archbishop of York’s claim. But Win- 
chelsea still controlled the clerical estate, 
and won his last triumph when ho induced 
the clergy to reject the law proposed by Ed- 
ward in the parliament of April 1305 for- 
bidding the export of fl])ecie from alien.priorios. 

In November 1305 the election of Ed- 
ward’s vassal and dependent, Bertrand do 
Goth, as Clement V, gave the signal for 
Edward’s long-deferred attack on Winchel- 
soa. Among the special anibassadors scut 
to the new pope’s coronation on 14 Nov. 
1305 wore Bishop Langton and tho Earl of 
Idncoln, who very ellbctivtdy poisoneB tho 
])opc’8 mind against Winchelsea. By ab- 
solving Edward from his oath to the forest 
charters Clement destroyed tho result of 
Wiuchelsea’s most hard- won victory, while 
by decreeing that Edward should not bo 
excommunicated ot censured without ijapal 
permission he deprived Winchelsea ol his 
most oilectlve weapon. In January 130(5 
Winchelsea sent Walter Thorp, dean of 
arches, to Ijyons to counteract Langton’s 
machinations {Ann. Londln. p. 144). But on 
12 Feb. Clement suspended Winchelsea from 
his spiritual and temporal functions, and 
cited him to the curia within two months. 
On 24 Feb. the envoys came back toljoudon. 
Niixt day Winchelsea also arrived, having 
terminated a visitation of the diocese of 
Winchester that he had eagerly undertaken 
ou the death of the exempt bishop. 11 o was 
now unable to resist Archbishop Groenhold 
bearing his cross erect through Jjondon streets 
(Ami. Londm. p, 144: oiL 'LiU Cmitmr. i. 
30-31). 

Winchelsea received intelligence of his 
deprivation on 25 jMarch, and at once visited 
the king to beg for his intercession, A 
stormy scone ensued. Winchelsea showed 
some confusion and craved the king’s beno- 
,;^ction, just as if his sovereign were his 
ecclesiafiitical superior. Edward overwhelmed 
him witi reproaches, accusing him of pride, 
treason, and pitilessness, and declaring that 
either ]^,or the archbishop must leave the 
^tfealm. On 5 April Edward declared to the 
pope, that Wincuelsea’s pri^ence threatened 
■ the peace of the land. 'Winchelsea went 
.down to Dover priory, where on 18 May tho 
^ saltation to the curia was delivered to him 
{Ann. Londin, pp. 144-5). Early next day 
^ he took ship for the continent. lie remained 
' ^ in exile the rest of Edward’s Ufe*- 


Wmchelsoa found the pa])al court esta- 
blished at Bordeaux, so that even in his 
banishment he did not quit Edward’s domi-^ 
nions. The worry and fatigues in which he 
had been involved culminated in a stroke of 
paralysis, from which he never wholly re- 
covered. lie scornfully rejected the pro- 
posal to resign his archbishopric or to accept 
translation to another see. He felt that he 
was but treading more completely in the 
footsteps of St. 'Thomas (BTXiCTHNGTOir, i, 
16). ll^is reputation for sanctity became 
greater, and it was bolioved that the death 
of his enemy, Edward I, was revealed to 
him at Bordeaux in a vision {Flores Hist. 
iii. 328). 

Winchelsea’s suspension was so much a 
political measure that the accession of Ed- 
ward II and tho disgrace of his arch enemy 
Langton removed the only obstacles to his 
reinstatement. On 16 Dec. 1307 the new 
king urged Olonnmt to restore Winchelsea, 
and on 22 Jan. 1308 the pop© issued from 
Poitiers letters removing his suspension {Lit , 
Cantuar. iii. 385-6 ; Cal. Papal Letters^ ii. 
33). On the same day Clement, at Win- 
chelsea’s rtiquest, rovolctKl a former nominal 
tion of a commission of J^ngllsh bishops to 
crown Edward, on the ground (hat the riglit 
of coronation belonged exclusively to Can- 
terbury. On 28 Jan. Winohelsoa appointed 
the bishop of Winchester to act on lus behalf, 
as he was unable through ill-liealth to be 
back in time to olliciat/O in person, This 
punctiliousness nooessitattid the postpone* 
ment of the coronation from 18 FeK to . 
25 Feb. The archbishop returned to Ijiig- 
land in March or April (Canon OS’ 

TON, p. 33 ; Ann, Paul p. 263). On 14 April 
he made a long-deferred composition with;: 
the Count of Boulogne, who had been irri- • 
tated by not obtaining lus usual dues from 
a now archbishop, through Winchelsea not 
having passed through his territories on his 
earlier journeys to the continent {Lit 
tmr. iii. 388). 

Within a few weeks of Winchelsea’s re- 
turn Piers Gavoaton [q, v.] was banished. 
Tho archbishop lumdaa his suffragans in 
threatening excommunication to the fa- 
vourite if he disobeyed the baronial edict , 
(Ann. Londin. p. 155). He thus renewed 
from the first lus relations with the opposi- 
tion, and was soon more hostile to Ed- 
ward II than to his father. His goods were 
not restored until November, butduringhis 
absence William Testa, tho papal admini- 
strator, had taken such care of his estates 
that he was now * a richer man than ever 
he had been before ’ (Mubimuth, p. 13 ; cf. 
Anglia tern, i, 51). At the parliament of 
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April 1309 he refused to attend until 
archbishop of York, disgusted at not being 
allowed to bear his cross, went back t0 the 
north. In his zeal for clerical privilege 
tVintielsea had even taken up the cause of 
his old enemy Langton, who was still im- 
prisoned by royal authority alone. He re- 
fused to have any dealings with the king as 
long as Langton was unlawfully detained 
(Mctbimtjth, p. 14). In March 1810 Win- 
chelsea was one of the lords ordainers, 
though in April Edward '^as still urging 
him to persuade convocation to make fiesh 
grants firom its spiritualities. After the first 
draft of the ordinances was issued in Ai^ust 
1310, Winchelsea on 1 Nov. published in St. 
Paul’s a solemn excommunication of all who 
should impede their execution or publish to 
the world the secrets of the ordainers. When 
Edward broke the ordinances by recalling 
(raveston in January 1312, Winchelsea at 
once excommunicated Piers and his abettors. 
Langton was released and restored to the 
treasury in March, despite Winchelsea’s 
strenuous opposition. But in April the or- 
dainers turned him out of his post, and Win- 
chelsea excommunicated him mr taking office 
against the pro vi sions of the ordinances. On 
Langton going to the papal court to remon- 
strate against the sentence, Winchelsea des- 
patched thither his clerk, Adam Murimuth, 
the chronicler, to represent his interests 
against the bishop (MuEiMirTH, p. 18). 

Winchelsea’s weak health makes his poli- 
tical activity the more remarkable. He did 
not, however, neglect the more spiritual 
side pf his office during these years. He 
was much involved in the proceedings for 
the suppression of the templars (jCal. Papal 
Letten^ ii. 48, 49), though he took no per- 
sonal part in the council that he summoned 
for 25 Nov* J.308 to St. Paul’s. He was 
associated With the papal commissioners 
seat to invest%aje the chaxges^ainst them, 
hut a^iadn he 4^^ ^ct. However, on 
29 Dec. 1309 he opened another synod at St. 
Paul’s by preaching a sermon. lU-health 
prevented mm horn attending its later pro- 
ceedings. He showed himself anxious to 
check the excesrive zeal of the enemies of the 
order, and absolved by commission all the 
templars who professed penitence and ac- 
cepted the declaration maintaining their or- 
thodoxy (Flores Hist, iii. 145). He died at 
Otfoj^ on 11 May 1313, and was bmied on 
16 May at Canterbury, in the south part of 
the choir, near the altar of -St. Gregory, 
against the south wall. The^mb has noV 
disappeared. 

In his will Winchelsea left his hooks and 
many rich vestments to the monks of his 
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cathedral and some legacies to all his ser- 
vants (^Hist, MSS, Comm, 6th Eep. i. 460). 
There -was, however, much delay in carrying 
out his testament, and in 1325 Prior Eastry 
urgently entreated Archbishop Reynolds to 
suffer the administration to be completed on 
account of the scandal caused by the delay 
(Jjit, CantuaT,\,4A^ 64, 134). This scandal 
was all the greater since popular veneration 
had already made Winchelsea an object of 
worship, llie wounds discovered on his body 
had been attributed to seK-maceration 
(Biechdtqton', p. 13). Many miracles had 
been worked at his tomb, and his associates, 
the ordamers,pressed strongly for his canoni- 
sation. In 1319 Thomas of Lancaster sent a 
report of his miracles to Avignon, and Rey- 
nolds ordered the bishops of London and 
Chichester to investigate their authenticity. 
John XXII answered Lancaster by explain- 
ing the deliberate nature of the procedure 
of the curia in such matters, and nothing 
more seems to have been done in Thomas’s 
lifetime. After the fall of Edward II the 
agitation was renewed, and in March 1327 
: Reynolds sent the pope a long schedule of 
: miracles worked by him (Lit, Cantuar^ 
iii. 398-402, gives the corre^ondence ; cf. 
SoMNBE, App. i. 66; Cal, Papal Letters, 
1305-42, p. 422). Nothing, however, came 
of the effort to make him a saint. 

[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, especially Birch- 
ington in i. 11-17» Annales Monastic! (Osney, 
Wykes, Bunstaple, and "Worcester), Cbron. 
Edw. I and Edw. II (Ann. Londin. and St. 
Paul’s, and Canon of Bridlington), Cont. Gerrase 
of Canterbury, Bartholomew Cotton, Rishangejt# * 
Langtoft, Murimuth, Flores Hist., Chron. de 
Melsa, Litexse Cantuarienses (all in Rolls Ser.) ; 
Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Thorn in 
T'VTysden’s Becem Scriptores; Chron. deLaner- 
cost (Bannatyne Club) ; Bymer’s Fcedera ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 5tH and 8th Rep.; Pari. Writs; 
Bolls of Pari. vol. i. ; Cal. of Papal Letters, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Cal. of Patent and Close Bolls, 
Edw. I and Edw. II ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. An^ 
ed. Hardy ; Godwin, De Praesulibns, 1 743 ; Som- 
ner’s Antiquities of Canterbury. The best modern 
accounts are in Stubbs’s Const. Hist, vol, ii, and' ' 
prefaces to the Chron. of Edw. I and Edw. 11 ' , 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Hook’s Life in Archbishops otf Can- 
terbury (ill 368-454), though elaborate, is care- 
less in details and unhisrorical in tone ; .many 
extracts from Wincbelsea’s register, still at . 
Lambeth, are giren in Wilkins’s Coheilia, iL ^ 
185-423 ; the whole well deserves calendaring or * 
publishing.] 'f * T. F, T, ^ ► 

WINCHESTER, MAEftxrisES op. [See^ 
Paulbt, William, 1485P-1572, first Mae- b 
axTis; Patjlet, William, 1535 ?~1 698, third 
MAEqms; Paulet, John, 1598-1676, fifth 
MaeotisJ 
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WINCHESTER, Eaki.8 of. [See 
QinN05r, Safe »h, d, 1:^19; Dbspbnsek, 
Htraii LK, 1262-1326.] 

WINCHESTER, GODFREY of (d. 
1107), Latin poet. [See Gobfebt.] 

WINCHESTER, GREGORY of (/. 
1270), historian. [See Gkeooey.] 

WINCHESTER, JOHN, or Joiiir op 
(d, 1460 P), bishop of Moray, is said to have 
been an Englishman who came into Scot- 
land in the retinue of James I on his return 
from England in 1424. His name ^though 
there are contemporary instances of it as a 
surname in Scotland) suggests that he may 
have been a priest of the household of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, who was 
the uncle of James’s queen and solemnised 
their marriage. From the beginning of James’s 
actual reign Winchcsto appears as his trusted 
friend, and is constantly in attendance at 
court. In the church he is chaplain to the 
Idng, prebendary of Dunkeld, canon of Qlas- 

f ow ( 1428), and provost of Lincluden (1435). 
n the same year he is bishop-elect of 
IMoray, and receives certain payments for 
promoting the king’s alfairs at the court of 
Rome. His election was confirmed by tho 
pope in 1436, and next year he was con- 
secrated at Cambuskenneth. He held tho 
see for twenty-three years (not thirteen, as 
Spottiswoode says), and obtained for it 
certain valuable privileges. Ills men were 
not to be distrained for ^wapinschaw or 
hosting’ by either of his powerful neigh- 
bours, the earls of Moray and Iluntly, but 
were to rise and pass with his own bailies, 
as other barons’ men (1446). His town of 
Spynie was erected into a burgh of barony, 
and the clmrch-lands of his diocese (which 
were in six counties— Elgin, Banff, Aber- 
deen, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland) were 
erected into one regality (1451), the latter 
being given him (says James II) in gratitude 
for ‘ a multitude of services rendered to our 
late father, of cherished memory, and faith- 
fully continued to ourselves.’ 

The records teem with notices of these 
services, rendered in the household, the ex- 
chequer, as lord-register, and as lord-trea- 
surer, and ranging from payments * pro zucure 
et gingibero ad usum regis ’ to embassies to 
England (1452), and especially supervision of 
the works at the royal castles of Linlithgow 
(which he visited along with James I in 
J434L Stirling (1484), Urquhart (on Loch 
Ness), and Inverness (1468) ; and in the de- 
molishing of the Douglases’ island fortress of 
Lochindorb (1468) his deputy at the latter 
place, Cklder of that ilk, carried the great 
iron door of Lochindorb to his seat, Cawdor 


Castle, where it may still be seen. The 

strengtheninganddemolishingofthesecastles 

respectively formed part of the policy of 
James I and James II, and Winchester was 
their adviser in regard to that policy, as well 
as in the acts by which it was carried out 
Frorn July 1457 to April 1458 James II spent 
his time mostly in the bishop’s diocese, and 
Winchester entertained him at his palace of 
Spynie. On the king s return to the south 
Winchester complained that the Earl of 
Iluntly had seized his lands and was draw- 
ing his rents. 

Winchester died on 1 April 1459 or 1460 
md was buried in his cathedral at Elgin^ 
in St. Mary’s Isle, where his effigy remains! 
There are still in tho north of Scotland 
families of the name who claim descent from 
him ; they spring more probably from mem- 
bers of his household, who, following a 
northern custom, had, as his ^ baron’s men,’ 
assumed his surname. lie is said to have 
been a bachelor of this canon law. Spottis- 
woodo, who, like Shaw and Keith, is in 
error in regard to the dates of his life, 
describes liim as ^ a man of good i)art8,’ 

[Exchequer Rolls; Groat Seal Registers; 
Registrum Moravionso ; Keith’s Catalogue of 
Scottish Bishops ; Grub’s EeclcHiaslical History; 
Shaw’s History of Moray; Young’s Annals of 
Elgin.] j. 0. 

WINCHESTER, WULFSTAN of (n. 
1000), vcrsilier. [Seo Wux^fstan.] 

WINOHILSEA, EAEfiS of. [See Pinoh, 
Hbnbaob, d, 1689, second Eael; Finch, 
Danibl, 1647-1730, sixth Eael; Finoh- 
Hai:ton, Gbokob William, 1791-1858, 
ninth Eabl.] 

WINOHILSEA, CoTiNTBSs of, [See 
Finch, Annb, d, 1720.] 

WINDEBANK, Siit FRANCIS (1582- 
1646), secretary of state, born in 1582, was 
the only son of Sir Thomas Windebank and 
hia wife Frances, younpr daughter of Sir 
Edward Dymoke of Scrivelsby, Lincoln- 
shire (Mbtcalfb, Vmt of Zincolmhire. p. 
42 ; Lobob, ScriveMvf 1893, p, 71). Hia 
grandfather, Sir Richard Windebank, was 
serving at Calais in 1533 (Chron. <f Calais^ 
p. 187 ; Lettm and Fapo}% xv. 750), at 
Guisnes in 1641, and was knighted in 1644. 
He acquired lands at Hougham, Lincolnshire 
iih. XV. 881 [18]), and in 1547 was one of the 
council at Boulogne ; he was deputy of Guisnes 
at the end of Edward’s reign, and proclaimed 
Mary on 24 July 1663. He was in 1650 

mnted an annuity of a hundred marks for 

is * age and long service,’ but was still acting 
as deputy of Guisnes in 1560, His wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Griffith ap Henry, was 
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buried in St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, on 
10 Dec. 1558 (Stetpb, Bed. Metn. m. i. 22, 
ii. 174, Annals^ i. 46 ; Cotton MS, Titus B. 
ii. f. 206 ; Cal. State PaperSf For. 1547-53, 
p. 294 ; Acts P. C. 1554-6, p. 383 ; Notes and 
Queries^ 8th ser. i. 23, 150). His son Sir 
Thomas owed his fortunes largely to his Lin- 
colnshire neighbour, Sir William Cecil, who 
secured his appointment to the fourth stall 
in Worcester Cathedral in 1559, and sent 
him as travelling companion to his son 
Thomas (afterwards Marquis of Exeter). 
Many of Windebahk’s letters, describing his 
vain efforts to keep his charge straight and 
teach him French, and their travels in France 
and Germany during 1561 and 1562, are ex- 
tant in the Kecord Office. He also took every 
opportunity of sending his patron lemon 
trees, myrtle trees, and tracts on canon and 
and civil law {Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1547- 
1580, pp. 177—202). After his return he 
was made clerk of the signet, and occasion- 
ally acted as clerk of the priyy council. He 
continued his friendly relations and corre- 
spondence with Burghley until the latter’s 
death, and afterwards with Sir Bobert Cecil 
(cf. Rarl. MS. 6995, arts. 31, 39, 47, 49, letters 
wrongly ascribed to SirFrancis Windebank). 
He was knighted by James I on 23 July 1603, 
settled at Haines Sail, Berkshire, and died on 
24 Oct. 1607. He left one son, Francis, and 
three daughters, of whom Mildred {d. 1630) 
married Robert Read of Linkenholt, Hamp- 
shire, and was mother of Thomas Read or 
Reade [q. v.] the royalist {Inq. post mortem, 
6 James I, pt. ii. No. 200; Harl. MS. 1661, 
f. 575; Bgerton Papers, pp. 134-5; Btm- 
GON, Gresham, i. 422 sqq. ; Court and Times 
of Jatnes I, i. 175 ; Cal. State Papers, 1547- 
1610, passim ; Cal. PLatfield MSS. vols. i- 
vii. passim). 

Francis was baptised at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London, on 21 Aug. 1582 {Pegis- 
ter, Harl. Soc,, p. 15), and on 18 May 1599 
matriculated from St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. He graduated B.A. on 26 Jan. 
1601-2, and in the same year was entered 
a student in the Middle Temple. While 
at St. John’s Windebank came much into 
contact with Laud, who exercised great 
influence upon his views and subsequent 
career. On 21 Feb. 1604-6 his father pro- 
cured for him a grant of a clerkship of the 
signet, in reversion after Levinus Munck 
and Francis Gage, who themselves held only 
a reversionary interest in the office; and 
this somewhat distant prospect was no bar 
to a few years’ sojourn on the continent. 
In the autumn of 1605 Windebank was at 
Paris, which he proposed to leave on 29 Jan. 
1605-6 ^to avoid the profligate English;’ 


the summer he spent in Germany, and the 
following winter in Italy ; he was at Lucca 
in July 1607, and at Piacenza in October, re- 
turning to England in February 1607-8. 
Though the clerkship of the signet did not 
fall to him for some years, he was almost at 
once employed in that office. In 1629 he 
spoke of having served ' nigh three appren- 
ticeships’ (probably nearly twenty-one years) 
in the clerkship, and having passed through 
‘ the active and strict times of Lord Salis- 
bury without check’ {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1628-9, p. 252), and he first got access 
to the king in 1611 {ih. 1611-18, p. 71). He 
was placed on the commission of the peace 
I for Berkshire, and became clerk of the signet 
I before 1624. He also served on various 
other commissions, in one of which George 
Wither [q. v.] was a colleague (12 Feb. 
1627-8 ; z5. 1627-8, p. 657), and was able to 
befriend John Florio [q. v.] and Laud, who 
afterwards spoke of Windebank’s ‘ great 
love and care ’ during his ‘ great extremity,’ 
probably in 1614 {ib. 1619-23 p. 101, 1629- 
1631 p. 297). 

Windebank’s political importance had, 
however, been very slight, and the court 
was considerably surprised when, on 12 June 
1632, Sir John Coke [q. v.] informed him 
that the king had ‘taken notice of his worth 
and long spvice,’ and selected him as Coke’s 
colleague in the secretaryship in succession 
to Dudley Carleton, lord Dorchester [q. v.] 
He was sworn in ‘ in the inner Star Cham- 
ber,’ took his seat at the council on the 16th, 
and was knighted on the 18th. Sir Thomas 
Roe [q. V.], himself a disappointed candi- 
date, wrote, ‘There is a new secretary 
brought out of the dark.’ Windebank owed 
his appointment partly to Laud’s friendship, 
but more to the influence of Richard Weston, 
first earl of Portland [q, v.l, andFrancis, lord 
Cottington [q. v.], with whose Spanish sym- 
pathies and Roman catholic tendencies he 
was in partial if not in full accord. The 
three formed an inner ring in the council, 
by whose advice Charles was mainly guided 
tni 1640, and with whose help he frequently 
carried on negotiations unknown and in 
opposition to the rest of the council. He 
was one of those of whom Fontenay said in 
1634, ‘L’interest les fait espagnolz, tirans 
plusieurs notables avantages du commerce 
et des passeports que le C** d’Olivar^s ac- 
corde aux marchands qm n6gotient pour 
eux’(RA3srK:E, y. 447). In 1633 he, Port- 
land, and Cottington were appointed to ne- 

f otiate in secret with the Spanish ambassa- 
or Necolalde (see Addit MS. 32093, ff. 
57-91), and in March 1635 with Richelieu’s 
envoy, the Marquis of Seneterre. On Port- 

^2 
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laiurs death, in that month, he was one was one of the committee of the council 
of the commissioners to whosci hands the consulted by Charles with regard to Scot 
treasury was entrusted, and his conduct in land, and, like Arundel and Cottington he 
this oflice led to a broach of his long stand- voted for instant war. In May 1689 he was 
ing friendship with Laud. The cause was directed by the king to spread exaggerated 
windebank’s consistent support of Getting- reports as to the number of men at his dis- 
ton over the soap monopoly and his opnosi- posal, and in June supported a scheme for 
tion to the archbishop’s endeavours to check compelling the city of London to contribute 
the peculation and corruption rampant in towards their ooulpment and maintenance 
high quarters. On 9 March 1689-40 lio was returned to the 

Windebank’s Koman catholic tendencies Short, parliament as momberforOxfordUni- 
found vent in his lUigotiatioiis with the papal versity, and on 16 April he read to the 
agent, Gregorio Panzani, with whom he was house the Scots’ letter to Louis XIII. In 
appointed by Charles in December 1034 to May he conveyed a letter from the queen to 
discuss the possibility of a union between Itossetti, asking him to write to Home for 
the Anglican and Roman churches. * Mo- help in money and men ; and even in June 
rally and intellectually timid, the secretary he saw no difHculty in collecting an army 
was thoroughly alarmed at the progress of to fight the Scots. II is unpopularity was 
Puritanism, and looked anxiously about for so great that in 'the elections to the Long 
a shelter against the storm, of which he parliament even Oxford University preferred 
could avail’ himself without an absolute Sir Thomas Roe and John Selden, and 
surrender of all the ideas which he had im- Windebank found a seat at Oorfe, for which 
hibed in his childhood and youth. By the he was returned on 22 Oct. lie did not re- 
side of Portland and Cottington ho shows to tain it long ; for on 1 l)(‘c, Qlynne reported 
advantage. If he was a weak man, ho was to the house that Windebank had signed 
not without a certain honesty of purpose; numerous letters in favour of priests and 
and if ho missed the way in his searchingB Jesuits, and Hyde declared that *it was not 
after truth, it was at least truth that he in the wit of man to save Windebank’ 
sought, and not pelf in this world and ex- (Cal, Clarendon li^tate XhperSf I 212; cf. 
emption from punishment in the other’ Popish Eoi/al 1648, p. 

(GA.mNi3R,viii.90). Anxious for the reunion 22, and liomde Maeferpme, 1644, p. 83). 
of the churches, he thought it possible, were The house drew up ten articles, and sent for 
it not for Jesuits and puritans, and sug- Windebank to answer them. The mes- 
gested that the latter might be got rid of by sengers were told that he was ill in bed, 
sending them to the wars in Flanders, lie and that night ho fled with his nephew and 
proposed the despatch of a papal agent to secretary, Robert Road, to Queenborough, 
reside with Queen Henrietta Maria, pointed whence he made his way in an open shallop 
out to Charles the advantage of having some to Calais (Addit, M8, 29509, f. 386 h ; Earl, 
one to excommunicate unruly subjects, and MS, 879, f. 75 ; Letters of Bm, Lit. Men^ 
referred to the sacrilege committed by ‘ that p. 804 ; for the articles see Lansd, MB. 498, 
pig of a Henry YIII.^ Lat^r on, in August f. 188, MS, 1219 art. 29, 1827 art. 
1089, he talked to Rossetti, l^nzani’s sue- and 1/69 art. 8). 

oessqr, * like a zealous catholic,’ and offered Windebank’s flight was the subject of 
to give him any information of which ho some contemporary satire. In the ‘ Stage- 
stood in need. ^ ^ player’s Complaint ’ Quick refers to ^ the 

Meanwhile, in 1686, J uxon vainly en- times when my tongue have ranne as fast 
deavoured to eflect a reconciliation between upon the scaone as a Windebankes pen ovot 
Laud and Windebank, and in July of the the ocean ’ (Notes and Queries^ 4th ser. iii. 
same year the secretaiy was in tempora^ 61) ; and in a print by Glover to illustrate 
disgrace. He was confined to his house in ^ Four fugitives meeting, or a Discourse 
August for issuing an order for the convey- amongst my lord Finch, Sir Francis Winde- 
ance of Spanish money to pay the Spanish banke, sir John Sucklin, and Doctor Roane’ 
army in the Netherlands, but was soon at (London, 1641, 4to, Brit. Mus,), Winde- 
liberty. In 1637 Charles sent him to the bank is represented with a pen behind his 
Spanish ambassador Ofiate to propose one ear. He was coupled with Laud in popular 
more secret and abortive treaty for the hatred, and in a ballad against the pair is 
settlement of the palatinate difficulty, and described as * the subtle whirly Windebank^ 
in the same year he was engaged in an (ib, 2nd ser. x. 110; cf. Cat, Brit, Mus, 
equally ineffectual attetiant to induce Dutch Satiric Prints), 

fishermen to take out English licenses to From Calais Windebank wrote an elo- 
fish in the Narrow Seas. In J uly 1638 he quent appeal for compassion to Christopher, 
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first lord Hatton [q. v.l He defended him- 
self from the charge of having been bribed 
by the Romanists to introduce popery into 
England, declared that he held the English 
church to be * not only a true and orthodox 
church, but the most pure and neere the 
primitive of any in the Christian world,’ 
and that he had not added one foot of land 
to the five hundred pounds’ worth left him 
by his father — a poor retxnm for their eighty 
years spent in the service of the state 
\Addit. MS, 59569, ff. 336-7). He wrote 
in a similar strain to Robert Devereux, third 
earl of Essex [q. v.] ; but at Paris, where he 
arrived early in January 1640-1, his be- 
haviour belied the pitiful tone of his letters. 

^ He is as merry as if he were the con- 
tentedest man living,’ wrote Aylesbury to 
Hyde; and the letters of introduction which, 
in spite of his hasty flight, he had obtained 
from Charles I and Henrietta Maria smoothed 1 
his way in the French capital, where he was 
not likely to be popular on account of his 1 
Spanish sympatMes. Probably with a view 
to increasing his difficulties, parliament in 
1642 published an account of an alleged 
plot hatched by Windebank against the life 
of Louis Xni and Richelieu because they 
refused open aid to the royalists (J^ew 
Treason plotted in France, being the Project 
of Finch and Windebank , . London, 4to). 
He also appears to have had a hand with 
his friend Walter Montagu [q. v,] in a 
scheme for rescuing Strafford from the 
Tower (KarL MS, 379, f. 88; Letters of 
Fm, Lit, Men, p. 369). 

In spite of the dangers on which Winde- 
bank ^ated to his son {Addit, MS, 27382, 
ff. 239-44) he remained in Paris till his 
deatl^ with the exception of a visit to Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1642, when he was 
refused access to the, king at Oxford. He 
was back at Paris in Ji3y 1643 (cf. Cal, 
Clarendon State Papers, i. 243), and died 
there.on 1 Sept. 1646, having shortly before 
been received into the Roman catholic 
church (‘Mem. of the Capuchin Mission’ 
apud Court and Times of Charles I, iL 
400-1 ; Dodd, Church FList, iii. 59). 

By Ms wife, whose name has not been 
ascertained, Windebank had a large family. 
Laud referred in 1630 to his ‘ many sons ’ 
{Cal, State Papers, J>om, 1629-81, p. 297). 
He had five at lea^, and four survived him. 
The eldest, Thomas, bom about 1612, was 
intended to follow in his fathePs footsteps. 
He matriculated from St. John’s College, 
Oxford, on 13 Nov. 1629, ^ed 17, but ffid 
not graduate. In 1631 his father secured 
for him the reversion of a clerksMp of the 
signet, and soon afterwards he entered the 


service of the earl marshal. In 1635-6 he 
was travelling in Spain and Italy, whence 
he returned to take up Ms duties as clerk of 
the signet. He was M.P. for Wootton 
Basset in the Short parliament of 1640, 
sided with the king in the civil war, and 
was created a baronet on 25 Nov. 1645. He 
compounded on the Oxford articles (^Cal, 
Comm, for Comp, p. 1465), and left a son 
Francis, on whose death in 1719 the ba- 
ronetcy became extinct (Bttkke). The 
second son, Francis, was admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 19 March 1682-3 {Peg, 
1896, i. 220), entered the service of Thomas 
Wentworth, first earl of Strafford {Strafford 
Letters, i. 256, 861-2, 369, 416), was made 
usher of the chamber to Prince Charles 
(ib, ii. 167), became a colonel in the royalist 
army, and was appointed governor of Bletch- 
ingdon House, near Oxford. This he sur- 
rendered at the first summons to the par- 
liamentary forces in April 1645, and was 
consequently tried by a royalist court-martial 
and shot. He was married, and left a daugh- 
ter Frances (Carte, Original Letters, i. 84 ; 
Dodd, iiL 59 ; Notes and Queiies, 8th ser. i, 
150; Cal, State Papers, Dorn. 1661-2, p. 
631). Another son, Christopher, bom in 
1615, was a demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from 1630 to 1635 (Bloxam, Peg, v. 
124-7). He was then sent to Madrid ‘ to un- 
derstand that court,’ and lived for a time 
with the English ambassador, Sir Arthur 
Hopton [q. v.] In 1638 he made an 
imprudent marriage, which cost him his 
post, and on 5 Aug. 1639 Hopton sug- 
gested that his wife should be placed in 
a convent. Subsequently, being ‘a per- 
fect Spaniard and an honest man,’ he was 
found useful as a guide and interpreter by 
English ambassadors at Madrid (Olarbitdok, 
Rebellion, ed. Macray, bk. xii. § 103 note). 
The fifth son, John, baptised at St. Mar- 
aret’s, Westminster, on 11 June 1618, was 
y Laud’s infiuence admitted a scholar of 
Winchester in 1630 (Kirby, p. 174; Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, p. 297). Ho 
matriculated from New College, Oxford, on 
23 Sept. 1634, graduated B.A. on 6 April 
1638 and M.A. on 22 Jan. 1641-2. He was 
fellow from 1636 to 1643, when apparently 
he went abroad. He compounded on 9 Aug. 
1649, being fined only 10s., and was created 
M.D. on 21 June 1654 on Cromwell’s letters 
as chancellor. In these letters it was stated 
that he had spent some time in foreign parts 
in the study of physic, and had practised 
for some years with much credit and reputa- 
tion, He practised at Guildford, and was 
admitted honorary fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege cf Physicians on 30 Sept. 1680. He 
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wftsljiiried in Wostmiuator Abbey on 10 Aug. 
1701 (Fosteu, Akmmi Oxm* 1500-1714; 
Munk, Coll of IViys. i. 409; Chbstbb, 
WeMm, Abbey lieg, pp, 202, 204, 264, 347). 

Of Windobank’s daughters, Margaret mar- 
ried Thomas Turner (1591-1672) [q. v,],and 
was mother of Thomas Turner (1645-1714) 
president of Corpus Ohnsti, Oxford, 
and of Francis Turner [q. v.], bishop of 
Fly; Frances married, on 12 July 1669 
(OiniSTBH, Marr, Zic. col. 606), Sir fedward 
1 1 ales, titular lord Tenterden [q. t.I; one 
died unmarried at l^aris about 1650, and 
two became nuns of the Calvary at the 
Mai^ais du Temple, Paris. 

[The principal authority for Windcbank’s 
biography is his own voluminous corrospondonco 
in the Ilecord Office, of which only the domestic 
portion has been calendared. See also Brit. 
Mns. Harltiian MSS, 280 art. 179, 1219 arts. 29, 
107, 1327 art. 34, 1651, f. 87, 1769 art. 3, 4713 
art. 125, 7001 art. 90 ; Lansd. MS. 403. art, 39 ; 
Addit MSS. 27382 ffi 230-44, 29569 ff. 336-7 ; 
Bodleian MSS, Kawlinson A, 148 passim, B. 
224, f. 40 (notes of dates in his life), f. 41 
(‘ daily devotions ex autographo ’) ; Tanner MB. 
ixv. f. 224, Ixvi. f. 104, and ccxc. f. 60 ; Cal. 
Clarendon State Papers, ed. Macray, vol. i. ; 
Kush worth’s Collection of State Papers; Win- 
wood’s Memorials; Laud’s Works, vols. hi-vii. 
passim; B’Kwes’s Autobiography; Commons’ 
Journals; Clarendon’s Hist, of the Q-reat Xte- 
bellion ; Court and Times of James I and of 
Charles I; Anthony Weldon, Arthur WEson, 
and Sir William Sanderson’s Histories; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, ed. Berington, 1793, pp. 190, 
237, 244-5, and the Panzani transcripts in the 
lioeord Office; Dodd's Church Histoi^; Dovo- 
rexa’s Earls of Essex, i. 489 ; Wood’s Fasti, ed. 
Bliss; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Off, 
Bet, ^ Members of Pari. ; Masson’s Milton ; 
Gardiner’s History of England, vols. vii-ix.; 
Kotea and Queries, 1st ser, iii. 373, 2nd ser. x. 
110, 4th ser. ix. 894, 454, and 8th ser. i. 123, 
160; tracts catalogued s.v, ‘Windebank* in 
Brit. Mus, Libr.] A. F, P. 

■WINDELE, JOHN (1801-1866), Irish 
antiquary, was born at Cork in 1801. Early 
in life he showed a strong love of antiquarian 
ursuits, and made an especial study of 
rish antiquities, He became a contributor 
to * Bolster’s Quarterly Magazine,^ an anti- 
quarian journal publislxed at Cork, and thus 
became acquainted with a number of Irish 
archseologists and literary men, including 
Abraham Abell, William Willes, Matthew 

better known as ^ Father Prout.’ Wi^^these 
antiquaries Windele made many excursions, 
examining and sketching ruins and natural 
curiosities. His favourite pursuit was search- 
ing for the primitive records engraved on 


stone known as Ogham inscriptions, and he 
saved many of them from destruction by 
removing them to his own home, where 
they formed what he termed his megalithic 
library. 

Windele also devoted much time to the 
study of ancient Irish literature. He was 
himself a good Erse scholar, and made a 
large collection of manuscripts in that lan- 
guage. In 1839 he published an antiquarian 
work entitled ‘Historical and Descriptive 
Notices of the City of Cork and its Vicinity ’ 
(Cork, 12mo), which in 1849 was abridged 
and published as a ‘ Guide to Cork ’ (Cork, 
12ino), Windele died at his residence, Blair’s 
Hill, Cork, on 28 Aug. 1865. 

Besides the work mentioned, Windele 
wrote ‘ A Guide to Killarney,’ and frequently 
contributed to the ^ Dublin jpenny Journal ’ 
and to the ‘Proceedings’ of the Kilkenny 
Archeeological Society, of which he was, a 
member from its foundation in 1849, He 
also edited Matthew Horgan’s ‘ Cahir Oonri,’ 
an Irish metrical legend, with a translation 
into lilnglish verse by Edward Vaughan Hyde 
Kenealy [q. v,] (Cork, 1860, 8vo). He left 
a collection of manuscripts extending to 
130 volumes, which were purchased by the 
lioyal Irish Academy in 1866. They in- 
cluded copies of many ancient Irish manu- 
scripts, Selections from a manuscript jour- 
nal of his archfloological expeditions which 
was found among them were published in the 
‘Journal of the Cork Historical and Archseo- 
logical Society ’between May 1897 and March 
1898. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, ii- 619; Allibone’s Diet 
of Engl. Lit. ; Proceedings of the Boyal Irish 
Academy, 1864-6, ix. 306, 381.] E. 1. C. 

WINDEE, HENRY (1693-1762), dis- 
senting divine and chronologistjSon of Henry 
Winder (<f. 1783), farmer, by a daughter 
of Adam Bird of Penruddock, was born at 
Hutton John, parish of Greystoke, Cumber- 
land, on 16 May 1693. 

His grandfather, Henry Winder, farmer, 
who lived to be over a hundred (he was 
living in 1714), was falsely charged with 
murdering his first-born son. The accusa- 
tion was supported by two of his wife’s 
sisters, and the case attained some celebrity 
(see Winder, Spirit of Qmkerkm^ 1698, 
lOmo, and Penitent Old Disdple, 1699, 16mo; 
LvjyikTsrs^^ Spirit <f Qmheriam Clovenrfootedy 
1707, 4to, drawn up by Henry “Winder 
cundus, and prefaced by Thomas Dixon, M.D. 
[q. v.] ; on the other side, Ooolb, Quakers 
Cleared, 1696, 16mo; Oamm, Old Apostate, 
1698, 16mo, Truth premiling with T^ason, 
1706, 16mo, and Ijging^Tongm Beproved, 
1708, 16mo). 
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Henry Winder, the ^ndson, after passing 
through the Penruddock grammar school 
under John Atkinson, entered (1708) the 
Whitehaven Academy under Thomas Dixon, 
where Caleb Rotheram [q. v.] and John 
Taylor (1694-1761) [q. v.], the hebraist, were 
among nis fellow students. For two years 
(1712-14) he studied at Dublin under Joseph 
Doyse [q. v.] In Dublin he was licensed to 
reach. In 1714 he succeeded Edward 
tothwell [q. v.] as minister of the inde-^ 
pendent congregation at Tunley, Lancashire, 
and was ordained at St. Helen’s on 11 Sept. 
1716, Christopher Bassnett [q. v.] preaching 
on the occasion. In 1718 (his first sacra- 
ment was 16 Nov.) he was appointed mini- 
ster of Castle Hey congregation, Liverpool. 
The first entry in the extant minutes 01 the 
Warrington classis (22 April 1719) records 
his admission to that body, ^upon his 
making an acknowledgment of his break- 
ing in upon the rules of it, in the way & 
manner of his coming to Liverpoole.’ A 
strong advocate of non-subscription in the 
controversy then pending both in England 
and in Ireland, he brought round his congre- 
gation to that view. His ministry was 
successful ; a new chapel was built for him 
in Benn’s Garden, Red Cross Street, and 
opened in July 17^. From 1732 he corre- 
sponded with the London dissenters, with a 
view to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. 

He married the widow of Willianji Shawe 
of Liverpool, and educated her son William 
Shawe, afterwards of Preston. On taking 
him in 1740 to study at Glasgow, he re- 
ceived the diploma of D.D. For young 
Shawe’s use he had drawn up (about 1733), 
but did not publish, ‘a short general system 
of chronology’ on ‘the Newtonian plan.’ 
This was the germ of his bulky work, the 
result of twelve y ears’ labour, ‘ A Critical and 
Chronological BQstory of the Rise, Progress, 
Declension, and Revival of Knowledge, 
chiefly Religious. In two Periods. I. . , . 
Tradition, from Adam to Moses, IL . . . 
Letters, from Moses to Christ,’ 1746, 2 vols. 
8vo (dedication to William Shawe). He 
prefers Moses to aU secular historians, as 
earlier and more authentic. In vol. ii. chap, 
xxi. § 3, is ^ animated eulogy of British 
liberties, with evident reference to the 
events of 1746, during which Winder had 
exerted himself in helping to raise a rai- 
ment for the defence of Liveipool. The 
work did not sell, and was reissued as a 
second edition in 1766, with new title-page, 
and ‘Memoirs’ of the author by Georsre 
Benson [q. v.l 

In September 1746 he had a stroke of 


paralysis, and never again entered the pulpit, 
though he preached twice from the reading- 
desk in January 1747, and occasionally 
assisted at the sacrament in that year. John 
Henderson (<f. 4 July 1779), who took 
Anglican orders in 1763, and was the first 
incumbent of St. Paul’s, Liverpool (see 
Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield^ 1804, i. 204), 
became his assistant and successor. Winder’s 
faculties failed, and he died on Sunday 
9 Aug. 1752. He was buried on the south 
side of the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Liver- 
pool (now the cathedral); the memorial 
stone was earthed over when the church- 
yard was laid out as a garden. Henderson 
preached his funeral sermon. No portrait 
of Winder is known; he outlived his wife, 
and left no issue. His library (a remark- 
able one, with a valuable collection of tracts) 
and manuscripts were bequeathed to his 
congregation. The library was transferred 
to Renshaw Street chapel, to which the 
congregation removed in 1811 ; of the manu- 
scripts, a catalogue with excerpts was 
drawn up by the present writer in 1869; 
between 1872 and 1884 the papers were 
scattered and the bulk of them lost. A 
very important letter (now lost) giving an 
account (6 Aug. 1723) of the non-subscrip- 
tion debates in the Belfast sub-synod, which 
Winder had attended as a visitor, was 
rinted in the ‘ Christian Moderator,’ Octo- 
er 1827 (p. 274), from a copy by John 
Porter (1800-1874), then minister at Tox- 
teth Park chapel, Liverpool. 

[Memoirs by Benson, 1756 ; Thom’s Liver- 
pool Churches and Chapels, 1864 , p. 67 ; Hal- 
ley’s Lancashire, 1869 , ii. 323 ; Nightingale’s 
Lancashire Nonconformity [ 1892 ] iv. 28 , 1893 
vi. 112; Addison’s Graduates of the University 
of Glasgow, 1898 , p. 666 ; Winder’s manuscripts 
in Renshaw Street chapel library, Liverpool.] 

A. G. 

WINTDET, JAMES (<f, 1664), physician, 
is erroneously said to have been originally 
of Queen’s College, Oxford (Foster). He 
graduated M.D. at Leyden on 26 June 1666, 
and was incorporated at Oxford on 27 March 
1666. He became candidate or member of 
the College of Physicians of London on 
26 June 1666. He at first practised at Yar- 
mouth, but after 1666 in London. In 1660 
he published in London two Latin poems,, 
‘ Ad majestatem Oaroli secundi Sylvsa duse.’ 
The first begins with the word ‘ occidimus,’ 
and is on the execution of Charles I ; the 
second begins with the word ‘ vivimus,’ and 
is on the Restoration. In 1663 he published 
‘ De vitafunctormn statu,’ a long Latin letter, 
with numerous passages in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, addressed to Dr. Samuel Hall,ia 
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to a lottor from liim, It bop^ins with cept the ollico of clerk of petty sessions, and 
a ^’cuoral cViscuBsion of the word * Tartarus ^ afterwards became police magistrate for 
and of the Greek and Hebrew words and Sydney. His aiiairs aiiifered in the financial 
phrases xised in describing the state of man crash following 184!2 ; but as a magistrate 
after death, and goes on to consider the he was universally esteemed; he converted 
(ilreck and Hebrew views on the state and what was mere chaos into an orderly system, 
place of the good, on a middle state, and and the cause of public justice in Sydney 
on the place of the wicked with ndated was greatly advanced by his patient unre- 
subjects. A second edition was published mitting elforts. On his retirement the legis- 
at Rotterdam in 1093. He was a friend lative council, in recommending a super- 
of Sir Thomas Browne [q. v.*), and Simon annuation allowance, passed a vote advert- 
Wilkin [q. v.], who had examintsd Windet’s ing in high terms to his long and useful 
letters to Browne, states that they are un- career. 

interesting and pedantic. He died in Milk Windeyer died in 1856. He married Ann 
Street, London, on ^0 Nov. 1004 (Smvth, Mary (d. 1804), daughter of Richard Rudd, 
Obituarij^ p. 6^). Wood {Fasti Oa'on. ii. on 8 Aug. 1805, by whom he had a son, 
790) states that he left a quarto manuscript Richard Windeyer [q. v.l, the Australian 
of Latin poems. politician. A bust ot Ohanes Windeyer was 

rMtnik’8 0oU.’of Phyai. 273; Works; WiL Placed in the central police office, Sydney, 
kin's Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, vol i.] as a mark of public esteem. 

N. M. [Tlitt ThrooWimloyors, Eepi)rters,inPhoiieti« 
WINDEYER, OIIAllLES (1780-18^35), Joumttl, 10 Doe. 1885 ; Houttiker-Henton’sDiot. 
first recognised reporter in the House of of Australian Ratos; private sources.] 

Lords and Australian magistrate, son of * ■r.-rx 

Walter Windeyer, descended from the Swiss WINDEYER, RIOXIARR (1806-1847), 
family of Wingoyer, canton of Berne, was Australian reformer and statesman^ son of 
born m Staffordshire in 1780, He was law Charles Windeyer [q. v.], was born m Lou- 
reiiorter to the *Law Chronicle,’ and also don on 10 Aug. 1806. He was educated 
connected with the < Times.’ Even after the partly in Franco, became writer and parlia- 
House of Commons recognised the press montary reporter for the 'Morning Chronicle, 
gallery, the lords profes.sod to ignore the the ' Sun, ’ and ' The Times.’ He is said to 
presence of reporters, who were debarred havohelpedtoongmateDods 'Parliamentary 
the use of paper and pencil. Charles Win- Companion ’ (LlEATOiir). , . , rm 
deyer was the first reporter 'who had the He was intimately associated with Thomas 
courage to rest his notebook on their lord- Porronet Thompson [q. y.J, with whom he co- 
ships’ bar.’ Lord Eldon, who had strenuously operated as one of the first secretaries of the 
opposed verbatim reporting, ' proceeding to Anti-Cornkw League, was cdled to the bar 
the bar to receive a deputation from his at the Middle Temple in 1834, and occupied 
majesty’s faithful commons, caught Mr. 2 l^ump Court .1^® emigrated^ to Aus- 
Wlndeyer’s notebook with his robe, and it tralia m the following year, amymg m 
fell within the bar’ {Fhomtic Journal, Sydney on 28 Npy. 1B36, where, 

3 9 Dec. 1885). The great tory chancellor retirement of William Charles Wentworth 
picked up the scattered leaves (knowing full [q. v.], he became a leader of the bar. 
well what they contained) and courteously In August 1843 he was elected for the 
returned them with a smile to the young county of Durham to the first representative 
reporter. From that time forth the pre- legislative council, and m conjunction with 
sence of the press was virtually recognised Wentworth, and afterwards with 
by the peers. Lowe (Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. y.], took a 

When Benjamin Disraeli was busy launch- most prominent part as one of the popular 
ing the ill-fated * Representative,’ he in- leaders against the bureaucratic 
formed John Murray, the publisher, that he of Sir George Gipps fj. y.], who feared his 
' had engaged S. C. Hall and a Mr. Win- uncompromisingly radical opposition more 
dyer (P), sen., both of whom we shall find than that of any other member of the jjoun- 
oxcellent reporters and men of business ; the cil. ‘ There is a barrister, Mrs, R - 

latter has been on the "Times’” (Mmtoir bert Lowe, before her husband had deh^ey 

of John Murray, ii, 206). decided to jom the opposition, a Mr. Wm- 

Charles Windeyer emigrated to New deyer, an undoubtedly clever man, who has 

South Wales in 1828, with the intention of a strong party opposed to the government- 
taking up land and becoming a settler ; but, and the home government also ; this man is 
owing to the lack of officials with legal a popular [elected] member ; to , 

training and experience, was induced to ac- and to conquer ii possible is to be Roo 
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main point’ {Life and Letters of Lord Sher- 
brooke, i. 189). 

At this time New South Wales, with its 
roving, Port Phillip (now the colony of 
Victoria), was in a state of financial depres- 
sion amounting almost to general bank- 
ruptcy ; and Wmdeyer brought forward his 
monetary confidence bill, based on the re- 
port of his select committee, which recom- 
mended the Prussian Pfandbriefe system; 
the bill was carried in the council but vetoed 
by the governor. 

^ By his never-ceasing criticism and per- 
sistent attacks on the public e^enditure, he 
earned the sobriquet of the * Joseph Hume 
of the counciL’ His reforming zeal was as 
unselfish as it was thorough ; and, in pur- 
suance of this policy of economy, he voted 
against the salary of his own father, then 
police magistrate of Sydney. He held that 
Sir George Gipps’s assessment for quit-rents 
was illegal, and refusing to meet the demand, 
an execution was put into his house, and his 
newly imported wine-vat seized. Acting 
on the advice of Lowe, he entered into an 
action against the government for trespass, 
but lost it. He originated the present jury 
act as well as the fibel act of New South 
Wales. Throughout his public career he 
was an earnest supporter of public education, 
and a consistent advocate for the introduc- 
tion into New South Wales of representative 
institutions and responsible government. 

As a colonist Windeyer was one of the 
agricultural pioneers on the Hunter, and de- 
voted much time and money to scientific 
farming and the draining of his land at 
Tomago. He was one of the first settlers in 
Australia to embark in the wine industry, 
and to import German and other foreign 
vigmrons. He also introduced the first 
reaping-machines. He was always much be- 
loved by the ‘ emancipist ’ class, and never 
had the slightest difficulty with his convict 
‘assigned servants;’ while he was one of 
the very few pioneer settlers who displayed 
a sympathetic interest in the well-being of 
the aboriginal race. Windeyer’s broad huma- 
nity in this respect is commended by an 
able writer who is altogether hostile to his 
political creed. ‘ One of the hardest worked 
men in the colony took up the cause of the 
weak. Richard Windeyer, a barrister over- 
whelmed with briefs, which he conscientiously 
toiled at by day or by night, was at all 
hours in the legislative council as unflinch- 
ing as in the supreme court. In the course 
of the session of 1845 he obtained a select 
committee of eight members to consider the 
conffition of the aborigines ’ (Rxjsbbn, Hist 
of Australia, ii. 247-8). Despite his great 


practical ability and unremitting industry 
(though doubtless partly due to his devotion 
to public affairs), Windeyer’s estate never 
recovered from the financial depression of 
1842 and the two or three succeeding years. 
His health entirely broke down, and he was 
compelled to leave Sydney and relinquish 
his public work and private afiairs. He died 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Henty, near Launceston, Tasmania, on 
2 Dec. 1847. After his death his estate was 
compulsorily sequestrated, and his father was 
also compelled to go through the insolvent 
court; but the legislative council showed 
their practical respect for his memory by sub- 
scribing a sum for the benefit of the family, 
while the Tomago property was secured by 
the sacrifice of his widow’s inheritance. When 
the news of his death reached Wentworth, 
he declared that ‘ he had lost his right hand.’ 

Richard Windeyer was married at Speld- 
hurst church to Marion {d. 1878), daugh- 
ter of William Camfield of Groombridgo 
Place and Burswood, Kent, on 26 Ai)ril 
1832. His^ only son. Sir William Charles 
Windeyer, is separately noticed. 

[Personal information, kindly supplied by the 
late Sir William Windeyer, and researches made 
specially by Mr. Edward A. Pethorick. Also 
Rusden’s Hist, of Australia, vol. ii. ; Patchett 
Martin’s Life and Letters of Lord Sherbrooke, 
vol. i. ; Burke’s Colonial Gentry.] A. P. M. 

WINDEYER, Sib WILLIAM 
CHARLES (1834^1897), Australian legis- 
lator and mdge, only son of Richard Win- 
deyer [q. V. J, bom in Westminster on 29 Sept- 
1834, and taken by his parents the following 
year to New Soutn W^ales. On the death of 
his father in 1847, which left the family iu 
embarrassed circumstances, his mother was 
advised by Robert Lowe (Viscount Sher- 
brooke) to give him a classical and profes- 
sional education, in which he undeitook to 
assist her. In a letter of condolence to Lady 
Sherbrooke on her husband’s death, Windeyer 
wrote^(Sydney, 16 Aug. 1892); ‘After my 
fathers death, when my mother was lel‘t 
very badly off, he proved himself a most 
generous mend, and to his kindness it was 
owing that my interrupted education was 
continued. ... It was he who urged me to 
go to the bar as soon as I was old enough ; 
the act which enables Australians to go to 
the bar of the colony having been passed by 
him ’ (JLife and Letters of Lord Sherbrooke. 
ii. 477)- ^ 

Educated at King’s school. Paramatta, 
he entered the university of Sydney on its 
first opening [see Wbntwobth, Wimam: 
Chablbs], where, after a distinguished career 
he became the first Australian graduate (M. A ! 
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Avith lionnurH in I8r><)), Admitted to tho 
l)ar in 1857, he at first followed in the foot- 
Htoi)a of hm lather and fi^randfather, and be- 
came law reporter on the stalf of (Sir) Henry 
Parkoe’s journal, * The Empire/ He entered 
parliament as a liberal for tho Lower Hunter 
in August 1859, and on the diwaolution in 
the following ytuir was returned for West 
Sydney, for wliich he sat from 18(10 to 1802 
and from 18(10 to 1B72, In 1800 he initiated 
tinwolunteer movement in New South Wales, 
being gaxotted major in 1808. 

Having on six occasions declined olhce, 
'Windeyer became solicitor-general, under 
Sir James Martin [q.v.l on KUlec. 1870, He 
was elected first inemoer for tho university 
of Sydney on 8 Sept, 1870, and occupied this 
S(^at until his retirement from polities. He 
was attornoy-gimoral from 1877 to 1879, He 
introduced the act enabling Australian bar- 
risters to become judges, the Married 
Women’s Property Act (1879), and tho 
Cojiyright Act (1879). He originated the 
Discharged Prisonora’ Aid Society (1874), 
and he took a very active part in scholastic 
institutions and the public charltu^s, and was 
cluiirmau of tho^ College for Women in the 
Sydney University, of which institution ho 
became vice- chancellor in 1888, and chan- 
cellor in 1895, 

From 1879 Windeyer was judge of tho 
divorce pd matrimonial causes court, and 
deputy judge of the vice-admiralty court. 
Great public commotion arose in New South 
Wales in connection witli his verdicts in 
what are known as the * Mount Rennie ’ and 
the ^ Deane ’ cases, during which tho judge 
was exposed to much adverse newspaper criti- 
cism and not a little unmerited abuse. In 
1891 he was knighted. He resigned his 
A ustralian iudgoship in August 1898, the 
New South Wales government dosiriiiff Ids 
elevation to the judicial committee o? the 
privy council ; but, in deference to the pub- 
lic opinion of the other colonies, Chief-justice 
Hamuel James Way of South Austrafia was 
a}>pointed. 

At the desire of Mr, Ohamborlam, secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, Windeyer con- 
sented to act as temporaiy judge of the 
supreme court of Newfoundland to try a 
special case of conspiracy, but ho died sud- 
denly at Bolo^a from paralysis of the heart 
on 11 Sept, 1897. Windeyer was an hono- 
rary LL.I). of Cambridge. He married, on 
31 Dec, 1857, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. R. T. Bolton, vicar of Padbury, 
Buckinghamshire, who survives him, and by 
whom he leaves several children. 

[Personal knowledge, and data supplied by 
Lady Windeyer and Miss Bolton. Sir Henry 


Parkes’i; 15% Years in the Making of Austral 
History; Hoftton's Diet, of Australian 
Dates ; MounoU’s Diet, of Australasian Bio- 
graphy ; Burke’s Colonial Gentry,] A. P. M. 


WINDHAM, [See also WxitnHAjM.] 

WINDHAM, Sm CHARLES ASH 
(181(1-1871)), licutonant-general, bom at Eel- 
brigg on 8 Oct. 1810, was fourth son of Ad- 
miral William Windham of Felbrigg Hall, 
Norfolk, and a great-nephew of William 
Windham [q. v.l lie was educated at the 
Royal Military Colh'ge, Sandhurst, and en- 
tered tho Coldstream guards at the age of 
sixteen. His regimental commissions bore 
the following dates: ensign and lieutenant 
30 Dec. 1826, lieutenant and captain 31 May 
18,33, captain and lieutenant-colonel 29 Dec, 
181 6, Vyindliam accompanied the 2nd bat- 
talion of the Coldstream guards to Canada 
in January 1838, and served with tliem in 
tliat country during Papineau’s rebellion, 
returning to England in the autumn of 1842. 
On 22 J line 1 84$) he retired on half-pay, 

On the outbreak of the Crimean war 
Windham was still on half-pay, but, having 
on 20 June 1854 been promoted to the rank 
of colonel, he was appointed assistant 
q^imrtennastor-general of the 4th division of 
the army of the east, and accompanied his 
divisional commander, Uoutenant-general 
Sir George Oathcart [jj. v.], to Constantmople 
and thence to tho Crimea. 

Windham landed with tho 4th division on 
14 8ept. 1854, and immediately attracted 
notice by his energetic perlbrmance of his 
duties. Ho was present at the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept,, but the 4th division, being 
in roflorvo, was very slightly engaged. During 
the hazardous march of the allied armies 


from tho valley of the Belbek to the position 
south of Sebastopol, Windham was sent by 
Oathcart to inform tho senior naval officer 
on the Katcha station of the change of base 
to Balaclava, a service involving considerable 
risk. The 4th division was slightly engaged 
at tho battle of Balaclava (25 Oct. 1864), 
occupying two of the redoubts from which 
the Turkish infantry hud been driven. Wind- 
ham highly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Inlrermau (5 Nov. 1864), and, owing 
to the death of Cathcort and to the death of 
one brigadier of the division and the disable- 
ment of the other, he succeeded at an early 
period of the battle to the command of the 
4th division. After the engagement he wrote 
the official report of the proceedings of the 
division during the battle. 

Throughout the terrible winter of 1864 
Windham exerted himself to the utmost to 
alleviate the sufferings of his own division 
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and of the army generally. Never absent 
from duty, he devoted his spare time to making 
d^y personal visits to the base at Balaclava, 
-with the object of obtaining supplies for his 
starving^ and frozen division. At the same 
time he incessantly plied both his immediate 
superiors and the headquarter staff of the 
army with advice and suggestions. In July 
1855 he was made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, and in the following month he 
was given command of the 2nd brigade of 
the 2nd division, but did not receive the rank 
of brigadier-general. 

Windham was selected to lead the storm- 
ing party of the 2nd division at the assault 
ou the Bedan on 8 Sept. 1855. Although the 
assault failed, the gallantry of Win(fiiam*s 
conduct eam^ the warm commendation of 
General (Sir) James Simpson [q.v.], who had 
succeeded Lord Baglan in the command of 
the army in the Crimea. Extraordinary 
enthusiasm was aroused when the descrip- 
tions of the assault, written by the special 
correspondents of the * Times ’ and other 
papers, were published in England, and 
Windham became, in a moment, the best 
known and most popular man in his native 
country. On 2 Oct. 1865 he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general ‘for his dis- 
tinguished conduct.’ On the day following 
the fall of Sebastopol he was appointed com- 
mandant of the portion of that town which 
was allotted to our army ; and on the news 
of his promotion to major-general reaching 
the Crimea he was given command of the 
4th division, A month later the command 
of the army was resigned by (General Simp- 
son, who was succeeded by Sir WiUiam John 
Codrington [q.v.], with Windham as his 
chief of the staff. He exerted himself inde- 
fatigably to fulfil the duties of his post and 
to render the Crimean army efficient and 
mobile. 

On his return from the Crimea he was 
received with great honour, particularly in 
his native county of Norfolk. The gift of a 
sword of honour and the freedom of the 
city of Norwich were followed by his return 
to parliament as one of the two liberal repre- 
sentatives of East Norfolk(6 April 1867). His 
parliamentary career, however, was short. On 
the outbreak of the Indian mutiny he offered 
his services, and almost immediately was 
directed to proceed to Calcutta, where he 
arrived on 20 Sept. 1867, shortly after the 
^pture of Delhi. Finding that Sir Colin 
Campbell [q. v.l, the recently appointed com- 
mandeivm-chxef in India, destined him for the 
command of the Sirhind division, far from the 
scene of action,Windham volunteered to keep 
open the lines of communication if given the 


services of some of the disarmed regiments 
of the Bengal army. This offer was declined ; 
but while proceeding to Umballa to join his 
division, Windham was placed by Sir Colin 
Campbell in command of the troops atCawn- 
pore. Sir Colin was about to move from 
this base to carry out the operations known 
generally as the second relief of Lucknow ; 
and, considering it necessary that his force 
should be strengthened as rapidly as possible, 
he left Windham little freedom of action. 
Windham’s force consisted at the time of 
the commander-in-cliief’s departure (9 Nov. 
1867) of no more than five hundred mixed 
troops ; but five days later, when it became 
clear that Cawnpore would be attacked by 
the Gwalior army before Sir Colin could 
return from Lucknow, Windham was autho- 
rised by the chief of the staff, Sir William 
I Mansfield, to detain troops that arrived from 
I down country. Thus it was that on 26 N ov., 
when Windham fought his first action as an 
independent commander, his forces consisted 
of about fourteen hundred of all arms, to- 
gether with three hundred men left to gar- 
rison the Cawnpore entrenched position. 

Windham had been directed by the com- 
mander-in-chief to place his troops within 
the entrenched position, and not to attack the 
enemy unless by so doing he could prevent 
a bombardment of the entrenchment. But 
on completing his arrangements for defence, 
he found that he would inevitably be bom- 
barded if he awaited the attack of the enemy 
in the entrenchments, and that the only 
course that would enable him to preserve 
the bridge over the Ganges would be to 
^e up a more advanced line of defence. 
The loss of this bridge would have rendered 
Sir Colin Campbell’s position in Oude one of 
the utmost peril. 

Windham asked (on 10 Nov.) permission 
to hold a line outside the town of Cawn- 
pore, and the reply of the chief of the stafi*, 
vmtten on the following day, clearly autho- 
rised him to do so, provided that he could 
secure his retreat from the advanced posi- 
tion to the entrenchment. 

On 19 Nov. all communication with Luck- 
now suddenly ceased, and Windham dis- 
covered that the Qwalior contingent was 
rapidly approaching Cawnpore in three di- 
visions. No reply reached him to several 
letters in which he^ begged for permission to 
attack the advancing enemy in detail, and 
thus it was that he decided at last to do so 
on his ownresposibility, seeing in this action 
his only chance of holding the town, bridge, 
and entrenchment of Cawnpore against ^le 
overwhelming force that was about to attack 
him. On 24 Nov. he marched six miles to the 
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Bout }i-wo8t of Cuwnporo, fttul two days later 
ho there fought a succeHaful action against 
the centre division of the Gwalior tjoopa 
under Tantia Topi, three thousand men, wit h 
six heavy ^uns, three of which were captured. 
After this succossful action Windham 
marched bach and took up a position from 
which ho hoped to be able to cover Cawn- 
poro against the attach of the combined 
forces of the three bodies of the Gwalior 
troops. Two days of severe fighting fol- 
lowed, in which ho was forced back through 
the town of Oawnpore and lost his baggage, 
but held safely the bridge and entrenchment. 
The reason wliy he was not Huccessful in pro- 
tectingthe town has never been generally 
known. It lies in the circumstance that one 
of his subordinate commanders seriously 
failed in his duty. Windham treated the 
ofiender with remarkable generosity, and it 
was not until several days later that the 
circumstance came to the knowledge of Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had meanwliile omitted 
all mention of Windham and his troops in his 
despatch of 2 Dec. 1857 describing the opera- 
tions. This omission was repaired to a certain 
extent by* a private letter from Hir Colin 
Campbell toll.U,H. the Duke of Cambridge 
(published in 'The Crimean Diary and Let- 
ters of Sir Charles Windham’'); but the 
public slight was n(ivor publicly withdrawn, 
nor was ^Tndham again entrusted with a 
command in the field. 

On the termination of the operations about 
Oawnpore, Windham was directed to leave 
the field army and to assume command of 
the Lahore division, to which ho had boon 
transferred. He remained in command at 
Lahore until March 18(51, when he returned 
to England. 

In Juno 1801 Windham was appointed 
colonel of the 4(5th regiment, and on 5 Feb. 
1R08 he became a lioutonant-general. In 
1805 he received the honour of K.O.B., and 
on 8 Oct. 1867 was appointed to the command 
of the forces in Canada, which appointment 
he held until his death at Jacksonville in 
Florida on 4 Feb. 1870. 

Windham married, first, in 1849, Marianne 
Catherine Emily, daughter of Admiral Sir 
John Beresford; and secondly, in 18(56, 
Charlotte Jane, sister of Sir Charles Des 
Voeux, hart. His eldest surviving son is 
Captain Charles Windham, 11.N. 

[;The (Crimean Diary aad I^ottcrs of Sir Charlos 
■Windham, ed. Pearse, 1897; Official Becords and 
Despatches; Adye’s Oawnpore; Shad well’s Life 
of Clyde, 1887, ii. 24-80 ; Lord Boberts’s Forty- 
one Years in India, 1897, i. 861-9, 877-80; 
Times, war correspondence (Sir W. H,BuHHell\l 
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WINDHAM, JOSEPH (1739-1810), 
antiquary, born at Twickenham on 21 Aug. 
1739, at a house which was afterwards the 
riisidonce of lUchard Owen Cambridge [q*v,l 
was related to the Windham family of Non 
folk. He was educated at Eton, proceeding 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, but did not 
graduate. In 1769 he returned from a pro- 
longed tour through France, Italy, Istria, 
and Switzerland, lie had a strong interest 
in matters connected with art, was well read 
in classical and nuHlueval writers, and made 
numerous drawings both of natural objects 
and of antiquities, lie was also an ex- 
cellent Italian scholar. While residing in 
Rome ho made many sketches and plans of 
the baths, which he presented to Charles 
Cameron, by whom they wore published in 
1772 in his work on the 'Baths of the 
Romans ^ (Loudon, fob) Windham contri- 
buted a considorablo part of the letterpress 
of the work as well as most of the letter- 
prims of the Hiicond volume of 'Antiquities 
of Ionia, ^ published in 1797 by the Society 
of 1 lilettanti. He also assisted James Stuart 
(1713-1788) [q. v.l in the second volume of 
his ' Antiquities of A (Inuis.* Windham was 
elected a follow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on 6 April 1775, and ox the Royal 
Society on 8 No v. 1 78 1 . Ho was also elected 
a mimiher of the Societ y of Dilettanti in 
1779. He possiwsed some knowledge of 
natural history, and acquired one of the best 
antiquarian librarii^s in the country. He 
died at Earsham I louse, Norfolk, on 21 Sept. 
IBl 0. He married, in 1 7 69, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Sir William do Gn^y, first baron Wal- 
singham [q.v.] Windham’s onlypublication 
in nis own name was ' Obsi^rvations upon a 
Passago in Pliny’s Natural History, relating 
to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus.’ which 
appeared in ' Archmologia ’ (vol vi.) 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. 890, 488-90; Hist. 
Notices of the 80c. of Dilettanti, 1866; Gust's 
History of the Society of Dilettanti, 1898, 
passim.] B. I. 0. 

WINDHAM, WILLIAM (1750-1810), 
statesman, came of an old Norfolk family 
Bottled at Felbrigg, near Cromer, since the 
fifteenth century, whose name was the same 
originally os that of the town of Wymond- 
ham. 

His father, Colonel Wimam Wixdham 
(1717-1761), sou of William Windham, M.P. 
for Sudbury 1722-7 and for Aldeburgh 1727 
until his death in 1730, possessed distin- 
guiBhed military talent. Disputes with his 
father had caused him to live much on the 
continent. Ho travelled with ^Richard 
Pococke [q. v,] in Switzerland in 1741, and 
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Lis ‘ Letter from an English Gentleman to 
Mr. Arland, giving an Account of a Journey 
to the Glacieres or Ice Alps of Savoy ’ (1744), 
is one of the earliest printed accounts of Cha- 
monix and Mont Blanc (see Ooxb, X?/a of 
Stillingfleet\ C.E. Mathews, Annals of Mont 
Bland ; 0. Btjbibb, Le Mont Blanc, 1897, 
pp. 60-62 ; Th. BuEOirB, William Windham 
et Pierre Martel, Qen^ve, 1879). He also 
visited Hungary, and for some time was an 
officer in one of Queen Maria Theresa’s 
hussar regiments. Returning to England, 
he vigorously supported Pitt’s scheme for a 
national militia in 1766, and helped the 
Marquis Townshend to form the Norfolk 
militia regiment in 1767. He published in 
1760 a ‘ Plan of Discipline ’ in quarto, with 
plates, which came into general use, and he 
sat in parliament for Aldeburgh in 1764, 
The statesman’s father married Sarah Hicks, 
widow of Robert Lukin of Dunmow, Essex, 
and died of consumption on 30 Oct. 1761 at 
the age of forty-four. 

William, the only son, was bom on 8 May 
(0. S.) 1760 at No. 6 Golden Square, Soho. 
Prom 1762 to 1766 he was at Eton, where 
he was a contemporary of Fox, and was then 
placed with Dr. Anderson, professor of natural 
philosophy in the university of Glasgow. He 
attended the lectures of Robert Simson [q. v.], 
professor of mathematics, and pursued the 
study in later life, even composing three 
mathematical treatises, which, however, he 
never published. On 10 Sept. 1767 he 
entered University College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner, and became a pupil of 
Robert Chambers, He was created M.A. 
on 7 Oct. 1782, and on 8 July 1793 he be- 
came an honorary D.O.L. ifeth at school 
and at college he was quick and industrious, 
but as a young man he was completely in- 
different to public affairs, though distin- 
guished both as a scholar and a man of 
fashion. Accordingly he refused Lord Towns- 
hend’s offer of the secretaryship to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, made while he was 
still at college, and left Oxford in 1771. 
Two years later he started with Commodore 
Constantine John Phipps (afterwards second 
baron Mulgrave [q. v.j) upon a voyage of 
polar exploration, out was compelled by sea- 
sickness to land in Norway and make his 
way home. He afterwards spent some time 
with the Norfolk militia, in which he at- 
tained the rank of major, and passed a couple 
of years abroad, chiefly in Switzerland and 
Italy. He also became known to Johnson 
and Burke. He was Johnson’s favoured 
friend, attended him assiduously in his last 
days, and was a pall-bearer at his funeral. 
His attachment to Burke was such that he 


became his political pupil. He joined the 
Literary Club and attended its meetings 
almost till he died, and was also a member 
of the Essex Head Club. 

Meantime he was gradually drawing to- 
wards a public career. He made his first 
public speech on 28 Jan. 1778 at a public 
meeting called to raise a subscription to- 
wards the coat of the American war, and 
opposed the project. He won some local 
repute by personal courage and promptitude 
in quelling a mutiny at Norwich, when the 
Norfolk militia refused to march into Suf- 
folk, and in September 1780 he unsuccess- 
fully contested Norwich. In 1781 he was 
a member of the Westminster committee, 
and came very near standing for West- 
minster in 17fe. He, however, gradually 
drifted away from his earlier reforming 
opinions into a fixed antipathy to any con- 
stitutional change. In 1783 he became 
chief secretary to Northington, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in the Portland admini- 
stration, but resigned the post in August, 
nominally owing to ill-health, but in reality 
because he desired to give Irish posts to 
Irishmen, a policy not in favour with his 
superiors. After the dissolution in March 
1784 he was one of the few coalition candi- 
dates who were successful, and was elected 
at Norwich on 6 April. For some time he 
acted steadily with the opposition, and Burke 
chose him in June to second his motion on 
the state of the nation. He spoke in 1786 
on the shop tax and the Westminster 
scrutiny ; he strongly supported the right of 
the Prince of Wales to be regent without 
restrictions in 1788, and in 1790 killed 
Flood’s reform bill by the happy phrase that 
*no one would select the hurricane season in 
which to begin repairing his house.’ He was 
also one of the members charged with the 
impeachment of W arren Hastings, and under- 
took that part of the case which dealt with 
the breach of the treaty of 1774 with Faizulla 
Khan. He was re-elected at Norwich in 
1790, and in February 1791 supported Mit- 
ford’s catholic relief bill for England. Fol- 
lowing Burke, by whom he continued to be 
largely guided, he took alarm at the French 
revolution, and in 1792 and 1798 was one of 
the most ardent supporters of the govern- 
ment’s repressive legislation. He supported 
the proclamation against seditious meetings 
and the aliens bill, had a plan for raising 
a troop of cavaby in Norfolk, and on 11 July 
1794, on Burke’s advice, he somewhat re- 
luctantly consented to take office under Pitt, 
with the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and Lord Spencer (Pbioe, Life of Burke, in 
264). A secretaryship of state was at first 
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8up[g<^8t(icl for him, but evoiituall^^ ho became 
S(Kiretary at war, with a eeat in the cabinet, 
'j'his waH the first time that the cabinet was 
opened to the holder of the secretaryship at 
war. His change of front was somewhat 
resented at Norwich, but ho secured re- 
election, and from August to October was 
with the Duke of York's army in Flanders. 

I le hold that the royalists in the west of France 
dcvserved assistance, and was the person most 
responflible for the Quiberon expedition in 
J uly 1795. Vigorously supporting the con- 
tinuance of war, and steadily opposing pro- 
jects of reform, he only after a sharp fight 
saved his seat at Norwich, 25 May 1796, 
He hold oflice till rebruary 1801, when he 
resigned with Pitt, To the Irish union he 
had been at first opjiosed altogether, hut 
consented to it in consideration of the pro- 
mise that catholic disabilities should be 
removed. He had by no means always ap- 
proved of Pitt's war policy, and had held 
that, as the war was fought for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, more eilbrts should 
liave been made to assist the royalists in 
France. Much wiis done under his admini- 
stration to increase the comfort of the troops. 
Their pay was raised, pensions were esta- 
blish etl, and the Koyal Military Asylum was 
founded. 

Windham’s chance in oppositmn soon 
came, lie had a rooted distrust of Napoleon, 
and strongly opposed the peace of 1802.^ He 
assisted Oobbett, whom he grwitly admired, 
to found the ^ Political Register,’ and tho- 
roughly agreed with its attacks on Adding- 
ton, tto spoke against the peace prelimi- 
naries on 4 Nov. 1801 , and moved an address 
to the crown against the peace on 18 May 
1802. As the peace was popular in the 
country, this attitude cost him his seat at 
Norwich in Juno 1802. He declined to 
contest the county, and accepted from the 
Grenville family the borough of St. Mawos 
in Cornwall, where he was elected on 7 July. 
This seat he hold till November 1806, when he 
was elected for N ew Romney, and later in the 
same month for the county of Norfolk* This 
latter election was afterwards declared void, 
upon a petition alleging breaches of the 
Treating Act. Windham being thus in- 
eligible for re-election for the same seat. 
Throughout these proceedings he retained 
his seat for New Romney till the dissolution 
of parliament 29 April 1 807. At the general 
election in Maybe was returned for liigham 
Ferrers, and held that seat till his death. 

^ Windham welcomed the renewal of hos- 
tilities with France. He had never sup- 
ported a policy of fortifications or of large 
land forces, and when in olhoe had considered 
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tlio erection of martello towers a sufficient 
defence for the coast, his chief reliance being 
u]^on the fleet. He doubted too the value 
of volunteers, and made somewhat savage 
attacks upon them, but took part in the general 
movement in 1808, and raised a volunteer 
force at Felbrigg, and became its colonel. He 
now became leader of the Grenville party in 
the House of Commons, and engaged in the 
attack on Addington, jbut declined to join 
Pitt again in May 1804, owing to the king’s 
objection to iho admission of Fox to the 
ministry. He then found himself once more 
acting with Fox and opposing Pitt, and at 
the time of Pitt’s deatli ho incurred some 
hostility in con8eq[ueuce. He accepted the 
war and colonial ollice in Lord Grenville’s 
administration, and on 8 April 1800 intro- 
duced a plan for improving the condition of 
the military forces, and making the army an 
attractive ^irofossion. With this object he 
passed bills for reducing the term of service 
and for iucreasing the soldiers’ pay. He had 
begun the arrangememts for the South Ame- 
rican expedition when, with the rest of the 
ministry, ho was dismissed in March 1807. 
In the previous year he had refused the offer 
of a peerage, preferring a career in the House 
of uoinmons, and he continued to devote 
himself to the conduct of the war and to 
criticism of tho policy of his successor Castle- 
reagh. On general policy, however, he held 
aloof from debate, and, from growing dislike 
of London, lived much in the country. His 
only conspicuous speeches in the later years 
of his life on civil topics were (14 May 1805) 
in favour of tho Roman catholic claims, to 
which subject ho returned in 1810, and on 
Curwen’s bill for preventing the sale of seats 
in May 1809. As Oastleroagh’s proposals 
with regard to tho militia ran counter to his 
own plan of IBOO, he opposed the local 
militia bill in 1808, and, as he was adverse 
to a policy of scattered and, as ho thought, 
aimless e.xpedition8, he spoke against the 
Ooponhagen e.xpedition in 1807, and the 
Scheldt expedition in J anuary 1810, On the 
other hand, he was a very warm supporter of 
the Spanish cause, and even began to learn 
Spanish with a view to a x)orsonal visit to 
Spain. In his view, however, the objective 
01 the English force should have been the 
passes of the Pyrenees, and not Portugal, so 
as to cut oft’ the F’rench from Spain, and he 
thought that Moore ought to have been sent 
with a much larger force to the north of 
Spain, and there could and should have held 
his ground. The Peninsular war, once begun, 
was to be pressed with vigour, and such an 
expedition as that to Antwerp did not seem 
to Windham consistent with the successful 
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prosecution of the Spanish -war. He con- 
tinued to express these vie\^s energetically, 
but, by supporting a proposal made early in 
1810 for the exclusion of reporters from the 
House of Commons, he provoKed the hostility 
of the press, which for some time refused to 
report his speeches. 

Windham’s last speech was made on 
11 May 1810. In July of the previous year 
he had iinured his hip by his efforts in re- 
moving tne books of his friend the Hon. 
Frederick North (afterwards fifth Earl of 
Guilford) [q*v.] out of reach of a fire. On 
17 May 1810 Cline operated upon him for 
the removal of a tumour, but he never re- 
covered from the shock, and died at his house 
in Pall Mali on 4 June, and was buried at 
Felbrigg. He married, on 10 July 1798, 
Cecilia, third daughter of Commodore Arthur 
Forrest [q.v.], but had no children. 

W indham’s personal advantages were many. 
He was rich, and had an income of 6,000Z. a 
year. He was tall and well built, graceful 
and dignified in manner, a thorough sports- 
man, and in his youth, like his father, was 
very athletic and a practised pugilist. He 
had a good memory, and was widely and well 
informed; he was an ardent Greek and 
Latin scholar, and fluent in French and 
Itali an. Though his voice was defective and 
shrill, he was, when at his best, a most elo- 
quent orator, and was always a clear speaker 
and a keen debater ; but his speeches were 
marred by occasional indiscretions of temper 
and want of reticence. He was pious, cW 
vabous, and disinterested, and his brilliant 
social qualities made him one of the finest 
gentlemen as well as one of the soundest 
sportsmen of his time. His diary, published 
in 1866, shows him to have been vacillating 
and hypochondriacal in private, but he seems 
to have relieved his feelings by this habit of 
private confession; and in public, though 
somewhat changeable, he was not irresolute. 
In an age of great men his character stood 
high, and although his conduct on two occa- 
sions in his pohtical life led to charges of 
inconsistency, and earned for him the nick- 
name of ^ Weathercock Windham,’ his per- 
sonal integrity was unimpugned. The army 
xuidoubtefiy owed much to his labours in 
improving its efficiency and condition. Pane- 

S Tics were pronounced upon him in the 
ouse of Lords by Lord Grey on 6 June 
1810, and in the House of Commons by Lord 
Milton the following day, and Brougham 
paints him in laudatory terms in his ^ His- 
torical Sketches of British Statesmen^ (i. S19). 
A portrait of him by Hoppner was placed in 
the public haU, Norwich, and there is another, 
by Sb Thopias Lawrence, at University 


College, Oxford ( Cat QueljfliBxhih. No. 150). 
A print from the portrait by Hoppner was 
engraved by Say, and was published. There 
are also a portrait of him by Sir, Joshua 
Eeynolds and a second by Lawrence, both 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
and a bust by NoUekens. 

[Windham’s Speeches, with Memoir by his 
secretary, Thomas Amyot (3 vols. 1806); Wind- 
ham’s Diary, 1784-1810, ed. Mrs. Henry Baring, 
1866; Malone’s Memoir of Windham, 1810, re- 
printed from Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 688 (cf. ih. 
666) ; M6moires dn Comte Joseph de Puisaye ; 
Lecky’s Hist, of England in the Eighteenth 
Cent. ; Hardy’s Lord Charlemont, ii. 82, 86 ; 
Colburn’s New Monthly Mag. xxxii, 655 ; Edin- 
burgh Review, cxxiii. 667 ; Romilly’s Life ; 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt ; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ed. Hill ; Cooke’s Hist, of Party, iii. 433 ; 
Harris’s Radical Party in Parliament.] 

J. A. H. 

WINDSOR, ALICE db { d . 1400), mis- 
tress of Edward III. [See Pebrbrs.J 

WINDSOR, formerly Hickman, THO- 
MAS WINDSOR, seventh Baron Windsor 
OP Stan WELL and first Earl op Rltmouth 
(1627 ?’-1687), bora about 1627 and baptised 
under tbe name of Thomas Windsor, was 
son and heir of Dixie Hickman of Kew, 
Surrey, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest sister 
and coheir of Thomas Windsor, sixth baron 
Windsor of Stanwell. 

No connection has been traced between 
the Windsors of Stanwell and Sir William 
de Windsor, baron Windsor [q. v.], the 
husband of Alice Ferrers. The Stanwell 
family claim descent from Walter Fitz- 
Other (ii, 1087), who held that manor at the 
time of Domesday and was warder of W'ind- 
Bor Castle, whence he derived the name 
Windsor. His third son, Gerald de 
Windsor (/. 1116), was constable of Pem- 
broke Castle (Xtin. Kamhria, pp. 89, 91), 
and steward to Arnulf, earl of Pembrolie 
[see under Roger de Montgomeet, d , 
1093?], in whose service he saw much fight- 
ing in Pembroke. He was sent to king Mur- 
tagh in Ireland to ask his daughter^ hand 
for Arnulf, married Nest or Nesta [q. v.], 
mistress of Henry I, and was father of Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald, Maurice Fitzgerald ( d , 1176) 
[q. V.], David ( d , 1176) [q. v.], bishop of 
St. David's, and Angharad, mother of Giral- 
dus Cambrensisfq.v.], the historian; he was 
thus the reputed ancestor of the numerous 
Geraldine families (see, besides the articles 
referred to, Freeman, Not^man Conqtiest^ v. 
210, and William Unfits^ ii. 96-7, 101, 108- 
110, 425, 451 and the authorities there cited). 

It was from Gerald's eldest brother Wil- 
liam that the Windsors of Stanwell claimed 
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descent. That manor remained in the hands 
of the family until Henry VIII compelled 
Andrew Windsor (1474 P~1643), whom he 
had in 1629 summoned to parliament as first 
Baron Windsor of Stan well, and made 
heeper of his wardrobe (see Letters and 
Fapet*8 of Henry VIII j yoIs. i-xvi. passim), 
to exchange it for Bordesley Abbey, Wor- 
cestershire. By his wife Elizabeth, eldest 
sister of Edward Blount, second lord Mount- 
joy, he was father of William Windsor, 
second baron (1499 P-l 568), whose widow 
married George Puttenham [q. v.], and pes- 
tered the council for many years with suits 
against him for maintenance (Acts P, CX 
vols. xii-xvi. passim); William’s son Ed- 
ward, third baron (1532-1675), was father 
of Frederick, fourth baron (1569-1585), and 
of Henry, fifth baron (1662-1615). The 
latter’s son, Thomas, sixth baron (1690-1 641), 
was created K.B. in June 1010, and was 
rear-admiral of the fleet sent to fetch Prince 
Charles from Spain in 1623; he married 
Catherine, youngest daughter of Edward 
Somerset, fourth earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
but died without issue. The barony thus 
fidl into abeyance between the heirs of his 
two sisters, while the estates passed to his 
nephew, Thomas Windsor Hickman, who 
assumed the surname Windsor in lieu of 
Hickman, and was commonly known as 
Tjord Windsor (cf. CaL State Papers, Dorn. 
1(549-50, p, 70; Cal, Comm, for Compound- 
my, p. 1260). 

Though little more than fifteen at the 
outbreak of the civil war, Windsor is said 
to have been captain of a troop of horse in 
the royalist army in 1642, and lieutenant- 
colonel in May 1645; these commissions do 
not appear in Peacock’s ' Army List-s,’ but 
possibly he was the Windsor serving in 
Bard’s regiment of foot who was captured at 
jNaseby on 14 June 1646 (PiuoocK, 2nd 
edit, p, 98). He compounded for his ^delin- 
uency in arms’ on 30 April 1646, and was 
escribed as having been * concerned in ’ the 
articles for the surrender of Ilartlebury 
Castle, Worcestershire (Cal, Comm, for 
Compounding, p. 1260). His fine, fixed at 
a sixth of his estate, was 1,100/., which 
seems to have been paid. On 4 Ami 1649 
he was reported to have gone to Flanders 
<upon challenge sent him by an English 
gentleman named Griffith ’ ( CaL StatePapers, 
l)om. 1649-50, p. 380), According to Sir 
Kenelm Bigby, who gives the challenger’s 
name as Gnffin, the latter’s letters to Wind- 
sor caused much merriment among the exiles 
at Calais (ib, p. 380), and tlie council of 
state requested the Spanish ambassador to 
prevent the duel. On 19 May 1061 he was 


summoned before the council' of state and 
required to give a bond of 4,000/. with two 
sureties of 2,000/. to appear when called upon 
and ‘not to do anything prejudicial to the 
present government’ (ib, 1651, p. 207). On 
2 Aug. 1663 he was granted a pass to go 
beyond seas, but for the most part he lived 
quietly in England, absorbed in a fruitless 
scheme to render the river Salwarpe navi- 
gable by means of locks, for the benefit of 
the salt trade at Droitwich. On 12 May 
1656 he married at St. George’s-in-thi 
Fields, London, Anne, sister of George 
Savile (afterwards Marquis of Halifax) 
[q. V.] 

After the Restoration Windsor received 
on 16 June 1660 a declaratory patent deteiv 
mining in his favour the abeyance into which 
the barony of Windsor of Stanwell had 
fallen (G. E. C[oTCAYNn], Complete Peeraoe, 
vi. 267 ; Egerton M8, 2651 , f. 27). He took 
his seat as seventh Baron Windsor in the 
House of Lords two days later, and in the 
same year was made lorcl lieutenant of Wor- 
cestershire, On 20 July 1661 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica, with a salary 
of 2,000/. a year, though his commission was 
dated only from 2 A ug. following. He did not 
set out till the middle of April 1662 (Pii3>YS, 
Diary, ed. Braybrooke, i. 342), but during 
the interval seems to have developed some 
fairly enlightened views upon the govern- 
ment of colonies (ByeHon MB. 2396, ff. 301- 
303). He arrived at Barbados on 11 July, 
and there published his proclamations for the 
encouragement of settlers in Jamaica. Lands 
were to oe freely granted; no one was to be 
imposed upon in point of religion, provided 
he conformed to the civil government ; trade 
with foreigners was to be &ee ; and all handi- 
crafts and tradesmen were to be encouraged 
( Cal Btate Paper and West Indies, 
1661-8, Nos. 324, 335). He left on 1 Aug. 
for Jamaica, where ho acted os governor for 
little more than ten weeks, part of which 
was occupied by an expedition to Cuba and 
the seizure of a Spanish fort there called St. 
Jago. But during this brief period Windsor 
claimed to have established an admiralty 
court, disbanded the roundhead army in Ja- 
maica and remodelled its forces, called in 
all commissions to buccaneers and ‘ reduced 
them to certain orderly rules, giving 
commissions to take Spaniards and bring them 
into Jamaica ’ (ib. No. 379 ; cf. arts, moby- 
FORB, Sib Jambs and Sib Thomas ; Moboast, 
SiE jEIknby), ‘Being verie sick and un- 
easie,’ he embarked for England on 20 Oct. 
1662, leaving Sir Charles Lyttelton (1629- 
1716) [q. v.] as hie deputy governor (Present 
Btate of Jamaica, 1(58.3, p. 39), Ilis com- 
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mission was revoked on 16 Feb. 1^3y4, Sir 
Thomas Modyford being appointed his suc- 
cessor (Cal State Fapere^ America and West 
Indies, 1661-^, Nos. 656, 736). Windsor’s 
sudden return provoked jfrom Pepys the re- 
mark that * these young lords are not fit to 
do any service abroad/ and he was sceptical 
as to the reality of Windsor’s achievements 
(nihry, ed. Braybrooke, ii. 109, 117, 134). 
Windsor himself pleaded Ql-headth, and his 
statement that he came back 2,000Z. worse 
off than he went out supplies a further ex- 
planation (Hatton Correspondence^ i. 46). 

On 9 J^y 1666 Windsor was commis- 
sioned captain of a troop of sixty horse 
(Balton, Army lAstSi L 76; Cal State 
Papers, Dom. 1665-6, p. 490) ; it was, how- 
ever, only a militia force, and was disbanded 
soon afterwards (Savile Corresp. p. 15). In 
June 1671, in return for a challenge which 
he believed John Berkeley, lord Berkeley of 
Stratton [q. v.l, the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, had sent him, Windsor challenged him 
at Kidderminster on his way to London 
(Bbewick, Pawdon Papers, 1819, pp. 250-1 ; 
(kil State Papers, Bom. 1671, pp. 346, 387). 
Berkeley declined the challenge and informed 
the king, who sent Windsor to the Tower. 
He was ^mightily complimented by visitts 
from all the towne, and stayed there, I think, 
about a fortnight, and then, released, came 
to Windsore and kissed the king’s hand there. 
The councill would heare nothing in favour 
of him. They looked upon his challenge to 
a person in the employment of L* of Ireland 
as such an affront to ye king as nothing 
should have made him presume to resent it 
at that rate ’ (Hatton Corresp, i. 63). 

In 1676 Windsor was appointed master of 
the horse to the Buke of York, and on 
4 July 1681 was made governor of Ports- 
mouth (LtJTTEEXL, i. 106). On 11 Nov. 
1682 he was made governor of Hull, and on 
6 Bee. following was created Earl of Ply- 
mouth, taking his seat on 19 May 1686. 
On 30 Oct. 1686 he was sworn of the privy 
council (ih. i. 362), a few days after the ex- 
pulsion of his brother-in-law,' the Marquis 
of Halifax, with whom he can have had but 
little sympathv (Foxceojt, Life of Halifax, 
i.48^. Hediedon3Nov.l687(^d:flJit. 
S856S^f. 180),* and was buried on the 10th 
at ^araebigg, Worcestershire. 

Plymouth’s first wife, Anne Savile, died 
on 22 March 1666-7, and was buried at 
Tardebigg on 1 April following. He mar- 
ried, secondly at Kensington on 9 April 
1668, Ursula, daughter of Sir Thomas Wid- 
drin^on [q. v.], with the corwent of her 
guardian, John Rush worth (1*612.^-1690) 
[q. V.] She was born on 11 Nov. 1647, and 
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died on 22 April 1717. By her Plymouth 
had issue (1) Thomas (d 1738), who served in 
the war in Flanders, was on 19 June 1699 
created Viscount Windsor in the peerage of 
Ireland, and on 31 Bee. 1711 Baron Montgoy 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom, and 
left a son, Herbert, on whose death in 1768 
these peerages became extinct; (2) Bixie 
(1672-1743), who was scholar of Westmin- 
ster, feUow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
member for that university in six succes- 
sive parliaments, and brother-in-law of 
William Shippen [q. v.l (Welch, Quaeres 
Scholars, p. 221) ; (3) Ursula, who married 
in 1703 Thomas Johnson of Walthamstow ; 
and (4) Elizabeth, who married Sir Francis 
Bashwood, hart. 

By his first wife Plymouth had issue a 
daughter, Elizabeth, and a son, Other Wind- 
sor, styled Lord Windsor from 1682 till his 
death on 11 Nov. 1684 ; his son Other (1679- 
1727) succeeded his grandfather as eighth 
Baron Windsor and second Earl of Ply- 
mouth (cf. Lttttkbll, Brief Relation, passim; 
Bfrnbt, Own Time, 1766, iii. 376). His 
grandson, Other Lewis, fourth earl (1731- 
1777), maintained a voluminous correspon- 
dence with Newcastle, extant in British Mu- 
seum Additional MSS. 32724-982. The 
earldom became extinct on the death of 
Henry, eighth earl, on 8 Bee. 1843. The ba- 
rony eventually passed to Harriet, daughter 
of the sixth earl, who married Robert Henry, 
grandson of Robert, first lord CHve [q, v. J ; 
her grandson is the present Baron Windsor. 

[Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1660-72, America 
and West Indies, 1661-8, passim ; Brit. Mus. 
Lansd. MS. cclv. 112; Addit. MSS. 6604 f. 106, 

: 6530 f, 82, 6707 f.55, 12514, 29560-61, passim; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. App. pp. 27, 56, 
2nd Rep. App. p. 16; Lords’ and Commons’ 
Journals ; Hatton Corresp. and Savile Corresp. 
(Camden Soc.), passim; Luttrell’s Brief Relation; 
Pepys’s and Evelyn’s Diaries ; Peacock’s Army 
Lists ; Balton’s Army lists, i. 76, 298 ; Chester’s 
London Marr. Licences, col. 1488 ; History of 
Jamaica, 1774, Svols. 4to; Tracts relating to 
Jamaica, 1800, 4to; Nash’s Worcestershire; 
Tickell’s History of Hull; J. M. Woodward’s 
Hist, of Bordesley Abbey; Foxcroft’s Life of 
Halifax, passim ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
ed. Archdall; Burke’s Peerage and Extinct 
Peerage ; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 0. E. 
C[okayne]’8 Complete Peerage, s.vv. ‘ Plymouth ’ 
and ‘ Windsor.'] A. F. P. 

WINDSOR, Sib WILLIAM db, Babokt 
WiNBSOB {d. 1384), deputy of Ireland, was 
the son of Sir Alexander de Windsor of 
Grayrigg, Westmorland, and of Elizabeth 
(d, 1349), his wife. No connection has been 
proved between this family and that of the 
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Windsors of Stanwell (G. E. CfoKATirBTs 
Complete Peerage, viii 183-4; Sib G. F. 
DncKETT, Duohetiana, gires a full account 
of the descent of the Windsor family). 
William was of full age in 1849, and served 
in the French wars of Edward HI. 

Before 1369 Windsor had held a command 
in Ireland under Lionel of Antwerp, and 
claimed lands in Kinsale, Inchiquin, and 
Youghal (King^s Council in Ireland, p. 826). 
In that year he was appointed the king’s 
lieutenant in Ireland, and had a grant of a 
thousand marks a year (DtreDaiE, Baronage^ 

i. 509). He at once set to work to reduce 
tie Dublin border clans, but in 1870 had to 
leave them in order to attempt the rescue of 
the Earl of Desmond, who had been taken 
prisoner by the O’Briens (Gilbeet, Viceroys 
of Ireland, p. 230). To secure even partial 
order Windsor had been compelled to adopt 
measures of doubtful legality ; at a parlia- 
ment of 1869, faihng to induce its members 
to promise new customs to the king, he ex- 
torted fi«3m the prelates, who met separately, 
a grant for three years, and afterwards had 
enrolment made in the chancery records that 
they were given in perpetuity to the crown. 
The colonists appealed to Edward HI, and, 
in answer to their potion, the king on 
10 Sept. 1871 forbade Windsor, who had re- 
turned to England in March, to levy the 
sums forwhich he had exacted grants, ordered 
the enrolment to be erased, and on 20 Oct. 
formally rebukedhimfor his extortions, which 
he bade him make good (Foedera, vol. iii. pt. 

ii. pp. 922, 924, 928, 942). The mayor of 
Drogheda, arrested by Windsor’s command, 
was released (tS. p. 980), and on 20 March 
1378 an inquisition was held at Drogheda 
into Windsor’s extortions in Meath andUriel 
(ib, pp. 977, 978, 979). Alice Perrers, who 
afterwards became Windsor’s wife, had in 
1369, when he fust became viceroy, received 
from him the amount destined for the ex- 
pens^ of his expedition and the payment 
of his men (for date of her marriage with 
Windsor, see art. Pebebes, Aiicb). 

On Windsor’s withdrawal from Ireland 
anare^ broke out. Accordingly on 20 Sept. 
1373 Edward reappointed him to the vice- 
royalty {Foedera, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 990). He 
was i^mmanded to levy the grants formerly 
promised at IMdoyle and KDkenny, and to 
co-operate with Sir Nicholas Dagworth [cf. 
art. Peeeees, Ahob]. In 1374, on the re- 
fusal of a parliament at Kilkenny to make a 
gTtot at Dagwcarth’s request, Windsor issned 
writs Mddingdeigyand laity to elect repre- 
tentative^ finance them, and send them to 
England to consult Edward on an aid to be 
from Ireluid [cf. art. Sweetjcae, 


Mho]. Meanwhile Newcastle, on the frontier 
of Wicklow, was taken by the Irish. The 
government sent help by sea to the garrison 
in the castle of Wicklow, but the council, 
meeting at Naas, forbade Windsor to move 
further south because it left the north in 
eril. Windsor could carry on the war only 
y le^ing forced subsidies of money and 
provisions. 

Early in 1376 Windsor gave up his vice* 
royalty, and was summoned to England to 
consult with the king. On 29 Sept. 1376 he 
was granted 100/. a year for life from the 
issues of the county of York. On 14 Dec. 
pardon was granted him ^for having har- 
boured Alice Perrers, who was banished in 
1377, and license granted for her to remain 
in the realm as long as she and her husband 
please.’ On 23 Oct. 1379 Sir John Harles- 
ton was directed to deliver up to Windsor 
the custody of Cherbourg ( WA-isiNOHiiM, 
Hist. AngL i. 427 ; Chron. Anglice, p. 256 ; 
Foedera, iv. 73). In the same year Windsor 
was sent on the expedition to help the Duke 
of Brittany against France (W^lsin-gha.m, 
Hist. Angl. i. 184^, receiving lare*© grants of 
land, most of which had been forfeited by 
Alice Perrers (Dugbalb, Baronage, i. 509 ; 
Cal. Fat. Bolls, 1377-81, p. 603 ; Hot. Farl. 

iii. 180 a). 

In 1881-2, 1882-3, 1383-4, Windsor bad 
summons to parliament as a baron (DtroBALB, 
i. 609). In 1381 and 1382 he took a leading 
part in putting dovm the peasants’ revolt, 
^ecially in the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon, being granted special authority 
with this object, and made a special justice 
and commissary of the peace in Cambridge. 
On 18 March 1383 he was referred to as a 
* banneret.’ Further wants, previo usly made 
to AlicePerrers, were in 1381, 1383, and 1384 
extended to him. 

Windsor died at Hhversham in Westmor- 
land on 15 Sept, 1884, heavily in debt to the 
crown. The barony became extinct. His 
will was dated Haversham, 15 Sept., and 
proved on 12 Oct. 1884. He left no legitimate 
issue. His nephew, John de Windsor, who 
vras one of his executors, seized most of his 
estates, and had many disputes with his 
widow [see Pebebes, AiicbJ. He left cer- 
tain lands to William of Wykeham [q. v.], 
which the bishop eventually appropriated to 
the use of his great foundation at Win- 
chester {Cal. Fat. Bolls, 1381-2, p. 577). 
In Ireland John de Windsor did not succeed 
in obtaimng his uncle’s lands ; for William's 
estates in Waterford were adjudged to his 
two sisters — Christiana, wife of Sir William 
de Moriers of Elvington, Yorkshire ; and 
Margaret, ‘ wife of John Duket, ^hia nearest 
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heirs and of foil age * {Kin^s Council in Ire-- 
laaidf p. 826), 

[Bymer’s TcBdera, vol. iii. (Becord edit.); 
King’s Council in Ireland, 'Walsingham’s Cesta 
Abbatum S, Albani and Hist, AngL i. (all above 
in Rolls Ser.); CaU Pat. Rolls, 1377-81 and 
1381-5 ; Rot. Pari. ii. iii. ; Nicolas’s Testaments 
Vetnsta; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 609; G, E. 
C[okayne]’s C5>mplete Peerage, viii. 183-4 ; Gil- 
berts Viceroys of Ireland; Duckett’s Dnchetiana, 
pp. 268-83; Duckett's ^Manorbeer Castle and 
its iSarly Owners’ in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
4th ser. xi. 137-45 ; Notes and Queries, 7th sen. 
vol. vii.] lit T. 

WINDUS, JOBDN (^. 1725), author of 
* A Journey to Mequinez,’ was the historian 
of a mission despatched by George I in 1720 
under Commodore Charles Stewart, with a 
small squadron and the powers of a pleni- 
potentiary, to treat for a peace with the 
emperor of Morocco. The squadron sailed I 
on 24 Sept. 1720, and in the following May 
a conference was held between the ambas- 
sador’s party and the Basha Hamet Ben Ali 
Ben Abdallah at Tetuan. A treaty of peace, 
hy which piracy was prohibited and the 
English prisoners released, was signed at 
Ceuta in January 1721, and Windus there- 
upon returned to England in Stewart’s flag- 
ship, the Dover. Windus utilised the four 
months he spent on land in ^ Barbarv ’ to 
collect materials for an account of the Moors, 
and in 1726, with a dedication to ^ James, 
earl of Berkley, vice-admiral of England,’ 
he published ' A Journey to Mequinez, the 
residence of the present Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco ’ (Albumazer Muley Ishmael), Lon- 
don, for Jacob Tonson, 1726, 8vo. 

No work on Morocco had hitherto ap- 
peared in English, with the exception of the 
somewhat meagre ‘West Barbary’ (1671) 
of Lancelot Addison [q. v.], and much inte- 
rest was excited by Windus’s book. An 
influential list of subscribers was obtained, 
and the volume rapidly went through several 
editions, and was pirated in Dublin. The 
author was assisted in his task by M. Cor- 
bi^re, who had at one time resided at the 
Moorish court, and the work was illustrated 
by engravings by Fourdrmier, the plates 
being dedicated to William Pulteney, Lord 
Oobham, the Duke of Argyll, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. It was reprinted in the 
^Collection of Voyages’ of 1767, in the 
‘ World Displayed ’ (1774, vol. xvii. 12mo), 
and in Pinkerton’s ^ Collection of Voyages ’ 
(1808, vol. xv.4to). It was drawn upon to 
a lar^ extent by Thomas Pellew [q. v J in 
his ‘History and Adventure in South Bar- 
baiy,’ written in 1739, and to some extent 
also in Thomas Shaw's ‘ Travels or Observa- 


tions relating to several parts of Barbary 
and the Levant ’ (1738, folio). The descri^ 
tion of the manners of the people and the 
metho^ of the government renders the book 
‘ a curiosity,’ as it was pronounced by James 
Boswell and by Stevenson {Cat. of Voyages 
and Travels^ No. 698). 

[Windus’s Journey to Mequinez ; Blackwood’s 
Mag^ine, xxxi. 206 ; Budgett Meakin’s Moorish 
Empire, 1899; Plaj^air’s Bibliography of Mo- 
rocco, 1892 ; an interesting supplement to Win- 
dns is supplied^ in John Braibhwaite’s History 
of the Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco, 
1729.] T. S. 

WiNEFHIDE (Welsh, Gwmfrewi) is 
the name of a legendary saint supposed to 
have lived in the seventh century. She is 
said to have been the daughter of Teuyth or 
Temic ap Eliud,of princely line^e, belonging 
to Tegengle, North Wales. Teuyth gave 
land to St. ]^ino, and put his daughter under 
his teaching. A chieftain, Caradoc ap Alaric 
or Alan, cut off the maiden’s head, and when 
it touched the ground a spring ^peared, 
namely, St. Winefride’s Well or Holywell, 
Flint. _ The head was reunited to the body, 
and Winefride became abbess of Gwytherin. 

There is no evidence that this legend is 
older than the twelfth century, in the course 
of which, about 1140, Robert of Shrewsbury 
V.] found her relics, claimed them for 
Shrewsbury, and wrote her life. Leland's 
statement that a monk Elerius wrote a con- 
temporary life is uncorroborated. A Welsh 
life, probably of the middle of the twelfth 
century (printed by Rees in Caynbro-British 
\ Samtf, pp. 16, 17, 198-209, 803), does not 
I mention the translation of the relics, hut 
otherwise closely resembles Robert’s life, 

[Robert’s life is given in Surius, iv. 20, and 
Capgrave ; Fleetwood’s Life and Miracles of St. 
Winefride, with her Litanies ; Hardy’s Descr. Cat. 
I. i. 179-84, and the article in the Diet, of 
Christian BiogTi] JVL B. 

WXNFRID, afterwards called BosnFi.OB 
(680-766), saint. [See Bojotacb.] 

WING, VINCBSNT (1619-1668), astro- 
nomer, was the eldest son of Vincent Wing 
(1687-1660) of North Luffenham, Rut- 
land, where he was bom on 9 April 1619. 
The family was of Welsh origin. By his 
own exertions he acquired some knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, ‘con- 
suming himself in study.’ In 1^8 he 
became known as joint author, with William 
Leyboum [q. v.], of ‘ Urania Practica.’ In the 
following year he published independently 
‘A Dreadful Prognostication,’ containing 
predictions ‘drawn from the effects a£ 
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several celestial configurations/ His < Ear- 
monicon Ooeleste’ appeared in 1651 his 
chief and a most useful work, entitled 
‘Astronomia Britannica,’ in 1652 (2nd ed, 
1669). This was a complete system of 
astronomy on Copemican principles, and 
included numerous and diligently compiled 
sets of tables, A portrait of the author 
was prefixed. It was followed in 1666 by 
* Astronomia Instaurata/ and in 1665 by 
'Examen Astronomiae Carolinse/ exposing 
the alleged errors of Thomas Streets, who 
promptly retaliated 7?ith ^ a castigation of 
the envy and ignorance of Yincent ‘Wing/ 

Wing issued ephemerides for twenty years 
(1662-1671), the * exactest * then to be had, 
according to John Hamsteed, who main- 
tained ^ a fair correspondence ' with him 
(RlGAim, Correspondence of Scientific Men, 
ii. 86). He ala^ wrote for the Stationers’ 
Company an almanac styled ‘ Olympia 
Bomata,’ the sale of which averaged 

50,000 copies. The publication was con- 
tinued tfy ids descendants at irregular inter- 
vals until 1805. 

Wing resided at North Lufifenham, but 
occasionally * sought the society of the 
learned ’in London. He attended so zea- 
lously to his business as a land surveyor 
that, * riding early and late, in aU Muds of 
weather,’ he contracted a consumption, of 
which he died on 20 Sept. 1668, aged 49. 
^He was a person,’ says his fiiend and 
biographer John Gadbury, ^ of a very ready, 
ripe, and pungent wit; and had good judg- 
ment and memory thereunto annexed.’ 
Although of an uncontentious disposition, 
he defended himself with spirit agsdnst the 
attacks of ‘ troublesome and ambitious peiv 
sons.’ Sides were taken in these disputes ; 
Flamsteed speaks of Wing’s ^sectaries/ 
A convinced astrologer, he edited in ’1668 
Oeoi^ Atwel’s * Defence of the Divine Art,’ 
drew the scheme of his own nativity pub- 
list^ in Gadbury’s ‘ Brief Eelation,’ and is 
said to have made a correct forecast of his 
death. His will was dated a fortnight be- 
fore. He was buried at North LufEenham. 
The ‘Olympia Domata’ for 1670 was edited 
by Ms elder son, Vincent Wing; and the 
numbers for 1704 to 1727 by his nephew, 
Jdm Wing of Pickworth, Rutland, coroner 
of tiafc county, who published in 1693 
‘Heptarchia Mathematica,’ and in 1699 
an esilarg^ version of his unde’s * Art 
of Surveying/ supplemented by ‘Scientia 
the ‘ Calculation of the Planets’ 

Pbwses,’ 

T^cho Wixg (169^1760), astrologer, a 
gzandscm John Wing, taught the ‘ arts 
and scieiices mathematical ’ at Pickworth in 


1727, and edited the ‘ Olympia Domata’ 
from 1739 onward. He was coroner of 
Rutland from 1727 to 1742. William 
Stukeley [q. v.] notes in his diary that he 
‘spent many agreeable hours at Stamford 
and Pickworth with Mr. Tycho Wing and 
Mr, Edmund Weaver, the ^eat Lincolnshire 
astronomer.’ Tycho visited Stukeley in 
London in March 1760, and died at Pick- 
worth on 16 April ensuing. He married, on 
18 April 1722, Eleanor, daughter of Conyers 
Peach, of Stoke Dry, Rutland, and had a 
family of five sons and one daughter. A 
ortralt of him, painted in 1731 by J . Vander- 
ank, is in the hall of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, London. One of his descendants, John 
Wing (1752-1812) of Thomey Abbey, Cam^ 
bridgeshire, agent to the Duke of Bedford, 
became in 1788 the object of scurrilous 
attacks in connection with a proposed new 
tax on the North Level. Another Tycho 
Wing (1794-1861), also of Thorney Abbey, 
married Adelaide Basevi, niece of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s mother. 

[Gadbury’s Brief Delation of the Life and 
Death of Mr. Vincent Wing, London, 1669; 
Green’s Pedigree of the Family of Wing, 1486- 
1886; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. x. 374, 424, 
8th ser. ii. 48 ; Hutton’s Phil, and Math. Dic- 
tionary (1615); Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; VTsidler’s Hist. Astronomise. p. 516; 
Lalande’s Bihl. Astr. ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England.] A. M. C. 

WINGATE, EDMUND (1596-1666); 
mathematician and legal writer, second son 
of Roger Wingate of Sharpenhoe in Bed-* 
fordshire and of his wife Jane, daughter of 
Henry Birch, was bom at Flamborough in 
Yorkshire in 1696 and baptised there on 
11 June (Par, J2c^.) He matriculated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 12 Oct, 1610; 
graduated’ B.A. on 30 June 1614, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 24 May. Before 
1 1624 he went to Paris, where he became 
teacher of the English language to the Prin- 
cess (afterwards Queen) Henrietta Maria. 
He had learned in En^and the rule of pro- 
portion recently invented by Edmund Gun- 
ter [q.v.], which he introduced into France 
and communicated to the chief mathema- 
ticians in Paris. Being importuned to 
publish in French, he agreed to do so; but 
to book had to appear in a hurried and 
incomplete form in order to obtain priority 
of appearance, an advocate in Dijon to 
whom. he had communicated the rule in a 
friendly manner having already commenced 
to make some public use of it. He was in 
England on the breaking out of the. civil 
war, sided wi^li the parliament, took the 
covenant, and was made justice of the peace 
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for the county of Bedford. He was then re- 
siding at Woodend in the parish of Harling- 
ton. In 1650 he took the ‘ engagement/ be- 
came intimate with Cromwell, and one of the 
commissioners for the ejection of ignorant 
and scandalous ministers. He represented 
the county of Bedford in the parliament of 
1654-5. He died in Ghray’s Inn Lane, and 
was buried in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 
13 Dec. 1666. He left no wiH. Administra- 
tion was granted to his son, Button Wingate, 
bn 28 Jan. 1667. 

Wingate married, on 28 July 1628, at 
Manlden, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Kichard Button of Wootton in Bedfordshire, 
by whom he had five sons and two daughters. 

His publications, which were numerous, 
include : 1. * L’usage de la regie de propor- 
tion en arithm^tique/ Paris, 1624 ; in Eng- 
lish as ‘ The Use of the Rule of Proportion,’ 
London, 1626, 1628, 1646, 1668, 1683 Trecti- 
fied by Brown and Atkinson). 2. * Arith- 
meti^ue Logarithmetique,’ Paris, 1626. In 
English as * AoyapiBfioTcxvla, or the Con- 
struction and Use of the Logarithmeticall 
Tables,’ London, 1635 (compiled from 
Henry Briggs [q. v.]) 3. * The Construction 
and Use of the Line of Proportion,’ London, 
1628. 4. ‘ Of Natural and Artificial! Arith- 
metique,’ London, 1 630, 2 parts. Part i. had 
been designed ^ onely as a key to open the 
secrets of the other, which treats of artificial 
arithmetique performed by logarithms/ and 
had therefore not been made sufficiently 
complete to stand alone as a text-book of 
elementary arithmetic. This defect was 
remedied by John Kersey the elder [q. v.] 
under the superintendence of Wingate, and 
a second edition appeared in 1660 as ‘ Arith- 
metique made easie.’ Wingate himseK re- 
edited part ii., which was published in 1652 
as * Anthmetique made easie. The second 
book.’ The first book ran through many edi- 
tions, the expression 'natural arithmetic’ 
being discarded for that of ' common arith- 
metic,’ London, 1658, 1673 (6th edit.) ; 1678 
(7th edit.) ; 1683 (8th edit, and the last edited 
by Kersey the elder) ; 1699 (10th edit, edited 
by Kersey the younger); 1704 (11th edit, 
with new supplement by George Shelley) ; 
1708,1713, 1720, 1763 (edited by J. Dodson), 
and 1760. 6. ' Statute Pacis : or a Perfect 
Table of all the Statutes (now in force) 
which any way concern the office of a 
Justice of the Peace/ London, 1641, 1644 
(under the initials ' E. W.’) 6. ' An Exact 
Abridgment of all the Statutes in force and 
use from the beginning of Magna Oarta,’ 
London, 1642, 1666, 1663 (continued by 
William Hughes), 1670, 1675, 1680, 1681, 
1684, 1694, 1703, 1704, 1708. 7. 'Justice 


Revived : being the whole office of a country 
Justice of the Peace,’ London, 1644, 1661 
(under initials ' E. W.’) 8. ' Ludus Mathe- 
maticus/ London, 1654, 1681. The book is 
the description of a logarithmic instrument, 
of the nature of which it is difficult to form 
an idea without even a drawing of it (under 
initials ' E. W.’) 9. ' The Body of the Common 
Law of England,’ London, 1655 (2nd edit.), 
1668, 1662, 1670, 1678. 10. "The Use of 
a Gauge-rod/ London, 1668. 11. * Maximes 
of Reason, ’London, 1668 (cf. Pebstoit, Popur- 
lar andPracUmlIntrodvcUon to Law Stumes^ 
1845, p. 579). 12, 'The Clarks Tutor for 
Arithmetick and Writing . . . being the re- 
mains of Edmund Wingate/ London, 1671, 
1676. 13. ' The Exact Constable with his 
Original and Power in the Office of Church- 
wardens, ’London, 1660 (2nd edit.), 1682 (6th 
edit.) (under initials ' E. W.’) 

In 1640 he published an edition of 
' Britton ’ [see Bbetoit, J ohn ie]. In this he 
made corrections from somebetter manuscript 
than that used in the 1530 publication, but 
unfortunately placed them in an appendix, 
reprinting the text in its corrupt form. He 
supplied an entire chapter (lib. iv. chap. 5) 
which had previously been omitted, placing 
it also in the appendix. He also edited the 
works of Samuel Foster [q. v.], and Wood 
assigns to him a work entitled ' Tactometria 
... or the Geometry of Regulars,’ probably 
a republication of John Wyberd’sbook, which 
appeared under the same title in 1650 (Wood, 
Athmcs, iii. col. 425 ; d, Ohadmebs, Biogr, 
IHct^ 

[Visitations of Bedfordshire (Harl. Soc.) ; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Foster’s Admis- 
sions to Gray’s Inn, p. 134; Wood’s Athenae 
(Bliss), iii. 423-4 ; Hutton’s Philosophical and 
Mathematical Dictionary ; Willis’s NotitiaParlia- 
mentaria, iii. 259 ; prefaces to Wingate’s work ; 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic Books ;Blaydes’s Genea- 
logia Bedfordiensis, pp. 2, 3, 196, 204, 329-30^ 
337 ; Biographie Uni verselle ; Kennett’s Register, 
p. 787 ; Worrall’s Bibliotheca Legum ; Registers 
of Flamborough parish, per the Rev. H. W, 
Rigby.] B. P. 

WINGATE or WINYET, NINIAN 
(1518-1592), controversialist. [See Wiir- 

ZET.] 

WINGFIELD, Sis ANTHONY (1485 ?- 
1652), comptroller of the household, horn 
probably about 1486, was son of Sir John 
WingfiSld of Letheringham, Suffolk, by his 
wife Anne, daimhter of John Touchet, sixth 
baron Audley pee imder Touchet, Jambs, 
seventh Baho:^. The father, whose younger 
brothers, Sir Humphrey, Sir Richard, and 
Sir Robert, are separately noticed, was the 
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eldest son of Sir Jolm Wingfield [see under 
WurePiELD, Sir HuipHEBT], was ^eriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk in 1483, in whick year 
He was attainted, but was restored on 
Henry VII’s accession in 1486, and served 
as sHeriff in 1497^ 

Anthony first appears as commissioner for 
the peace in Suffolk on 28 June 1610. Like 
his uncles, he served in the campaign m 
France of 1613, and was knighted for his 
bravery on 25 Sept. (JSarl, MS, 6069, 
1 112). On 7 Nov. following he was pricked 
for sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, but six 
d^s later was discharged firom holding the 
; his name appears on the roll in 1514, 
and he served as sheriff from November 
1615 to Nov ember 1516. He accompanied 
Henry VIIl to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold and to his subsequent meetings with 
Charles Y in 1520 and 1522. He served 
under his cousin, Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, in the campaign in France in 1528, 
approved^ of Henryks religious changes, 
and officiated at the coronation of Anne 
BoleyjL He represented Suffolk in the ' Re- 
formation ’ parliament from 1629 to 1636, 
but on 16 Dec. 1644 was returned for Hors- 
ham. He again served under Suffolk during 
the northern rebellions of 1636, and was a 
commissioner for the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Suffolk, receiving in 1687 
grants firom the lands of Oampsie Priory and, 
m 1639, the priories of Woodbridge and 
Lethermgham, In the latter year he be- 
came vice-chamherlain, captain of the guard, 
and member of the privy council, at which 
he was a constant attendant for the rest of 
his life. He was elected K.G. in April 1641. 
His capacity as vice-chamberlain necessi- 
tated ^his presence at the court functions of 
the time^ and as captain of the guard he 
arrested OromweU at the council-board in 
August 1640, and conducted Surrey to the 
Tower on 12 Dec. 1646. Henry VIII made 
him an assistant-executor of his will, and 
lefthim200J. 

Under Edward VI he represented Suffolk 
in parliament from 26 Sept. 1647 till his 
d^th, aTOsted Gardiner on 80 June 1648, 
mined in Warwick’s conspiracy against 
overset, and was despatched by the coun- 
1649 to arrest the Protector 
at Wmdsor. Iffiis he effected on the mom- 
^ cff 11th, conveying Somerset to the 
Tow three days later. He was rewarded 
by beh^ promoted comptroller of the house- 
Md on 2 Feh. 1649-^ in succession to 
ana in May 1651 was appointed joint 
^ beutmiaat Suffolk. He died at Sir 
J^n GaWs house in Bethnal Green on 
40 Aug. 1552| and was buried in great state 


on the 21st, apparently at Stepney (Maohot, 
pp. 23, 24, cf. note on p. 326). A memorial 
inscriptionis extant in Letheringham church, 
and a fine portrait, by Juan Pantoxa, pre- 
served at Powerscourt, is reproduced in Lord 
Powerscourt’s * Muniments of the Wingfield 
Family.' His wi^ dated 13 Aug. 1662, was 
proved on 16 April 1663. 

Wingfield married Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir George Vere and sister of John de 
Vere, fourteenth earl of Oxford, and left a 
large family ; the eldest surviving son, Sii* 
Eobert (d. 1697), was father of Sir Anthony 
(d, 1605) and ^ndfather of Sir Anthony 
(d. 1638), first baronet ; another son, Richard, 
was father of Anthony Wingfield (1660 ?- 

1615 ?) [q. V.] and of Sir John Wingfield (d. 
1696) [q.v.], and a third, Anthony (d, 1693), 
was usher to Queen Elizabeth. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols. 
i-xvi.; State Papers, Henry VIII, 11 vols.; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80; Addit. MSS. 
26114 ff 333, 344, 346, 27447 f. 77; Cotton, 
and Harl. MSS. passim ; Nicolas’s Proc. Privy 
Council, vol. vii.; Dasent’s Acts P, C. vols. 
i— iii . ; Lit. Bern, of Edward VI (Roxburghe 
Club) ; Official Bet. Memb, of Pari. ; Chron. of 
Calais, pp. 22, 81, 83, 42, Rutland Papers, 
pp. 32, 37, Wriothesley’s Chron. ii. 27, 33, 
Troubles connected with the Prayer-Book, ed. 
Pocock, passim (all these in Camden Soc.); 
Strype’s Works (General index) ; Gough’s Index 
to Parker Soc. Publ. ; Davy’s Suffolk Collec- 
tions; Ellis’s Original Letters; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. passim ; Burke’s Extinct Baro- 
nets ; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall ; and 
Powerscourt’sW ingfield Muniments, 1804, which, 
though ‘fiat^’ as^ correct by the College of 
Arms, contains various errors.] A. F. P. 

WINGFIELD, ANTHONY (1660?- 

1616 ?), reader in Greek to Queen Elizabeth, 

hoim probably in or soon after 1660, was the 
third son of Richard Wingfield of Wantis- 
den, Suffolk, by his wife Mary, younger 
sister of the famous ‘Bess of Hardwick/ 
countess of Shrewsbury [see Talbot, Eliza.^ 
bbthI. SirAnthonyWingfield(1486?-1662) 
ta'jJ grandfather, and Sir John 

Wingfield (d. 1696) [q. v.] was his brother. 
He matriculated as a pensioner of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1669, appears to have 
been entered as a student of Gray’s Inn in 

1672, and was elected scholar of Trinity in 

1673, He graduated B.A. in 1673-4, was 
elected fellow of his college in 1676, and 
commenced M.A. in 1677. Possibly through 
the influence of his uncle Anthony (d, 
1693J, usher to Queen Elizabeth, he was 
appomted reader in Greek to the queen. 
On 16 March 1580-1 he was elected publio 
orator at Cambridge, and in 1582 he accom- 
panied Peregrine Bertie, lord Willoughby 
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de Eresby [q. v.], on his embassy to Denmark, 
but in October of the same year he was ap- 
pointed proctor at Cambridge. On 21 March 
1688-9 he was granted leave of absence by 
his imiversity on goingj abroad in the queen^s 
service, and on condition that he supplied a 
deputy public orator ; this post he resigned 
on 25 Sept. 1589. On 19 Jan. 1692—3 the 
archbishop of York wrote to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury promising to ^take care that 
Anthony Winrfeld shall be returned a bur- 
gess for one of the towns belonging to the 
see ' (Talbot MSS. I, fol. 168), and in the fol- 
lowing month he was elected for Eipon. 

Wingfield’s relationship to JBess of Hard- 
wick makes it probable that he was the cor- 
respondent of the earls of Shrewsbury, whose 
name frequently occurs in the Talbot manu- 
scripts in the College of Arms (cf. Hist, MSS, 
CoTn/ni, 18th Eep. App. ii, 21) ; and he may 
have been the Anthony Wingfield who on 
26 Jan. 1694-5 became ioint lessee of the 
prebends of Sutton, Buci^gham, Horton, 
and Horley, all in Lincoln Cathedral (fial. 
State FaperSf Dom. 1695-7, p. 6). About 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, through the in- 
fluence of the Countess of Shrewsbury or of 
her stepson, William Cavendish (afterwards 
first Earl of Devonshire), to whom Wing- 
field was related on his father’s side, he was 
appointed tutor to Cavendish’s two sons, 
William (afterwards second Earl of Devon- 
shire [q.v.]) and (Sir) Charles, the mathe- 
matician. About 1608 Thomas Hobbes [q. v.], 
the philosopher, succeeded to this position, 
and Wingfield drops out of notice, though 
he is mentioned in the ^Talbot Papers ’in 
1611 (Lodge, Illustrations^ iii. 281-2). He 
probably died about 1616, leaving no issue, 
and being unmarried, imless he was the 
Anthony Wingfield who was licensed to 
marry Anne Bird on 4 April 1676 (Ckestbb, 
London Marriage Licences^ col. 1489). 

Wingfield may have written * Pedantius, 
comcedia olim Cantabrig. acta inCoU; Trim’ 
(London, 1631, 12mo). Nash assigned it in 
his ' Strange News ’ 1692 (ed. McKerrow i. 
303) to * M. Winkfield.’ Anthony is the only 
Wingfield of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who could have written it ; but an early MS. 
in Cams College, Cambridge, attributes the 
piece to Edward Porcett or Forsett, who was 
another fellow of Trinity at the time. The as- 
cription of the play to Thomas Beard [q-v.] has 
little to commend it. Wingfield has Latin 
letters in ^ Epistolse Acadenuse ’ (ii. 468 sqq.), 
Latin verses in the university collection on 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, and an epi- 
gram on * The Peer Content,’ wmch has often 
been printed (Lodge, ILlustrationSj iii. 176). 

It is almost impossible to distinguish the 


scholar \dth certainty from his uncle, two 
first cousins, two nephews, and several se- 
cond cousins (one of whom, created a baronet 
in 1627, died in 1638), all of them named 
Anthony, and it is possible that the member 
for Eipon was (Sir) Anthony Wingfield (d, 
1606), who had previously sat for Orford in 
1672,Dunwich in 1684 and 1686, andSuffolk 
in 1688 ( Official Eeiwr?t,i.411,416, 420, 426 ; 
cf. D’Ewes, Joumaly p. 432 ; he was sheriff 
of Suffolk in 1697-8). The Anthony Wing- 
field who was employed with (Sir) Wfiliam 
W^d in collecting evidence against 
Philip Howard, first earl of Ajrundel [q.v.! 
was probably the usher to Queen Eliz^etn 
(Egerton MS, 2074, ff. 9 sqq.) The Captain 
Anthony Wingfield who saw much service 
in the Netherlands, and went on the expedi- 
tion in 1689 against Spain, of which he wrote 
an account (printed in Haklitit, Voiagesy 
1699, II. ii. 134-66, where he is styled 
‘ colonel ’), probably belonged to a different 
branch of the family, the Wingfields of Ports- 
mouth (cf. Acts P. C, vol. xvi-xix. passim ; 
Cal State Papers, Dom. 1691-4, p. 406). 

[Davy’s Suffolk Collections, s.v. ‘ Wingfield of 
Crowfield,’ in Brit. Mus. Addit. IIS. 19155; 
Talbot MSS. in the College of Arms, H. 
167, I. f. 168, L. ff. 354, 398, 0. f. 106, P. 
f. 1019 ; Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. ii. 448, 655; 
Lodge’s Illustrations; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714 ; Powerscourt’s Wingfield Muni- 
ments, 1894.] A. F. P. 

WINGFIELD, EDWAED MAELA (JL. 
1600), colonist, bom about 1660, was the 
son of Thomas-Maria Wingfield of Stone- 
ley, Huntingdonshire, who married a la^ 
named Kerrye of a Yorkshire family. He 
was grandson of Sir Eichard Wingfield 
(1469 P-1626) [q.v.] of Eimbolton Castle, 
lord deputy of Calais, Thomas was the son 
of Sir Eichard Wingfield, and was godson 
of Cardinal Pole and Queen Mary, whence 
the second Christian name, Maria, which sur- 
vived in the family for several generations. 

Edward served in Ireland and in the Low- 
Countries, and was one of those to whom 
the origin^ patent of Virginia was granted 
on 10 April 1606. He alone among those 
patentees whose names are mentioned in 
the instrument sailed with the &st party 
of colonists on New Year’s day 1607 [see 
Skith, John, 1680-1631]. The list of the 
council was^ sealed up, to be opened after 
landing. Wingfield was among its members, 
and on 18 May was elected president. On 
27 May, while leading an exploring party, 
Wingfield was ‘shot clean through his 
beard’ by an Indian, but escaped unhurt. 
He soon fell out with his colleagues, and on 
10 Sept, 1607 was deposed. Soon after this 
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he was sued by Joha Smith and another of 
the party for slander, the case was tried by 
the councD. and Wingfield was cast in heaTy 
damages. Although a ^ood soldier and an 
honourable man, Wingfield seems to have 
been wholly unfitted for his post. He was 
evidently self-confident, pompous, and puffed 
up by a sense of his own superior birth and 
position, unable to co-operate with common 
men and unfit to role them. Moreover, as 
the Spanish government was known to he 
bitterly hostile to the colony and to he 
plotting against it, those interested in the 
imdertaMng were naturally distrustful of a 
Eoman catholic. In ^ril 1608 Wingfield 
returned to England. Se appears to have 
been living, unmarried, at Stoneley in 
Huntingdonshire in 1613. 

Wingfield wrote a pamphlet entitled ' A 
Discourse of Virginia.’ Tms was a complete 
account of the proceedings of the colonists 
in Virginia fifom June 1607 till Wingfield’s 
departure. It is in the form of a journal, 
hut is in all probability an amplification of 
a rough diary kept at the time. Though 
cited by Purchas in the second edition of 
his * Pilgrimes ’ (1614, p. 757), the work re- 
mained in manuscript till it was discovered 
in the Lambeth Library by the Rev. James 
Anderson, author of the * History of the 
Church of England in the Colonies,* The 
discovery was made between the publication 
of the first edition of Anderson’s ‘History* 
in 1845 and that of the second in 1856. The 
manuscript was then edited by Dr. Charles 
Deane, the New England antiquary, and 
published in the ‘Arehasologia i^ericana* 
(I860, iv, 67-163), a hundred copies being 
also issued separately on large paper. 

[Wingfield pedigree in the Visitation of 
Huntin^onshire, ed, Ellis (Camd. Soc.) 1849, 
p. 112 ; Lord Powerscouit’s Muniments of the 
Ancient Family of Wingfield, 1894, pp. 5, 7 ; 
Wingfield's own Discourse; Smith’s Histoiy of 
Viiginia; CaL State Papers, Colonial, Amer., 
and West Indies, i. 5, 6 ; Brown’s Q-enesis of the 
United States ; Winsor’s Hist, of America, iii. 
155; Neill’s English Cdoiiisation in America, 
ij J. A. D. 

WINGFUILD, SiE HUMPHREY {d, 
1545), speaker of the House of Commons, 
was the twelfth son of Sir John Wingfield of 
Letbermgham, Suffolk,by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir JohnFitzLewis of W^ Homdon, 
Essex. Sir John Wingfield, the father of 
iw daughters and twelve sons, of whom 
Sir (1469 ?~1525) and Sir Robert are 

sotted separately, had been sheriff of Norfolk 
and in 1443-4 and again in 1461. 

He was knighted by Edward IV in 1461, 
and made a pdvy councillor. In 1477 he 


was appointed a commissioner to treat with 
the French ambassadors at .^iens. He 
died on 10 May 1481. His wife’s will, dated 
14 July 1497, was proved on 22 Dec. 1600. 

Humphrey was educated at Gray’s Inn, 
where he was elected Lent reader in 1617. 
He had been on the commission of the peace 
both for Essex and Suffolk since 1609 at 
least. Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk 
V.], was a cousin of the Wingfields [see 
iNGnBLD, SiE Richaed], Humphrey being 
one of his trustees ; and probably through 
his influence Wingfield was introduced at 
court. In 1616 he was appointed chamber- 
lain to Suffolk’s wife Mary, queen of France, 
and was apparently resident in her house. 
On 28 May 1617 he was nominated upon the 
royal commission for inq^uiring into illegal 
inclosures in Suffolk (see Lbadam, Domesday 
of Inclosures^ 1897, i. 3). He appears to 
have acted in 1518, together with his eldest 
brother, Sir John Wingfield [see under 
WrcrepiBLD, Sib Aitchont], as a financial 
agent between the government and the 
Duke of Suffolk. On 6 Nov. 1620 he was 
pricked high sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and on 14 Nov. was appointed a commis- 
sioner of ^ol delivery lor Essex. In 1623 
and 1624 he was a commissioner of subsidy 
for Suffolk and for tbe town of Ipswich. 
On 26 June 1626 he was appointed a com- 
missioner of assize for Suffolk. On 6 Feb. 
1626 he was a legal member of the king’s 
council. He is mentioned in a letter dated 
26 March 1627 as ‘ in great favour with the 
cardinal ; ’ and he took an active part in the 
establishment of the ‘ cardinal’s college * at 
Ipswich in September 1628. On 11 June 

1629 he was nominated by Wolsey one of a 
commission of twenty-one lawyers presided 
over by John Taylor {d. 1634) fq. v.l to hear 
cases in chancery, and on the following 
3 Nov. he was returned to parliament for 
Great Yarmouth. 

In 1630 the fall of Wolsey brought with 
it the forfeiture of his college at Ipswich, 
and Wingfield was consulted as one of ‘ the 
best coimsel,* with a view to securing the 
exemption of the college from the penalties 
of W olsey’s praemunire. On the other hand, 
he was nominated by the crown on 14 July 

1630 a commissioner to inquire into Wolsey’s 
possessions in Suffolk. In this capacity he, 
sitting with three other commissioners at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, returned a verdict on » 
19 Sept, that the college and its lands were 
forfeited to the king. He was at the same 
time high steward of St. Mary Mettingham, 
another Suffolk college, and under-steward 
in Suffolk of the estates of St. Osyth, Essex. 

On 9 Feb. 1533 the commons presented 
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Wingfield to the king as their speaker. Ac- 
cording to Ohapuys, the king * conferred on 
him the order of knighthood * on this occasion. 
He is styled ‘ Sir ' in a petition of this year, 
and frequently afterwards, though, according 
to the list in Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of KAights’ 
(p. n), he was not dubbed before 1637. 
liuring his speakership were passed the acts 
severing the church of England from the 
Homan obedience and affirming the royal 
supremacy. There can be little doubt that 
Wmgfield was in full sympathy with Henry’s 
policy. He appears to have received from 
the crown a salary of 100/. a year ‘ for atten- 
dance,’ an addition, doubtless, to the * wages ’ 
found by his constituency. 

Parliament was dissolved on 4 April 1536. 
On the outbreak of the northern rebellion 
in 1636 Wingfield was one of the Sufiiblk 
gent]^upon whom the government relied 
for aid. He justified Oomwell’s opinion of 
him by his zeal to suppress the seditious in- 
citements of the friars and other disaffected 
ecclesiastics. He was nominated in 1636 a 
commissioner for the valuation of the lands 
and goods of religious houses in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. For these services he was rewarded 
by a grant in tail male, dated 29 June 1637, 
of the manors of Netherhall and Overhall in 
Dedham, Essex, and all the lands in Ded- 
ham belonpng to the suppressed nunnery of 
Campsie, Suffolk, also of the manor of Crep- 
pinghall in Stutton, Suffolk, and all lands 
there belonging to the late priory of Colne 
Comitis (Earls Colne) in Essex. According 
to a letter written by him to Cromwell soon 
after this grant he would, but for it, ^have 
had to begjin the world again,’ having ^lost 
half his living by his wife’s death.’ On 
4 J ul^ 1638 he was nominated upon a special 
commission of oyer and terminer for treasons 
in six of the eastern counties. He was also 
commissioned to survey the defensive points 
of the coast when in 1639 there were appre- 
hensions of an invasion. He was among the 
knights appointed to receive Anne of Oleves 
in January 1640* After the conviction of 
the Marquis of Exeter he received a grant of 
a lease of his lands in Lalford Says, Arde- 
legh, Colchester, and Mile-End, in Essex and 
Suffolk. 

Wmgfield died on 23 Oct. 1546 (Inq.post 
mcrtemf 16 Jan. 1646). He married between 
1602 and 1512 Anne, daughter and heiress 
of Sir J ohn Wiseman of Essex, and widow of 
Gregory Adgore, Edgore, or Edgar, seijeant- 
^law. His son and heir, Hobert, married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Thomas Pargiter, 
^t., alderman and lord mayor of London in 
1680. His daughter Anne married Sir Alex- 
ander Newton. Wingfield’s arms are still 


in the fourth window on the north side of 
Gray’s Inn Hall. 

[Brewer and O-airdner’s Cal. of Letters and 
Papers, For, and Dorn. Hen. VIII, vols. i-xvi. ; 

Metcalfe’s Visitation of Suffolk (1882), 1561 p. 

80,1612 p. 176; Visitation of Huntingdonshire, 
lfil3 (Camden Soc, 1849) ; Anstis’s Hegister of 
the G^i:er (1724), ii. 2fi0; Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, ed. Archdall, 1789, v. 268; Manning’s 
Lives of the Speakers (1850), pp. 177-82; Dou- 
^aite’s Q-ra^s Inn (1886), pp. 47, 127, 131 ; 
Omcial Return Memb, Pari. ; Powerscourt’s 
Wingfield Muniments.] I. S. L. 

WINGFIELD, SiE JOHN (d. 1696), 
soldier, was the third son of Richard Wing- 
field of Wantisden in Suffolk, and Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of John Hardwick 
of Derby, sister of Elizabeth (Talbot), grand- 
countess of Shrewsbury fq, v.] ( Visitation 
of Bjimtmgdon, Camd. Hoc. p. 129). His 
brother Anthony, reader in Greek to Queen 
Elizabeth, is separately noticed. Having 
apparently for some time previously served 
as a volunteer against the Spaniards in 
Holland, he was appointed captain of foot 
in the expedition conducted thither by the 
Earl of Leicester in December 1686 (CaL 
Satfleld M8S, v. 240), and, being wounded 
in the action before Zutphen on 22 Sept. 
1686 {ib, 670), he was for his bravery on 
that occasion knighted by Leicester (Stow, 
Annals f p, 739). He was one of the twelve 
knights * of his kindred and friends’ that 
; walked at the funeral of Sir Philip Sidney 
on 16 Feb. 1687, and, returning to the 
Netherlands, was appointed governor of 
Gertruydenberg, ^ His position, owing to 
■the jealousies existing between the English 
auxiliaries and the States, and the mutinous 
condition of the garrison for want of pay, 
was neither an easy nor an agreeable one. 
Nevertheless, with the assistance furnished 
him by his brother-in-law, Peregrine Bertie, 
lord Willoughby de Eresby [q.v,], he managed 
to hold out successfully during 1688, and even 
to assist materially in forcing Parma to raise 
the siege of Bergen in November. But a 
pmour early in the following year that he 
intended to hand over the place to the 
Spaniards biought Maurice of Nassau before 
the town with a demand for its surrender. 
Wingfield indignantly denied the intended 
treason imputed to him, offering to prove its 
falsehood with his sword against any man 
and in any place whatever. Nevertneless, 
either because he had not the will or the 
power to prevent it, Gertruydenberg was 
on 10 April 1689 delivered up to the 
Spaniards (Motley, United Netherlands^ ii. 
389, 617, iii. 97 ; Markham, Fighting Veres . 
pp. 138-40). ^ 
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Eeturning to England witli his wife and 
newly horn child, Winrfeld served as master 
of the ordnance under Sir John Norris 
(1547 P-1597) [q. v.] in Brittany against 
the forces of the league in 1591, and the 
following year he is mentioned as being in 
charge of the storehouse at Dieppe (CaL 
State JPaperSj Dom. 1691-4, pp. 57, 218). 
He was one of the committee appointed in 
1693 for conference touching the relief of 
poor maimed soldiers and marmers {Hatfield 
MSS. iv. 296) ; and in June 1696 he sailed 
on board the Vanguard, as camp-master with 
the rank of colonel, in the expedition under 
the Earl of Essex against Cadiz. After the 
attack on the Spanish fleet, in which he 
bore his share (Maekham, Fighting Feree, 
p. 227), he was one of the first to enter the 
town; but despising the warning of Sir 
Eraucis Vere not to expose himself reck- 
lessly without his armour, he was struck 
down by a shot in the market-place just 
when all resistance ceased {Cal. State 
Papers f Dom. 1695-7, pp. 191, 249, 272; 
Motley, United Netherlands^ iii 364). He 
was buried with military honours in the 
piiucipd church in Cadiz (Camdek, Annals^ 
1615, ii. 119), and the following year the 
queen granted his widow an annuity of 
100^ {Cal. State Papers^ Dom. 1696-7, p. 
454). Wingfield married, about 1682, 
Susan, sister of Peregrine Bertie, lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and widow of Reginald 
Grey, fourth earl of Kent, by whom he had 
one son, Peregrine, bom in Holland. 

[Authorities quoted ; Powerscourt’s Wingfield 
Muniments, p. 3i>.] E. D. 

WINGFIELD, LEWIS STRANGE 
(1842-1891), traveller, actor, writer, and 
^inter, third and youngest son of Richard 
Wingfield, sixth viscount Powerscourt, by his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Frances Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Robert Jocelyn, second 
earl of Roden, was bom on 26 Feb. 1842, 
and educated at Eton and Bonn. 'He was 
intended for the army, which he relinquished 
only at the request of his mother, sub- 
sequently Marchioness of Londonderry, who 
knew the delicacy of his constitution and 
feared the risks of the profession. Of a re- 
markably adventurous disposition and vola- 
nature, he engaged m a strange and 
varied succession of pursuits, few of which 
were prosecuted long. On 21 Aug. 1865 he 
w at the Haymaiket Theatre Roderigo to 
^ Othello of Ira Aldridge, the lago of 
Walto Mcmtgomery, and the Desdemona of 
Had®Robert^(Mi:s,Eendal). Hehadpre-i 
TiouRly pky^ in burle^ue. Besides making i 
many whimsical experiments, such .as goi^ I 


to the Derby as a negro minstrel, spending 
nights in workhouses and pauper lodgings, 
becoming attendant in a madhouse and in a 
prison, he travelled in various parts of the 
east, and was one of the first Englishmen to 
journey in the interior of China. His first 
published work was * Under the Palms in 
Algeria and Tunis, ^ 1868, 2 vols. During 
the Franco-German war he went to Paris, 
where he stayed through the siege, attend* 
ing the wounded and qualifying as a surgeon. 
During the siege he communicated by balloon 
and otherwise with the ' Times, ^ the * Daily 
Tele^aph,’ and other newspapers. After re- 
turning to London he went back to Paris 
immediately on hearing of the trouble with 
the commune, and remained there until its 
suppression by the Versailles troops. Having 
taken a house, No. 8 Maida Vale, with a 
large studio attached, he devoted himself to 
painting, and became a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. Between 1869 and 
1876 he exhibited four domestic scenes at 
the Royal Academy, and one at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. He arranged during his stay 
in Paris for a panorama of the siege to be 
exhibited in London, and forwarded to Eng- 
land designs executed by various French 
artists. The failure of an American financier 
brought the scheme to nothing. 

After abandoning painting, Wingfield took 
to designing costumes for the theatres, and 
was responsible for the dressing of many 
Shakespearean revivals, including ‘Romeo 
and Juliet' at the Lyceum for Miss Mary 
Anderson, and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra' at 
the Princess's for Mrs, Langtry. For a time 
Wingfield contributed theatrical criticisms 
to the ‘ Globe' newspaper, under the title 


the Court on 9 Oct. 1880. He also wrote 
some unacted dramas. He tempted fortune 
in many other forms of literature, ‘ Slippery 
Ground,' a novel in 8 vols., appeared in 1876 ; 
‘Lady Grizzle: an Impression of a mo- 
mentous Epoch,' 1878, 3 vols. ; ‘ My Lords of 
Strogue: a Chronicle of Ireland from the 
Convention to the Union,' 1879, 3 vols. ; ‘For 
Good or EvQ ’ appeared in ‘ Eros ; Four Tales,' 
yol. i. 1880 ; ‘ In Her Ma-jesty's Keeping,' 
1880, 3 vols. Gehenna, or Havens of Unrest,' 
1882, 8 vols. ; ‘ Abigail Rowe : a Chronicle 
Sj ^^^E^gency,' 1883, 3 vols. ; ‘ Notes on 
Cml Costume in England,' 1884, 1 vol. 4to ; 

^ Study of Manners,' 

' Lovely Wang : a Bit of China,' 
1887, 12mo ; ‘ The, Curse of Koshin: a Ro- 
mance,' 1888, 8vo ; ‘ V^aAderings of A Globe-^ 
trotter m the Far East,' 1889, 8vo ; and ‘The^ 
Maid of Honour j a Tale of the Dark Days of 
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France/ 1891, 3 toIs. Some of the foregoing at the meeting of Henry VII with the Arch- 
works reached second editions. Wingfield duke Philip in 1600. On 10 March 1605 he 
is also responsible for * Her English Dress/ arrived at Rome on a pilgrimage, accom- 
lectures issued by the International Health panied by an illegitimate brother, Richard 
Exhibition, 1884. In the course of his travels IJrry (Collect. Top. v. 66). Before 14 Nov, 
he brought home many curios, the most im- 1611 he was a knight, bein^ on that date 
portant being a life-size figure of a mounted appointed marshal of Calais, i.e. apparently 
Jap^ese soldier in armour, said to be unique 01 the castle there. His first appointment 
in Europe. Wingfield delighted in military as a diplomatist was on 20 Dec, 1612 as junior 
service, and whenever war seemed imminent commissioner, with Sir Edward Poynings, 
applied to be attached as war correspondent John Yonge, master of the rolls, and Sir 
to the staff, a privilege more than once granted Thomas Boleyn, to arrange a holy league 
him. After Joining the English army in the between the pope, England, Arragon and 
Soudan in 1884, he was long in hospital in Castille, Maximilian, Prince Charles, and 
Egypt. From this illness he never quite re- Margaret of Savoy. Wingfield with Poynings 
covered. He took, for his health, a voyage was despatched to the Netherlands [sea 
to Australia, from which he returned, as it Poyniitss, Sib Edwabd]. From February 
seemed, fortified. He died, however, at to April 1613 he resided at Malines, keeping 
14 Montague Place, London (whither he Wolsey informed from time to time of the 
had moved from Mecklenburgh Square), on state of the milita^ preparations. The treaty 
12 Nov. 1891, and was buried in Kensal providing for a joint invasion of France was 
Green cemetery. He married, on 16 June signed by the four commissioners at Malines 
1868, Cecilia Emma, fourth daughter and fifth on 6 April 1613. 

childof John Wilson Fitzpatrick, first baron Win^eld then returned to his post at 
Castletown. Calais, and was appointed knight-marshal 

In everything but his friendships Wing- there. On 16 May he was at Brussels, to 
field was capricious and unstable, turning which place he was probably despatched to 
from one pursuit to another, and wearying further the suit of Charles Brandon, duke of 
of everything, except writing, so soon as he Suffolk [q. v.], for the hand of Margaret of 
had mastered its difficulties. His work Savoy (cf. Cotton. M8. Titus, B. 1 ; Chron^ 
underthe conditions is creditable, and though of Calais^ pp. 68-76). From Brussels ha 
it was never held to show his best, probably hastened back to report his mission to Henry, 
did so. His life was a sustained romance. He was again at Brussels on 4 June, when 
In appearance he was slim and delicate-look- he left for Antwerp to arrange for the passage 
ing, and possessed a clear complexion and a of German mercenaries to Calais. These , ; 
tmn and feminine but musical voice. arrived on 18 June, probably under his com- 

[Personal knowledge and commnmcated in- mand (Carore. 0 / Cotow, p. 12). ffis se^cw 
formation; Times, 14 Not. 1891 ; Athenseum, werereoognisedbyhispromotion to 1)6 jomV 
21 Not. 1891 ; GraTes’s Diet, of ixtists, 1896; deputy, or, as it had iornmrly nem ^led, 
Scott and Howard’s Blanchard.] J. K. captain of Calais, with Sir Gilbert Talhot on 

6 Aug. 1613 (lb. p. xxxviii ; cf. art, WDsre- 

WINGFIELD, SiE RICHARD (1469 ?- 3PiBLn, Sib Robebt). The pay of the deputy- 
1626), soldier and diplomatist, born about ship was 204Z. per annum, and the deputy 
1469,isvariouslygiven asthe tenth, eleventh, exercised general military jurisdiction except 
twelfth, and thirteenth son of Sir John Wing- over the castle. On 19 i^eb. 1614 he was one 
field of Letheringham, Suffolk, hy Elizabeth, of the commissioners appointed / to levy men 
daughter of Sir John FitzLewis of West for the king’s am^ in the dominions of the 
Homdon, Essex [see Winobibld, Sib Hum- emperor and the Prince of Castille.’ But he 
raBBY]. Sir Robert Wingfield [q.v.] was his was soon entrusted with a more delicate mis- 
elder brother. Cooper states that he was edu- sion, being sent in J une to Margaret of Savoy 
cated at the university of Cambridge, though with the ostensible object of concluding 
at what college does not appear. A passage arrangements for the marriage of the king’s 
in a letter of 10 July 1616 suggests that he sister Mary with Prince Charles (afterwards 
afterwards proceeded to the university of Charles V). Overtures for the hand of the 
Ferrara. After the university he probably English princess had, however, already been 
studied law at Gray’s Inn, in the windows of madebyjLouisXII. By 27 June the rumour 
which hall his arms were in Dugdale’s time had reached the Netherlands. On 11 Sept, 
twice blazoned (firig. pp. 300, 8Q7). Henry sent his excuses, but Margsoret’svexa- 

Accordifig to Polyd^’re Vergil he was one of tion made Wingfield’s situation intolerable, 
the commanders against the Cornish rebels and he sent urgent request for recall. His 
in 1497. He was an esquire of the body desire was not granted until on 14 Jan. 1515. 
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lie was accredited with the Duke of Sufibik 
and Nicholas West [q.r.] on a special em- 
bassy to France to congratulate Francis I on 
his accession. It was on this occasion that 
Suffolk married the French queen (widow 
of Louis XII), but that step was known to 
neither of his brother envoys. 

Wingfield accompanied Mary of France 
from Calais to England on 2 May {Letters 
and Papers, iii. 4406 ; Chrovu of Calais, p. 
17), perhaps to press his claim to exemption 
from the act just passed resuming royal 
grants. The claim was not allowed, but he 
remained at Calais, apparently discharging 
his former duties, and appears to have been 
the * master deputy ' instructed to report on 
the French naval preparations in August 
1615. About the same time he was instructed 
by Henry, in a despatch addressed to him as 
* deputy of Calais,’ toproceed on a fresh mis- 
sion to Francis L He was directed among 
other matters to advance the project of an 
interview between the two sovereigns, and 
to pave the way for overtures for the surren- 
der of Toumay. He was back at Calais in 
September. He was by no means a subservient 
official, for he more than once refused to'exe- 
cute orders he judged prejudicial to Calais 
until after reconsideration by the king. 

In June 1616 Wingfield, with Cuthbert 
Tunstall v.], was again accredited to the 
court of Brussels. Charles had on 23 Jan. 
succeeded to the crown of Castille, and Henry 
was anxious to secure his friendship. Wing- 
field was commissioned to invite him to vimt 
England on his way from the Netherlands 
to Spain, and to offer him a loan of 20,000 
mar& (18,333^. Ss. 8d.) towards his expenses. 
The offer was declined, and on 1 Sept. Wing- 
field returned to Calais, resuming his functions 
as deputy and as continental intelligencer to 
W olsey. On 26 Aug. he was appointed com- 
mi^ioner to sit at Calais on 1 Sept. 1517 and 
adjudicate the disputes between English and 
French merchants. On 5 May and again pn 
5 Nov. 1518 Wingfield was nominated, to- 
gether with the treasurer and secretary of 
Calais, to receive payment of instalments of 
^,000 francs each due to Henry under the 
convention with XiOuis ITTT on his marriage 
with the Princess Mary, On 4 March 1519 
Wing^ldreceived a grant in tail male of the 
reversion of the manors of Donyngton, Cre- 
^^Pton Ehille, and Hkettyshall, 
Suffolk, uTOn the death of Elizabeth, countess 
of Oxford. Before 16 IMQty he resigned his 
as depu^ of Calais, receiving a grant of 
^ a year for life. On the 25th he left 
Waas ‘most honourahly spoken of by all 
thw, amid the ^weeping eyes’ of the in- 
kamtauts. He proceeded to Montreuil, pro- 


bably to confer with the French commis- 
sioners as to the meeting of the two kings. 
On his return to England he was one of the 
four 'sad and ancient knights ’ placed by the 
council in the kin^s privy chamber with the 
duty of checking his extravagance (Ha.ll, p. 
698). He was also appointed, with Sir 
Edward Belknap and Sir John Cutte, an in- 
spector of ordnance. 

Wingfield’s high favour with the king, 
who designated him one of his ' trusty and 
near familiars,’ led to his appointment early 
in 1620 as successor to Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
the English ambassador at the court of 
France. His salary was fixed at IX a day. He 
left England on 4 Feb. His despatch to 
Wolsey, giving an account of his reception by 
Francis I at Cognac, is dated 8 March. The 
arrangements for the projected interview be- 
tween Henry and Francis were incorporated 
in a treaty which Wingfield negotiated by 
means of constant personal interviews with 
Francis. At the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
(7 J line) Wingfield rode as a knight of the 
king’s chamber. ’ When Francis grew sus- 
picious of the puTOort of the subsequent in- 
terview between Henry and the emperor at 
Gravelines (6 July), Wingfield employed all 
his diplomacy to keep him in good humour, 
protesting on his knees by his bedside for an 
hour at a time the devotion of Henry and 
W olsey to his person and his interest. Francis, 
who had vainly hoped to be admitted to par- 
ticipate in the meeting, rivalled Wingneld 
in the extravagance of his assurances. In 
August Wingfield received permission to re- 
turn home on private affairs, but before doing 
so was instructed, together with Jerningham, 
his successor, to communicate to Francis 
Henry’s version of the overtures made by 
Cbievres at Gravelines to detach him from 
the French alliance. He was now employed, 
as before, in the inspection of military stores. 
On 10 Jan. 1621 he and Sir Weston Browne 
reported on the armament of the king’s great 
shm, the Heiuy Grace ^ Dieu. 

In the spring of 1621 Wingfield was se- 
lected to act as Henry VIII’s representative 
in mediating between Francis and Charles V. 
ffis instructions were to urge on Charles the 
impolicy of war and the advantages of Eng- 
land’s mediation. Wingfield arrived at 
Worms at the close of May, and obtained 
the emperor’s consent to Henry’s mediation. 
But on 1 June he wrote from Mayence that 
Charles had just heard of the invasion of 
Navarre by the French, and demanded ' such 
aid as was secured by the treaties between ’ 
Henry and himself. At the end of a fort-^ 
night Charles’s passion on account of the 
French invasion had had time to cool, and on 
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15 June Wingfield wrote from Brussels that 
Charles would accept mediation provided re- 
stitution were made. On 22 J une the emperor 
requestedWingfield to return to England and 
present to Henry a memorial of his case against 
Erancis. It is apparent from the emperor’s 
language thatWingfieldhad ingratiated him- 
self with him as successfully as he had done 
with Francis I and Louise of France. He 
left Brussels on 22 June. But a few days 
after his return to England two envoys from 
the emperor arrived with the intelligence that 
Charles had reverted to his first mind and 
claimed Henry’s aid in active hostilities 
against the French. Wolsey remarked that 
* Wingfield’s despatch disaOTeed with their 
charge,’ and resolved to send Wingfield hack 
again to persuade Charles to a more pacific 
temper. Wingfield arrived at Antwerp on 
10 July 1621, accompanied by the emperor’s 
two envoys, and found Charles still bent on 
an invasion of France, and still insisting on 
the active aid of England. By 22 July Wing- 
field seems to have become aware thatW olsey’s 
secret intention was to cajole Francis, and 
prepare to act with the emperor. Towards 
the end of October Wolsey sent Sir Thomas 
Boleyn and Sir Thomas Docwra to Charles to 
solicit him to enter into a truce with France ; 
they were instructed to takeWingjfield’s ad- 
vice on the method of executing their mission. 
The three ambassadors followed the emperor 
to Courtrai on 24 Oct. In the same month 
Knight was appointed to succeed Wingfield, 
but the latter still remained at Oudenarde 
with his two colleagues, wrestling with the 
emperor’s obstinate refusals of truce, and 
writing almost daily despatches to Wolsey, 
who was determined not to let him go until 
some conclusion was brought to the negotia- 
tions. About 16 Dec.Win^eld and .Spinelly, 
who acted as his colleague after the departure 
of Boleyn and Docwra on 17 Nov., accom- 
panied the emperor to Ghent. At last, on 
o Jan. 1622, the emperor himself requested 
Wingfield to leave at once for England upon 
a diplomatic mission. Wingfield replied, as 
he had done on the similar occasion in the 
previous June, that for him to leave his post 
without Henry’s permission would be a breach 
of rule ; but, as before, he consented, Charles 
explaining to Henry the circumstances of the 
case. Charles further requested Wolsey to 
bestow the Garter upon Wingfield, and 
announced his intention of pensioning him. 
Wingfield’s promotion to the Garter took 
place in the following year (Anstis, ii. 232). 
He returned toAntwerp on 4 May 1622, with 
instructions to persuade the emperor to accept 
Wolsey’s offer of mediation. He was also to 
arrange for the emperor’s visit to England on 


his way to Spain. Wingfield probably accom- 
panied Charles, who reached Dover on 26 May 
l522. His services were now employed by 
Henry upon a commission under the Earl of 
Surrey, lord high admiral, for recruiting the 
royal navy by impressing ships of the mer- 
chant service and certain Venetian vessels to 
act as convoy for the emperor’s voyage to 
Spain. He also accompanied the fleet which 
burnt Morlaix and the English army on its 
incursion into France. At the end of 1623 
Wingfield probably returned to England 
with Suffolk and the principal military com- 
manders. 

Wingfield utilised the opportunity of his 
return to claim and receive rewards for his 
services. On 20 Nov. 1522 he was granted 
the castle and manor of Kimbolton, and on 
1 Sept. 1623 the neighbouring manor of 
Swyneshede, lands in Swyneshede and Tyl- 
brook, Huntingdonshire, the manor of Harde- 
wyke, and lands in Hardewyke, Overdene, and 
Netherdene, Bedfordshire, also forming part 
of the late Duke of Buckingham’s forfeited 
estates. At Kimbolton he built ‘new fair 
lodgings and galleries ’ (Lb land, Itin. v. 2). 
On 14 April 1524 he was made chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. In the course of the 
years 1623-4 he was nominated upon the 
commission of the peace for no fewer than 
twenty-five southern and midland counties. 
Wingfield had, according to his friend Hugh 
Latimer, ‘ a regard for literary men.’ On the 
death (25 May 1624) of Sir Thomas Lovell 
[q. v.],liigh steward of the university of Cam- 
bridge, Wingfield solicited Henry’s influence 
to procure him the post. The university had 
promised it to Sir Thomas More, but at the 
king’s instance More withdrew his candida- 
ture and Wingfield was appointed. ‘ Who,’ 
wrote Latimer to Dr. Grene, master of St. 
Catharine’s, ‘has more influence with the 
king than Wingfield?’ 

On 24 Feb. 1626 Francis I was defeated 
and captured at the battle of Pavia. At 
the end of March Wingfield and Tunstall 
were despatched by Henry to Spain [see 
under Tubtstall, Cuthbeet]. During this 
embassy Wingfield died at Toledo on 22 July 
1626 (Jnq, post mortem)^ and was buried by 
his own request at the church of the friars 
observants, San Juan de los Keyes. 

Wingfield married, as her third husband, 
Katherine, daughter of Kichard Woodvile, 
earl Rivers [q. v.l, widow of Henry Stafford, 
duke of BucTkingham fq. v.l and afterwards 
of Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford [q. v.] 
This double connection with the king 
accounts for the confidence reposed in him: 
The marriage also supported his claims to 
share in the forfeited Buckingham estate^..^ 
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Tlie duchess died some time before 1518. 
WimnSeld’s second -wife was Bridget, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John Wiltshire, com^ 
troller of Calais. He had no children by the 
duress; by his second wife he left four 
sons and four daughters. The ' IiKjuisitiones 
post mortem * found that at the time of oir 
Eichard’s death his eldest son Charles was 
twelve years old ; he obtained livery of his 
lands on 14 July 1535. Sir EichardWill 
is preserved in the prerogative court of Oan- 
teribuiy, and is dated 5 April 1525. His coat 
of arms is engraved in Anstis (iL 235). At 
the time of his death he must have been at 
least fifty-six years of age (see Hail, Chron , 
699). His widow married Sir Nicholas 
ervey (Collins, ed.Brydge8, iv. 145). 

[State Papers (11 vols. 1830-52), vols. i. vi.; 
Brewer’s CaL of Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, Henry VIII, vols. i-iv. ; Gaird- 
ner’s Letters and Papers of Ihchard III and 
Hemy 1863, 2 vols. (Bolls Ser.) ; AnsLis’s 
Begister of the Garter, 172i, ii. 230—5 ; Halls 
Chron. 18J9; Visitation of Huntingdonshire 
(Camd. Soc.), 1849; Metcalfe’s Visitations of 
Suffolk, 1882 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. 
Archdall, 1789 vol v.; Bntland Papers (Camd. | 
Soc.), 1842 ; Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc.), 1846 ; | 
f^lydore Vergil, Basle, 1570; Elis’s Original 
Letters, 1825; Ftddes’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
1726 ; Morant’s Hist, of Essex, 1768 ; Cooper’s 
Atben» Cantabrigienses ; Hasted’s Kent, vol. i. ; 
Dngdale’s Origin es Juridiciales, 1689; Powers- 
conrt’s Wingfield Muniments.] L S. L. 

WINGFIELD, Sir BICHARD, first 
ViscoTJiiT PowEESCOTJRT (d» 1634), was the 
elder son of Sir RichardWingfield, governor 
of Portsmouth in the reign of Elizabeth (who, 
in turn, was the son of Lodovic, ninth son 
of Sir John Wingfield of Letheringham in 
Suffolk), and Chnstian, only daughter^ of Sir 
William Fitzwilliam of biilton, and sister 
of Sir William Fitzwilliam, lord-deputy of 
Irdand ( Tmtation of Sunirngdon, Camden 
Soc. p. 129). 

Trained up from his youth to the profes- 
sion of a soldier, Wingfield first saw active 
Service under his unde, Sir William Fitz- 
william, in Ireland. For some years (1580- 
1686?) he held the post of deputy to the 
Tiee-treasurer of Ireland, Sir Henry Wallop. 
Oa 9 May 1684 he was specially appointed 
*ta make enquiry during sa years . . . of aU 
Hi^ps and other spiritual persons who have 
^obtained any benefice without paying the 
first-ftuits since the second year of the queen, 
and to eompoui^ ox proceed against them or 
their atecatois . . . retaining half the profits 
ftMT himself* {OsL Haiafs, EUz. No, 4878 ; cf. 
CiU, BtaU Baggers, Irel.Eliz.ih. 340,408). He 
ofiSared huaself unsuccessfully as an under- 


taker for lands in the plantation of Munster 
in 1686, and, quitting Ireland apparently in 
this year, served for some time under Sir John 
Norris (1647 P-1597) [q. v.] in the Nether- 
lands. In 1689 he took part in the expedi- 
tion to Portugal, and, in 1591 accompanied 
Norris into Brittany to assist Henry IV 
against the forces of the league, returning 
in December with despatches to England 
(cf. A Journal of the Service in France against 
the Leaguers, 1591, pp. 126, 181; Behoir 
MSS. i. 291). Coming again to Ireland in 
1695, he was wounded in the elbow during 
a skirmish with Tyrone’s forces between 
Armagh and Newry on 4 Sept., in conse- 
quence of which he was invalided and al- 
lowed to retire to England (CaZ. State 
Papers, Irel. Eliz. v. 882, 428), being before 
his departure knighted by the lord-deputy, 
Sir William Russell, in Christ Church, on 
9 Nov. (Cal. Carew MSS. iii. 238). Re- 
covering shortly from his wound, he took 
part, with the rank of colonel, in the ex- 
pedition against Cadiz, under the Earl of * 
Essex, in June 1596 (Cai. State Papers, Dom. 
1596-7, pp. 221, 275). 

Wingfield returned to Ireland apparently 
in 1600 with Lord-deputy Mount] oy. On 
29 March in that year he was appointed mar- 
shal of the army in succession to Sir Richard 
Bingham, and at the same time admitted a 
member of the privy council (Moerin, CaL 
Patent Rolls, ii. 570). He took part that 
year in the campaign in Ulster {CaL Carew 
MSS. iii. 465), and was present the year 
following at the siege of Kinsale. He was 
confirmed in his office of marshal by James I, 
and having in July 1608 been instrumental 
in suppressing the rising of Sir Oabir 0*Do- 
gherty [q.v.] by killing that chieftain, he 
was rewarded on 29 June 1609 by a grant 
of the district of Fercullen in co. Wicklow> 
erected into the manor of Powerscourt on 
25 May 1611. As a servitor in the planta- 
tion of Ulster he obtained two thousand 
acres of land in the precinct of Dungannon, 
co. Tyrone, called the manor of Benburb ; 
and from Pynnar’s ' Survey * (Harris, PLU 
bemica, i. 211), it appears that he did his 
duty in planting and building. He repr€i- 
sented Downpatrick in the parliament of 
1613, taking a prominent part in the con- ' 
tested election of Sir John Davies (1669- 
1626) [q. V.] as speaker ; and in this same 
year he obtained a grant of lands in the' 
plantation of Wexford, in the neighbour- 
hood of Arklow, afterwards erected into the 
manor of Wingfield. In March the follow- 
ing year he was associated with Thomas 
Jones, archbishop of Dublin, in the govern- 
ment of Ireland during the tempor^ db- 
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" Bence of Lord Chicliester (^CaL State Tapers^ 
IreL Jas. I, iv. 470), and on 1 Feb. 1619 
(patent 19 Feb.) he was created^ viscount 
rowerscourt. In reference to this dignity 
Chamberlain wrote to Carleton on 6 Feb. : 
‘Sir Eichard Wingfield, though eighty-eight 
years old and childless, has given Lord Had- 
dmgton 2,000/. for an Irish viscouhtcy ' (Csr/. 
State FaperSf Dom. 1619-23, p. 11), Pro- 
bably eight-eight is a mistake for sixty- 
eight, otherwise Wingfield must have lived 
to the age of a hundred and three. On 
80 Sept. 1619 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for the plantation of Lon^ord and 
Ely 0*Carroll, and was again lord justice on 
the retirement of Lord Grandison in May 
1622 (CaL State Paper Sy IreL Jas. I, v, 860). 

Wing^eld died on 9 Sept. 1634, and hav- 
ing no issue by his wife Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward, lord Cromwell of Oakham in 
Butland, was succeeded in the estate (the 
title becoming extinct) by his cousin, Sir 
Edward Wingfield, son of Richard, and 
grandson of George, third son of Lodovic. 

Portraits of Wingfield and his wife, by 
Cornelius Janssen(?), are preserved at 
Powerscourt. That of Wingfield represents 
him wearing a scarf, in connection with 
which there is a family tradition how on re- 
turning to England in 1696, and being asked 
by Queen Elizabeth what he expected as his 
reward, he replied, ‘The scarf which your 
majesty wears round your neck will be suf- 
ficient reward for me.' 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, v. 268-72; 
Powerscourt’s'Wingfi eld Muniments, pp. ,88-9 (not 
always accurate), and authorities quoted. There 
are a number of Wingfield’s letters in the Cecil 
Correspondence preserved at Hatfield House, and 
other references are Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography; Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of the 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 666, 8th Rep. p. 397.] 

R. P. 

WINGFIELD, Sir ROBERT (1464P- 
1689), diplomatist, bom about 1464, was the 
seventh son of Sir John Wingfield of Lether- 
ingham, Suffolk. His brothers Sir Humphrey 
and Sir Richard (1469 P-1626) are separately 
noticed. He was brought up by Anne, 
lady Scrope, his stepmother (Blombpield, 
Norfolk^ 1 . 821). He first rose to favour 
under Henry VII, to whose aid he came, 
together with his brother Richard, against 
the Cornish rebels in 1497 (GRAJFTOisr, LJhron. 

. 576; PoETDOBB Vergil, p. 760). On 

March 1605 he arrived at Rome on a pil- 
grimage {Collect. Top. V. 66). He was em- 
ployed by Henry VII on a mission to the 
Emperor Maximilian before 1608, in January 
of which year he is mentioned as returning 


to England (Beek’a.bij Andb. p. 108), On 
2 J uly 1609 he is mentioned as a knight, the 
occasion being a grant to him by Henry VIII 
of a rent of 20/. from the castle and town of 
Orford and the manor of Orford, and of the 
patronage of the Augustinian friars there, all 
being part of the forfeitures of Edmund de la 
Pole, earl of Suffolk [q. v.] Further grants 
followed, and on 10 Feh. 1611 he is styled 
‘councillor and knight of the body.' 

In the same month Wingfield was des- 
patched again on a mission to Maximilian, 
and in August following he and Silvester de 
Giglis [q. V.], bishop of Worcester, were 
nominated ambassadors to a council con- 
voked by Juliim II at the Lateran, The 
ultimate intention of the pope was to form 
a ‘holy league' against France, to which 
Henry signified his adhesion on 17 Nov. 
The council was not actually opened till 
May 1612 (Orbightob-, iv. 160). Wingfield 
remained with the emperor at Brussels and 
elsewhere, and does not appear to have at- 
tended its sittings. On SO Sept. Maximilian, 
hearing that Julius II was iU, appointed 
Wingfield and the bishop of Gurk his envoys 
to support the candidature of his nominee at 
Rome ; but, exasperated at being left withoaft 
means, Wingfield unceremoniously disa^ 
peared from the court of Brussels, ostensibly 
on a pilgrimage, but in reality to join hw 
brother Sir Ricnard at Calais. Meanwhile he 
had been ordered to repair to the emperor, 
then in Germany, and on 9 March 1513 he 
was at the imperial court at Worms. On 
18 April 1613 he was again at Brussels, 
whence he was on that day despatched 
back to the emperor at Augsburg to secure 
his adhesion to Henry VDI's scheme of a 
general confederacy against France. As 
a reward for his services he had already 
(14 July), received a joint grant in survivor- 
ship with his brother Sir Richard of the office 
of marshal of the town and marches of Calais. 
During the early autumn of 1613 he paid a 
brief visit to England, but in May 1614 he 
was at Vienna, whence he despatched re- 
peated but generally vain appeals for money 
and for his recall. The success of the 
French arms in Italy in 1616 had, however, 
aroused the jealous resentment of Henry, 
who became yet more eager to unite Maxi- 
milian in a confederacy against France. 
Maximilian on his part was ready to sell 
himself to the highest bidder, while Wing- 
field, with whom hatred of the French was a 
master passion, was always persuaded that 
the emperor was devoted to the English in- 
terest. Wolsey, perceiving that the ambas- 
sador was duped by Maximilian, sent Ri- 
chard Pace [q. v.] to act as a check upon 
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Winsrfield’s credulous indiscretion. An hang over’ the king and cardinal if a 
acrimonious correspondence ensued het^feen merchant who had advanced money on his 
Wolsey and Wingfield. Pace, too, ridiculed guarantee as ambassador were not satisfied. 
Wingfield’s crediriity, a circumstance which The arrears of Wingfield’s salary, amounting 
Wingfield discovered by opening Pace’s cor- to 224^. for seven weeks, were paid in the 
re^ndence during the latter’s illness. He following December. 

also feigned Pace’s signature and seal to a re- During the next two and a half years 
ceipt for money sent to Pace, by which Wingfield: a]^ears to have remained in re- 
device he obtained sole control of its distri- tirement in England. The first sign of the 
hution. He was perhaps reckoning for con- king’s returning favour is a grant, in which 
donation of this audacious act on a splendid he is recited to be * a king’s councillor,’ of 
offer which the emperor commissioned him an annuity of a hundred, marks out of the 
to lay before Hen^. This was the crea- tonnage and poundage in the port of Lon- 
tion of Henry as Duke of Milan and the don, on 14 Aug. 1519.^ In November 1620 
resignation of the empire in his favour, he vacated his post of join^deputy of Calais 
Maximilian’s real intention was to obtain o/ Cato, p.xxxviii), and apparently 

supplies from Henry and to plunder the in December 1621 was appointed ambassador 
duchy of in his name. Pace’s insight at Charles V’s cou^. He was now not 
prevented Henry falling into the trap, only a king’s councillor but * of the privy 
Henry in reply refiised to provide any more council ’ and vice-chamberlain. He arrived 
money, and emressed ids displeasure with at Brussels on 8 Feb. 1621-2. He ap- 
Wingfield for having advanced sixty thou- patently accompanied Charles to^ England 
sand florins to the emperor on his own re- m July. But on 14 Aug. he again crossed 
sponsibility. In the summer of 1616 Henry the Channel as an ambassador, on this oc- 
himself wrote to Wingfield an extraordinary casion to the court of Margaret of Savoy at 
letter of censure upon his credulous confi- Brussels. His instructions were to induce 
denee in the emperor and his ‘envy and Margaret to lend active assistance to the pro- 
malice’ towards Pace, whom he had accused jected operations of Charles and Henry 
of betraying the secret of Maximilian’s offer, against France. He returned to England 
A treaty was, however, drawn up between in May 1523, but in August was appointed 
Henry and the emperor, dated 29 Oct. 1616, to a command in the Duxe of Suffolk’s army 
providing, twisraZia, for the advance of forty for the invasion of France. He seems to 
thousand crowns by Henry, in return for the have taken no part in the campaign, re- 
offer of the imperial crown, to he formally maining apparently in Calais, of the castle 
madeby Wingfield and the cardinal of Sion, of which he was appointed lieutenant by 
Winfield received the emperor’s oath on the influence of Wolsey. 

8 Dec. 1616 with much self-gratulation on After the battle of Pavia (23 Feb. 1626) 
his success. Yet the ink was scarcely dry preparations were made by Henry for an 
when Wingfield heard rumours that Maxi- invasion of France. Wingfield was nomi- 
milian had secretly subscribed to the oh- nated (11 April) upon the council of war 
noxious treaty of Noyon. ^ under the Duke of Norfolk, and was at the 

Wolsey, however, continued to employ same time despatched, together with Sir 
Wingfield, and despatched him, together William Fitzwilliam, to the court of Brussels 
with Tunsfcall and the Earl of Worcester, to to concert measures with the regent of the 
Brussels to negotiate with Charles (after- Netherlands. A series of evasive negotiations 
wards Charles Y) a policy favourable to followed, and when Henry’s projects of a 
Enghrii interests. The mission succeeded joint invasion of France had given place to 
in obtaining firom Charles on 11 May 1517 a an alliance with that power (30 Aug.), it 
ratification of He^’s treaty with the em- fell to Wingfield to extenuate the change of 

E ror of the previous October. Wingfield policy by dilating on the necessity of in- 
ft Brussels on 16 Mwch to return to the temational peace for the extirpation of 
imperial court, theai in the Netherlands. Lutheranism, the spread of which gave him 
On 6 J une, having received instructions from ^at concern. In May 1 626 he returned to 
Henry to^ follow Maximilian back to Q-er- Ualais, of which place he was appointed 
many, Wingfield wrote to the king a point- deputy on 1 Oct, 1626. He appears to have 
hla^ refhsaL He was uni^id, his servants remodelled the municipality by introducing 
rerased to remain with him, and he was into it, as the representatives of the crown, 
TOWS to make pilgnmages in England, the military officers who supervised its de-' 
On 18 Aug. he was at YTenham Hall, Suffolk, fences; this- oligarchical change was made 
Exaspemtion and gout had made him reck- on instructions from home, and subsequently 
less. ‘ Infamy,’ he wrote to Wolsey,^‘ would led to much dissatisfaction, into which 
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Wingfield was in 1533 one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire. In tlie autumn 
and winter of 1630-1 he largely added to th.e 
defences. Has successor, Lord Berners, was 
appointed deputy of Calais on 27 March 
1531 upon tne terms that he should ]^ay 
Wingfidd a hundred marks yearly during 
his tenure of office. He continued to reside 
in Calais, of which he became mayor in 
1534. He had a valuable property in the 
outskirts of the town, four thousand acres 
in extent, which he had rented of the crown 
since 1530 for 20/, per annum. It had been 
a marsh, which Wingfield drained, thereby 
impairing the defences of the town. Upon 
the adverse report of a commission on the 
matter, the houses Wingfield had built were 
destroyed and the sea let in. Wingfield’s 
grievance against Lord Lisle, who had suc- 
ceeded Berners as deputy, culminated in a 
quarrel in December 1635 as to the rela- 
tive rights of the mayor and deputy. The 
king supported Lisle, and Wingfield was 
threatened with expulsion from the council 
This was followed in July 1636 by the intro- 
duction of a bill into parliament for the re- 
vocation ofWingfield’s CTant. The bill passed 
the commons, but with difficulty, and was 
withdravm, Wingfield being persuaded to 
surrender his patent to the king on 26 July. 
In return for this, and as a very inadequate 
compensation for his losses, Wingfield re- 
ceived a grant on 1 Beb. 1537 of lands in the 
neighbourhood of Guisnes of the yearly rental 
value of 661 Wingfield, however, now 
brought an action at Guisnes against the 
minor officials concerned in the destruction 
of his property. Lisle stayed the proceed- 
ings, and Wingfield retaliated by procuring 
the election of Lisle’s enemy. Lord Edmund 
Howard, as mayor of Calais. Howard was, 
however, displaced, and Wingfield in January 
1538 renewed his action before the courts at 
Westminster. 

Wingfield died on 18 March 1639. His 
win, dated 25 March 1638, was proved on 
12 Nov. 1639. Ityfrovisions are set out in 
Anstis (ii, 229). He married Joan, widow 
of Thomas Clinton, lord Clinton and Say, 
who survived him, but left no issue. 

Wingfield’s credulity, pedantry, pride, and 
contentiousness are graphically described by 
Brewer. He was, like his brothers, a man of 
superior education and proficient in Erench 
as wed as in German. He is said by Anstis 
to have caused to be printed at Louvain about 
1613 a book entitled ^Disceptatio super 
dignitate et magnitudine Begnorum Britan- 
nici et Gallici habita ab utriusqueOratoribus 
et Legatis in Concilio Constantiensi.’ He 
was patron of the college of Rushworth or 
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Rushford, Norfolk. In 1520 he was specially 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn {HeffisterSf i. 39). 
During the greater part of his life he was a 
strenuous opponent of Lutheranism, but on 
26 Feb. 1539, shortly before his death, he 
wrote Henry a letter extolling bis ecclesiasti- 
cal policy and lamenting his own ^former 
ignorance.’ 

[Brewer and Gaiidner’s Cal. of Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, contains biindreds 
of despatches to and from Wingfield and other 
references to him. See also c5. State Papers, 
Spanish and Venetian series ; Grafton’s Ohron., 
ed. H. Ellis, 1812; Chron. of Calais (Camden 
Soc.), 1846 ; Bernardi Andreee Annales Hen. VII 
(Rolls Ser.), 1858 ; Polydore Vergil’s Historise 
Anglicae (Leyden), 1651 ; Ashmole’s Institution 
of the Garter, 1672; Anstis’s Register of the 
Garter, 1724, 2 vols. ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ire- 
land, ed. Archdall, 1789, voL v. ; Collectanea 
Topographica, 1837 vol. iv., 1838 vol. v.; Visi- 
tation of Huntingdonshire (Camden Soc.), 1849 ; 
State Papers of Henry VIII (1830-52), rola i. 
ii. vii. viii. ; Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII, 1884, 
2 vols.; Oeighton’s Hist, of the Papacy, 1887, 
vol. iv.; Powerscourt’s Wingfield Muniments.] 

I. S. L. 

WINGHAM or WENGHAM, HENRY 
LB {d. 1262), bishop of London, was born 
at Wingham in Kent. He was probably at 
first a (3erk in the exchequer, as 200/. was 
entrusted to him in 1241-2 to be expended 
in the king’s service, and in 1245-6 he and 
John de Grey, justice of Chester, were as- 
signed to assess the tallage of that city. 
He was then one of the king’s escheators 
(Excerpt, e Itot Fin, i, 458-^, ii. 4-36). 
He was appointed chamberlain of Gascony, 
and in 1252 he was sent to inquire into 
the complaints of the Gascons against the 

f ovemment of Simon de Montfort. The 
ing seems to have suspected him of being 
too favourable to the Gascons, for he sent 
another commission to make renewed 
inquiry Pabis, v. 277, 288-9; 

Bemobt, Smon de Mmtfort^ p. 339). Wing- 
ham was also employed on two embassies 
into France. As early as 2 July 1253 
he was probably connected with the chan- 
cery, and on 6 Jan, 1255 the great seal was 
delivered into his custody (Malox, i, 68-9; 
Matt. Pabis, v. 486). 

When, on 10 May 1266, the election of 
Hugh de Beliaale to the bishopric of Ely 
was quashed by the efforts of the king and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, Wingham 
was recommended by Henry without his 
consent. He dissuaded the king from 
pressing the matter (Matt. Paris, v. 689, 
636), He received, however, in 1257 the 
chancellorship of Exeter, and soon after- 

0 
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wards was promoted to the deanery of St. 
Martin’s. He was one of the twelve nomi- 
nate on the king’s side to draw up the 
provisions of Oxford in June 1258, and was 
continued in his office on swearing not to 
put the seal to any writ which had not the 
approbation of the council as well as the 
king. 

On the flight of Ethelmar de Lusignan, 
bishop of Winchester, the king’s half- 
brother, in 1259, the monks elected Wing- 
ham his successor. Anxious not to offend 
the king, he at first refused the honour, 
but aftewards prevailed on the king 
to accept him if Ethelmar did not 
succeed in obtaining consecration from 
the pope (MiLTT. Paeis, v, 731). He soon 
afterwards, however, accepted the bishopric 
of London. He was elected on 29 June 
1259, received back the temporalities on 
11 July, was consecrated on 15 Feb. 1260, 
and on 18 Oct. retired from the chancery. 
The king allowed him to keep his deanery 
and ten valuable prebends and rectori^. 
He died on 13 July 1262, and was buried in 
lus own cathedwl. Another Henry de Wing- 
ham was prebendary of Newington and arch- 
deacon of Middlesex in 1267, when he died 
(Lb Neve, ii. 327, 417). 

[GK)dwin, De Prsesulibus Anglise (1616), p. 
241; Hennessy’s Nov. Eep. EccL Londin.; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy ; B^mont’s Rdles Gascons ; 
Devon’s Issues from the Exchequer ; Madox’s 
Hist, of the Ebtch^uer ; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land, and authorities cited m text.] W. E. B. 

WINI (d. 675 ?), hishop of London, was 
an Englishman, and probably a West-Saxon 
by birth, though consecrated by bishops of 
Haul. He was made hishop of the western 
portion of the West-Saxons, with his see at 
Winchester, by Cenwalh [q. v.], king of the 
West-Saxons, though Agubert already held 
the West-Saxon biSiopnc, havmg his see at 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire. Offended by 
this intrusion, Agilbert left his diocese, and 
Wini became sole bishop of the West- 
Saxons (Bede, Sist. EcaL iii, 7). Wini’s 
intrusion is ^ven by the chronicler under, 
660, but he says that Wini held the see for 
three years ; he was certainly holding it in 
665, and Florence of Worcester dates his 
expulsion 666 ; Dr. Bright adopts the chro- 
nicWs ^te 660. Bishop Stubbs suggests 
663, whirii is apparently with good reason 
maintained hj Mr. Plummer. When, pro- 
bably in 666, Ceadda or Ohad [q. v.] came to 
him for consecration during a vacancy of the 
eee oC Oanteibcay, Wini performed the rite 
whh the assbtance of two British bishops, 
whom he invited to join him in spite of their 
hokiiiig to the Celtic Easter (ib. c. 28). He 


was expelled from his bishopric by Cenwalh 
in 666, for what reason is not known ; he went 
to Wulfhere, king of the Mercians, and 
bought from Hm the see of London. He was 
not present at the synod of Hertford held 
by Theodore in 673. Hudbome ]jreserves a 
legend that repenting of his simony he 
retired to Winchester, and lived there in 
penitence for the last three years of his 
life {Anglia Sacra^ i. 192). This is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, for Bede says that he 
remained bishop of London until his death, 
which is supposed to have taken place in 
676, the year of the consecration of his 
successor, Erkenwald [q[. v.] 

[Bede, as quoted, ed. Plummer, see notes ia 
vol. ii. 146-7; A.-S. Chron. ann. 660, 664; 
Flor. Wig. ann. 660, 666, 676 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Bright’s Early English Church Hist. pp. 
209-10, 241, 246, 247, 275, ed. 1897 ; Stubbs’s 
Eeg. Sacr. Angl. p. 5, ed. 1897 ; Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils, &c., iii. 121 ?».] W. H. 

WINKWORTH, CATHERINE (1827- 
1878), author, was bom in London at 
20 Ely Place, Holbom, on 13 Sept. 1827. 
She was the fourth daughter of Henry Wink- 
worth, a silk merchant, the youngest son of 
William Winkworth, an evangelical clergy- 
man and a member of a Berkshire family. 
Her mother, Susanna Dickenson, was daug'i- 
ter of a Kentish yeoman farmer. In 1829 
the Winkworths removed to Manchester, and 
there Catherine’s education was chiefly car- 
ried on by governesses at home ; she studied 
also under the Rev. William Gaskell and 
Dr. James Martineau. The family was 
always on intimate terms with the Gaskells, 
and Catherine declared that she owed to Mr. 
GaskeE her knowledge of English literature 
and her appreciation of style. On 21 April 
1841 her mother died, and in 1846 her father 
married, as his second wife, Miss Leyburn. 
In the spring of that year Catherine went to 
Dresden to join an aunt who was living 
there in order to educate her daughters, and 
her residence there (she stayed until July 
1846) gave an impetus to her study of Ger- 
man. In 1860 her father built himself a 
house at Alderley Edge, about fifteen miles 
from Manchester, where the family lived for 
about twelve years. 

Jp. 1863 Catherine published the first 
series of her * Lyra Germanica,’ translations 
made by herself of German hymns in com- 
mon use. The first edition was soon sold out, 
and by 1857 the book was in a fifth. There 
have been twenty-three editions since. In 
1868 a second series was published, and that 
volume has had twelve editions. A selection 
appeared in 1859. Catherine Winkworth’s 
translations of German hymns are very 
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•widely used, aud have done more to influence 
the modem use in England of German hymns 
than any other version. The translations are 
always faithful, and at the same time 
poetical. 

Baron Bunsen suggested that the German 
hymn-tunes should be given, and in 1862 ap- 
peared ‘The Chorale Book for England,^ 
with music arranged by (Sir) William Stern- 
dale Bennett [q. v.] and Otto Goldschmidt. 
A supplement to the ‘ Chorale Book ’ was 
published in 1866, 

In consequence of pecuniary losses the 
Winkworths in 1862 removed to Clifton, 
where Catherine, in addition to literary work, 
threw herself heart and soul into the move- 
ment for the promotion of the higher educa- 
tion of women. She joined the committee 
formed for that object in 1868, and in 1870 
became its secretary. Her main business was 
to find suitable lecturers, and here she had 
eminent success. Among those who gave 
discourses during her term of office were 
J. A. Symonds, Professor Nichol, F. W. 
Myers, Dr. Creighton, and Professor Bo- 
namy Price. Classes were established to 
aid women who were preparing for the 
Cambridge higher local examination, and 
they had hkewise a great success. The as- 
sociation took a large part in assisting the 
establishment of Bristol University College, 
and at Catherine Winkworth’s death her 
Mends raised a sum with which they founded 
in her memory two scholarships for women 
at the college. She was likewise governor 
of the Red Maids’ school, Bristol, one of the 
promoters of the Clifton High school for 
girls, and from 1876 until her death a mem- 
ber of the council of Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege. On 16 May 1869 her father died. In 
1872 she went with her sister Susanna to 
Darmstadt, accompanying Miss Carpenter 
and Miss Tlorence Hill as delegates to the 
German conference on women’s work, pre- 
sided over by the Princess Alice. 

Miss Winkworth died suddenly of heart 
disease on 1 July 1878 at Monnetier (near 
Geneva) in Savoy, whither she had gone to 
take charge of an invalid nephew. She was 
buried there. A monument to her memory 
was erected in Bristol Cathedral. 

Other works by Catherine Winkworth 
are: 1. ‘Life of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieve- 
king from the German ’ (the first half was 
translated by Miss Winkworth, who revised 
the whole ; the second by a lady unnamed), 
1863. 2. ‘The Principles of Charitable 

Work as set forth in the Writings of A. W. 
Sieveking,’ 1868. 8. ‘ The Christian Singers 
of Germany,’ 1866 ; 1869, 4. ‘ Life of 

Pastor Fliedner,the Founder of the Kaisers- 


werth Sisterhood of Protestant Deaconesses, 
translated from the German,’ 1867. 6. 

‘ Prayers from the Collection of Baron Bun- 
sen,’ 1871. 

Her eldest sister, Sttsaotja Winkwoeth 
n.820-1884), translator, was bom in Lon- 
don on 13 Aug. 1820, and received much 
the same education as her sister Catherine. 
About 1860 Susanna told Mrs. Gaskell that 
she would like to translate the Hfe of Nie- 
buhr, Mrs. QaskeU mentioned this to Bun- 
sen, who encouraged the idea. A meeting 
with Bunsen followed at Bonn, where Su- 
sanna stayed from August 1860 until May 
1851. ^ The acquaintance so begun influenced 
the literary work of both Susanna and 
Catherine. At one time indeed Susanna 
worked as a sort of literary secretary to 
Bunsen. Regarding the biography of Nie- 
buhr, it was at first mtended merely to trans- 
late Mme. Hensler’s memoir, and to incor- 
porate from her collection of his letters and 
essays those that seemed suitable. But so 
mu(3i fresh information was gained at Bonn 
that Susanna’s book is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an original work. It was refused by 
Longman and Murray, but was finally pub- 
lished in 1862 by Chapman & Hall in three 
volumes. The first edition sold rapidly. The 
second edition, published in 1863, incor- 
porates the miscellaneous essays. In 1854 
feusanna published her translation of the 
‘ Theologia Germanica,’ which takes its place 
beside the ‘ Imitation ’ in the literature of 
devotion. The treatise had been first dis- 
covered by Luther, and was published by 
him in 1516. The translation was made at 
the suggestion of Bunsen, whose letter to 
the translator is prefixed to the volume (cf. 
BtnrsBN, Memoir i ii. 342-6). Charles Eings- 
ley pro'vided a preface (cf. KtErasLBT, Letters 
and Memories, i. 428-7), andhe -wrote in 1866, 
‘Your “Theologia” is being valued by ev^ry 
one to whom I have recommended it’ {%b, i. 
498). A third edition appeared in 1869, and 
it has been since republished. ^ In 1866 Miss 
Winkworth completed the ‘ Life of Luther’ 
commenced by Archdeacon Hare. The 
volume really consists of explanatory matter 
to Gustav feoenig^s historical engravings. 
All following section xiv. is Miss Wink- 
worth’s work. There was a second edition 
inl868. In 1866 Miss Winkworth tranriated 
Bunsen’s ‘ Signs of the Times,’ and received 
160/. for the work. Again, at Bunsen’s 
suggestion she translated in 1857 Tattler’s 
‘ Sermons.’ Bunsen wrote on 14 Sept. 1859 
that Miss Winkworth sacrificed her health 
in her labours over Tauler. ‘ Her historical 
treatment of the subject (he said) is admir 
rable; she had, one .may say, as good as no 
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forerunner’ (Bunseit, Memoir, ii. 610). In 
1866 she published a little book entitled 
‘ German Love from the Papers of an Alien.’ 
The author was Professor Max Muller, who 
refused at that time to allow his name to 
appear. Her translation of Bunsen’s ‘ God 
in JSistory’ was published in three volumes, 
1868-70. 

Miss Winkworth was a philanthropist as 
well as author and translator. She worked 
among the poor of Bristol, and in her district 
visiting was struck by the difficulty poor 
people foimd in getting decent lodgings. She 
therefore rented several houses in the poorest 
part of the town, put them into prcmer ; 
repair, and let them out in tenements. She 
was thus the first in Bristol to make efforts 
for the better housing of the poor. In 1874 
she formed the company which bmlt Jacob’s 
WeUs industrial dwellings, managing them 
herself till the time of her death. She took 
also a great interest in the education of 
women, and in 1878 succeeded her sister 
Catherine as governor of the Red Maids’ 
school, and member of the council of Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College. Susanna was for some 
Years a Unitarian, but returned to the 
English church in 1861. 

Susanna 'Winkworth died at 21 Victoria 
Square, Clifton, on 26 Nov. 1884, and was 
buried there in the churchyard of St. John’s 
Church. 

Among the friends and correspondents of 
the two sisters other than those already men- 
tioned were Harriet Martineau, the Hares, 
F. B. Maurice, Magzini, Professor Max Muller, 
Carlyia Jenny Lind, Miss Cobbe, and iUex- 
ander Ewing, bishop of Argyll. 

[AUibo^’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. with Supple- 
ment; J nlian’s Diet, of Hymnology, p. 1 287 ; Men 
of the Reign, ed. Ward ; Letters and Memorials 
of Catherine Winkworth, ed. Susanna Wink- 
worth, privatdy printed, 1883 ; private infor- 
mation.] E. L. 

WIN M A B LEIGH, Bajeoit (1802-1892). 
[See WmsoN-PiTEBir, JoHir,] 

WINNHOTE, THOMAS (1676-1664), 
bishop of lineoln, horn and baptised at Sher- 
bo^, Dorset, in 1676, was son of John 
Wimuff e (1640 P-1630), who was buried on 
28 S^. 1630 in Lamboume church, Essex 
6994, f, 186 i^). He matri- 
cukfced from Exeter College, Oxford, on 
22 Feb. 16^-4, and was elected fellow in 
1696; be graduated B.A. on 12 July 1698, 
H*A. 17 May 1601, B.R on 27 March 
161C^ and D*D. cm 6 July 1610, being incor- 
porated in that d^p%e at Cambridge in 
1628» In Ai^fu^ 1606 he was one of thqse 


who disputed in moral philosophy before 
James I, bis queen, and Prince Henry on 
the occasion of their visit to Oxford 
(Nichols, Progresses of James /, i. 636). 
He is said to have been subsequently chap- 
lain to Prince Henry, though his name does 
not appear in Birch’s list of the prince’s 
chaplains. On 6 May 1608 he was admitted 
to the rectory of Willingal e-Doe, Essex, and 
on 16 June following to that of Lambounm 
in the same county, and on 80 June 1609 he 
resigned his fellowship at Exeter, having 
livings above the statutable value. 

After Prince Henr;^’s death Winniffe be- 
came chaplain to Prince Charles, but on 
7 April 1622, when the Spaniards were 
overrunning the Palatinate, he gave offence 
by a sermon denouncing Gondomar, and 
comparing Spinola with the devil (Bihch, 

I Court of James I, ii. 804 ; CaL State Papers, 
Dom. 1619-23, p. 376). He was sent to the 
Tower, hut repented and appealed to the 
Spanish and imperial ambassadors, at whose 
intercession he was released a few days 
later. On 17 Sept, 1624 he was nominated 
dean of Gloucester, being installed on 10 Nov. 
follow!^. He remained chaplain to Charles 
after his accession, and on 8 April 1631 was 
nominated dean of St. Paul’s in succession 
to Dr. John Donne (1673-1681) [q. v.], who 
bequeathed him Hhe picture called the 
‘‘Skeleton,” which hangs in the hall;’ he 
was also one of the three to whom Donne 
is said to have left his ‘religious MSS.’ 
(Gosse, Life of Donne, 1899, li. 296, 298, 
360). Winniffe was elected dean of St. Paul’s 
on 18 April; he also held the prebend of 
Mora in that cathedral. On 16 March 
1633-4 he took the oath as an ecclesiastical 
commissioner. 

On the translation of Bishop John Wil- 
liams (1682-1660) [q. v.] from Lincoln to 
York on 4 Dec. 1641, Winniffe was selected 
to succeed him. The nomination is said to 
have been intended to gratify parliament on 
the ground of Winniffers alleged puritan ten- 
dencies I hut on 30 Dec. Francis^us [q.v.] 
moved in the House of Commons for the 
postponement of Winniffe’s consecration ‘till 
asettled government in religion be established 
in this kingdom ’ (Speech of Francis Powse, 
London, 1642, 4to), and Winhiffe’s house ia 
Westminster is said to have been destroyed 
by a mob, whose leader, Sir Richard Wise- 
man, was killed. He was elected on 6 Jan. 
1641-2, and was consecrated ou 6 Feb. ; be 
retained the deanery^of St. Paul’s, but re- 
signed his livings in Essex. 

_ The outbreak of the civil war, however, 
did not leave him long in possession of his 
see, though according to his own account he 
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always at his house at Buckden, in 
parliamentary quarters, and submitted to all 
the ordinances, and was never charged with 
delinquency’ {CaL State Pa:j?era,Doni.l664i 
p. 66). In November 1646 all bishops’ 
lands were vested in trustees for the benefit 
of the commonwealth, and Winniffe retired 
to Lamboume. Early in 1664, on his petition 
to Cromwell, his arrears were paid up to 
November 1646 ; during his retirement he 
gave active assistance to Brian Walton 
V.] in the preparation of the ^ Polyglot 
Bible.’ He died at Lambourne on 29 Sept. 
1654, and was buried within the altar-rails 
of the church (the inscription on a mural 
tablet is given in Lansd. MS. 986, f. 212, 
Addit. MS. 6840 p. 421, and 5994 f. 186, 
and in Willis’s Cathedrals^ ii. 69 ; accord- 
ing to Smith’s Obituary he died on 20 Sept.) 
According to Bishop Gauden ‘ nothing was 
more mild, modest, and humble, yet learned, 
eloquent, and honest than Bishop Winniffe ’ 
{Suspiria JEccl, Angl. 1669, p. 614). He 
was unmarried, and gave the advowson of 
Lamboume, which he had purchased, to his 
nephew, Peter Mews [q. vj, who was edu- 
cated at Winniffe’s expense, and was after- 
wards bishop of Winchester. 

[Authorities cited ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. Ill, 645, iii. 296, 434, 468, iv. 813, 
826 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, s.v. 
•Wynnyff;’ Boase’s Beg. Coll. Exon. pp. civ, 
85, 86, 370 ; Le Neve’s Past! Eccl. Angl. ed. 
Hardy; Hennessy’s Nov. Eep. Eccl. iSndin. 
1898; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vi. 244; 
Stubbs’s Eeg. Sacr. Angl. ed. 1897 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 13th Eep. App. ii. 121 (Duke of Port- 
land’s MSS.}, and Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry MSS. i. 291 ; Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy; Hutchins’s Dorset, iv. 211-12, 
262 ; Gardiner’s Hist. iv. 306 ; Camden’s An- | 
nales, 8.a. 1 622, and Brewer’s Court and Times of i 
James I and Charles I.] A. P. P. ! 

WINNINGTON, Sib PHANCIS (1634r- * 
17 (^), lawyer, lineally descended from Robert 
Winnington, lord of the manor of Winning- 
ton, Cheshire, and only son of Francis or 
John Winnington, who settled at Powick, 
near Worcester, was horn in Worcester city 
on7Noy.l634. He was admitted commoner 
at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1666, and on 

28 Nov, 1666 was entered at the Middle 
Temple. On 9 Peb. 1660 he was called to 
the bar ea: gratia^ chosen bencher on 24 June 
1672, autumn reader 1676, and treasurer oh 

29 Oct. 1676. Winnington went the Oxford 
circuit, ^ family having considerable in- 
fluence^ in the district, and his rise in the 
profession was rapid. Prince Rupert en- 
gaged him as standing counsel, and in 1672 
he was created king’s counsel and attomey- 


eneral to the Duke of York, On 17 Dec. 

672 he was knighted, 

Winnington’s fee-book from 1671 was 
preserved at his seat of Stanford Court in 
Worcestershire, and it shows that his income 
from the law in 1676 exceeded 4,000f. In 
December 1674 he was created solicitor- 
general, and by the king’s command he was 
returned to Parliament for the borough of 
Windsor on 19 Feb, 1676-7. He supported 
in 1678 the exclusion bill, and for this vote 
was deprived in January 1678-9 of the office 
of solicitor-general, and at the dissolution 
in that month lost his seat at Windsor. 
He represented Worcester city in the three 

arliaments of February 1678-9, September 

679, and March 1680.-1, and the borough 
of Tewkesbury from November 1692 to July 
1698. He refused to be raised to the bench 
in April 1689, but he was chairman of ways 
and means in the parliament which ended 
in October 1696. 

Winnington died on 1 May 1700, and 
was buried in the old church or Stanford, a 
monument being erected to his memory. 
By his first wife^, Elizabeth Herbert of 
Powick, he had an only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married in 1676 to Richard Dowdeawell, 
M.P., his colleague in the representation of 
Tewkesbury. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, third and youngest sister and coheiress 
of Edward Salwey of Stanford Court, and 
their issue was four sous and two daughters. 
Thomas Winnington [q.v.] was his grandson. 
He purchased the shares of the elder sisters 
in the estate of Stanford, and in 1674 he 
bought the leasehold interest under the 
crown of the manor of Bewdley. The 
Elizabethan mansion of Stanford Court was 
burnt on 6 Dec. 1882, and the valuable 
books and manuscripts in the old library 
were destroyed {Hist, MSS. Comm, 1st Rep. 
ap^pp. 63-^). An oval miniature portrait 
of Winnington in oil colours, by an unknown 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London ; another portrait by Lety belonged 
in 1866 to the mmily (Cat, Pirst Loan 
Bxhih, No. 933). 

He was famed until the age of sixty-four 
for his skill in riding and for his love of 
sport. Lord Somers was his pupil in the 
law, and had the run of his chambers, 
Winnington’s success in pleading is couplpd 
by Garth with that of South and Onely in 
preaching (JOispemary, canto v.) A letter 
from him is in Warner’s ' Epistolary Cu- 
riosities’ (1st ser. pp. 103-4), 

[Burke’s Peerage; Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 
368-9; Murray’s Worcestershire Handbook; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 65 ; Luttrell’s 
Hist. Relation, i. 6, 522; Le Neve’s Enights^ 
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p. 282; Williams’s Pari. Hist, of GloucestersWre, Winnin^on led a life of gallantry, and 
pp. 244-5, and Worcestershire, p. 99 ; Cooksey’s in mature life loved expense. Audrey, lady 
liord Somers, p. 25,] W. P. C. Townshend, was one of his friends, and her 

wishes often guided his action. He was 
WIZNIHNGTOI^, THOMAS (1695-1746), possessed of a very strong constitution, and 
politician, bom on 31 Dec. 1696, was the seemed destined for a great position in 
grandson of Sir Francis Winnington [q. v.], politics ; hut he died prematurely on 23 April 
and second son of Salwey Winnington, 1746, through the erroneous treatment of his 
many years member of parliament for Bewd- medical attendant, Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
ley, who married on 24 July 1690 Anne, Towards the end of March he had been 
s^nd daughter of Thomas Foley of Great ill with a cold, and on his return from the 
Witley, and sister of Thomas, lord Foley country on 6 April was suffering^ from fever, 
[see under Foley, Thomas]. He was edu- He was then su^ected to excessive purgings 
cated at Westminster school and at Christ and bleedings. The notoriety of the case pro- 
Church, Oxford, where he matriculated on duced pamphlets from Thomson, J. Camp- 
25 April 1713. In 1714 he was admitted bell, M.D., William Douglas, M.D., and 
student at the Middle Temple. He was from an anonymous hand in the ‘ Genuine 
said, while at Christ Church, to have been Tryal of Dr. Nosmoth.^ 
called^Penny’ Winnington, ^m his mean- winnington married, on 6 Aug. 1719, 
nessof disposition; a name so printed occurs Love, daughter of Sir James Eeade, hart., 
among the subscribers to Bishop Smalridge’s of Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire. She died 
‘Sixty Sermons^ (1724). on 25 June 1746, and their only child, 

"At a by-election on 31 Jan. 1726-6 Francis Reade Wixmington, was bom and 
'Winnington was returned to parliament for died in 1720. On the death of her only 
the borough of Droitwich, and represented brother in 1712 the family estates were 
it continuously until 1741. He was then partitioned among the sisters, and the estate 
dected both for it and the city of Worcester, of Brocket feU to her share. At Winning- 
and preferred to sit for the latter consti- ton’s death it was divided between his two 
tuency, which he represented until his death, sisters. It afterwards became celebrated as 
Though ‘ bred a tory,’ he soon became a the residence of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
zealous whig, and one of Walpole’s chief Palmerston. Winnington was buried in 
supporters, being rewarded for the change Stanford church, and a marble monument 
by appointment to high office. He was by Roubiliac was erected to his memory by 
lord of the admiralty from May 1780, and Sir Charles Hanbury Williams [q. v.], his 
in 1735 Lord Hervey pressed Walpole to friend, and Sir Edward Winnington, his heir, 
put him into the treasury as ‘ from his party The lines on it were by Williams, in whose 
mowledge and application of infinite use works are many references to Winnington. 
in the House of Commons ; ’ but he was then In sendii^ the news of his death to Mann, 
not liked by either king or queen, and Horace Walpole spoke of Winnington as 
WaIpole,much to Winnington’s resentment, ‘one of the first men in England jfrom his 
would not promote him on that occasion, parts and from his employment,’ without an 
From May 1736 to 1741 he served at the equal in public life, and as marked out to 
treasury, he was cofferer of the household "be the prime minister of England. His wit 
from April 1741 to 1743, and paymaster- was ‘ready and quick as it was constant 
general of the forces^ from December 1743 and unmeditated,’ but he lost reputation at 
to 1746, On 27 April 1741 he was created times through affecting to laugh at his own 
a privy counc^or. In August 17^, on want of principle. After his death there 
Pelham’s appointment as prime minister, appeared ‘ An Apology for the Conduct of 
W^pole, then Lord Orford, wrote to him, a late celebrated Second-rate Minister from 
‘ W umington must be had,’ "When the king 1729 to 17 46. W ritten by bimself and found 
mdi^von^ in 1746 to form an administra- among bis papers,’ the object of which was 
tlon under ^rds Bath and Carteret, he to prove that Winnington acted in the 
r^ied on Winnington being chancellor of interest of the Jacobites. His executors 
^e exchecraer amd leading the House of thoughtitnecessarytoadvertisethespurious- 
Cofflam|^,butWmiiington at his interview ness of this tract, and it was formally 
wnh George H timce defined to accept answered by several v^iters, including ‘ the 
ttepo^ Next day the king told him that author of the “Jacobite’s Journal,”’ i,e. 
as the mmestest man in his service he should Henry Tlelding. • 

have the Imoui of maldng the reconciliation Wmningtons portrait by Van Loo is in 

^ween the sov^eign and the Pelhams, the Guildhall, Worcester : he is depicted in 
(CoxB, FelMam^ u 9^ 111, 197, 288, 291). his robes as recorder of tbe city ; a portrait 
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in enamel by Zincke is in tke National 
Portrait Gallery, London. A print of kirn, 

< firom an original at Pontypool Park, was 
published on 1 Peb. 1802 * (Ooxe, Monmouth- I 
shirey p. 240). He is one of the six persons 
in Hogarth’s portrait group belonging to the I 
Earl of Uchester {Bxhih, of Old MaaterSy ! 
1889, No. 143). I 

[Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 368-70; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. v. 317, 370, 408 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Williams’s Pari. Bep. of Wor- | 
cestershire, pp. 102, 131 ; Walpole’s George II 
(1846 ed.), i. 174; Walpole’s Letters, i. passim, 
ii. 7-8, 19-20; Gent. Mag. 1746 p. 332, 1748 
p. 56 ; Ballantyne’s Carteret, p. 394 ; Hervey’s 
Memoirs (1884 edit.), ii. 158-64; New Foundling 
Hosp. for Wit, vi. 146-7 ; Almon’s Anecdotes, 
hi. 393-5.] W. P, C. j 

WINBAM, GEORGE, Loed Libber-! 
TOinsr (d, 1660), Scottish judge, son of James 
Winram of Liberton in Midlothian, was 
admitted advocate on 20 Dec. 1620. He 
was a friend of James Hamilton, third mar- I 
quis (afterwards first Duke) of Hamilton 
[q, V.], and after the abolition of episcopacy 
by the general assembly in 1638 he under- 
took the dangerous ta^ of presenting the 
assembly’s petition to the king in London. 
On receiving the petition Charles replied 
bitterly, * When they have broken mj head, 
they will put on my cowl.’ During his 
stay in England Winram was active in the 
cause of the covenant. His public letters, 
which were liable to be opened, ' were full 
of great feares and English braggs;’ but in 
his secret communications he made the Scots 
acquainted with the king’s real weakness 
(BahJiIB, Letters and Joumalsy i. 116, 187). 
He was one of the commissioners for Mid- 
lothian in the parliaments of 1643 and 1649, 
and was a member of numerous parlia- 
mentary committees. On 26 Aug. 1 d 43 he 
was nominated colonel of one of the regi- 
ments to be raised in Midlothian for the Eng- 
lish war {Acts of Scottish Lari, vi. i. 62 \ 
and on the same day; he was appointed a 
member of the committee to which it was 
entrusted to put the country in a posture of 
defence (tS. vi. i. 67). He was a member of 
the various committees appointed to carry 
on the war and to administer the functions 
of the executive. He was also selected by 
the general assembly as one of their repre- 
sentetives at the Westminster assembly of 
divines, and on 23 Feb. 1647 he received an 
allowance from parliament in that capacity, 
which on 26 March was ordered to be ^s- 
continued when the Earl of Lauderdale 
reached London {jJb. vi. i. 704, 813). hi Fe- 
bruary 1649, when the execution of Charles I 
rendered a breach with England probable, 


Winram was ^ain nominated colonel of 
one of the regiments to be raised in Mid- 
lothian {ib, TL, ii. 186, 187, 317, 411). In 
the same year eight of the ordinary lords of 
seiMion were removed, and Winram was one 
of those appointed in their stead on 8 March 
(ib. VI. ii. 283 ; Balpoue, Annals, iii. 390). 

In the meantime profound dissatisfaction 
was felt in Scotland at the course of events in 
Engird. Parliament, under the influence 
of Hamilton, resolved to attempt to open 
negotiations with Charles H, whom already 
on 6 Feb. they had conditionally proclaimed 
at Edinburgh. On 6 March Winram was 
chosen one of the commissioners to treat with 
Charles. The conditions proffered, however, 
were so severe that Charles, who had hopes 
in Ireland, declined to accede to them, and 
the deputation returned in June without suc- 
cess (BiJLilE, iii. 86-8, 610-21 ; Acts of 
Scottish Pari, vi. ii. 232 ; Baxpottr, Annals, 
iii. 408). In the course of the summer, 
however, Charles made new overtures to 
Argyll, and on 7 Aug. Winram was ap- 
pointed to reopen negotiations. When, how- 
ever, his instructions came to be drawn, they 
proved so unbending in the matter of the 
covenant that he refused to undertake the 
mission {Acts of Scottish Pari, vi. ii. 638, 
739, 740; Balpoue, iii. 417; Baillib, iii. 
90). He was finally induced to set out in 
October when the news of Cromwell’s suc- 
cess in Ireland raised hopes that Charles 
would prove less obdurate. Winram’s reluc- 
tance to undertake the mission is not sur- 
prising, for Sir John Berkel^ in a letter to 
Hyde remarks : ' I believe Libbertoun will 
think he hath made a good voyage if he 
escape with a broken pate. The gaflants in 
Jersey talkt of throwing him over the 
wuJI.’ He sailed from Leith on 11 Get., 
passed through Holland, where he held con- 
ferences with the English presbyterian 
exiles, and, accompanied by their agent, 
Silius Titus [q. v.], found Charles in Jersey. 
Charles was desirous of uniting the cove- 
nanters, engagers, and royalists in Scotland 
in one common movement, and, feeling 
that his presence would greatly assist such 
a project, he showed himself less obdurate 
than formerly on the matter of conditions. 
Winram returned to Edinburgh on 2 Feb. 
1649-60, with the intelligence that Charles 
would receive commissioners for farther 
treaty at Breda (Balpoiib, iv. 2, 6). In con- 
junction with John Kennedy, sixth earl of 
OassiHs [q. v.], and the other delegates, he 
took part in the conferences at Breda, and, 
although hindered by the presence of such 
a zealot as John Livingstone [q. v.], among 
the commissioners, signed the final agrees 
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meat off Heligoland on 21 _Jme 1650. On 
retuming to Scotland he joined the army 
and fought in the battle of Dunbar on 
3 Sept., where he was so severely wounded 
that he died eight days later (BAXPOTna, iv. 
98). . 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 1832, pp. 341-2; Balfour’s Annales of 
Scotian^ 1825, vols. iii. and iv.; Acts of the 
Parliaments of Scotland, voL vi. pa^im ; Letters 
and Papers illustrating the Relations between 
Charles 11 and Scotland in 1650, ed. (xardiner 
(Scottish Hist. Soc.) ; Baillie’s Letters and 
Papers {Bannatyne Club), index; Clarendon 
State Papers, 1773, vol. ii. App.; Masson’s Life 
of Milton, iv. 180; Carlyle’s Worl^jXV. 198, 230; 
Foster’s Scottish Members of Parliament ; Re- 
cords of the Heneral Assemblies of 164 6 and 1 647 
(Scottish Hist. Soc.), 1892 passim ; Hoskins’s 
Charles II in the Channel Islands, 1854, ii. 
358-62, 372; Select Biographies (Wodrow Soc.), 
1845, i. 169-81 ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 
h. 4, 32, 38, 39, 51, 57, 65, 66; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1650. p. 157.1 -E. I. C. 

mCTRAM, WYimAM or WIM- 
BAHAM, JOHN (1492 P-1582), Scottish 
reformer, descended from the Winrams or 
Winrahams of Kirkness or Ratho, Fifeshire, 
was bom about 1492. Entering^ the college 
of St. Leonard’s, St. Andrews, in 1613, he 
graduated B.A. 17 March 1616. As early 
at least as 1628 he was an inmate of the 
Augustinian monastery of St. Andrews, of 
which he became third prior in 1634 and 
sub-prior in 1636, the prior being Lord James 
Stewart (afterwards Earl of Moray), who 
was then in his minority. 

At the trial of George Wishart (1613 ?- 
1647) [q.v.] in 1546 Winram preached the 
opening sermon, the subject being ‘Heresy,’ 
which he very safely defined as ‘a false 
opinion defended with pertinacitie, cleiriye 
repugni^to the word of God’ (summary in 
iSrox, i. 160-161, and in LmxsiLY of 
Pitscotub's Chromcley pp. 469-60), In 
reahty the sermoncontamednothing to which 
Wishart himself would not have been will- 
ing to subscribe, and the general and colour- 
less character of its prepositions indicated 
at least a tendency towarcte toleration. That 
Wishait believed the sub-prior to be favour- 
ably disposed towards him may he inferred 
from the fact that while waiting in the 
castle of St. Andrews before execution it 
was for him he smit in order to make his 
confession. ‘ Go, fetch me/ he said, ‘ yonder 
man tJtafe preached this day, and I will make 
nay co^ession unto him’ (Kjtox, i. 168). 
Knox is unable ‘to show’ what Wishart 
said ‘ in ^bis ^>nfa^on,’ hut Lindsay aftbrms 
that Winram informed Beaton that Wishart 
had declared his innocence and asked the 


consent of Beaton that he should ‘ have the 
communion,’ which was refused (CAroww/e, 
p. 476). 

In regard to Knox, Winram adopted a 
similarly impartial attitude. He was pre- 
sent at Knox’s first sermon preached in the 
chapel of the castle of St. Andrews in 1647, 
and, after the sermon, called him before a 
convention of the grey and black friars in 
the yard of St. Leonard’s, not ‘ to hear as 
judge, but onty familiarly to talk.’ After 
arguing with Knox in a very half-hearted 
fashion, Winram left further discussion in 
the hands of Arbuckle, the ^*ey friar ; but 
Knox represents his own triumph in the 
argument as complete; and although the 
friars resolved that, as an antidote to Knox’s 
teaching, every learned man in the city, 
beginning with the sub-prior, should preach 
a series of sermons in the parish kirk, the 
sermons, according to Knox, were ‘ penned 
so as to oftend no man’ ( Works^ i. 193-201). 
Winram was present at the meeting of the 
provincial council held in Edinburgh in 
November 1549, at which special resolu- 
tions were passed for reforming the lives of 
the clergy (Robeetson, Stat. JSccles. Scot 
ii. 82-4) j and by some he is supposed to 
have been the author of the catechism, 
knovm generally as Archbishop Hamilton’s, 
approved by a provincial council held at 
Emnhurgh m January 1562, 

Although present at the trial of Walter 
Milne in 1658 and at a provincial council 
held in 1669, Winram cast in his lot vrith 
the reformers as soon as their cause seemed 
likely to prevail ; and, being nominated by 
the lords superintendent of Fife, 9 July 
1660, he was admitted at St. Andrews 
13 April 1661. He is sometimes included 
among those to whom was entrusted the 
compilation of the first confession of faith; 
but, on the contrary, it was to him and Wil- 
liam Maitland of Lethington that the confes- 
sion was submitted for revision, and they 
mitigated ‘the austeritie of maynie words 
and sentences which seemed to proceed 
rather of some evil-conceived opinion than 
of any sound judgment’ (Randolph to Cecil, 
7 Sept. 1660, in Knox, vi. 120). He was 
present at the parliament at which it was 
ratified, and spoke in its support (Randolph 
to Cecil, 19 Aug. tb. vi. 118), aud, after the 
ratification, was appointed one of a commis- 
sion to draw up the ‘Boobof Discipline ’(i5 
ii. 128). 

Winram is described by Quentin Kennedy 
as ‘ wonderfullie learnit baith in the New 
Testament, Auld Testament, and mekle 
mair [much more]’ (‘Ane Compendious 
Reasoning,’ in ib. vi, 167), and it is very 
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clear that he was more of a scholar than a 
controversialist. He seems not to have 
been specially enamoured of the puritanic 
Calvinism of the leading Scottish reformers, 
and in his final adherence to the Reforma- 
tion he was probably influenced mainly by 
considerations of expediency. At nearly 
every general assembly from 1662 to 1570 
complaint was made against him os super- 
intendent for slackness in visitation and 
preaching; and his ‘immersion in worldly 
affairs^ also gave offence to the more cen- 
sorious. 

As prior of Portmoak Winram was pre- 
sent at the Perth convention of 27 July 
1669 (^Bep, P. C. Scotl. ii. 2). He also 
attended the convention held at Leith in 
January 1672, at which the creation of the 
Hulchan’ bishops was authorised; and under 
the new arrangement he was made arch- 
deacon of the diocese, resigning the superin- 
tendentship of Fife to the new archbishop, 
and being designated instead superinten- 
dent of Strathearn. When Knox declined 
to inaugurate the new archbishop of St. 
Andrews, Winram, at the conclusion of 
Knox’s sermon, undertook that duty (O-ii/- 
DEEWoon, iii. 206-7). On the death of the 
archbishop in 1674 he resuined the superin- 
tendentship of Fife. As prior of Portmoak 
he attended a convention at Holyxood House, 
6 March 1674, and on 29 July 1680 he con- 
veyed the priory of Portmoak to St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews. He died 28 Sept.1682. 
Winram was married, 12 July 1664, to Mar- 
garet Stewart, relict of Ayton of Kmaldy. 

[Histories by Knox, Buchanan, Leslie, and 
Calderwood; Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. iUiii.; 
■Wodrow’s Biogra^ical Collections; Hew Scott’s 
Fasti Eccles. Scot. ii. 822-6.] T. F. H. 

WHSrSLOW, EDWARD (1696-1666), 
governor of Plymouth colony, horn at Droit- 
wich, near Worcester, on 18 Oct. 1696, 
grandson of Kenelm Winslow {d. 1607) of 
Kempsey, was the son of Edward Winslow 
(1660-1630 ?), who married as his second 
wife, at St. Bride’s, London, on 4 Nov. 
1694, Magdalene Ollyver. In 1617 young 
Edward Winslow ‘left his salt-boiling’ 
and went to Leyden, attracted possibly by 
the fame of the university there. He soon 
joined the English church (Bbowk, Pilgrim 
FatlierSf 1896, p. 131), and at Leyden on 
16 May 1618 he was married by John Robin- 
son (1576 P-1625) [q. V.], the pastor of the 
English congregation, to Elizabeth- Barker 
of Chetsum. In July 1620, with his wife 
and three servants, he sailed feom Delft 
Heaven in the Speedwell to Southampton, and 
thence in ffie Slayfiower, having decided to 


cast in his lot with the pilgrims to the new 
world. Hutchinson states that he was a 
gentleman of the best family of any of the 
Plymouth planters {Hist, of MassachmettSf 
i. 172), and this statement is borne out by 
the prefix of ‘ Mr. ’ to his name in the ‘ Cove- 
nant ’ drawn up by the settlers in November 
1620 before their disembarkation at Cape Cod. 
His wife died on 24 March 1020-1, and on 
12 May following he married Susannah 
(whose maiden name was Fuller), widow of 
William White, and mother oi Peregrine 
White (d. 1704), the first English child bom 
in New England. In the summer of 1621 and 
the spring of the following year Winslow was 
one of the two colonists selected to visit the 
sachem, Massasoit, at Pokanoket, on a diplo- 
matic errand. On a second visit to this 
sachem at Sowams, though his knowledge of 
therapeutics was of the slenderest, he man- 
aged to cure Massasoit of a distemper (March 
1623), and so to gain his goodwill towards 
the colonists. On 10 Sept. 1623 Winslow 
sailed for England in the ^n as agent for the 
colony, and while in London published a 
narrative of the settlement and a history of 
its transactions from December 1621, undhr 
the title ‘Good News from New England; 
or a True Relation of Things very remarkable 
at the Plantation of Plimoth in New Eng- 
land’ (1624, pp- 66, sm. 4to). La it he 
significantly warns idlers, beggars, and per- 
sons with ‘ a dainty tooth ’ from attempting 
to join the colony. In March 1624 he re- 
turned in the Charity from England, taking 
with other necessaries three heifers and a 
bull, the first neat cattle exported from the 
old country to the new. In the summer 
of 1624 he revisited England to represent 
the transactions and the needs of the colony 
to the adventurers. During his absence, at 
the annual election of 1624 Governor Wil- 
liam Bradford (1690-1667) [q.v.] having pre- 
vailed on the people of Plymouth to increase 
the number oi assistants tofive, Winslow was 
first elected to this office, in which he was 
continued by successive appointments until 
1647, with the exception of 1633, 1636, and 
1644, when he was chosen governor. In 
1635 he undertook another agency to Eng- 
land for the two colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, partly to obtainmoral support 
for the New England plantations against the 
threatened intrusion of the French on the 
east and the Dutch on the^ west, and partly 
to answer complaints which had been pre- 
ferred against me colony of Massachusetts 
and sgaonst Winslow in particular by Tho- 
mas Morton, a disaffected colonist who had- 
returned to England and obtained the ear 
of Laud (see Bbapfokb, Hist, ap. iv. 
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chusetts Mist CoU. iiL ; cf. Dotlb, English in 
ATnericayi. 161). The special charges brought 
against Winslow were that he, not being in 
holy orders but a mere layman, had taught 
publicly in church and had celebrated mar- 
riages. He admitted his occupation of the 
pulpit ‘ for the edification of the brethren,’ 
but pleaded that he had solemnised marriages 
only as a civil contract in his capacity as a 
ma^trate, and in the absence of a licensed 
minister. For these offences he was in July 
committed by Laud’s order to the Fleet 
prison. Thence in November he addressed a 
petition to the privy council (Cat State 
JPaperSj Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 167), which 
procured his release and his consequent return 
to New Plymouth. 

Winslow was chosen governor again for 
1636 and also for 1644, and two years later 
the colony of Massachusetts prevailed upon 
him to return to England in their behalf to 
answer some not ill-founded complaints of 
cruelty, raised by Samuel Gorton and others, 
and to defend them against the charges of 
religious intolerance and persecutii^ ten- 
dency by which they were assailed and 

Letters of John Winthrop, 1867, ii. 347). 
His Plymouth associates, includinff Brad- 
ford, Mpear to have disapproved of ms mis- 
sion (BKiDPOiD, Mist 1660, ad fin. ; Good- 
win, Pilgrim JRepublicj 1888, chap. Iv.) He 
sailed firom Boston in October 1646, and was 
not destined again to revisit the settlement 
wl^h he had made in Marshfield, and to 
which he had given the name of Oareswefi, 
after the ancestral seat of the Vanes. Upon 
arriving in London he lost no time in issuing 
a harsh anp^er to the party of toleration in 
* Hypocrisie Unmasked : by a Lrue Eola- 
tion of the Proceedings of the Governor i 
and Company of the Massachusetts against i 
Samuel Gorton, a notorious Disturber of! 
the Peace.’ Appended to this was a ch^ter I 
entitled 'A Brief Narration of the Ihue 
Grounds or Cause of the First Plantation 
of New England,’ which supplied the first 
connoted account in print of the pre- 
para^ozis in Leyden for removal to America, 
^d inmdentally preserved the substance of 
Jmin Eobinson’s farewell address to the 
departing portion of his flock. The whole 
tract was reissued without change in 1649 
^ of tolerating LeveUere in 
a Cavul ^te ’ (the supplementary chapter 
^ ]^nnted in YouWs ‘Chronicles of 
^PDgiiim,’1841). John Oluld and Wil- 
li^ Vassall [see under Vassall, John!, 
wh(^ ideas of toleration were considerably 
in advice of his time, as^ed WinsloVs 
champipn^n of New England religions 
policy in New England’s Jonas cast up at 


London ’ (1647), and Winslow, who held the 
pen of an able controversialist, retorted in 
his pungent ‘New England’s Salamander’ 
(1647, pp. 29, 8vo), 

In the meantime Winslow had attended 
several meetings of the commissioners for 
the affairs of New England. In answer to 
the charge that the Massachusetts rulers 
were intolerant or arbitrary, he had been 
specially instructed to say that they had 
four or five hundred express laws as near 
the laws of England as may be, and when 
th^ had no law they judged by the word 
of God ; while in reference to the offending 
scheme for a general government for New 
England, he was to assert for that colony 
the autonomous rights given them by their 
charter (cf. Winthrop, JoumaL ed. Savage* 
ii.806). The Earl of Warwiclc and Sir Henry 
Vane, both friends of New England, were 
now on the committee, and Window appears 
to have made a very favourable impression 
both for his clients and for himself ; this was 
confirmed by the active assistance he gave 
to the puritan movement for propagating 
the gospel in New England. A charter of 
incorporation for a society with this obiect 
bears date 27 July 1649, and W^inslow 
dedicated to the parliament in this same year 
a little tract called ‘ The Glorious Progress 
of the Gospel amongst the Indians of New 
England.’ His friend ‘ President Steele ’ (of 
the new Gospel Society) wrote to the New 
Eng^nd commissioners that Winslow was 
unwilling to be longer kept from, his family, 
but that his great acquaintance and influence 
with members of parliament required bis 
longer stay. During bis four years’ service 
Massachusetts had paid him only 300^. ; in 
view of his labours for the Indians he now 
received an additional 100 1 But the ‘ courtly 
pilgrim ’ found more remunerative employ- 
ment in England. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee for compounding, and 
when, in April 1660, the committees were 
reorganised, he was put upon the joint board 
of ‘The Committee for Sequestration and Ad- 
v^cement of Money and for compounding 
with Delinquents ’ at a salary of 300Z. a year 
{Cal, Proc, Comm,, Advance of Mo?ieg, 1888, 
Pref. p. xi). In September 1661 the council 
ordered a hundred narratives of the 
battle of Worcester to be delivered to him 
for transmission to New England (Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 362). 
During March and April 1662 he was 
endeavouring, but apparently without com- 
plete success, to obtain an exclusive grant 
for New Plymouth of the whole of the 
river Kennebec (z6. pp. 376, 378, 379). In 
J uly upon his petition a supply of ammuni- 
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tion was sent to New England, and a thou- 
sand swords by way of arming the colonists 
against the Dutch p. 386). In 1653 he 
issued his last tract, * A Platform of Church 
Discipline in New England ^ ^London, 4to). 
In June 1664 he was one ojt the commis- 
sioners appointed to determine the value 
of the English ships seized and destroyed 
by the king of Denmark, for which re- 
stitution was to be made, according to the 
treaty of peace made with the Protector on 
6 April. When Cromwell despatched the 
naval expedition against the Spanish in the 
West Indies under Penn and Venables, he 
appointed Winslow as chief of the three 
civil commissioners, Daniel Searle and Gre- 
gory Butler being the other two, who 
were to accompany and advise with the 
commanders. He was allowed a fixed salary 
of 1,000/. per annum, 600/. being paid him 
in advance (ib, p. 419). During the passage 
of the fleet from Hispaniola, whence it was 
repulsed, to Jamaica, which it captured, 
Winslow died of a fever, ag^avated by the 
intense heat, on 8 May 1666 (O.S.) He was 
buried at sea with a salute of forty-two guns. 
The following pious doggerel was inscribed 
to his memory, and perpetuated in Morton^s 
^Memorial' (1669) ; 

The eighth of May, west from Spaniola’s shore, 
God took from ns our grand commissioner, 
Winslow by name ; a man in chiefest trust 
Whose life was sweet and conversation just. 

By his second wife, Susannah, he had, with 
other issue, an only son, Josiah Winslow 
(1629-1680), who became a distinguished 
man in the colony ; was a magistrate, go- 
vernor, and in 1676 commander of the New 
England forces in the Indian war (see Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial, Addenda). Edward 
Winslow's widow survived until 1680, when 
she was buried in the Winslow burying- 
ground at Marshfield. 

The first colony owed much to Winslow, 
whose popularity as an administrator was 
strikingly attested by an appeal from several 
Barbadeans that he should be appointed 
their governor in place of Lord Willoughby. ; 
His birth and breeding gave him an advan- 
tage over most of his leflow emigrants, and 
Wint^op and the New England council 
did wisely in deputing him upon a mission 
to the English parliament, among the mem- 
bers of which he moved as one of themselves. 
Cromwell recognised his value and his 
integrity tod kept him constantly employed 
in responsible posts. 

Winslow's dark features and dignified 
figure are- well portrayed in an oil painting 
executed in England m 1651, when he was 


fifty-six years old. The original, which is 
the only authentic likeness of any of the 
‘ Mayflower pilgrims,' is now the property of 
a descendant, Isaac Winslow (cf. Mass, Coll. 
vii. 286, and Proc, x. 36), Engravings, not 
distinguished by uniformity as regards like- 
ness, have been executed for Young's ‘ Chro- 
nicles of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ Moore's ‘ Ame- 
rican Governors,’ Bartlett’s * Pilgrim Fathers,’ 
Morton’s ‘ Memorial ' (Boston, 1865), Win- 
8or's‘ History of America ’ (iii. 277), and Ap- 
pleton's ‘ Cyclopsedia.' Winslow's chair is 
engraved for Young's ' Chronicles ' (p. 238) ; 
this and other relics are preserved in Pilgrim 
Hall at (New) Plymouth. Winslow's estate 
of Marshfield subsequently passed into the 
possession of Daniel Webster. 

In addition to the works mentioned, 
Winslow was joint author with Governor 
William Bradford (1690-1657) [q.v.] of the 
^ Diary of Occurrences ’ or chronicle of the 
Cape Cod colony (November 1620 to Decem- 
ber 1621), which was printed in London as 
‘ Journal of the Beginning and Proceeding of 
the English Plantations settled at Plymouth 
in New England,' with a preface signed by 
G. Mourt. Mourt's * Relation,' as it is often 
described, was abridged by Purcbas in his 
' Pilgrimes,' andreproduced in the abbreviated 
form in ^ i Massachusetts BGstorical Collec- 
tions,' viii. 203-9 ; the parts of the original 
omitted in the abridgement were published 
in ‘II Massachusetts Historical Collections,' 
ix. 26-74 ; the whole was printed in Young's 
‘Chronicles,' and separately, with notes by 
W.T. Harris, New York, 1862. Winslow's 
‘ GoodNewes ' (mentioned above) was in con- 
tinuation of Mourt’s ‘ Relation.' Copies of all 
Winslow's tracts are in the British Museum 
Library. 

[Full biographies of Winslow are given in 
Belknap's ^ericau Biographies (1794-8), in 
J. B. Moore's Memoirs of American Governors 
(New York, 1846, i. 93-138), and in D. P. 
Holton's Winslow Memorial (New York, 1877, 
voL i. Introd.) Nximerous details as to tbe family 
are to be found in the New England Hist, and 
Geneal. Register, 1850, 1863, 1867, 1870, 1872, 
1877, and 1878, and in Savage's Genealog. Diet, 
of First Settlers in New England.] T*S. 

WINSLOW, FORBES BENIGNDS 
(1810-1874), physician, ninth son of Thomas 
Winslow, a captain in the 47tli regiment of 
foot, tod his wife, Mary Forbes, was bom at 
Pentonville in August 1810. BKs father 
was a direct desceudant of Edward Winslow 
[q.v.] The fainily lost their American pro- 
perty in the war of independence and came 
to England. After education at University 
Oollege,London, and at the Middlesex Hospi- 
tal, imeie he was a pupil of Sir Charles Bell 
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[q. T.], he became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1835, and 
graduated M.D. at Aberdeen in 1849. He 
had to pay the expenses of his own medical 
education, and did so by acting as a reporter 
for the ' Times ’ in the gallery of the J&ouse 
of Commons, and by writing small manuals 
for students on osteology, and on practical 
midwifery. In 1839 he published anony- 
mously ‘Physic and Physicians,* in two 
Tolumes, a collection of miscellaneous anec- 
dotes about physicians and surgeons; and 
in 1840 ‘ The .^atomy of Suicide,* an en- 
deavour to demonstrate that most suicides 
are not criminal, but are victims of mental 
disease. This was followed in 1843 by ‘ The 
Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,* and in 
1845 by * The Incubation of Insanity.* He 
was now regarded by the public as an au- 
thority in cases of insanity, and in 1847 
opened two private lunatic asylums at Ham- 
mersmith, where he employed the humane 
method of treating lunatics which is now 
umversal, but was then regarded as on its 
trial. He founded the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of Psychological Medicine * in 1848, and con- 
tinued it for sixteen years. When the Earl 
of Derby was installed as chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, the honorary degree of 
D.CX. was conferred on Winslow on 9 June 
1853, 33fe continued to write numerous papers 
on insanity and on its relation to the laws, 
and in 1860 published ‘On the Obscure 
Disea^ of the Brain and Mind,* a work 
containing m^y interesting cases. In 1865, 
after recovering ^m a serious illness, he 
wrote ‘ Light and its Influence * and a short 
essay ‘On Uncontrollable Drunkenness.* He 
was examined beforea committee of the House 
of Commons in 1872 on this subject. The 


hsh, and he seems to have resided in England 
before 1799. He appears to have been pri- 
marily a company-promoting ‘expert,* but 
he was specially interested in the question 
of economic fuel, and in 1802, being then 
in Frankfort, he made a visit to Paris ex- 
pressly to investigate the thermo-lamps which 
Philippe Lebon (d, 1804) had first exhibited 
in 1786, and for which he had obtained a 
brevet in 1799. William Murdock [q. v 1 
bad been working in England upon some- 
what similar lines (traced in the first in- 
stance, he admits, ‘ by Dr. John Clayton, as 
fax back as 1739 *), and his experiments first 
yielded gas as a practical illumxnant between 
1792 and 1798, when he erected gasworks 
at the well-known Soho manufactory of 
Boulton & Watt, near Birmingham. A like 
project had been entertained by Archibald 
Cochrane, ninth earl of Dundonald [q. v.l 
in 1782-3 ; but, except in the case of Mur- 
dock and Lebon, experiments in gas-lighting 
had not progressed further than ‘philoscH 
phical fireworks,* such as were exhibited by 
a German named Diller (dJ. 1789) in London. 
Diller appears to have taken his ‘ fireworks * 
to Paris and exhibited them to the Acad^mie 


in crmunal cases was largely due to his in- 
fluence, and he was called as awitnessinmanv 
celebra^ trials. He died at Brighton on 
3 Ma^ 1874, and was buried at Epping. 
The Medical Oirculp* for 16 March 1863 
contains his portrait, engraved fi:om a 


pursued the same studies. 

Medical Journal, 1874, vol. i. ; Medi- 
^ Gu^, m^voL ii.; Lancet, 14 March 
1874; Jour^ «f Psychological Medicine, 1875 
vol. u, edited by L. S. Winslow, M.D, ; Works 1 

If M *** 

™)^IOK ALBERT 
(176^1830), of the pioneers of gas- 
lights, sm of Friedrich Albrecht WiiSer 
was beam m Brunswick in 1763. There is 
re^ to that he was educated 
m Hamburg, where he early acquired Eng- 


by Oartwright at the Lyceum Theatre in 
May 1800 ( JiVics, 17 May ) . The inhabitants 
of London were, nevertheless, extremely 
sceptical as to the feasibility of gas-lighting 
when Winsor returned to 'England at the 
close of 1803 and commenced a series of 
lectures at the Lyceum Theatre (for an 
advertisement of the lectures see Times, 
21 Sept. 1804). He kept secret as a profound 
mystery his method of procuring and puri- 
fying the gas ; but he showed the method of 
conveying it to the different rooms of a 
house. He exhibited a chandelier ‘in the 
form of a long flexible tube suspended from 
the ceiling communicating at the end with 
a burner, designed with much taste, being 
a cupid grasping a torch with one hand and 
holding the tube with the other.* He ex- 
plained how the form of the flame could be 
modified, and demonstrated that the flame 
was not liable to be extinguished by wind 
or rain, that it produced no smoke, and did 
not scatter dangerous sparks. His perse- 
verance and sanguine temper are said to 
have been of the greatest service in making 
the matter known to the public, but he 
was deficient both in chemical knowledge 
and in mechanical skill. He obtained a hold 
over the mmd of a retired coach-maker 
mmed Kenzie, who lived in Queen Street, 
Hyde Park, and this patron lent him his 
premises for gasworks, 
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On 18 May 1804, being then ‘ of Cheap- 
side, merchant,’ Winsor obtained a patent 
(No. 2764) for an * improved oven, stove, or 
apparatus for the purpose of extracting in- 
flammable air, oil, pitch, tar, and acids, and 
reducing into coke and charcoal all kinds of 
fael’(.4ww. Reg. 1804, p. 826). Towards the 
close of 1806 Winsor removed his exhibi- 
tion to 97 Pall Mall, where early in 1807 
he ^lighted up a part of one side of the 
street, which was the first instance of this 
kind of light being applied to such a pur- 
pose in London’ (Matthew, RCut, Sketch of 
Gas-IAghting^ 1827). His gas was sneered 
at as offensive, dangerous, expensive, and 
unmanageable, but Winsor was not deterred 
from his purpose. Besides a number 01 
bombastic pamphlets and advertisements, he 
issued at the close of 1807 a flaming pro- 
spectus of ‘ The New Patriotic Imperial 
and National Light and Heat Company.’ 
He calculated that if the operations which 
he proposed were properly conducted the 
net annual profits would amount to over 
229,000, OOO;., and that after giving over 
nine-tenths of that sum towards the re- 
demption of the National Debt, there would 
still remain a total profit of 670/. to be paid 
to the subscribers for every 6/. of deposit.’ 
Winsor is said to have raised nearly 60,000/. 
by subscription, but, large as was the 
amount, he was not enriched by it, for the 
whole was expended upon his projects. The 
retort in which he distilled was ^an iron 
vessel, similar to a pot with a lid, well 
fitted and luted to the top of it. To the 
centre of the lid a pipe was fixed to convey 
the gas to his condensing vessel, which was 
a circular cistern, made of a conical form, 
broader at the bottom than at the top ; it 
was divided into two or three separate com- 
artments, and the plates that formed the 
ivision were perforated with a great num- 
ber of holes, in order to spread the gas as it 
passed through them, to purify it from the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia.’ But 
this operation was very imperfectly per- 
formed, and the gas, being burnt in an ex- 
tremely impure state, emitted a pungent 
smell. To improve this he had recourse to 
lime as apuri&r, with moderately success- 
ful results. His pipes were mostly of lead, 
only those parts which connected them 
with the burners being made of copper, and 
his burners were argands, jets, and bats- 
wings. On 20 Feb. 1807 Winsor obtained 
a second patent (No. 3016) for a new gas 
furnace and purifier; his later patents (Nos. 
3118 and 8200) for refining the gas so as 
to deprive it of all disagreeable odour during 
combustion are dated 3 March 1808 and 


7 Feb. 1809. On 3 Aug. 1809 he obtains 
a patent (No. 3263) for ' a fixed and move- 
able telegraphic lighthouse, for signals of 
intelligence m rain, storm, and darkness.’ 

In 1809, after having moderated the terms 
of his pro^ectus, Winsor supported the 
Light and Heat Company’s ap^cation to 
parliament for a charter. The application 
was opposed by William Murdock and James 
Watt the younger. Henry Brougham on 
their behalf launched the shafts ojf his ridi- 
cule against the financial side of the scheme 
as expounded in Winsor’s advertisements, 
and Walter Scott "wrote that he must be a 
madman who proposed to light London with 
smoke. The bill was thrown out, but the 
‘Westminster Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany,’ as the corporation now termed them- 
selves, obtained their act on 9 June 1810. 
They were henceforth advised, not by Win- 
sor, but by Samuel Clegg [q . v.], an old dis- 
ciple of Murdock. 

Winsor proceeded to Paris in 1815, his 
‘brevet d’importation’ being dated 1 Dec. 
1815, and he set to work at once to found 
a gas-lighting company in that city. In 
order to conciliate hVench opinion, he stated 
that in 1802 he had been one of the first to 
render tribute to Lebon as the original in- 
ventor of the gas oven (Journal des JD4bats^ 
9 July 1823), In January 1817 he lit up 
the Passage des Panoramas with gas, which 
he applied next to the Luxembourg and the 
Od6on arcade, but his company made small 
progress and was liquidated in 1819. Little 
lurHier advance seems to have been made 
in Paris until the formation of the Manby- 
Wilson company about 1828. With this 
firm Winsor is not knovm to have been 
connected. He died at Paris on 11 May 
1830 (Times, 17 May), and was buried in 
the cemetery of P6re La. Chaise. A cenotaph 
was erected to his memory in Kensal Green 
cemetery with the inscription, ‘ At evening 
time it shall be light. — ^2ach. xiv. 7.’ 

A son, Feedbbick Aebebt Winsor, 

‘ junior ’ (1797-1874), of Shooter’s HiU, bom 
at Vienna in 1797, married, in June 1819, 
Catherine Hunter of Brunswk Square, 
London (Monthlg Mag. xlvii. 664). He 
was called to the bar pom the Middle Tem- 
ple on 31 Jan. 1840, and obtained a patent 
(No. 9600) for the ‘ production of l^ht ’ as 
late as J anuary 1843. An excellent linguist, 
he was for many years director and secretary 
of the French Protestant Homital. He died 
on 7 June 1874, a^d 77 (Lam Times, 18 J uM. 

Winsor’s publications include: L ‘De- 
scription of the Thermo-lamp invented by 
Lebon of Paris, published with remarks-hy 
F. A, W of London,’ in parallel 
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columns of English, French, and German, 
Brunswick, 1802, 4to ; dedicated to Charles 
William Ferdinand, dnhe of Bnms'wick. 
This was reissued in English alone with 
some additions in 1804 as ^ Account of the 
most ingenious and important National 
Discovery for some Ages. 2. * The Supe- 
riority of the New Patent Coke over the 
use of Coals in Family Concerns, dis- 
played every Evening, at the Large Theatre, 
Lyceum, Strand, hy the New Imperial 
Patent Light Stove (F. A.Winsor, patentee),’ 
[1806]. 3. * Analogy between Animal and 
Vegetable Life. Demonstrating the bene- 
ficial application of the Patent Light Stoves 
to all Green and Hot Houses,’ 1807. Win- 


sor here calls himself ‘ Inventor and patentee 
of the gas lights.’ 4. National Deposit 
Bank; or the Bulwark of British Security, 
Credit, and Commerce, in all times of Dm- 
ficulty, Changes, and Eevolutions,’ 1807. 
6. ‘ Mr. W. Nicholson’s Attack in his “PMlo- 
sophicjd Journal ” on Mr. V^sor and the 
National Light and Heat Company, with 
Mr. "Wlnsor’s Defence; also a short His- 


phlets of minor importance are enumerated 
in the Patent OMce Library catalogue. 

[Matthews’s Historical Sketch of the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of Gas-Lighting, 
1827, diap. iv. and Appendix ; Annual Biogr. 
and Obituary, 1831, p. 508 ; Gent. Mag. 1830, ii. 
89 ; The Beport of Jas, Lnd. Grant and trustee 
of the- fond for assisting Mr. Winsor in his ex- 
perimente, May 1808 ; John Taylor’s Memoirs 
of my Life, 1832, L 41 ; Croft’s Kensal Green 
Cemeteiy, p. 20 ; Smiles’s Inrention and In- 
dnstry, pp. 142-3 ; A Letter to a Member of 
Parliament 60 m Mr. William Mnrdock, 1809, 
ed. Prosser, 1892; Samuel Clegg’s Coal Gas^ 
1841, introduction; Gas Journal, 1883, xlii. 
489 sq. ; Nicholson’s Journal, 1 Jan. 1807, p. 
73; Ann. Reg. 1804 p. 825, 1807 p. 855, 1808 
ii, 134; Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 178 ; Notes 
and Queries, 6 th ser. x. 206, xii. 494 , 8 th ser. 
ii. 85; London Magazine, December 1827 • All 
the Year Round. 5 Oct. 1867; New York En- 
gmeermg Magazine, vi. 223 ; Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
1819, art. * Gas ; ’ Penny Cyclopedia, xi. 86 • 
^de Encydop^die, art ‘felairage;’ notes 
kindly famished by R.B. Prosser, esq.] T S 

(/.1648- 

1W2), ‘digger' or ‘leveller,’ was a Lanca- 
to ma^ bat his parentage and birthplace 
uye act ^wa identified. He came iatonotice 
m A.p^ 1649 as the leader, with William 
Jfivei^ of a small paiW of men who beaan 
srane waste land at St. George’s 

ttat It was an aadeniahle Mnity that the 
c<»nnM»pe(^leonght to dig, plow, plant,and 


dwell upon the commons, without hiring 
them or paying rent to any.’ The diggers 
being removed by the authorities, Winstanley 
wrote * A Letter to the Lord Fairfax and his 
Councell of War, with divers Questions to 
the Lawyers and Ministers,’ 1649, 4to ; 
reprinted in ^ Harleian Miscellany ’ (ed. 
Park, viii. 686). Everard, in conjunction 
with Winstanley and others, wrote a pam- 
phlet, ' The True Levellers Standard,’ 1649, 
in defence of these proceedings, and was 
afterwards imprisoned at Kingston. Win- 
stanley, along with John Barker and Thomas 
Star, was also arrested, and he was sentenced 
to pay 97. 11^. Id. for fine and costs. The 
three men then addressed an ^ Appeal to the 
House of Commons, desiring their Answer; 
whether the Common People shall have the 
quiet enjoyment of the Commons and Waste 
Land, or whether they shall be under the 
will of Lords of the Manner still,’ 1649. 

Winstanley also published the following 
tracts on the same matter: 1. <A Vindi- 
cation of those whose Endeavours is only 
to make the Earth a Common Treasury, 
called Diggers,’ 1649. 2. ^ A Watchword 
to the City of London and the Armie/ 
1649. 8. ^A Declaration from the Poor 
Oppressed People of England,’ 1649. 4. * A 
New^ Yeers Gift to the Parliament and 
Ajnnie : shewing what the Kingly Power is, 
and that the Cause of those they call the 
Diggers is the Life and Marrow of that 
Cause the Parliament hath declared for and 
the Army fought for,’ 1660. 6. ‘An Appeal 
to all Englishmen to judge between Bondage 
and Freedome,’ 1660. 6. ‘ The Law of Free- 
dom in a Platform, or True Magistracy Re- 
stored. Humbly presented to Oliver Crom- 
well . . . wherein is declared, what is Kjngly 
Govemment, and what is Commonwealth^ 
Government,’ 1652. An interesting memo- 
rial to the council of state was presented by 
Winstanley and John Palmer in vindication 
of the diggers in 1649 (wrongly dated in 
Cal State Papers, Dorn. 1663-4, p, 388); 
A stirring ‘Digger’s Song,’ probably written 
by Winstanley, is printed in the ‘ Clarke 
Papers’ (ii. 221). His writings mentioned 
above^ show him to have been an absolute 
socialist. In the scheme which he gravely 
put before Cromwell in the ‘ Law 01 Free- 
dom ’ there were to be no lords of manor, 
lawyers, landlords, or titbe-supported cler^ ; 
nor was the use of money to be allowed. Mr* 
G. P. Gooch, in his ‘English Democratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth Century ’ (1898, 
PP- 206-26), shows that Winstanley was 
a clear-headed teacher of communistic 
princi^es, then strange but now familiar. ' 

In the following religious treatises he ex- 
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pressed his views against the old and then 
existing systems of Christian belief and ec- 
clesiastical government. He was a univer- 
salist, and his works are perhaps the earliest 
in English in which that doctrine is en- 
forced: 1. ^The Breaking of the Day of 
God/ 1648; some editions 1649. 2. ^The 
Mysterie of God concerning the whole Crea- 
tion, Mankinds, ’ &c., 1648; another edit. 
1649. 3. ^The Saints Paradise, or the 

Fathers Teaching the only Satisfaction to 
Waiting Souls/ 1649. 4. ' Truth lifting up 
his Head above Scandals, wherein is declared 
what God, Christ, Father, Sonne, Holy 
Ghost, Scriptures, Gospel, Prayer, Ordinances 
of God, are,^ 1649 and 1650. 6. * The New 
Law of Righteousness Budding Forth, in 
restoring the whole Creation from the Bond- 
age of the Curse,^ 1649. The above five 
tracts were collected and published together 
in December 1649. 6. ‘Fire in the Bush. 
The Spirit Burning, not Consuming, but 
Purging Mankinde,” 1660, In the dedica- 
tion, to his ‘ Countrymen of the county of 
Lancaster,’ prefixed to the ‘ Mysterie of God/ 
he describes himself as not a learned man. 
Thomas Comber, afterwards dean of Durham, 
in his ‘ Christianity no Enthusiasm/ 1678, 
attempted to show that Winstanley and his 
associates were the real founders of the 
quaker sect. 

[Artide by W. A. Abram in Palatine Note- 
book, iii. 104, iv. 96 ; Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
1732, pp. 396-7, 448; Nath. Stephens’s Plaine 
and Easie Calculation of the Name of the 
Beast, 1656, p. 267 ; Carlyle’s Cromwell, pt. v., 
‘The Levellers;* Clarke Papers, ed. Firth 
(Camden Soc.), ii. 211, 217 ; G-ardiner’s Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, 1894-7, i. 47, ii. 
5 ; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, ii, 652, iii. 
267 ; Bussell Smith’s Cat. of Topogr. Tracts, 
1878, p. 376 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 
185; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Co-operative News, 
13 April 1896, p. 361 ; notes kindly supplied 
by the Bev. A. Gordon.] C. W. S. 

^WINSTANLEY, HAMLET (1698- 
1766), painter and engraver, the second son 
of William Winstanley, a reputable trades- 
man in Warrington, Lancashire, ‘who 
brought up all his children to good school 
learnmg/ was bom at Warrington in 1698. 
In 1707 he was placed under the tuition of 
Samuel Shaw, rector of the parish and 
maister of the Boteler free grammar school 
of his native town. The remarkable talent 
shown by the young Hamlet in rough draw- 
ings which he made with crayons attracted 
the notice of John Finch, rector of Winwick 
and brother of the Earl of Nottingham. He 
gave the boy free access to his collection of 
paintings and every encouragement to pursue 


the career of an artist, finally smoothing the 
way for him to study in London at the aca- 
demy of painting, founded in 1711, in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under 
the^ auspices of Sir Godfrey Kneller. He re- 
mained in London three years, deriving great 
benefit, as he always Mly acknowledged, 
from the personal supervision of Kneller, and 
returned to Warrington in 1721 upon an ex- 
press commission tc^aint the portrait of Sir 
Edward Stanley. The success of this por- 
trait led to his introduction to James Stan- 
ley, tenth earl of Derby, and the earl was so 
pleased with Winstanley’s work that he 
ordered him to come and p'aint for him at his 
seat at Kno wsley . During the next two years 
he painted several landscapes and portraits, 
including one of the earl, and, says n con- 
temporary memoir written either by hhnself 
or by his brother, Peter Winstanley, ‘he 
merited esteem so much that his lordship 
advised him and gave him noble exceeding 
good encouragement to go to Rome in 1723, 
as he did, to compleat his study in painting, 
as perfect as possible to be attained. And 
in order thereto his lordship got letters of 
credit, and recommendation for Mr. Win- 
stanley to a certain cardinal at Rome, to 
whom his lordship sent a present of a large 
whole piece of the very best black brad cloth 
that London could produce, with a prospect 
to introduce Mr. Winstanley into what 
favours he had occasion for, to view all the 
pracipal paintings, statues, and curiositys of 
Rome, and to copy some curious pictures 
(that could not be purchas’d for money) 
which Lord Derby had a desire of, and he 
employed him whUe he stayed at Rome and 
at Venice awhile, in all about two years, for 
he came home in 1726.' While at ^me he 
heard of the death of Kneller, whom he re- 
ferred to as ‘a particular friend, his great 
master.’ The sketches of Rome and studies 
of antique figures drawn by Winstanley, 
while bearing very distinctly the impress of 
the taste of the period, exhibit some masterly 
qualities. The British Museum purchased 
two fine examples of pen and wash drawings 
by Winstanley in 1870. He executed large 
copies of the ‘Graces,’ by Raphael, in the 
Famesina Palace at Rome, and of the ‘Tri- 
umph of Bacchus/ by Garacci, in theFamese. 
His etchings from pictures by old masters 
(mcluding Ribera, Rembrandt, Vandyck, 
Carlo Dolci, Tintoretto, Titian, Rubens, Cy- 
ders, and Salvator Rosa), in the possession 
of the Earl of Derby, fully entitle him to 
the high place assigned him in Wal^le’s 
‘ Catalogue ’ of early en^vers in En^pand. 
These etdiings, executed fpr the most part 
during 1728-9, were bound together in a 
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portfolio known as the Knowsley GaUeiy, 
with an obsequious dedication to the ^ari 
of Derby. Walpole does not seem to have 
Imown "^^stanley as a portrd^pamter, 
hut the portraits he executed of the btan- 
levs of John Blackbume, of Samuel Peploe, 
bishop of Chester, and Jonathan Patten of 
Manchester, are said to he most fai^tui 
likenesses. Several of his portraits have 
been etched or engraved; that of the Eari ot 
Derby was retouched by Gerard Van der 
Gucht to enhance the effect ; the portrait of 
Edward Waddington [q. v.], bishop of Chi- 
ehester, painted in 1730, w^ ew^ed in 
mezzotint by Faber; and that of Francis 
Smith, the architect, by A. N. Haec^n 
(Dopd, Manusaipt Memirs of English Bn~ 
aravenX A few of his landscape and other 
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ings in the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. He 
spent his later years at Warrington, where 
he built Stanley Street, and named it after 
his patrons at Knowsley. He died at War- 
rin^nonlS May 1766. A tombstone m 
Warrington churchyard thus commemorates 
his burial ; * Hamlet Winstanley, second son 
of William & Ellen Winstanley, an eminent 
portrait- painter, 20 May 1766, aged 61.' His 
^lleetions of copper-plates and prints are 
stated by Walpole to have been sold by 
auction at Essex House on 18 March 1762. 

A three-quarter-length portrait of Hamlet 
Winstanley m painting dress, by the artist 
himself, dated inl730, was engraved inmezzo' 
tmt by G. Faber, and was engraved in line by 
J. Thompson for Walpole's * Anecdotes of 
Painting,' 1888, iii. 236 (cf. J. 0. Smith, 
JBrit Messo. FortraitSj p. 446). 

[Biographical Memoranda, made in 1776 by 
Peter Winstanley, and contributed to Notes and 
Queries (6th ser. viii. 404) with some comments 
by (Sir) George Scharf (these particulars are 
wrongly assigned in the index to ‘Herbert* 
Winstanley) ; Addit. MS. 33407, f. 159; Ey- 
lands’s Local Gleanings, 187 7 j p« 637 ; Memoir 
of Hamlet Winstanley, Warrington, 1883 ; Brit. | 
Mus, Cat The notices in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
aoid in Eedgrave wrongly assume that the painter 
was the son of Henry Winstanley, the engineer 
and engraver.] T. S. 

WINSTAHLETjHEmY (1644-1703), 
en^ew and engraver, baptised at Safiron 
Waite on 31 March 1644, was eldest son 
of Henry Winstanley (<f. 1680) of Saffron 
Walf^ William Winstaadey [q. v.] was 
hk unde. In 1666 he was a * porto' in 
the sarvke cf James Howard, third earl of 
Suffolk [q-vj He was enmloyed on Suf- 
fdk'a buudin^ at Audley Ena, and when, 
jearly in 16^, Suffolk sold the place to 


Charles II, Winstanley was transferred to 
the king’s service, and became clerk of the 
works there and at N ewmarket (Bba ybroozb, 
Avdley Bnd, pp. 89-266). Winstanley en- 
graved and published a set of twenty-four 
plans and views of Audley End, one of which 
hears date 1676. The completed set were 
dedicated in 1688 to James II, the Earl of 
Suffolk (former owner), and Sir Christopher 
Wren. The original issue (18^ in. by 14 in. ) 
was followed by a smaller set in quarto 
(Bbatbeookb, p. 86), and the plates were 
afterwards reissued as a supplement to the 
' Britannia Illiistrata ’ of Johannes Kip [(j. v.] 
W'mstanley obtained a certain notoriety Irom 
the whimsical mechanisms with which he 
embellished or encumbered his house at 
Littlehury in Essex; he was also the in- 
ventor and proprietor of a place of entertain- 
ment known as the Water Theatre at the 
^ lower end of Piccadilly.' 

Either on the strength of this reputation 
or at his own suggestion, he was permitted 
in 1696 to furnish the authorities of Trinity 
House with a design for a lighthouse to be 
placed on the Eddystone rock off Plymouth, 
The design was accepted, but his first pro- 
ject was succeeded by one, if not two, modi- 
fications. The solid base, twelve feet high 
and fourteen feet in diameter, was, after 
two years' work, increased to a diameter 
of sixteen feet, and the superstructure was 
erected to a total height of eighty feet from 
rock to vane. At this stage the building 
is said to have been drawn on the spot by 
Jaaziell Johnston, and an engraving of the 
drawing is given in Smeaton's ^ Edystone 
Lighthouse.' In June 1697, while working 
at Eddystone, he was carried off by a French 
privateer, and the work destroyed. Early in 
July, owing to the admiralty's intervention, 
he was exchanged (LirTTEELi, Brief Relatmi, 
iv. 245, 247, 261). In the fourth year of the 
work the solid base was increased to a diameter 
of twenty-four feet, and its height raised to 
nearly twenty feet. In the same year (1700) 
the superstructure of the lighthouse appears 
to have been completed from a fresh design. 
The whole was a fantastic erection, largely 
composed of wood; the stonework of the 
base being bound with copper or iron. The 


a very rare perspective view made by Win- 
stanley himself. The entire structure was 
swept away on the night of 26 Nov. 1703, 
carrying with it the unfortunate designer, 
who had gone out to superintend some re- 
pairs. John Smeaton [q. v.] suggests that 
an insufficient knowledge of cements was 
one cause of Winstanley's failure. 
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As late as 1712 the house at Littlebury 
and the * Water Theatre ’ were maintained as 
shows bj Winstanley’s widow, and exhibited 
at a charge of twelvepence a head {Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser, ii. 466-7 ; Essex Eeview, 
1893, ii, 63). 

[Arch. Publ. Society’s Dictionary ; Smeaton’s 
Edystone Lighthouse ; Worth’s History of Ply- 
mouth, 1890, pp. 146-7.] P. W. 

WINSTANLEY, JOHN (1678 P-1760), 
.verse-writer, seems to have been an Iriah- 
^ man, and was bom about 1678 (he himself 
states that he was sixty-seven years of age 
in 1746; Eoems, 1761), Nothing is known 
of his career beyond the fact that he died in 
1750, as stated in the preface to the second 
series of his poems, published under the edi- 
torship of his son in Dublin in 1761. He is 
described on the title-pages of his volumes 
as a fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, but 
he is not mentioned in Todd’s * List of Gra- 
duates.’ His verse, which is often amus- 
ing and clever, seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of writers upon the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Irish writers. There is a fine en^aved 
portrait of Winstanley prefixed to his ^ Poems 
written occasionally,’ Dublin, 1742, 8vo; 
among the subscribers were Swift, the Earl 
of Hoscommon, Pope, and Colley Cibber. 

[O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 262-3 ; 
O’Donoghue’s Humour of Ireland.] D. J. O’D. 

WINSTANLEY, THOMAS (1749- 
1823), scholar, bom in 1749 at Winstanley 
in the parish of Wigan, Lancashire, was 
the son of John Winstanley of Winstanley, 
He entered Manchester grammar school on 
25 June 1766, and matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, on 24 March 1768, 
graduating B.A. on 10 Oct. 1771, M.A. on 
17 June 1774, B.D. on 6 Dec. 1798, and D.D. 
on 11 Dec, of the same year. He was 
elected a fellow of Hertford College, and on 
the death of Thomas Warton (1728-1790) 
[g. V.] he was elected Camden professor of 
history in 1790. In the same year he was pre- 
sented by Sir John Honey wood to the living 
of Steyning in Sussex, which he resigned in 
1792. On 17 May 1794 he was collated to 
the prebendal stall of Ca ddington My or in St. 
Paurs Cathedral, which he resigned in 1810, 
and in 1797 he was elected principal of St. 
Alban Hall, Oxford, on the death of 
Prancis Randolph. On 3 April 1812 he was 
instituted vicar of the united parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. Clement’s, Rochester, and 
in 1814 he was chosen Laudian professor of 
Arabic. Winstanley was a distinguished 
scholar and well versed in modern lan- 
ua^. In 1780 he published at the Claren- 
on Press ^’Apioror^vr Trepl UoirjnKrjs: Aris- 
VOL. LXIL 


totelis de Poetica Liber’ (Oxford, 8vo), with 
a Latin version, various readings, an index, 
and notes. This edition, which was based on 
the version published in 1623 by Theodore 
Goulston [q. v.|], long remained a text-book 
in the university. Winstanley also edited 
the works of Daniel Webb [q. v.], under the 
title of * Miscellanies ’ (London, 1802, 4to). 
Nearly the whole edition was destroyed by 
fire on 8 Peb. 1808. Winstanley died on 
2 Sept. 1823, leaving issue. His portrait in 
oils is in possession of his descendants. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823, ii. 643; Le Reve’s Pasti 
Ecclea Angl., ed. Hardy; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1886; Admission Reg, of Manchester 
School (Chetham Soc.), i. 134-5, ii. 277; Hen- 
nessy’s Rovum Repert. Bccles. Londin.] 

E I C 

WINSTANLEY, WILLIAM (1628 
1698), compiler, bom about 1628, was second 
son of William Winstanley of Quendon, 
Essex (<f. 1687), by his wife Elizabeth. Henry 
Winstanley [q.v.] was his nephew, William 
was sworn in as a freeman of Safiron Walden 
on 21 April 1649. He was for a time a 
barber in London {NI oo'D, Athencs Oxon^ed, 
Bliss, iv. 763), but he soon relinquished the 
razor for the pen. ' The scissors, however, he 
retained, for The borrowed without stint, and 
without acknowledgment also, from his pre- 
decessors.’ Much of his literary work com- 
memorates his connection with Essex. He 
published under his own name a poem called 
* Walden Bacchanals,’ and he wrote an elegy 
on Anne, wife of Samuel Gibs of Newman 
Hall, Essex Cabinet), There is little 
doubt that most of the almanacs and chap- 
books issued from 1662 onwards under the 
pseudonym of 'Poor Robin’ came from his 
pen. He was a staunch royalist after the 
Restoration, although in 1659 he wrote a 
fairly impartial notice of Oliver Cromwell 
(cf. England! s Worthies), ‘ He is a fantas- 
tical writer, and of the lower class of our 
biographers ; but we are obliged to him for 
many notices of persons and things which 
are recorded only in his works ’ (Gbajtgbe, 
Biogr, Hist, of Engl 6th ed. v. 271).^ His 
verse is usually boisterous doggerel in the 
manner of John Taylor (1680-1663) [q. t,] 
the water-poet. Winstanley was buned at 
Quendon on 22 Dec. 1698. He was twice 
married ; he published an elegy on his first 
wife Martha, who died in Januaiy 1662-3 
{Muses' Cabinet, p. 36). His second wife, 
Anne, was buried at Quendon on 29 Sept, 
1691. 

Hia compilations, some of which are now 
rare books, were: 1. ^The Muses Cabinet, 
stored with Variety of Poems, ^ London, 
1666, 12mo, dedicated to William Holgate; 
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there are prefatory verses by J ohn VaughM. 
One epigram deals witli Jolm T^lor tne 
water-poet, and tliere are lines on Sir Fleets 
wood Sheppard’s ^ Epigrams’ (see 
Censura Literarutf v. 129-31). 2. ‘Eng- 
land’s Worthiest select lives of most eminent 
persons ’ [incliiding Flavins Julius Constan- 
tine and Cromwell], 1660, 8vo, ‘principaUy 
stolen firom Lloyd,’ although free from signs 
of a partisan spirit (BE'rooBs) ; 2nd ed., 
with the omission of the lives of the parlia- 
mentarians and substitution of others, 1684. 

8. ‘TheLoyahMartyrology,’] 662, 8vo ; 1665, 
8vo ; an appendix is entitled ‘ The Dregs of 
Treachery.’ The work is dedicated to Sir 
John Robinson, lieutenant of the Tower of 
London. Besides forty-one ‘ loyal martyrs,’ 
beginning with the Earl of Strafford, there 
are noticed ‘ Loyal persons slain,’ ‘ Loyal 
Confessors,’ ‘ Kings’ Judges,’ ‘ Accessory Re- 
gicides,’ and ‘ Traytors executed since His 
majesty’s return.’ 4, ‘ The Honour of the 
Merchant Taylors, wherein is set forth the 
Noble Acts, Valiant Deeds, and Heroic Per- 
formance of Merchant-Taylors in former 
A^s,’ 1668, 8vo, with woodcuts (another 
edition, 1687, 4to). 5. ‘ New Help to Dis- 
course; or Wit and Mirth intermixt with 
more serious Matters, by W. W.,’ London, 
2nd edit. 1672, and reissued 1680 ; 8rd edit. 
1684, 12mo ; 4th edit. 1696 ; 8th edit. 1 721 ; 
9th edit. 1733 (cf. Notes and Queries^ 8th ser. 
ix. 489, X. 55). 6. ‘Histories and Obser- 
vations, Domestick or Foreign ; or a Miscel- 
lany of Historical Rarities,’ 1688, 8vo, dedi- 
cated to Sir Thomas Middleton ; with new 
title, ‘Historical Rarities and Curious Obser- 
vations, Domestick and Foreign,’ 1684, 8vo : 
a very miscellaneous collection of essays, in- 
cluding such topics as ‘ Memorials of Thomas 
Coriat ’ and ‘ Mount Etna in 1669.’ 7. ‘ Lives 
of the most famous English Poets,’ 1687, 8vo, 
dedicated to Francis Bradbury. The epistle 
to the reader shows some sympathy with 
poets and poetry, but Winstanley allowed 
his royalist prejudices to pervert his judg- 
ment so completely with regard to Milton 
tlmt he wrote of him ‘ that ms fame is gone 
out like a candle in a snuff and his memory 
win always stink’ (p. 195), Edward Phillips, 
fern whose ‘ Theatrum Poetarum ’ Winstan- 
ley &eely borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment, is the subject of one memoir. Two 
hund^ memoirs are supplied, the latest 
bmng Sir Roger L’Estrange. A copy in the 
British Museum "has notes by Philip Bliss, 
including some transcribed firom the manu- 
iBcadpt Bi^cm Percy. 

No. engraved TOitrait of Winstanley in an 
oval constructed of vines and barley was 
prefixed to later editions of his ‘Loyall 


Martyrology,’ with the date in the inscription 
‘ 1667 set. 39.’ Another engraved portrait- 
bust standing between two pyramids was 
prefixed to his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 1687. 

The earliest volume published under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Poor Robin ’ was an almanac 
‘calculated from the meridian of Sajfixon 
Walden,’ which is said to have been origi- 
nally issued in 1661 or 1662. No copy 
earlier than 1668 now survives. It was 
taken over by the Stationers’ Company, and 
it was continued annually by various hands ♦ 
till 1776. The identity of its original 
author has been disputed, but there is little 
doubt that he was William Winstanley. 
A claim put forward in behalf of the poet 
Robert Herrick is unworthy of serious at- 
tention. The discovery in the parish regi- 
sters of Saffron Walden of the entry of the 
baptism on 14 March 1646-7 of Robert 
Winstanley (a nephew of William and a 
younger brother of Henry Winstanley [q.v.]) 
has led to the assumption that he, rather 
than his kinsman William Winstanley, was 
the writer of ‘ Poor Robin’s ’ works, but it is 
very improbable that the almanacs, which 
date from 1662, were devised by a boy of 
fifteen ; and apart from the resemblance be- 
tween the names of Robin and Robert, there 
is no ground for associating Robert Win- 
stanley with the ‘Poor Robin’ literature. 
On the other hand, William Winstanley is 
known to have assumed in other works than 
the almanac the pseudonym of ‘Poor Robin,’ 
and the verse with which the early issues of 
‘Poor Robin’s Almanacs’ are interspersed 
renders it probable on internal grounds that 
he was the inventor of that series. In 1667 
a portrait of William Winstanley was sub- 
scribed ‘ Poor Robin,’ with verses by Francis 
Elirliaan, in a volume called ‘ Poor Robin’s 
Jests, or the Compleat Jester’ {Huth Library 
Cat^ This work, the most popular of ‘ Poor 
Robin’s ’productions apart from the almanac, 
was constantly reprinted. In an amended 
shape it was called ‘ England’s Witty and 
Ingenious Jester, or the Merry Citizen and 
Jocular Countryman’s Delightful Companion. 
In Two Parts. . . . By W. W., Gent.^ (17th 
edit. 1718). ‘W. W,, Gent.,’ are clearly 

William Winstanley’s initials. An equally 
interesting volume in verse by ‘ Poor Robin,’ 
in which the tone of John Taylor the water- 
poet is closely followed, was called ‘Poor 
Kobin’s Perambulation from Safiron Walden 
to London performed this Month of July 
1678 ’ (London, 1678,^ 4to) ; the doggerel 
poem deals largely with the alehouses^ on 
the road, and may be assigned to William 
Winstanley. 

Other works purporting to be by ‘ Poor 
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Kobin’ and attributable to Winstanley or 
bis imitators are: ‘Poor Robin’s Pathway 
to Knowledge ’(1663, 1685, 1688); ^Foox 
Kobin’s Character of France,’ 1666; ^The 
Protestant Almanack,’ Cambridge (1669 
and following years); ‘ Speculum Papismi ’ 
(1669) ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Observations upon 
Whitsun Holidays ’ (1670) ; ‘ Poor Robin’s 
Parley with Dr. Wilde,’ 1672, sheet inverse 
(Huth Library) ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Character 
of a Dutchman,’ 1672 ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Col- 
’ lection of Ancient Prophecies,’ 1672 ; ‘ Poor 
Robin’s Dreams, commonly called Poor 
Charity ’ 1674 (sheet with cuts) ; ‘ Poor 
Robin 1677, or a Yea and Nay Almanac,’ 
a burlesque on the quakers (annually con- 
tinued till 1680) ; ^ Poor Robin’s Visions,’ 
1677 ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Answer to Mr. Thomas 
Danson,’ 1677 ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Intelligence 
Reviv’d,’ 1678 ; ‘ Four for a Penny,’ 1678 ; 
'A Scourge for Poor Robin,’ 1678; ^Poor 
Robin’s Prophecy,’ 1678 (Brit, Mus.) ; ^Poor 
Robin’s Dream . . . dialogue between . . . 
Dr. T[onge] and Capt. B[edloe],’ 1681 ; ‘ The 
Female Ramblers,’ 1683 ; ‘ Poor Robin’s Hue 
and Cry after good Housekeeping,’ 1687 ; 

‘ Poor Robin’s True Character of a Scold,’ 
1688 (reprinted atTotham Hall press, 1848); 
‘Curious Enquiries,’ 1688; ‘A Hue and 
Cry after Money,’ 1689 (prose and verse); 
‘ Hieroglyphia Sacra Oxoniensis,’ 1702, a 
burlesque on the frontispiece to the Oxford 
almanac; ‘New High Church turned Old 
Presbyterian,’ 1709; ‘The Merrie Exploits 
of Poor Robin, the Merrie Sadler of Walden,’ 
n.d. (Pepysian Collection; reprinted Edin- 
burgh, 1820, and Falkirk, 1822) ; ‘ Poor Ro- 
bin’s Creed,’ n.d. 

[Winstanley’s Works; W.C. Hazlitt’s Biblio- 
graphical Collections; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. vii. 320-1, a full bibliography of Poor 
Robin by H. Ecroyd Smith ; Huth Libr. Cat. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; authorities cited,] S. L, 


WINSTON, CHARLES (1814-1864), 
writer on glass-painting, born on 10 March 
1814 at Lymington, Hampshire, was the 
eldest son of Benjamin Winston, rector of 
Famingham,Kent, by his wife Helen, daugh- 
ter of & Thomas Reid, first baronet. His 
father, whose original name was Sandford, 
assumed that of Winston in accordance with 
a provision in the will of his maternal grand- 
father, Charles Winston, sometime attorney- 
general of Dominica. Having been edu- 
cated at Famingham by his father and Wee- 
don Butler, he became a student of the 
Inner Temple at the age of twenty, at first 
reading in the chambers of Samuel Wlarren 
[q. V.] He practised several years as a 
special pleader, and was called to the bar 


in 1845, after which he went the home 
circuit. He was much employed in arbi- 
trations and drawing specifications of 
patents, his knowledge of machinery being 
much valued. He frequently acted as 
deputy county-court judge, particularly in 
Stafibrdshire for Serjeant Clarke. 

Notwithstanding his large practice, Win- 
ston devoted much time to the study of 
the fine arts, more especially architecture 
and glass-painting. On the latter subject 
he became the leading English authority. 
Having in his youth made the acquaintance 
of Miller, the professional glass-painter, he 
applied the knowledge acquired from him 
in designing and assisting to construct a 
small coloured window in the chancel of 
Famingham church. He continued through- 
out his life to occupy himself with painting 
on glass in all its branches, theoretical and 
practical. The numerous tracings which he 
made of interesting and curious ancient glass 
were admitted by experts to have caught 
with great fidelity both the design and the 
colouring of the originals, and he was con- 
sulted in reference to the windows which 
were mad© for Glasgow Cathedral and St. 
Paul’s. Towards the end of his life he gave 
himself up chiefly to the scientific side of his 
subject. He made numerous and elaborate 
chemical experiments with the assistance of 
his friend Charles Harwood Clarke, which 
led to a great improvement in the manu- 
facture of coloured glass. He claimed also 
to have discovered the secret of the me- 
diaeval processes. At the same time he was 
strongly opposed to a servile imitation of 
mediaeval models. A somewhat severe criti- 
cism of his (minions is contained in an ar- 
ticle in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’for January 
1867. 

Winston was one of the earliest members 
of the Archaeological Institute.^ His first 
published essay, an article on painted glass, 
appeared in volume i. of its journal. The 
nucleus of his first considerable work was a 
small manuscript circulated privately in 1838, 
in which he attempted to treat the subject 
of glass-painting by arrangii^ it on the 
method of Thomas Rickman’s ‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture.’ In 1847, when further materials 
had been collected, he was persuaded by 
Parker to publish his results under the title 
of ‘ An Inquiry into the Differences of Style 
observable in Ancient Glass Paintings es- 
pecially in England, with Hints on Glass 
Painting.’ The second part of the work con- 
sists of plates executed by Philip Delamotte 
from Winston’s own drawings. The work 
was reissued in 1867 with admtional plates. 

Winston’s next publication was ‘ An In- 
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troduction to the Study of Paiuted Glass,’ 
1849, 8vo. His last work, issued posthu- 
mously in 1866, was ‘ Memoirs illustrative 
of the Art of Glass-Painting.’ ^ It_ is pre- 
ceded by a biographical memoir with por- 
trait, to which Winston’s correspondence 
with Charles Heath Wilson [q. v.] between 
1866 and 1864 is appended. 

Winston died suddenly at his chambers in 
Harcourt Buildings, in the Temple, on 3 Oct. 
1864. He had married, in the preceding May, 
Maria, youngest daughter of Philip Raoul 
Lempdere of Eorel Manor, Jersey. His 
collection of drawings was presented by his 
widow to the British Museum, after having 
been exhibited at the Arundel Society’s 
rooms in 1865. 

[Winston’s Works ; G-ent. Mag. 1864, ii. 658- 
660; Oatalogne of Drawing from Ancient 
Crlass Paintings by Charles Winston, with brief 
Memoir by J. B. Waring, 1865.] G. Le G. N. 

WINSTOH, THOMAS (1575-1656), phy- 
sician, son of Thomas Winston, a carpenter, 
of Painswick, Gloucestershire, and ms wife 
Judith, daughter of Roger Lancaster of 
Hertfordshire, was bom in 1676. He gra- 
duated M,A. at Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 
1602, and continued a fellow of that college 
tin 1617. He then studied medicine at 
Padua, where he attended the lectures of 
Fabricius ah Aquapendente, and at Basle, 
'where he became a pupil of the celebrated 
Caspar Bauhin. He graduated M.D. at 
Padua, and was incorporated M.D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1608. He was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians in London 
on 9 March 1610, a candidate or member 
on 10 Sept. 1613, and was elected a fellow 
on 20 March 1615. He was ten times censor 
between 1622 and 1637. He was an active 
member of the Yirginia Company, regularly 
attending its meetings in London until Oc- 
tober 1621, and acting as one of the editors 
of * A Declaration of the State of the Colonie 
and Affaires in Virginia,’ published in 1620, 
He was elected professor ofphysic at Gresham 
College on 25 Oct. 1616, and held office till 
1642. He then went suddenly to France, 
hut returned in 1652. The speaker of the 
House of Commons, W’'illiam Lenthall [q.v.], 
wrote to the Gresham committee on ms be- 
half, and on 20 Aug. 1652 he was restored 
to his professorship, which he held till his 
death. He had a large practice as a phy- 
sician, and always kept an ^othecary, who 
followed him humbly. Meric Caaaubon 
praifies his learning {Notes on Marei Antonii 
MeditationesA^fV^SB). He died on 24 Oct. 
1655, and after his death his ‘ Anatomy Lec- 
tuxes’ were published in London in 1659 and 


1664. They are well expressed, and show 
much anatomical reading as well as a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the anatomy of man 
and of animals. He made no original dis- 
coveries, held the old erroneous opinion that 
there are openings in the septum between 
the ventricles, showed no acquaintance with 
Harvey’s demonstration of the circulation, 
and believed that the arteries transmit vital 
spirit elaborated in the left ventricle as well 
as blood. He made no parade of learning, 
but was obviously well read in Galen and 
in Latin literature. 

[Works; Ward’s Gresham Professors; Munk’s 
Coll, of Phys. vol. i. ; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States.] N. M. 

WINT, PETER DB (1784-1849), land- 
scape-painter. [See Db Wiin:.] 

WINTER, Sir EDWARD (1622 P-1686), 
agent at Fort St. George (Madras), was the 
son of William Winter and great-grandsonof 
Admiral Sir William W inter [q. v.] He was 
horn in 1622 or 1623, and went to India about 
1630, probably under the charge of an elder 
brother, Thomas, who was chief of the Masu- 
lipatam factory in 1647. In 1665 Edward 
Winter was appointed to the same post, but 
three years later he was dismissed, whereupon 
he returned to England, reaching London in 
the summer of 1660. He had amassed a con- 
siderable fortune, and, as he brought home 
his wife and family, he probably had no in- 
tention of going again to the east. The East 
India Company, nowever, in reorganising 
their affairs upon the grant of their new 
charter (1661), needed the services of an 
energetic man versed in the affairs of the 
Coromandel coast, and were willing to forget 
their former grievances against his private 
trading. Accordingly, by a commission dated 
20 Feb. 1661-2, Winter (who had been 
knighted at Whitehall on the 13th of that 
month) was appointed agent at Fort St. 
George, on an agreement to serve for three 
years from the date of his arrival (22 Sept. 
1662). 

Before long, however, he was involved in 
a violent quarrel with his council, while 
serious accusations of fraud were made against 
him in the letters sent home. The result 
was seen in the appearance (June 1666) of a 
new agent, in the person of George Foxcroft, 
who had been instructed to take over the 
administration at once, and to inquire into 
the charges brought against Winter and 
others. Foxcroft appears to have been a weak 
man, wholly unfitted for such a task; hut 
under the influence of Jeremy Sambrooke, 
one of the members of his council, he com- 
menced with some show of vigour. The 
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native brokers, who were accused of com- 
nlicity in the frauds, were arrested and im- 

nrisoned; while, althoughWinterwas treated 

with exceptional respect, there were rumours 
of an intention to seize him and send him to 
England for trial. Always a headstrong and 
passionate man, Winter was easily induced 
to use his personal popularity for the purpose 
of delivering a counter-stroke. A pretext 
was found in some incautious expressions 
used at table a month previously ; and on 
14 Sept, the chaplain, Simon Smythes (who 
had married a kinswoman of W inter), pre- 
ferred a charge of treason against the agent 
and his son, and demanded their arrest. 
Winter appeared in support, and claimed 
that, as second in council (the rank assigned 
him by the company until the expiry ol his 
covenant), the direction of affairs had lapsed 
to him. Both charge and claim were in- 
dignantly scouted, and, on attempting to 
harangue the garrison, Winter was conhned 
iu the fort. Matters being thus brought to 
a crisis, Winter, with another member of 
the council and the chaplain, signed a warrant 
for the arrest of the two Foxcrofts, and early 
next morning they were seized by the com- 
mander of the soldiers, though not without 
a scuffle, in which one of the members of 
council was mortally wounded. Winter was 
now released and assumed the direction of 
affairs, and for nearly three years Madras, 
the head settlement on the eastern side ot 
India, passed entirely from the control of the 

It^ was not until January 1666-7 that the 
news of what had taken place reached 
London, together with a rumour that 
Winter intended, if hard pressed, to make 
over the fort to the Dutch, An application 
was at once made to the king for an order 
to Winter to surrender the fort ; but the 
latter had active friends at court, and it 
was not until April, after an investigation 
by a committee of the privy council, that a 
letter to the desired effect was signed by 
Charles 11. It was now too late for a ship to 
be despatched to Madras that year, and all 
that could be done was to send the docu- 
ments overland from Surat to Masulipatam. 
This course was taken, but without avail, 
as Winter refused to acknowledge the au- 
thenticity of the papers forwarded to Mm. 
Thus matters remained till the following 
year, when the company despatched six 
vessels armed with the royal authority^ to 
use force if necessary to effect the reduction 
of the fort. Madras was reached on 21 May 
1668, and Winter, realising that further 
resistance was hopeless, surrendered on the 
following day, on a guarantee that the lives 


and property of himself and his adherents 
should be respected. Foxcroffc was now 
released and reinstated in the government. 

By special order from the privy council 
Winter was permitted to remain for a time 
at Madras to settle Ms estate ; and it was 
not until the beginning of 1672 that he em- 
barked for England. Upon Ms arrival a long 
wrangle commenced with the company, 
large sums being claimed on both sides. 
Eventually the q^uestion was referred to the 
arbitration of Lord Shaftesbury, who in 
June 1674 awarded Winter 6,000^.^ Later 
in the year Winter applied for permission to 
return to India to collect certain debts ; but 
the company required so heavy a security 
that the idea was dropped. 

Winter now settled down quietly at 
York House, Battersea. ^ He appears to have 

E urchased some plantations iu Jamaica, and 
e also possessed property at Portsea. He 
died on 2 March 1685-6, and was buried in 
the parish church, where a handsome monu- 
ment to Ms memory is still to be seen. The 
inscription is given (incorrectly) in Seymour's 
‘ Survey of London,' 1736, and the monu- 
ment itself is figured in Smith’s * Antiqui- 
ties of London,’ 1791. A biwt of Winter, 
wMch surmounts the memorial, is the only 
likeness known. In his commission as agent 
Winter is styled knight and baronet, and he 
constantly used the double title during 
period of Ms administration at Madras. ^ 
seems, however, to have had no right to the 
higher title, and it is not claimed in the m- 
scription on his tomb. 

He was twice married. The name of his 
first wife (whom he married in the East 
Indies) has not been traced; Ms second 
wife, whom he married on 20 Dec* 1682, 
was Emma Withe or Wyeth, widow (Oh^ 
ter, London Marriage Licences^ 1491)^augh- 
ter of Richard Howe of Norfolk. His will 
(Somerset House, Lloyd, 61) mention a son 
Edward and two daughters, married m the 
East Indies, who apparently predeceased 
him. 

rindia OfSce Eeoords, especially the Court 
Minutes of the East India Oompmy and the 
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correspondence with Madras; Ewt Indies mum 

in Eecord Office, vol. Tii.; 2^,^ 

East India Company, rot u. ; Diary of 
Hedges (Hakluyt Society), Tols. ii._ and m. ; 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English m Bengal 
i 37-44 ; Winter’s monument at ana 

that of his brother in Etdham church.] W. 1. 

•WINTER, Snt JOHN (1600?-16p?) 
secretary to Queen Henrietta Mari% bora 
probably about 1600, was son and heir of 
Sir Edward Winter of Lydney, (Jlou^ter- 
sbire, by Ms wife Anne, daughter of Edward 
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Somersetj fourtli earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
whom he married on 11 Aug. 1595 (Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire^ Harl. Soc. p. 279; 
cf. Hatfield MSS, t. S79-80). Sir WilUam 
Winter [q.v.],the admiral, w£is his grand- 
father, apd Thomas Winter [q. v.], the ‘ gun- 
powder-plot ’ conspirator, was a relative. 

John’s career was dominated hy the in- 
fluence of his first cousin, Edward Somerset, 
second marquis of Worcester [q. v.], whose 
addiction to Eoman catholic ideas and me- 
chanical experiments he shared; he seems 
to have been a ward of the Mng (CaL State 
JPapers, Dom. 1619-23, p. 159). In June 
1624 the government was informed of a great 
store of powder and ammunition kept at 
Haglan Castle (belonging to the Earl of 
Worcester) by John Winter and other 
papists (ib. 1623-6, p. 288). No importance 
was apparently attached to the report, for 
Winter was lighted on 7 Aug. following. 
He was mainly occupied in managing the 
ironworks and forestry in the Forest of Dean 
which he, like his father, leased from the 
king. They were evidently a source of great 
weith, for during his eleven years’ rule 
without parliamentary supplies Charles 
borrowed largely of Winter, who was also 
involved in prolonged litigation with his co- 
lessees (cf. ib, 1633-4 p. 576, 1635 p. 309, 
1635-6 pp. 23-4, 77; Hist, MSS, Comm, 
4th Bep. App. pp. 26, 45, 71, 74, 86, 89, 6th 
Itep. App, pp. 69, 71). His position brought 
him into contact with the riots at Skimmiug- 
ton in 1631 against the king’s enclosures in 
the Forest of Dean, and as a reward for his 
suppression of the movement he was made 
deputy-lieutenant (ib. 1636-7, p. 268). 
Finally, on 21 March 1640, he was granted 
eighteen thousand acres in the forest on 
consideration of paying 10,000^. at once, 
16,000/. annually for six years, and a per- 
manent fee-farm rent of 1,950/. 12^. 8d. 
Want of money was Charles’s primary mo- 
tive in part^ with these lands, which, be- 
sides containing the ironworks, were also 
the principal source of timber for the navy. 

Meanwhile, m 1633, Winter had become 
an adventurer in, and member of the council 
of, the Fishing Company, which was part of 
Charles’s attempt to enforce his supremacy 
in the Narrow Seas against the Dutch. In 
May 1838 he was, although * a man never 
fought of,’ appointed secretary to Queen 
Henriette Mmria (Strafford letters, ii. 166), 
his nomination being taken as a proof that 
Charles had yield^ to the queen’s demand 
fear Eoman catholic servants. He was also 
made master of requests to the queen with 
a salary of 2GO/., double that of an ordinary 
master; his function was probably not to 


decide matters in litigation, but to ‘ investi- 
gate petitions for personal satisfaction’ 
(Leadam, Court of Requests, 1897, p. li). 

Winter was one of the group, including 
Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.] and Walter 
Montagu [q. v.], whose zeal for their faith 
was at least equal to their loyalty. During 
the troubles in the Forest of Dean his Homan 
Catholicism had been charged against him, 
and Charles had in 1637 ordered that no in- 
dictment should be brought against him or his 
wife on account of their recusancy. In No- 
vember 1640 in a popular squib bis relation- 
ship to the gunpowder plotters was pointed 
out, and he was accused of having written 
for aid to the pope in the previous August 
(Cal, State Papers^Bom. 1640-1, pp. 12G-7, 
cf. ib. 1639-40, p. 246). On 27 Jan. 1G40-1 
the House of Commons required his attend- 
ance to give an account of the money col- 
lected from Roman catholics for the war of 
1639 (Common^ Journals, ii. 74; Gardiner, 
ix. 269), and on 16 March following petitioned 
for his removal from court. Charles paid no 
heed, and on 26 May a committee of the 
commons was appointed to administer to 
him the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
(Journals, ii. 106, 158). On 15 Feb. 1641-2 
his removal from court was voted, he being 
^ of evil fame and disaffected to the public 
peace and prosperity of the kingdom ’ (ib, ii. 
433 ; Clarendon, Rebellion, bk. iv. § 222). 
On 16 March the house declared him unfit by 
reason of his recusancy to * hold his bargain 
in tbe Forest of Dean,’ and appointed a com- 
mittee to examine his accounts ; it failed to 
collect sufficient evidence for his indictment 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1641-3, p. 353), 
hut on 22 July required his attendance at the 
painted chamber. 

In that month, however, Winter appears to 
have joined Hertford and Sir Ralph (after- 
wards Lord) Hopton [q. v,] in Somerset, and 
accompanied them during their campaign in 
the west. He, Hopton, and Sir John Stawell 
[q. V.] are said to have been arrested at Fal- 
mouth, brought to the commons’ bar on 14 Oct., 
declared delinquents, and committed to the 
Tlowei (The Examination of Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, Sir John Winter, and Sir John Stowell, 
London, 1642, 4to). The commons’ journals 
do not confirm this statement, nor is it clear 
how Winter obtained his liberty, for early 
in 1643 be was lieutenant-colonel of the 
Welsh force raised by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester to oppose the parliamentarians in 
Gloucestershire. He strongly fortified his 
house at Lydney, and ^nimble in inferior 
businesses, and delighted rather in petty 
and cuiming contrivances than in gallantry,’ 
he ‘maintained his den as the plague of the 
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forest and a goad in the side of this [the 
Gloucester] garrison ’(Oo]JBET,iIf^fery Go- 
vemment of Gloucester, 1645, pp. 26, 38, 59, 
60). His ‘ iron mills and furnaces were the 
main strength of his estate and garrison 
p. 89), and for more than two years he carried 
on with varying success this guerilla war- 
fare. On 16 Oct, 1644 he was defeated at 
Tidenham, and ^ forced down’ a cliff two hun- 
dred feet high to the river, where he escaped 
in a small boat ; subsequent legends declared 
that he leaped the whole distance, and 
the spot became known as * Winter’s Leap ’ 
{ lb , pp. 113-17 ; Atetns, Gloucestershire, p. 
282; Kttddee, p. 762). Eventually he was 
so hard pressed by (Sir) Edward Massey [q. v.] 
that in April 1645 he fired his house at 
Lyiiey and retired to Chepstow, of which 
he was for a time governor with three 
hundred men under his command (SvMOiTDS, 
Diary, p. 205; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1644-6, pp. 42, 112, 301, 832; Coebbt, 
passim). Thence he made his way to Charles 
at Oxford, and was by him sent to Henrietta 
Maria at St, Germains, where he had arrived 
in November (^Cal, Clarendon MSS. i. 287). 

Winter returned to England probably in 
1646, and on 7 Nov. 1648 was excluded 
from pardon by the House of Commons. 
The lords, however, disagreed {Commonf 
Journals, vi. 71, 76, 78), and in February 

1648- 9, after Charles I’s execution. Winter 
was selected as envoy to the Irish Roman 
catholics with the idea of extending some 
toleration to them and thus preventing their 
alliance with the royalists in Ireland (Gak- 
binee. Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 
91, 98; Caete, Original Letters, i. 224; 
Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 8). The 
project came to nothing, and on 15 March 
the commons ordered Winter’s banishment 
and the confiscation of his estates, which 
were given to Massey (Journals, vi. 164-5). 
He was allowed reasonable time to leave 
the country, but, failing to do so, he was 
arrested on 31 Aug. and committed to the 
Tower (z5. vi. 189; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 

1649- 50, p. 295; Gaebiistbk, i. 192). On 
6 May 1651 he was allowed the liberty of 
the Tower, and was offered leave to go 
abroad if he would make his submission to 
parliament. He refused, and on 17 Dec. 
1652 was sent back to the Tower. Gra- 
dually, however, his confinement was re- 
laxed, and on 14 Oct. 1653 he was allowed 
to reside anywhere within thirty miles of 
London. He^ employed his liberty and 
leisure in making experiments ^ to char sea 
coal,* and Evelyn saw his works at Green- 
wich ferry in 1656 {Diary, i. 316, iii. 17). 
From the description he gives, Winter’s 


idea was merely the production of coke, 
which, though profitable as a by-product of 
gas, can scarcely have been lucrative to 
Winter, who, however, set great store by it, 
and after the Restoration procured a mono- 
poly for the invention. 

In June 1660 he went to France to pre- 
pare for the queen dowager’s return, and he 
retained his office as her secretary till her 
death in 1669. His remaining years were 
chiefly spent on his ironworks and forestry 
in Gloucestershire, and in litigation and 
other proceedings relating to them. His 
provision of timber for the navy brought 
him into frequent contact with Pepys, who 
thought him ‘ a man of fine parts ’ {Diary, 
ed. Braybrooke, i. 372, ii. 18, 176, 445, iii. 
428, iv. 30). He is said to have been a 
' great depredator’ of the Forest of Dean, but 
as a colliery manager he was apparently suc- 
cessful. On 24 Feb. 1671-2 one of William- 
son’s correspondents wrote: ^The famous 
coal delfe near this city [Coventry], where 
so many thousands of pounds have been 
buried and so many undertakers ruined, is 
now by Sir John Winter’s management 
brought into very hopeful condition, they 

f etting coals in plenty’ {Cal. State Papers, 
)om. 1671-2, pp. 159, 181). 

Winter died about 1673, leaving, by his 
wife Mary, several children, of viffiom the 
eldest. Sir Charles {d. 1698), succeeded him 
at Lydney. He was author of *A True 
Narrative concerning the Woods and Iron- 
works of the Forest of Deane ’ (see Wash- 
BOiTEiirB, Bibl. Ghucestr. p. cxxviii), and of 
* Observations on the Oath of Supremacy,’ 
published posthumously (London, 1676, 4to), 
m which he maintained that taking the 
oath was conroatible with Roman catholic 
orthodoxy. He also was to some extent a 
patron of literature, and John Tatham [q. v.l, 
in dedicating his * Fancies Theater ’ in 1640, 
describes him as ^the most worthy Mse- 
cenas ’ (cf. Betbobs, Cenmra Lit. ix. 360). 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1623-72, passim; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bep. App. passim, 5th 
Bep. App. passim, 7th Bep. App. p. 486, 8th 
Bep. App. p. 124, 9th Bep. App. pp. 296, 297, 
lOdi Bep. App. i. 55, 12thBep. App. i. 294, 474^ 
ii. 231, 275, 306, 13th Bep. App. h. 249 ; Bao- 
cleuch MSS. i. 479 ; Strafford Letters, ii, 166 ; 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MBS. 5716 11, 1891 ft 306, 

308, 824; Journals of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, passim; Cal. Clarendon 
State Papers, i. 287, 305, ii. 8 ; Thurloe’s StatS 
Papers ; Corbet’s Military Gov, of Glonceeter, 
1645; Washbourne*s BibL Gioneestr. i»ssim; 
Dr. George Leybum’s Memoirs, 1722; Sander- 
son’s Hist, of Charles I ; Dodd’s Church Hist, 
iii. 69 ; Dircis’s Life of the Marquis of Worces- 
ter, pp. 63-4; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; 
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Off. Eet. Members of Pari j Atkyus’s Glouces- 
tershire, p, 282 ; Rudder’s Gloucestershire, pp. 
527, 762; Camden Soe. JS/Gsc. vol. viii. ; H. G. 
Nicholls’s Personalities of the Forest of Dean, 
1863, pp. 112-27; Webb’s Civil War in Here- 
fordshire, 1879, passim; J. E. Phillips’s Civil 
War in Wales, 1874, i. 257,270, il 139 ; tracts 
by, and relating to, Winter in Brit. Mus. Libr.l 

A. F. P, 


WINTER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1603-1666), 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, son of 
Christopher W'inter, a yeoman from Oxford- 
shire, was bom at Temple Balsall, a chapelry 
in the parish of Hampton-in- Arden, War- 
vdckshpe, in 1603, He early received reli- 
gious impressions from the preaching of 
Slader, a puritan divine for whom his father 
had obtamed the neighbouring chapel of 
Emowle. His mind being bent on the minis- 
try, his father sent him in 1617 to TCmg 
Henry YIIPs school, Coventry, where Dug- 
dale was his contemporary under James 
Cranford [see under Ceaistord, James]. He 
proceeded to Queens^ College, Cambridge, 
his tutor bein^ John Preston, D.D. [q. v.] 
After graduating M.A., he placed himself 
under Jolm Cotton (1585-1662), vicar of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, with a view to pre- 
pamtion for the ministry. Cotton found bin] 
a rich wife, and made him, in ecclesiastical 
theory, an independent. Recovering from a 
dangerous fever, he became perpetual curate 
of Woodborough, Nottinghamshire, deve- 
loping there a considerable gift of preaching, 
He^ obtained a lectureship at York, but. 
owing to the civil war, left it in 1642 foi 
the vicarage of Cottingham, East Riding, 
worth 4007. a year. Here he organised a 
church on the congregational model. With 
the leave of his church (Uewick, p. 57 ; 
the 1671, erroneously says that he 
resided his living), he went to Ireland 
as^ chaplain to the four parliamentary com- 
m^oners. They paid him 1007. a year, 
a^rwards increased to 2007. He went about 
^e wuntry with them, preaching when in 
Dublm at Christ Church Cathedral, and add- 
ing^ a morning lecture at St. Nicholases, to 
which he attracted the poor by a distribu- 
tion of ‘white loaves’ after sermon. 

, On or before 3 Sept. 1651 the commis- 
moners appomted him provost of Trinity 
t^lege, m succession to Anthony Martin, 
Meath, who died of the plague in 
* w ^18 Not. 1651 he perfoLId the 
acts for BJ). On 8 June 1652 his appoint- 
as piOTost was confirmed by Oliver 
CtomweH The degreeof D.D. was Conferred 



carefully after the college estates, making 
distant journeys for the purpose ; he secured 
the appointment (24 Nov. 1656) of a lecturer 
in Hebrew, John Sterne or Steame (1624- 
1669) [q. V.] ; he made Greek and Hebrew 
imperative subjects (14 June 1669) for the 
B.A. degree, and he imported men of learn- 
ing from England as fellows. He remitted 
none of his preaching engagements, adding a 
voluntary lecture every three weeks at May- 
nooth. Baxter’s friend, John Bridges, in- 
duced him in 1666 to take the lead in forming 
a clerical association in which independents, 
Presbyterians, and episcopalians could meet in 
amity {HeliquicB BaxteriancB, 1696, ii. 169). 

Richard Cromwell’s parliament summoned 
Winter to London (13 Aug. 1669). He was 
retained as provost, and elected (28 Nov.) 
divinity lecturer. But on 29 March 1660 
he was called upon by the ‘general con- 
vention of Ireland,’ on the petition of ‘ several 
of the scholars,’ to produce the charter of the 
college, and a copy of the statutory oath to 
be taken by provosts. This oath Winter 
I had not taken, and this circumstance seems 
to have been used by tbe ‘ general convention’ 
as a means of setting^ him aside, the real 
ground being his politics as an independent 
(Carte, Omionde, 1736, ii. 200). Tie date 
at which Winter left Ireland is not certain. 
The college was in his debt, and tbe money 
he had advanced was never fully repaid. 
The government of the college was entrusted 
(6 Nov.) to Thomas Seele, a senior fellow, 
who was admitted provost on 19 Jan. 1661. 
The independent church which he had formed 
at St.Nicholas’s was ministered to by Samuel 
Mather [q. v.], and is the church to the 
ministry of which James Martineau was or- 
dained in 1828. 

Henceforth Winter had no fixed abode, 
spending his time with friends at Chester 
and Coventry, and with his wife’s relatives 
in Hertfordshire and Rutland, He fell ill 
on a fast day (13 Oct. 1666) in Rutland, 
preached privately the next Sunday, and 
then took to his bed, dying on 24 Dec. 
1666. He was buried at South Luffenham, 
Rutland. He left ‘a plentiful estate,’ due 
to the good management of his second 
wife. His first wife was Anne Beeston (or 
Bestoe), by whom be bad five sons. Three 
years after her death at Cottingham he 
married (before 1660) Elizabeth, daughter 
of Christopher Weaver, a woman of some 
property, and with strong anabaptist lean- 
mgs. He published ‘ The Summe of Diverse 
Sermons preached in Dublin,’ Dublin, 1656, 
8vo (in favour of infant baptism). He was 
one of several joint authors of the life (1667) 
of John Murcot [q. v.] 
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[Life, 1671, by J. W. (probably his brother- 
in-law, Weaver) ; reproduced in great part in 
Clarke’s Lives of Eminent Persons, 1683, i. 95; 
much abridged in Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 
544; Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, ii. 721 ; also 
abridged in Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, 
1784, iii. 387 (with additions), and in Colvile’s 
Worthies of Warwickshire, 1870, p, 831 ; Ee- 
liquisB Baxterianae, 1696; Armstrong’s App. to 
Martineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, p. 78; 
Pishey Thompson’s Hist, of Boston, 1856, p. 784; 
Eeid’s Hist, of Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
(Killen), 1871, p. 556 ; Stubbs’s Hist, of Univ. of 
Dublin, 1889, pp. 89 sq. ; TJrwick’s Early Hist, 
of Trin. Coll. Dublin, 1892, pp. 57 sq.] A. Gr. 

WINTER or WINTOIJR, THOMAS 
(1572-1606), conspirator, born in 1572, was 
a younger brother of Robert Winter of Had- 
dington, Worcestershire. They were de- 
scended from Winter, the castellan of Car- 
narvon, their name being originally Gwyn- 
tour, and their crest a falcon mounted on a 
white tower. The family settled at Wych in 
the reign of Edward I, and there remained 
till Roger Winter in the reign of Henry VI 
married the coheiress of liuddington and 
Gassy (Nash, Worcestershire^ i. 691 ) . George 
Winter, the father of Robert and Thomas 
by his first wife, Jane Inglehy, was the son 
of Robert Winter of Cavewell, Gloucester- 
shire, by Catherine, daughter of Sir George 
Throckmorton of Coughton, Warwickshire 
(Foley, Records^ vi. 673). The two brothers 
were thus related to both Robert Catesby 
[g. V.] and Francis Tresham Their 

sister married John Grant of Norbrook, 
Warwickshire, another of the gunpowder 
plotters. 

Thomas was a short man, hut ^strong and 
comely, and very valiant,’ says his contem- 
temporary, Father Gerard, who adds that 
he had spent his youth well, was ‘very 
devout and zealous in his faith, and careful 
to come often to the sacraments ’ (Geeaed, 
Narrcctive, p. 68). For several years he 
served in the Netherlands, %hting in the 
army of the estates against ^ain ; hut he 
had apparently quitted this service from 
religious scruples. He afterwards became 
secretary or agent of William Parker, fourth 
lord Monteagle [q.v.] He was an able man, 
anaccomplishedlinguist, and was acquainted 
with foreign diplomatists. He was an in- 
separable mend of Catesby. A few weeks 
before Christmas 1600 he visited Rome for 
the jubilee. A Mr. Winter from Worcester- 
shire is entered in the ‘ Pilgrims’ Book ’ of 
the English College at Rome as having lodged 
there thirteen days from 24 Feb. 1601. In 
January 1602 Lord Monteagle and Catesby 
arranged that he should go into Spain to , 


propose to Philip lH an invasion of Eng- 
land in the following spring. The details 
of this negotiation are imperfectly known. 
A full statement written by Winter re- 
garding his share in it was never made 
public, aud is no longer extant ; and the 
information extorted from Fawkes was 
at second hand. Winter, with Catesby and 
Tresham, had discussed the mission with 
Father Henry Garnet [q. v.] at White Webbs, 
a favourite resort of the Jesuits, ten miles 
north of London ; hut Garnet, while he con- 
fessed to having written of the business to 
Father Joseph Cresswell [q. v.j in Spain, de- 
clared that he then believed its object was 
simply to obtain money for distressed catho- 
lics. Winterwas accompanied on his journey 
by Father Oswald Greenway or Tesimond 
[q. V.] He spent some months at the Spanish 
court, but the political negotiations entrusted 
to him seem to have passed into the hands 
of Cresswell, who professed to he the repre- 
sentative of English catholics in Spain. Cress- 
well in the winter of 1602-3 urgently and 
persistently pressed upon the Spanish king 
the need of immediate intervention by arms 
to prevent the accession of James on the death 
of Elizabeth which might take place at any 
moment. The plan of the Anglo-Spanish 
faction at that time (f.e. since July 1600) 
was to adopt as candidate for the English 
throne the infanta, with her husband the 
Archduke Albert, sovereigns of the Nether- 
lands. Cresswell was kept waiting three 
months for his answer, when, on the advice 
of the Count Olivares (2 March 1603), it 
was resolved to drop the infanta as im- 
practicable and to suggest to the English 
catholics that they should elect from their 
countrymen a candidate whom Spam would, 
on certain conditions, support (Maetiit 
IltrsiB, Sir Walter Raleghy 1897, pp. 236-9). 
Winter had returned to England before this 
decision had been formally announced. 

Sir E. Coke declared (on the evidence of 
Fawkes) that Winter came ‘ laden-vdth hopes* 
and with the promise of the Spanish king to 
send an army into Milford Haven and to 
contribute to the enterprise 100,000 crowns. 
But such report as Winter could give of the 
drift of Spanish policy may rather have 
added to the disappointment of his friends. 
He told Garnet, however, that Philip de- 
sired to have immediate information of the 
death of the queen. Meanwhile Garnet had 
shown to Winter, as well as to Catesby, 
Percy, and Father Oldcome, the two briefs 
from Rome bidding catholics to withstand 
the succession of any one not a zealous 
catholic. With this on his mind, Catesby, 
after the accession of James, conceived the 
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gunpowder plot, and on All Saints’ 1603 
sent for Thomas Winter, who was then 
with his brother at fluddington. Winter, 
however, was not able to meet his friend 
till January 1604, when he found him in 
the company of John Wfright. It was then 
that Catesby propounded to Winter, and 
probably to Wright, his plan ‘ at one in- 
stant to dehver us from all our bonds 
without any foreign help.’ On Winter 
making difficulties, Catesby suggested his 
going oyer to Flanders to see Juan de 
Velasco, the constable of Castile, who had 
arrived at Brussels about the middle of 
January to negotiate peace with England. 
Winter was to learn what the constable 
could or could not do to obtain toleration 
for catholics, and was to bring Fawkes over 
to England. Winter visited the constable 
with Hugh Owen, and, being convinced 
that no help could be expected from Spain, 
was introduced by Sir William Stanley 
(1548-1630) [q. v.J to Fawkes, whom he 
took back with him to London about Eas- 
ter-time. The oath of secrecy was then 
taken by the three men, together with 
Percy and Wright, and the details of the 
plot communicated to them by Catesby. 

Winter took a prominent part m the 
working of the mine under the parliament 
house, and afterwards in introducing powder 
into the cellar. The news of the Monteagle 
letter and the probable discovery of the 
plot reached him on Sunday, 27 Oct. 1605. 
He at once went to White Webbs, whither 
several of his confederates had retired, and 
tried in vain to persuade Catesby to save 
hims elf by flight. On the 31st he returned 
to London. On 4 Nov. Catesby rode away 
towards the appointed meeting-place at 
Dunehurch. Winter himself courageously re- 
mained behind till, on the morning of the 
5th, fully satisfied that all was discovered, he 
followed his friends, overtaking Catesby at 
Huddington on Wednesday night, 6 Nov. 
The next evening the company of conspira- 
tors went to Stephen Littleton^s at Holbeche, 
and there, on the morning of the 8th, pre- 
pared to resist the sheriff’s officers who were 
in pursuit. In the encounter which followed 
Winter was the first struck, being shot by 
an arrow from a crossbow, which deprived 
him of the use of his arm ; while Catesby, 
c^g out, ' Stand by me, Tom, and we will 
die togethCT ! ’ fell mortally wounded. Win- 
to was seized and carried prisoner to the 
Tower. He was the only one of the five 
original workers in the mine, besides Fawkes, 
who was in the hands of the government. 

l^ere is no evidence that Winter was 
subjected to torture. But on 21 Nov. Sir 


William Waad [q. v.], lieutenant of the Tower 
wrote to Salisbury that < Thomas Winter 
doth find his hand so strong, as after dinner 
he will settle himself to 'write that he hath 
verbally declared to your lordship, adding 
what he shall remember.’ The confession 
which Winter actually made (extant at Hat- 
field and transcribed in Brit, Mm, Addit, 
MS, 6178) appears to have been originally 
written and dated on the 23rd, was perhaps 
exhibited before the commissioners, and was 
confirmed by Winter two days later, when 
it was endorsed by the attorney-general as 
‘ delivered by Thomas Winter, all written 
with his own hand, Nov. 25, 1605.’ On the 
26th Waad reported moreover that ‘Thomas 
Winter hath set down in writing of his own 
hand the whole course of his employment 
with Spain, which I send to your lordship 
herein enclosed’ (cf. Bnt, Mm, Addit, MS. 
6178, pp. 581, 601). This last document, as 
has been said, has unfortunately disappeared 
though a trace of it remains in the shape of a 
memorandum or note, dated the 26th, men- 
tioning that Monteagle, Catesby, and Tres- 
ham were the projectors of this Spanish 
mission. Winter, with seven other con- 
spirators, including his brother Robert, was 
put upon his trial on 27 Jan. 1606. On his 
condemnation he only begged that he might 
be hanged both for his brother and for him- 
self. He was executed on Friday, 31 Jan. 

The genuineness of Winters confession 
has recently been disputed by Father Ge- 
rard, S. J ., in his several ingenious attempts 
to throw doubt on the whole traditional 
story of the plot. The main features of the 
plot, indeed, rest upon evidence independent 
of that of Winter, but his confession, a long 
and important document of eight closely 
written folio pages, contains a connected 
na^ative of the whole course of the con- 
spiracy, with many picturesque incidents not 
found elsewhere. It would be out of place 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
question here. Father Gerard’s principal 
arguments are that the confession is signed 
‘ Winter,’ not ‘ Wintour,’ as in all other ac- 
knowledged signatures; that the handwriting 
is suspiciously similar to that of Winter be- 
fore, but not after, the injury to his arm ; 
and that the numerous corrections and era- 
sures indicate the work of a forger copying 
a draft submitted to him. On the other 
hand, the difficulties in supposing such a for- 
gery on the part of the government are over- 
whelming. Not only would W^aad, Sir E. 
Coke, and Salisbury be implicated, but all 
the commissioners whose names are set down 
as attesting it in the printed copies published 
to the world, and three of these commis- 
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sioners were catholics or friendly to catho- 
lics. There is no reasonable motive to 
be assigned for such a superfluous and dan- 
gerous crime. There was evidence enough 
to hang the conspirators without it. The 
confession contains statements which the 
government would not think of putting into 
their mouths ; and, on the other hand, it con- 
tains nothing of what the government most 
keenly desiderated — evidence to incriminate 
the priests. There was, moreover, no object 
in forging Winter’s handwriting, seeing that 
no use was to be made of the original. The 
king himself was shown only a copy. The 
corrections and erasures referred to, besides 
being characteristic of Winter’s writing, are 
in thSs case clearly those of an author, not 
of a copyist or forger. Indeed the one 
striking instance of apparent parablepsy, or 
skipping, adduced by Father Gerard — viz. 
that of writing inadvertently and afterwards 
erasing the word ^reasons’ (which would 
make no sense as it stands, but occurs in its 
proper ]place, about the space of a line’s 
length further on) — is rather a proof of 
genuineness. The word is plainly not ‘ rea- 
sons ’ hut * tearms,’ which the writer erased 
to substitute ‘ oath.’ The single unexplained 
difficulty is the unusual spelling of the 
signature, a difficulty which is far from being 
lessened % attributing it to an expert forger, 
who would certainly have before him speci- 
mens of Winter’s usual signature. 

Robeet Wintee ( d . 1606), married to 
Gertrude, daughter of J ohn Talbot of Grafton, 
is, as might be expected, not mentioned in 
connection with the conspiracy in his brother’s 
confession. He was, however, admitted to 
the plot, together with his brother-in-law, 
John Grant, at Oxford by Thomas Winter 
and Oatesby early in 1605, when the in- 
creasing cost of the undertaking required the 
aid of more wealthy confederates. He did 
not work at the mine, and the chief in- 
terest of his career lies in the adventures 
and hardships which he underwent after his 
flight from Holheche (f A true historical! re- 
lation,’ HarZ. MS» 360; extracts in Jak- 
BINE, ii. 89). On 6 Nov. the conspirators 
had spent some time at his house at Hud- 
dington. They thence rode to Holheche, 
where Robert, less resolute than his younger 
brother, stole away before the encounter 
with the sheriff’s men. In company with 
Stephen Littleton, he hid for two months 
in bams and poor houses in Worcestershire, 
and was finely run to earth at Hagley, 
the house of Humphrey Littleton, A 
proclamation had been issued for his cap- 
ture on 18 Nov. He was in the Tower and 
under exammation on 17 Jan., and on the 


21st wrote a long letter to the commissioners 
(printed by Jaedinb, ii. 147) relating hi^ 
share in the conspiracy. He was executed 
on 30 Jan., the day before his brother 
Thomas. Both brothers are depicted in 
Pass’s engraving ad vivum of the gunpowder 
plot conspirators, now in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London. 

John Winter, son of George, by his se- 
cond wife, Elizabeth Bourne (Foley, ib.), 
was arraigned and condemned for conspiracy 
with his two half-brothers, but was executed 
at Worcester with Father Oldcome and 
others on 7 April 1606, 

[Besides Jardine’s Narrative and other books 
already referred to, see Tierney’s Dodd, iv. 7-9, 
35-65, lii-liv ; Condition of Catholicsin the Reign 
of James I, containing Father Gerard’s Narra- 
tive, edited by Father Morris, S.J., 1871 ; the 
Life of a Conspirator, being a biogra^y of Sir 
Everard Digby, by one of his Descendants, 1895 
(a carefully written and important book) ; Tra- 
ditional History and the Spanish Treason of 
1601-3, by the Rev. John Gerard (reprinted 
from the Month), 1896 ; What was the Gun- 
powder Plot? The traditional story tested by 
critical evidence, by John Gerard, S.J., 1897 ; 
What the Gunpowder Plot was (an answer to 
the preceding), by S. E. Gardiner, 1897; The 
Gunpowder Plot and Gunpowder Plotters, in 
reply to Professor Gardiner, by John Gerard, 
S.J., 1897 ; Thomas Winter’s Confession and 
the Gunpowder Plot (with facsimiles), by the 
same; Letters in the Athenaeum on Winter’s 
Confession, by S. R. Gardiner, 26 Nov. 1897 
and 10 Sept. 1898.] T. G. L. 

WINTER, THOMAS (1795-1851), pugi- 
list, styled ‘Tom Spring,’ was bom at 
Witchend, near Fownhope, Herefordshire, on 
22 Feb. 1796, his father bei^ a butcher with 
a large business. Aifter serving in his father’s 
trade he, at the age of seventeen, made dis- 
covery of his fighting powers by gaining an 
unexpected victory over a local bully named 
Hollands. Two years later, in 1814, he ac- 
cepted a challenge to fight Henley, a local 
boxer of repute, and vanquished him after 
eleven rounds. From this time he definitively 
took up boxing as a profession, and assumed 
the name of Tom Spring. Early in 1817 he 
went up to London, and on 9 Sept, met at 
Moulsey Bhrst a Yorkshireman named 
Stringer, the stakes being forty Wineas and 
a prize given by the Pugilistic Oiuh. Spring 
won the match with some ease in thirty-nine 
minutes, after twenty-nine rounds, the last of 
which was said to have been the severest ever 
seen. He next fought the celebrated Ned 
Painter for two hundred guineas on Mckle- 
ham Downs on 1 April 1818, and achieved a 
victory after thirty-one rounds [see Painter, 
Edwaed]. Later in the year, on 1 Aug., he 
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met Painter a second time at Russia Parm. the stakes being five hundred guineas a side. 
This was the one and only occasion on which The fight, which was declared ^one of the 
he lost a match. Bya chance blow he lost the fairest battles ever witnessed,’ lasted an 
sight of one eye, and bore a scar for the rest of hour and forty-nine minutes, and Spring 
his life. His reputation was firmly esta- again showed his superiority. He behaved 
blished after his next encounter, when, on with great humanity, and his opponent with 
4 May 1819, at Crawley Down, he fought incredible pluck. Not less than twenty 
seventy-one rounds with Carter, during which thousand people are said to have been present, 
the ropes were broken and both combatants ^ring now finally retired from the ring, 
went down* several times. Spring won the He first kept the Booth Hall tavern at 
victory by opposing science to the old- Hereford, till in 1828 he took over from Tom 
fashioned heavy hitting. He now went on a Belcher the Castle tavern, Holborn, where 
sparring tour in the west, in company with he spent the rest of his life.^ In 1823 he 
his friend Tom Cribb [q. v.], the champion, received from the townsmen in Hereford a 
On his return he won an easy victory over Ben handsome vase as a testimonial, and in April 
Bum onWimbledon Common (20Dec. 1819). 1824 was presented with a silver cup at Man- 
A third matchwithPainterwas arranged, but Chester. In 1846, at a dinner presided over 
fell through. Painter forfeiting the st^es. by Vincent George Dowling [q. v.], he was 
Spring again met Bum on Epsom Downs further presented by his admirers with a 
(16 May 1820), and, though out of condition, money testimonial and a silver gallon 
once more displayed the superiority of his tankard. 

method. On 27 J une of the same year he won Spring had a fine figure and a remarkable 
a purse of 20?. for a fight with Joshua Hudson face and forehead. In his early years he 
at Moulsey Hirst. On 20 Feb. 1821 he met stood as a model at the Royal Academy, 
and vanquished in twenty-six rounds, lasting His height was five feet eleven and a half 
fifty-five minuteSjTom Oliver fq.v.], winning inches, but he made it equal to more than 
200?. After Crib Vs retirement Spring claimed six feet. His fighting weight was thirteen 
the championship of England, and challenged stone two pounds. He bore a high character 
all comers for three months on 25 March for honesty and humanity, and his universal 
1821. He now married and retired for a popularity is attested by a doggerel elegy, 
time from the ring, in order to keep the ‘The Life and Death of Thomas Winter 
Weymouth Arms in Weymouth Street, Port- Spring.’ He died of dropsy and heart disease 
man Square. Early in 1823 he and Shelton at the Castle, Holborn, on 20 Aug. 1861, 
underwent a week’s imprisonment in default and was buried in Norwood cemetery, where 
of bail for having acted as umpires in a there is a monument to him. He left one 
match between Daniel Watts and James surviving son, who bore his father’s name. 

Button, vhen [EeU’sLife in London, 24 Aug. 1851 ; Miles’s 
o ®°^Sestion of the brain. _ PngiUstica (with portrait after G. Sharpies, 1822, 

V and other illustrations), ii. 1-61 ; The Great 

career by fighting Neatof Bristol on Hinckley Battle between SpringandLangan (second fight), 
Down, near Andover, a match which had illustrated, 1824; Fistiana, pp. 116, 116; Gent, 
long hung fire, though eagerly desired by Mag. 1861, ii. 662-3.] G. Lb G. N. 

the boxing world. Spring won after eight 

rounds in thirty-seven minutes. He closed WINTER, or correctly WYNTER, SiB 
his career by winning two other victories and WILLIAM ((?. 1689), admiral, of an old 
the sum of 1 ,000?. within the year. On 24 J an. Brecknock family, was the elder son of John 
he met Langan, an Irishman, on the race- Wynter {d. 1646), merchant and sea-captain 
course at Worcester, the stakes being 300?. a of Bristol, and (1645-6) treasurer of the 
side. Before the contest fifteen hundred navy. His mother was Alice, daughter and 
people were thrown to the ground by the heiressof William Tirrey of Cork. His sister 
collapse of the grand stand, twenty being Agnes was second wife of Dr. Thomas Wil- 
seriously injured. A severe and confused fight son (1625 P-1581) [q. v.] It has been sug- 
lasted two hours and twenty-nine minutes, gested that he was a near kinsman, pos- 
and at the seventy-seventh round Langan was sibly a brother, of Wolsey’s mistress, the 
insensible. Alon^ correspondence followed mother of Thomas Wynter [see under Wol- 
between the principals and their supporters set, Thomas]. There is no evidence of this, 
in the pages of * Pierce Egan’s Life in Lon- though the friendly correspondence between 
do^’ the defeated party contesting the va^- Thomas Cromwell and John Wynter lends 
lidity of the victory. On 8 June, however, some support to the idea. William may 
a second contest took place on a raised plat- be presumed to have served some sort of an 
form at Birdham Bridge, near Chichester, apprenticeship to the sea under his father. 
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At aa early age he entered the service of 
the crown ; in 1544 he was in the expedition, 
carried in 260 ships, which burned Leith 
and Edinburgh ; in 1645 in the fleet in the 
Channel under LordLisle [see Dttllet, John, 
Duke oe Northijiibbeiand] ; in the expedi- 
tion to Scotland, under the protector Somer- 
set in 1647 ; and ‘ the journeys to the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey’ in 1649 {Defeat of 
th-e Spanish Ai'mada, ii. 311). On 8 July 
1649 he was appointed surveyor of the navy 
in succession to Benjamin Gonson ; and in 
August 1660 he superintended the removal 
of the ships from Portsmouth to Gillingham. 
In 1662 he commanded the Minion when she 
captured a French ship, as a reward for 
which 100^. was given to be divided among 
her crew of three hundred men. In 1663 he 
voyaged in the Levant. On 2 Nov. 1657 
he was appointed master of the ordnance of 
the navy, which office, in addition to that 
of surveyor of the navy, he held for the rest 
of his life. In 1668 he was with the fleet 
under Edward Fiennes de Clinton (after- 
wards Earl of Lincoln [q. v.]) when it burnt 
Conquet. In 1669 he commanded the fleet 
sent to the Forthwith orders to watch for the 
French squadron and prevent any Frenchmen 
being landed in Scotland (cf. Cal, Katfeld 
MSS, vol. i.) 

On 12 Nov. 1661 he bought the manor of 
Lydney in Gloucestershire from the Earl of 
Pembroke (Fosbeookb, Gloucestershire^ ii. 
193), laying the foundation of his connection 
with Gloucestershire, which other later pur- 
chases strengthened. In 1663 he was, again 
with Clinton, in the fleet off Havre. On 
12 Aug. 1673 he was knighted. In 1680 he 
commanded the squadron off Smerwick, and 
effectually prevented the escape of the Italian 
pirates. In 1688 he commanded, under Lord 
Henry Seymour, in the Narrow Seas, and 
joined the main fleet under Lord Howard off 
Calais on 27 J uly in time to propose the plan 
of driving the Spaniards from their anchorage 
by fireships, and to take a brilliant part in 
the battle ofl’ Gravelines on the 29th. ^My 
fortune,’ he wrote to Walsingham, ^ was to 
m^e choice to charge their starboard wing 
without shooting of any ordnance imtil we 
came within six score paces of them, and 
some of our ships did follow me. . . . Out 
of my ship there was shot five hundred shot of 
demi-cannon.culverinand demi-culverin; and 
when 1 was lurthest off in discharging any of 
the pieces, I was not out of the shot of their 
harquebus.’ Wynter himself received a 
severe blow on the hip by the overturning of 
a demi-cannon. It wus the only time in his 
long career in which he had any hard fight- 
ing ; but both before and after the battle his 


letters to "Walsingham show that he under- 
stood, though he was probably the only man 
in the fleet who did fully understand, the 
^mpleteness of the defence by the navy. 
Howard and Drake both seemed to think 
that,^ notwithstanding the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet, the Spanish army might still 
attempt the invasion. Wynter, calling up 
his recollections of the expedition to Leith 
in 1644, argued that to bring across thirty 
thousand men with their stores would re- 
quire at the very least three hundred ships ; 
and if the Dutch only furnished the thirtv- 
six sail which they had promised, <1 should 
live until I were young ^ain ere the prince 
would venture to set his ships forth’ (De- 
feat of the Armada^ i. 213-14), 

^ In his official capacity as one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the navy, Wynter necessarily 
came into contact with (Sir) John Hawkins 
or Hawkyns [q. v.], the treasurer of the navy. 
There does not seem to have been any breach 
between the two, but there was no love 
lost, and Wynter had certainly something 
to do with the charges of dishonesty which 
were made against Hawkyns; in fact, on 
8 Oct. 1688 he sent an autograph note to 
Lord Burghley accusing Ha's^yns of extra- 
vagance and inefficiency. The burden of the 
complaints against Hawkyns was his part- 
nership with a private shipbuilder to whom 
he dishonestly handed over government 
stores. If he did not do so, he had at any 
rate given good grounds for the suspicion, 
and he necessarily had enemies. The cause 
ofWynter’s grudge against him does not ap- 
pear, but it may be that Wjmter felt aggrieved 
that he had not been made treasurer of the 
navy in 1677 instead of Hawkyns. The 
direct emoluments of the office were about 
double those of the two offices that Wynter 
held, and Wynter was unquestionably the 
more experienced man of the two, not only 
as a sailor, but still more as an official. 
Hawkyns’s appointment was in fact a 
family job ; and though Wynter must have 
known that such jobs were the rule, he may 
have thought them offensive when he him- 
self was the victim of them, 

Wynter died in 1689. He married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Langton, 
and had issue four sons and four daughters. 
Edward, the eldest son, commanded the Aid 
with Drake in 1685-6, fought against the 
armada in 1688, probably as a vmunteer in 
the Vanguard, represented Gloucestershire 
in the parliaments of 1689 and 1601, was 
knighted in 1696, and was sheriff in 1598-9. 
He was father of Sir John Winter [q^ v.] 
William Wynter,the fourth son, commanded 
the Foresight with Drake in 1687, and again 
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in 1595 ; in 1588 he commanded his father’s 
ship the Minion. 

The Vanguard’s lieutenant, John Wynter, 
who also commanded the Elizabeth with 
Drake in 1578, and returned through the 
straits of Magellan, was Winter’s nephew, 
the son of Wynter’s brother George, who in 
1571 bought the manor of Dyrham in Glou- 
cestershire. Kingsley, in ^"Westward Ho ! ’ 
has confused the uncle and nephew, and 
spealis of the man who commanded the fleet 
at Smerwick as the same that turned back 
through the straits of Magellan (c£ CaL 
State Papers, Simancas, iii. 340-1). 

The name has been very commonly writ- 
ten Winter and Wintour ; the admiral him- 
self, his eldest son, and his brother spelt it 
Wynter. 

[V'isitations of Gloucestershire, pp. 273-4, 
and of Worcestershire, pp. 148-9 (Harl. Soc.) ; 
Atkjpis’s Gloucestershire ; Eudder’s Gloucester- 
shire ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., East Indies, 
Poreign, and Simancas ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. i-iii. ; 
Acts of the Privy Conncil, i-xvi ; Corbet’s Drake 
and the Tudor Navy, 1898 ; Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (Navy Eeeords Soc.) ; Oppenheim’s Ad- 
ministration of the Royal Navy ; notes kindly 
supplied by Mr. Oppenheim.] J. K. L. 

WINTERBOTHAM, HENRY SELFE 
PAGE (1837-1873), politician, bom at 
Stroud on 2 March 1837, was second son of 
Lindsey W^interbotham, banker in that town, 
and grandson of William Winterbotham 
[q. Y.], dissenting minister. He was educated 
at Amersham school, Buckinghamshire, and 
University College, London. His collegiate 
career was exceptionally brilliant. In 1856 
he graduated with honours, and in 1859 
became LL.D., and won in 1858 the Hume 
scholarship in juri^rudence, and in the fol- 
lowing year the Euime scholarship in poli- 
tical economy and the university law scho- 
larship, In 1860 he was called to the bar 
by the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and speedily 
acquired a reputation in chancery practice. 
On 20 Aug. 1867 he was returned to repre- 
sent Stroud, Gloucestershire, in the liberal 
interest, and, refusing to join the regular 
liberal party, took his seat among the more 
advanc^ politicians who then were sitting 
below the gangway. A speech which he 
shortly afterwards made on the abolition 
of university theological tests drew the at- 
tention of the house to Ms abilities, and 
from that day he was regarded as one of the 
coming leaders of his party. He was vir- 
tual^ the leader of the nonconformists in 
the House of Commons for some years, and 
took a prominent part in the education and 
other nonconformist movements. In March 
1871 he joined the liberal ministry as under- 


secretary of state to the home department. 
His health was never robust, and the work 
of his office killed him. In the autumn of 
1873 he fell seriously ill after addressing a 
meeting in Bristol, and went to Italy for a 
rest. He died at Rome on 13 Dec., and 
was buried in the protest ant cemetery there. 
He was unmarried. 

[Times, 15 and 22 Dec. 1873 ; Stroud Gazette; 
Independent; private information.] J. E. M. 

WINTERBOTHAM, WILLIAM (1763- 
1829), dissenting minister and political pri- 
soner, born in Aldgate, London, on 15 Dec. 
1763, was sixth child of John Winterbo- 
tham, who had been a soldier in the Pre- 
tender’s army. He was brought up by his 
maternal grandparents at Cheltenham. Re- 
turning to London in 1774, he got into 
trouble with his schoolmaster and was ap- 
prenticed to a silversmith. In 1784 he 
started in business for himself, and, having 
occasion during a severe illness to review 
the nature of some dissolute habits which 
he had contracted, prepared himself for the 
conversion which he underwent two years 
afterwards when he joined the Calvinist 
methodists. Next year he began to preach, 
and in 1789 became a baptist. In December 
that year he went to assist at How’s Lane 
chapel, Plymouth. Here he preached on 
5 and 18 Nov. 1792 the two sermons for 
which he was prosecuted for sedition. Peel- 
ing on the French Revolution was high in 
Plymouth at the time, and Winterbotham 
had also been engaged in some local dispute 
with the corporation. The sermons were 
poKtical, as their occasion — ^the gunpowder 
plot and the revolution — demanded. He 
enunciated the democratic view of kingly 
authority, and referred to the political aspects 
of the prevailing distress. A prosecution 
was immediately talked of after the first was 
delivered, and, to put matters right, he 
preached the second. On 25 and 26 July 
1793 he was tried at the Exeter assizes for 
both sermons, and a jury found him guilty. 
An anonymous gift of 1,000/. which reached 
him years afterwards was supposed to be 
the conscience money of one of the jurymen. 
On 27 Nov. he was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100/. for each 
sermon. He spent some of his time in the 
New Prison, Clerkenwell, but the conditions 
there were so disgusting that he successfully 
applied to be transferred, and was lodged in 
the state side of Newgate. While in prison 
he made the acquaintance bf Southey, who 
frequently visited him. During one of those 
visits Southey left his drama of ' William 
Tell ’ in the hands of Winterbotham, request- 
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ing him to publish it in aid of the reform 
movement. Winterbotham, however, con- 
sidered it utopian and injudicious, and the 
manuscript remained in his hands for twenty- 
years, when it was stolen, copied, and pub- 
lished, much against Winterbotham’s wish. 
He was released on 27 Nov. 1797, and went 
back to preach in Plymouth. In 1804 he 
removed to the neighbourhood of Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, and in 1808 to Newmarket, 
where he remained until his death on 
31 March 1829. 

On the day of his release from Newgate 
he married Mary Brend of Plymouth, by 
whom he had four sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

The two seditious sermons were published, 
London, 1794, and in the same year a report 
of his trial. Prom Newgate he wrote: 
1. 'Historical, Geographical, and Philoso- 
phical View of the Chinese Empire,’ Lon- 
don, 1795, 2 pts. 2. ' Historical, Geogra- 
phical, Commercial, and Philosophical View 
of the American United States,’ London, 
1795, 4 vols. He also edited an edition of 
Dr. Gill’s ' Body of Divinity ’ and two volumes 
of selected poetry. 

[State Trials, xxii. 823, &c. ; Bev. William 
Winterbotham by Mr, W. W. Winterbotham, 
printed for private circulation.] J. R. M. 

WINTERBOTTOM, THOMAS MAS- 
TERMAN (1766 P-1869), physician, bom in 
1764 or 1766, was the son of a physician at 
South Shields in the county of Durham. 
He graduated M.D, at Glasgow in 1792, 
succeeded his father in his practice at South 
Shields, and while still a young man was 
sent on a medical mission to Sierra Leone, 
where he spent seven years. He embodied 
his experiences in two very readable works. 
One, entitled ' Medical Directions for the Use 
of Navigators and Settlers in Hot Climates’ 
(2nd edit. London, 1803, 12mo), had for its 
subject those sanitary observations which 
were the immediate object of the mission, 
and was translated into Dutch with the ap- 
proval of the director-general of trade in the 
Dutch colonies; while the other, entitled 
'An Account of the Native Africans in the 
Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, to which is 
added an Account of the Present State of 
Medicine among them’ (London, 1808, 
2 vols. 8vo), contained his unofficial observa- 
tions. The former work was commended by 
Southey in his ‘ History of Brazil,’ and the 
latter was praised by Sydney Smith in the 
'E^burgh Review’^ (iii. 366). In pre- 
paring his book on Sierra Leone he was 
assisted by his friend Zachary Macaulay 
formerly governor of the colony. Win- 


terbottom returned to South Shields before 
1803, and passed the rest of his life in prac- 
tice there. On the publication of the 
' Medical Register’ in 1869 in pi^suance of 
an enactment of parliament, he was found to 
be the oldest physician included in its pages. 
He was well known in the north of England 
for his many acts of philanthropy. In his 
youth he was in hearty support of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, and afterwards he 
advocated emancipation. He founded and 
endowed several local charities, including 
the Marine School of South Shields in 1837, 
the Master Mariners’ Asylum and Annuity 
Society in 1839, and in 1849 the unmarried 
female servants’ reward fund. He died at 
Westoe, near South Shields, on 8 July 1859. 
He was married, but left no issue. Besides 
the works mentioned, he was the author of ^ 
several papers published in ' Medical Pacts 
and Observations ’ between 1793 and 1800. 
He left more than five thousand philological 
books to Durham University. 

[Gent, Mag. 1859, ii. 200 ; Allihone’s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.; Medical Directory and General 
Medical Register, 1859.] E. I. C. 

WINTERBOURNE, WALTER(1225.?- 
1305), cardinal, probably took his family 
name from one of the numerous villages 
called Winterbourne in the immediate 
proximity of Salisbury. He was horn about 
1226 at Old or New Sarum (Hoaee, WUt- 
shire^ vi. 616), and entered the ordOT of 
friars preachers, or Dominicans. Fuller, 
drawing partly on Nicholas Trivet [q. v.] 
and partly on his imagination, says that 
Winterbourne was 'in his youth a good 
poet and an orator ; when a man an acute 
philosopher . . . when an old man a deep 
controversial divine and skilful casuist.’ 
Tanner’s statement that he was ordained 
subdeacon in 1294 and priest in the follow- 
ing year can scarcely be correct. He seems 
to have graduated D.D., probably at Paris 
or at Oxford, and in 1290 was elected pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans m England; he 
was succeeded in 1296 by Thomas Jorz 
[q. V.] As early as April 1294 he ajmears 
as a sort of remembrancer to Edward I {Cal, 
^Patent jR>olls^ 1292-1301, pp. 68, 78, 80), 
hut he is first described as the long’s con- 
fessor on 8 Jan. 1298 (i5. p. 326). He made 
use of his influence to secure posts for his 
servants and benefices and pardons for his 
friends (cf. ib, pp. 396, 622, 1301-7 p. 63). 
Id. 1300 he accompanied Edward I to Scot- 
land (Rxmbb, Fcedera, I. ii. 924). 

On 21 Feh. 1304 Benedict IX, himself a 
Dominican, made Winterbourne cardinal of 
St. Sabina, in succession to William Maccles- 
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field, Winterbourne’s predecessor as provin- 
cial of the English Dominicans. When the 
news reached him Winterbourne was in 
attendance upon Edward I in Scotland, and 
on 4 April the king wrote from St. Andrews 
a letter of thanks to the pope for his con- 
fessor’s meferment. He declined, however, 
to let Winterbourne proceed at once to 
Rome, requiring his presence for business 
that ‘could not conveniently be transacted 
in his absence’ (Rymes, i. ii. 964). On 
9 July he granted Winterbourne’s request 
that the Dominicans of Oxford might be 
licensed to dig stones in Shotover forest for 
the repair of their house. Benedict died in 
that month, and in October Winterbourne 
set out for Italy to participate in the elec- 
tion of a successor. The Spini of Florence 
were requested by Edward to provide a 
thousand marks for his expenses. On 28 Nov. 
he arrived at Perusium, where the conclave 
of cardinals had been sitting for some 
months (BALU2nE, Vita FaparumAxenionen- 
sium, 1693, i. 980). He took part in the 
election of Clement Y, but on his way to 
join the new pope at Lyons he died at 
Genoa (other accounts say Geneva) on 
26 Aug. or 25 Sept. 1305 (jh , ; cf. Turoit, 
S<yin. m, i)o7W. 1743, i. 730; Qin&TiPand 
Echaei), i. 497). Hewas buried by Nicholas 
de Parato, cardinal-bishop of Ostia, in the 
Dondnican church at Genoa; the statement 
that, in accordance with his wish, his re- 
mains were subsequently removed to Black- 
friars Church, London, is disputed. 

Winterbourne is said to have written 
^Commentarii in quatuor sententiarum li- 
bros,’ ‘Queestiones Theologicse,’ and ‘Ser- 
mones ad denim et coram rege.’ Bale 
describes them as ‘barbarous, poor, and 
frigid productions,’ but no copies are known 
to be extant. 

A later member of the family, Thomas 
WrsrTEEBOTjpB [d, 1478), after holding 
many ecclesiastical preferments, including 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury, was on 
25 Sept. 1471 elected dean of St. Paul’s ; he 
died on 7 Sept, or 7 Dee. 1478, being suc- 
ceeded by William Worsley [q.v.] (Wbbvee, 
Futmmll Mon. p. 370 ; Dugbalb, St. FauVs', 
Miemah, St. Faults; Le Neve, Fastif ii. 
313 ; Hbhnesst, Ffcv, Fej>. JSccles, Londin* 
passim). 

[Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292-1307, passim; Ry- 
mer*s F<fidera (Record edit.); Walsingham’s 
Hist. Angl i, 105, and Rishanger’s Chron, pp, 
221, 227 (Rolls Ser.) ; Trivet’s Chron. pp. 404- 
406 (EngL Hist. Soc.) ; Leland’s Collectanea • 
Bale, iv. 85; Pits, p. 389; PuUer’s Worthies, 
1839; Piynne^s Chron. Vindication, 1668, 
iii. 1046, 1115 ; Guido’s Tractatus Magistrorum 


Ord. Prsedicatorum ; Baluze’s Virse Paparum • 
Fabricius’s Bibl. Med. iEvi Lat. iii. 346 ; Ihirou’s 
Horn. 111. Domin. 1743, i. 729-33; Tanner’s 
BibLpp. 358, 781; Qudtif and Ecbard’s Seriptt. 
Ord. Prsedicatorum, i. 496-7 ; Hoare’s Modern 
Wiltshire.] A. -p, 

WINTERSEL, WINTERSHALL, 
WINTERSAL, or 'WINTERSHULL 
WILLIAM (d. 1679), actor (the name is 
spelt in many different ways), was between 
1637 and 1642 a member of Queen Henrietta 
Maria’s company, acting at the private house 
at Salisbury Court or at the Coclq)it. After 
the Restoration he joined the company of 
Thomas Killigrew (1612-1683) [q.v.], known 
as the ‘ King’s Servants,’ acting with them 
at the Red Bull and at the New House in 
Gibbons’s Court in Clare Market during 1660 
1661, 1662, and part of 1663, before going 
to the Theatre Royal, the new theatre, subst^ 
uently to be known as Drury Lane. The 
rst part to which his name appears is An- 
tigonus in the ‘ Humorous Lieutenant ’ of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, with which, on 
8 April 1663, the Theatre Royal first opened. 
Wintersel is believed to have been on 1 June 
1664 Sir Amorous La Foole in the ‘Silent 
Woman,’ and on 3 Aug. Subtle in the ‘ Al- 
chemist.’ In 1665 he was the first Odmar 
in Dry den’s ‘ Indian Emperor ; ’ in 1666 he 
played the King in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy ; ’ 
on 19 Oct. 1667 was the first John, king of 
France, in Lord Orrery’s ‘Black Prince,’ 
and on 2 Nov. played the King in one or 
other part of ‘ King Henry IV.’ He played 
on 1 May 1668 Sir Gervase Simple in the 
‘ Changes, or Love in a Maze.’ Don Alonzo 
in Dryden’s ‘Evening Love, or the Mock 
Astrologer,’ was taken on 22 June 1668. In 
the two parts of Dryden’s ‘ Conquest of Gra- 
nada' he was in 1670 the first Selin, and in 
1671 was the first Robatzy in Corey’s ‘ Gene- 
rous Enemies.’ When in January 1672 the 
Theatre Royal was burnt down, Wintersel 
went with the company to Lincoln’s 
Fields, where, presumably, he was the first 
Polydamas in ‘Marriage h la Mode,’ Sir 
Simon Addlepot in Wycherley’s ‘ Love in sl 
Wood,’ and in 1673 the Fiscal in Dryden’s 
‘ Amboyna, or the Cruelties of the Dutch.’ 
In 1676 he was the original Otho in Lee’s 
‘Nero,’ Comanti in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Love 
in the Dark,’ and Arimant in Dryden’s 
‘Aurenge-Zebe,’ and in 1676 Bomilcar in 
Lee’s * Sophonisba.’ In Lee’s ‘ Mithridates, 
king of Pontus,’ be was in 1678 the first 
Pelopidas. This is the last time his name 
can he traced to a piece. He died in July 
1679. ^ 

Johnson, a character in the ‘Rehearsal^ 
(act ii. sc. i.), says, ‘ Mr, Wintershull has in- 
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form'd me of bis play before/ A. note in 
tbe key to the * Rehearsal ' says : ‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Wintershull was a most excellent, judi- 
cious actor, and the best instructor of others.’ 
Davies chronicles that he was the first King 
in ^ King Henry IV ’ after the Restoration, 
and says that he was so celebrated for the 
part of Cokes in Ben Jonson’s ^ Bartholomew 
Fair ' that the public preferred him even to 
Nokes in the character. Dennis praises his 
Slender. Wintersel was held equally good 
in tragedy and comedy. Pepys, under date 
28 April 1668, saw * Love in a Maze ’ (the 
* Changes ’), and declares ' very good mirth 
of Lacy the clown, and Wintersell the coun- 
try knight, his master. 

[G-enest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus ; Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal and Key; Wright’s Historia His- 
trionica; Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies; Doran’s 
Dramatic Annals, ed. Lowe ; Eleay’s History of 
the Stage ; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Wheatley.] 

jr. K. 

■WXNTERTOlsr, RALPH (1600-1636), 
physician, son of Francis Winterton, was 
bom at Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in 1600. 
He was sent to Eton, and on 3 June 1617 
was elected scholar of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became a fellow on 3 June 
1620. He matriculated in the university 
on 6 July 1617, graduated B.A. 1620, M.A. 
1624. He suffered from sleeplessness and 
melancholia, and consulted theregius profes- 
sor of physic, Dr. John Collins, who advised 
him to give up mathematics, at which he was 
then working, and to study medicine, and 
assured him he might thus erase from his 
mind the recollection of past ills. did,' 
says Winterton, * as he advised, and what he 
foretold took place ' fPreface to Aphorisms), 
In 1625 he was a candidate for the professor- 
ship of Greek, when Robert Creighton [q.v.], 
who had for some time been deputy, was 
elected. He petitioned the visitor of King’s 
College in May 1629, and on 20 Aug. was 
accordingly formally diverted to the study 
of physic, which he had already pursued for 
more than four years. He received the 
universi^ license to practise medicine in 
1631, and on 16 Sept, in that year petitioned 
King’s College to grant him the degree of 
M.D. under its statutes. His request was 
refused, but was urged by John Hacketfq.v.], 
writing from Buekden on 26 Jan. 1632, on 
behalf of the bishop of Lincoln, and by 
Bishop John Williams (1582-1660) [q. v.j 
himself on 28 June 1632, as well as by the 
Earl of Holland on 28 Nov. 1633, but all with- 
out effect. Some conduct in hall on 16 Dec. 
1631 and on 7 Aug. 1633 which may perhaps 
have been of the nature of acrid theological 
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discussion seems to have been the ground 
for these refusals. A letter in which, 
Dec. 1633, W. Bray writes by Arch- 
bishop Laud’s direction to Samuel Collins, 
provost of King’s, signifies to the provost 
‘not his grace's pleasure but his desire 
that the provost would speedily and with- 
out any wayes of delay grant to Mr. Win- 
terton his degree in the house.' It was 
granted within a fortnight. 

In 1627 Winterton translated John Ger- 
hard’s ‘ Meditations,' in which he was encou- 
raged by John Bowie, afterwards bishop of 
Rochester, and they were printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1631, and reached a fifth edition in 
1638. His brother Francis was one of six hun- 
dred volunteers, commanded by the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who went to serve under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and his death at Castrin in 
Silesia in 1631 depressed Winterton so much 
that he sought relief by translating the * Con- 
siderations of Drexelius upon Etemitie,' 
which was published at the Cambridge 
University press in 1636, and of which 
subsequent editions appeared in 1650 and 
1658, 1675, 1684, 1703, 1706, and 1716. In 
1632 he also translated and printed at Cam- 
bridge ‘ A Golden Chaine of Divine Apho- 
rismes ' of John Gerhard of Heidelberg. It 
contains commendatory verses in English 
by Edward Benlowes of St. John’s College, 
and by four fellows of his own college, 
Dore Williamson, Robert Newman, Henry 
Whiston, and Thomas Page. In 1633 he 
published at Cambridge an edition of Terence, 
and an edition of the Greek poem of Dio- 
nysius ‘ De Situ Orbis,' with a dedication in 
Greek verse to Sir Henry Wotton [q. v.j, 
provost of Eton. He had written a (5reek 
metrical version of the first books of the 
aphorisms of Hippocrates in 1631, and early 
in 1633 published at Cambridge, with a dedi- 
cation to William Laud, then bishop of Lon- 
don, ‘Hippocratis Magni Aphorism! Soluti 
et Metric!.^ Each aphorism is given in the 
original with the Latin version of John 
Heumius of Utrecht, and is rendered into 
Latin verse and Greek verse. The Latin 
verses are by John Fiyer {d, 1663) [q.v.], 
president of the College of Physicians in 
1649, whose name appears on the title-page 
(Epigrammata, p. 38). The seven books of 
aphorisms are followed by epigrams in 
Latin or Greek in praise of Wmterton’s 
work by the regius professors of medi- 
cine at Cambridge and Oxford ; by the 
president and seventeen fellows of the 
Collie of Physicians, of whom fourteen 
are Cantabrigians and tluree Oxonians ; by 
Francis Glisson [q. v.], afterwards pro- 
fessor of physic; by members of every 
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college at Cambridge but one; by tbepro- WINTERTO]:^, THOMAS (^. 1391), 
fessor of astronomy and members of several tlieological writer, was a native of Winter- 
colleges at Oxford, concludi^ with twenty ton, Lincolnsbire, and an Augustinian hermit 
epigrams by members of King’s College, of Stamford. He took the degree of doctor 
Laudatory opinions in prose by the masters of theology at Oxford, and was in his youth a 
of Peterhouse, Christ’s, and Trinity, and friend of Wyclilffe, but afterwards he wrote 
the president of Queens’, and by two pro- against him. He became provincial of his 
fessors of divinity are prefixed, so that no order in 1389, and was re-elected in 1891, 
medical work at Cambridge has ever He v^ote * Absdlutio super confessione 
received so high a degree of academical Joannis Wyclif de corpora Christi in sacra- 
commendation. It led to Winterton’s mento altaris,’ of which several manuscripts 
appointment as regius professor of physic are extant. It is the same work as ‘ De En- 
in 163b, in which year the three regius charistise assertions’ which Leland saw at 
professors at Cambridge — divinity, law, and St. Paul’s (Dugdalb, St, JPauVs^ p. 283 ; see 
physic— were all of King’s College. ^ Harl, MS. 31, and Bibl. Reg. MS, 7 B. iii. 6). 

Winterton discharged the duties of his The treatise was included by Thomas Netter 
professorship with great care. The course v.] in his ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum Johannis 
for the M.D. degree was then twelve years, Wyclif,’ and is printed in Shirley’s edition 
and improper efforts were often made to ob- of that work (Rolls Ser. 1858, pp. 181-238). 
tain incorporation after graduation in other [Tanner’s Bibliotheca.] M B 

universities. These he put a stop to, as he * ’ 

announces in a letter, dated 26 Aug. 1635, WINTHROP, JOHN (1588-1649), go- 
to Dr. Simeon Foxe, then president of the vernor of Massachusetts, was born at Ed- 
College of Physicians (Goodall). While wardston, Suffolk, on 12 Jan. 1587-8. His 
preparing the Greek aphorisms he also grandfather, Adam Winthrop (1498-1 662) of 
worked at an edition of the * Poetae minores Lavenham in Suffolk, a substantial clothier, 
Grfeci,’ based upon those of Henry Stephen who founded the fortunes of the family, was 
(1566) and Crispin (1600), with observa- granted the freedom of the city of London 
tions of his own on Hesiod. He intended in 1626, and was inscribed * armiger’ in 1648. 
to have extended these, but was prevented He obtained W a grant of 1544 the manor 
by his appointment as professor. The book of Groton, Suffolk, formerly belonging to the 
was published at Cambridge in 1635, with monastery of Bury St. Edmunds. He died 
a dedication to Archbishop Laud, and sub- on 9 Nov. 1562, aged 64, and was buried in 
sequent editions appeared in 1652, 1661, Groton church (his will is in P. 0. 0. 
1671, 1677, 1684, 1700, and 1712. He Ghayre 2). A fine contemporary portrait 
published at Cambridge in 1631 Greek of the worthy merchant and reformer is pre- 
verses at the end of William Buckley’s served in New York, and has been engraved 
^ Arithmetica Memorativa,’ and in 1636 by Jackman (Life of Winthrop, 1864, i. 20). 
verses in ^Carmen Natalitium,’ and in By his wives Alice (Hunne) and Agnes 
<Genethliacum Academise.’ (Sharpe) he left seven children. His third 

Winterton made his on 25 Aug. son,Adam Winthrop (1548-1623), the even- 
1636, leaving behests to his father, mother, tual owner of Groton Manor, was trained to 
brothers John, Henry, and William, and the law, and was from 1694 to 1609 auditor 
sisters Mary, Barbara, Fenton, and Ruth, of St. John’s and Trinity colleges at Cam- 
To to brother John, who was a student of bridge. He married, first, on 16 Dec. 1674, 
medicine at Christ’s Collie, and who wrote Alice (d, 1677), daughter of William Still 
verses m ^ Carmen Natalitium,’ he gave the of Grantham, and sister of Bishop John Still 
medical works of Daniel Sennertus in six [q.v.] He married, secondly, on 20 Feb. 
volumes, and of Martin Rulandus and the 1579, Anne (d, 1629), daughter of Henry 
surgery of William Clowes the younger Browne of Edwardston, clothier, and by her 
anatomy instruments. He had, with four daughters (one of whom mar- 
died on 13 Sept, 1636 at Cambridge, and ried Emmanuel Downing, and was mother of 
was toed at the east end of Kin g ’s Col- Sir George Downing (1628 P-1684) [q. v.]), 
lege chapeL an only son John, the future ' Moses of New 

[Works; Ertracts from records of King’s Some verses by Adam to his 

College, Cambridge, kindly sent by Dr. M. B. sister^ ‘ the Lady Mildmay at the birth of her 
Jamas and Mr. F. L. Clarke ; Extracts from Henery,’ are preserved in a manuscript 
records at Eton by H. E. Luxmoore; Letter songbook of the sixteenth century (Harl. 

Rev. J. E. B. Mayor; Goodall’s Royal MS. 1598; they are printed by Joseph Hunter 
Coll^ofPhybiciansofLondon, 1684, p. 443.] in Mase, Kiet, Coll, 3rd ser. x. 162-4). 

N. M. Lady Mildmay gave her brother a serviceable 
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stone posset-pot, wLicli is still preserved as 
a family heirloom. This same Adam was a 
typical Winthrop, a diligent inditer of letters 
and diaries (quaint fragments of which evince 
good sense and right feeling), and a great 
encourager of prophesying. He informs us 
that at Q-roton and the two neighbouring 
parishes of Boxford and Edwardston he 
managed within the limits of a single year 
to hear as many as thirty-three different 
preachers. 

John Winthrop was admitted at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on 2 Dec. 1602, but his 
academic course was interrupted when he 
was little over seventeen by his betrothal and 
marriage, on 16 April 1606, to Mary (1683- 
1616), daughter and heiress of John Forth 
of Great Stanbridge, Essex, in which place 
he settled and abode for some years. His 
eldest son, John, was born there on 12 Feb. 
1606, and he had issue two more sons and 
two daughters by his first wife, with whom 
his sympathy appears to have been at times 
imperfect. She died and was buried at Gro- 
ton on 26 June 1616. The religious impres- 
sions which so deeply imbued his whole life 
were derived by Winthrop during this period 
from Ezekiel Oulverwell. His early piety, 
of the self-accusing puritanic type, was re- 
markable. The workings of his conscience 
were often curious. He was extremely fond 
of wild-fowl shooting with a gun, but con- 
ceiving from the fact that he was a very bad 
shot that the practice was sinful, he ‘ cove- 
nanted with the Lord' to give over shooting, 
except upon rare and secret occasions. He 
had no doubts as to the depraving effects of 
the ‘ creature tobacco ’ or the practice of drink- 
ing healths, and he combated both these in- 
firmities in a more uncompromising fashion. 
He married, within six months of his first 
wife's death, Thomasiue, daughter of Wil- 
liam Clopton of Oastleins Manor, near Groton 
Qier marriage settlements are printed in ^Evi- 
dences of the Winthrops,' 1896, p, 22). She 
died on 7 Dec. 1616, lust a year after mar- 
ria^, and was buried in Groton church on 
11 Dec. A detailed and powerful, if some- 
what morbid, account 01 her deathbed is 
given by Winthrop in an autobiographical 
fragment (cited in Life^ i. 79-89). After a 
period of ^eat depression and diffidence, he 
married, thirdly, on 29 April 1618, at Great 
Maplested, Margaret (d, 1647), daughter of 
Sir John Tyndal, kt. Under her influence 
the tendency to undue religious introspec- 
tion was gradually subdued, and Winthrop 
gained that moral ascendency among his 

uritan neighbours to which the depth of 
^ is character justly entitled him. A charm- 
ing letter from his father to this fiancee, and 


a number of Im love-letters to his third wife 
(nearly all written after marriage), are printed 
in the * Life,' and the series was edited in 
1893 by J. H. Twichell as ‘Some Old Purl- 
in Love-letters'). For some time past 
Winthrop had contemplated taking orders, 
but he was dissuaded ffom this course both 
by his father's advice and by his newly 
found married happiness. He began taking 
a more active part in his duties as a justice 
of the peace and lord of Groton Manor, and 
in 1626 he was appointed an attorney of the 
court of wards and liveries, of which Sir 
Robert N'aunton [q.v.] had become master 
in 1623. He appears to have been admitted 
ofthe Inner Temple in November 1628 (Afm- 
bers of Inmr Temple, p. 262), a fact which 
seems to indicate that his emigration was 
not the result of long previous di^heration. 

John Winthrop had not joined any of the 
colonial companies as an adventurer, and the 
earliest intimation of his leaving the old 
world for the new is conveyed in a letter of 
16 May 1629, in which he says : ‘ My deare 
wife, I am verylye persuaded God win bring 
some heavye affliction upon this lande, and 
that speedylye ... if the Lord seeth it will 
be good for us, he will provide a shelter and 
a hiding-place for us and others, as a Zoar 
for Lott.' The dissolution of parliament in 
1629 was the moving cause of his discon- 
tent, and his decision to cast in his lot with 
the emigrants was no doubt stimulated by 
the death of his mother and the loss of his 
ost. He saw everything now through 
arkened glasses. The land seemed to bun , 
to be grown ‘ weary of her inhabitants.* 
The growth of luxury and extravagance, the 
increased expenses or education, and the dif- 
ficulty of providing for children in the liberal 
arts and professions are all reflected upon in 
his correspondence at this time. ‘ Evil times,' 
he concluded, ‘are coming, when the church 
must fly to the wilderness.' In June or July 
1629 he was carefully preparing a statement 
of the ‘ Reasons to be consider^ for justifye- 
ing the undertakers of the intended Planta- 
tion in New England, and for incouraginge 
such whose -hartes God shall move to joyne 
with them in it.' In July he appears to have 
paid a visit to Isaac Johnson at Sempring- 
ham, and the matter was discussed iu all its 
bearings between them. His ‘ Reasons 'would 
seem to have been shown to Sir John Eliot and 
other prominent leaders of puritan feeling. 

The emigration movement was greatly 
facilitated by the decision of theOld England 
proprietors to convert the Massachusetts 
plantation into a self-governing community, 
as the prospering Plymouth colony had 
virtually been from the commencement. 
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The company of Massachusetts was originally 

designed to be, like that of Yirgima, a cor- 
porSion established in England administer- 
ing the affairs of an American colony. Bnt 
on 28 July 1629 Matthew Cradock, governor 
of the Massachusetts Company, at a meetmg 
held at the house of the deputy-governor, 
Thomas Goffe, in London, read certain pro- 
positions conceived by himself, givi^ reason 
for transferring the government from the 
council in London to the plantation itseli. 
The authorities at Salem, now of sevem 
vears’ standing, had hitherto been subordi- 
nate to those of the company at home ; on 
26 Aug. 1629, at a meeting held at Cam- 
bridge, JohnWinthrop was one of the twelve 
signatories (including the names ot Richard 
Saltonstall, Thomas Budley,WilliamV assail. 
Increase Nowell, and William Pynchon, aU 
of whom are separately noticed) to an agree- 
ment by which the framers pledged^ them- 
selves to set sail with their families to 
< inhabit and continue in New England, pro- 
vided that the whole government, together 
with the patent for the plantation, be first by 
an order of court legally transferred and esta- 
blished, to remain with ns and others which 
BViall inhabit upon the said plantation.* On 
20 Oct it was announced by the court of the 
company that the transference of the govern- 
ment had been decided upon, and that same 
day, fiom among four nominees, John Win- 
throp was by general vote and show of hands 
chosen to be governor for the ensuing^ year. 

After some five months of preparation, on 
22 March 1629-30 four ships out of the 
eleven that the emigrants had chartered 
were ready to sail from Southampton, and 
upon that day Winthrop embarked with 
Saltonstall, and with Thomas Dudley, Wil- 
liam Coddington [q. v.], and Simon Brad- 
street [see imder Bbadsteeet, Ai™], upon 
the principal ship, the Arbella. Two of his 
younger children were with him, but his 
wife was obliged by reason of her pregnancy 
to postpone her departure for a little over a 
year. Winthrop and his comrades were de- 
layed by contrary winds ofi’ the Isle of Wight 
for a fortnight, and they took the oppor- 
tunity to promulgate the notable ^ letter of 
farewell* to their fellow-countrymen, en- 
titled ^The Humble Request of his Majesty’s 
Loyall Subjects, the Governor and the Com- 
pany, late gone for New England, to the 
rest of their brethren in and of the Church 
of England, for the obtaining of their Prayers 
and the removal of Suspicions and miscon- 
struction of their Intentions.’ While still 
at *the Cowes* Winthrop also commenced 
that diary or journal (see below) which was 
continued thenceforth until the close of his 
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career, and was destined to form the staple 
of all subsequent histories of the infant 
colony of New England. In the course of 
the voyage, which proved a tedious one, 
Winthrop further wrote a little work of 
edification entitled ' Christian Charitie. A 
Modell hereof.’ The manuscript was pre- 
sented to the New York Historical Society 
by Francis B. Winthrop, a lineal descendant 
of the author, and in 1838 it was printed by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society (CoU 
lections^ 1838, 3rd ser. vii. 31). 

After a voyage of sixty-six days the Arbella 
and her consorts came to an anchor in the 
harbour of Salem. On 17 June 1630 (O.S.) 
Winthrop definitely decided upon Charles- 
town (now the northern suburb of Boston) 
in preference to Salem as a residence. Here 
he was welcomed by John Endecott [q. v.], 
who made over to him the authority which 
he had exercised as acting governor since 
September 1628. The colony, which (ex- 
clusive of the Mayflower emigrants of Ply- 
mouth plantation, not incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts until 1691) numbered barely three 
hundred souls, was now increased at a 
bound to between two and three thousand. 
Winthrop drew up a church covenant on 
30 July, and some five weeks later was 
driven by lack of water to quit Charlestown 
and to establish his headquarters upon the 
neighbouring peninsula of Sbawmut, to 
which the name of Boston was given. A 
general court (the second) was held at Boston 
on 18 May 1631, when Winthrop was re- 
elected governor, and a most important 
decision was arrived at, to the effect that ‘for 
time to come no man shall be admitted 
to the &eedom of the body politic but such 
as are members of some of the churches 
within the limits of the same.* In May 1632 
Winthrop was re-elected governor, and 
shortly after this date, in a letter from Cap- 
tain Thomas Wiggin to Secretary Coke, we 
have a brief picture of the plantation and 
its chief ruler. The English there, ‘num- 
bering about 2,000, and generally most in- 
dustrious, have done more in three years 
than others in seven times that space, and at 
a tenth of the expense. They are loved and 
respected by the Indians, who repair to the 
governor for justice. He [John Winthrop] 
is a discreet and sober man, wearing plain 

X rel, assisting in any ordinary labour, and 
g with much mildness andjustice* (Ca/. 
State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 166). 
In September 1632, in his capacity as gover-* 
nor, Winthrop paid a ceremonious visit to the 
planters at Plymouth. About this same period 
an animated quarrel between the governor 
and his deputy, Thomas Dudley, was allayed 
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by Winthrop’s pacific demeanour. An in- Boston but by permission of the magistrates ’ 
suiting letter from Dudley is said to have Winthrop defended the order in an elaborate 
been returned by Winthrop with the remark, paper. Vane replied in ‘ A Briefe Answer ' 
a am not willing to keep such an occasion (so called), to which Winthrop rejoined. In 
of provocation by me.^ the meantime Vane had left for England, 

In 1634 the positions of Winthrop and the governor providing for his ‘ honourable 
Dudley (now reconciled) as governor and disnnssion.^ 

deputy were reversed. From July in this After a two years’ interval Winthrop re- 
year the town records of Boston are extant sumed the governorship in 1642, in which 
as commenced in Winthrop’s own hand, year the j&nctions of deputies and magi- 
Their early pages record the provision of a strates in the general court were diffe- 
common space and a free school for the rentiated, and the first ‘commencement’ of 
town, and sumptuary laws against the Harvard College in Cambridge was recorded, 
wearing of lace and the use of tobacco in In 1638 Winthrop had invited out to Boston 
public. In May 1636 John Haynes was his nephew (Sir) G-eorge Downing, who was 
elected governor. Winthrop supported at educated at the newly founded college, 
this time the disciplinary banishment of In this same year as governor he had 
Roger Williams. He was nevertheless in the shrewdly evaded the demand of the corn- 
following November called to account for missioners of plantations for the return of 
dealing too remissly in point of justice. The the company's charter. In 1643 the plonta- 
ministers sided against him, and Winthrop tion was divided into the four shires of 
acknowledged that he was * convinced that Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, and Middlesex, 
he had failed in overmuch lenity and remiss- Both Groton and Winthrop were comme- 
ness, and would endeavour (by God’s assist- morated by place-names. In the same year 
ance) to take a more strict course hereafter ’ the four New England colonies of - Massa- 
{Joumal, i. 213). Articles were accordingly chusetts and Plymouth, Connecticut and 
irawn up to the effect that there should be New Haven, were confederated under a 
more strictness used in civil government and written agreement. In 1646 Winthrop, 
military discipline. These articles enjoined being then deputy-governor, was arraigned 
among other things that ‘trivial things for exercising a strained and arbitrary 
should be ended in towns, &c.,^ that the authority, and the charge acquired some 
magistrates should ‘ in tenderness and love seriousness from the fact that it was sup- 
admonish one another, without reserving ported by a minister; but he was eventually 
any secret grudge,’ and that the magistrates acquitted, and the minister and his followers 
should henceforth ‘ appear more solemnly in fined. On his acquittal he made a speech 
public, with attendance, apparel, and open famous in the annals of Massachusetts, and 
notice of their entrance into the court ’ {ib. cited by De TocqueviUe as containing a 
p. 214). From this same year Winthrop noble definition of liberty. In May 1646 
abandoned as ‘ superstitious ’ the commonly Robert Child and six ofliers addressed to 
received names of the days and months. In the court a remonstrance, complaining that 
1636 Sir Henry Vane was chosen governor, as non-church members they were excluded 
whileWinthrop andDudley were made coun- from the civil privileges of Englishmen, 
cillors for life. The ferment raised by* the But Winthrop, now again governor, was 
‘ antinomian ’ opinions of Anne Hutchinson staunch in te support of the religious oli- 
came to a head in 1637. Vane championed garchy, and drew up (4 Nov.) a ‘stiff de- 
a liberal and tolerant admission of the new maration.’' The petitioners declaring their 
opinions; Winthrop supported the ministers intention of carrying their appeal to par- 
in their demand for- a more repressive policy, Mament, Child was arrested by Winthrop’s 
The struggle was finally decided by Win- order, and (with his followers) imprisoned 
throp’s election as governor in preference to and heavily fined. The remainder of his 
Vane at a general court held at Newtown tenureofthechiefmagistracy,whichtermi- 
(now Cambridge) on 17 May 1637. Winthrop nated only with his life, was uneventful, 
was in November- instrumental in banishing save for the death of his faithful Margaret 
Anne Hutchinson ‘ for having impudently on 14 June 1647. She w^ a woman, wrote 
persisted in untruth.^ Two of her followers a contemporary, ‘ of singular prudence, 
were disfranchised and fined, eight dis- modesty, and virtue, and specially beloved' 
franchised, two fined, three banished, and and honoured of all the country’ (her life 
seventy-six disarmed. In order to prevent has been sketched by J ames Anderson in 
a possible repetition of such an incident, the ‘ Memorable Women of Puntan Times,’ 1862, 
general court passed an order to the effect and forms the subject of a separate memoir 
that ‘ none should be allowed to inhabit at by Alice M, Earle, 1895). 
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WintliTop married, as liis fourtli wife, 
early in 1648, Martba, daughter of Captain 
William Bainsborough, and widow of 
Thomas Coytmore. Her estate was a wel- 
come relief to his necessities, for he had spent 
much of his substance on the colony, and 
through the roguery of a bailiff his estate 
had dwindled almost to, vanishing point, 
Winthrop himself died on 26 March 1649. 
He was buried in the King’s Chapel grave- 
yard, Boston, on 3 Anril, when a funeral 
salute was fired by the Ancient and Ho- 
nourable Artillery Company of Boston. ^ A 
funeral ‘ El^ ’ was printed by ‘ Perciful 
Lowle.’ Winthrop gave thirty-nine books 
i^or a list see Life, 1867, App.) to Harvard. 
During his last ilhiess it is related that his 
old colleague Thomas Dudl^ waited upon 
Winthrop to urge him to sign an order for 
the banishment of a heterodox citizen, but 
he refused, saying he had done too much of 
that work already (G. Bishop, New JEng- 
land Judged, 1661, m 172). By his first 
and third wives Winthrop ^ had large 
families. His eldest son, John, is separately 
noticed. His eldest son by his third wife, 
Stephen Winthrop (1619-1658), came to 
England in 1646, became a colonel in Crom- 
well’s army, sat for Banff and Aberdeen in 
the assembly of 1656, but died in London 
two years later. 

Between the ancestor worship of the 
majority of American historians and the re- 
actionary views of one or two writers who 
protest against this tendency, it is difficult 
to arrive at a true delineation of Winthrop. 
His letters to his wife show him to have 
been tender and gentle, and that his dispo- 
sition was one to inspire love is proved by 
the affection those bore him who had suf- 
fered much at his hands, Williams, Vane, 
and Ooddington among them. *A great 
lover of the saints, especially able ministers 
of the gospel,’ he was the wisest champion 
the clergy could have had ; but they drove 
him far and forced him into severe and even 
rancorous measures of discipline from which 
his judgment and heart alike recoiled. BQs 
tendencies in early life were liberal, but in 
America, especially after the rebuke for 
lenity in 1635, he grew narrower. His 
claim to eminence as a statesman must rest 
not upon brilliant or original intellectual 
qualities, but upon his good judgment, his 
calm unvindictive temper, and the purity 
of his moral character. In the hall of his- 
torical statues in the Capitol at Washington 
a statue of him was placed beside that of 
John Adams to represent Massachusetts. 
The commissioners responsible for this 
choice, in their report of February 1866, said 


with justice of John Winthrop : ‘ His mind, 
more than any other, arranged the social 
state of Massachusetts ; Massachusetts 
moulded the society of New England.’ 

In addition to this statue there is a second 
of Winthrop in the chapel at Mount Auburn • 
(figured in Life, 1867, vol. ii.), and a third 
in bronze was unveiled at Boston on 17 Sept. 
1883. Two original portraits of Winthrop 
are extant: one, doubtfully attributed to 
Van Dyck, in the senate chamber of Massa- 
chusetts state house (copies in Memorial 
Hall, Cambridge, Boston Athenaeum, and 
elsewhere); a second in the hall of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester 
(a replica of this is at New York). Both 
have been frequently engraved. The family 
also possess a miniature, which is, however, 
inferior both in quality and preservation. A 
vignette portrait appeared upon the covers 
of the early issues of the ^ Atlantic Monthly.’ 
A number of relics and memorials are in 
the hands of descendants. Winthrop’s 
house at Boston, subsequently occupied by 
the historical antiquary Thomas Prince, was 
demolished by the British troops and used 
as fuel in 1775. The * Old. South ’ church 
at Boston now marks the site. 

For over a hundred years from the date 
of the governor’s death no mention was 
made of Winthrop’s ‘Journal.’ Although 
it was largely drawn upon by Hubbard in 
his ‘History ^(1680) and by Cotton Matber 
in his ‘ Magnalia,’ it was cited by neither, 
and was first mentioned by Thomas Prince 
on the cover of the first number of his 
‘Annals’ (1756, vol. ii.) The manuscript 
journal, in three volumes, seems to have been 
procured from the Winthrop family. Two 
volumes were returned to them and edited 
by Noah Webster (Hartford, 1790). A third 
volume was subsequently discovered in the 
Prince Library in 1816, and all three were 
given to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The complete document was published 
in 1826-6 under the editorial care of the 
genealogist James Sav^e, under the title 
‘ The History of New England. By John 
Winthrop, first Governor of the Colony of 
the Massachusetts Bay.’ A second edition 
with few alterations appeared at Boston in 
2 vols. 1863. Some severe but not altogether 
undeserved strictures upon the editing were 
passed in ‘ A Review of Winthrop’s “ Jour- 
nal,” as edited by J ames Savage.’ The ‘ J our- 
nal,’ to give it its original and appropriate 
title, is an invaluable document, no less for 
its historical detail than as a revelation of 
puritan modes of thought and administration. 

[R. C. Winthrop’s Life and Letters of John 
Winthrop, vol, i, 1864, vol. ii. 1867 ; A Short 
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Account of tke "Winthrop Family, Cambridge, 
1887; "Whitmore’s Notes on the Winthrop 
Family, Albany, 1864; Hunter’s Suffolk Emi- 
grants (ap. Mass. Hist. Coll. 3rd ser. toI. x.); 
Winthrop Papers in Mass. Hist. Collections, 
3rd ser. vol. vii., 4th ser. vol. vi., 5th ser. toI. 
viii. ; Muskett’s Suffolk Manorial Families; 
Davy’s Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mus. AddiU 
MS. 19156 ; Cotton Mather’s Magnalia ; Win- 
sor’s Memorial Hist, of Boston (1883), vol. i.; 
Winsor’s Hist, of America, voL Hi. ; Palfrey’s 
History of New England ; Goodwin’s Pilgrm 
Eepublic, 1888, passim; Adams’s Massachusetts, 
its Historians and its History, 1894, passim; 
Doyle’s English in America : the Puritan Colo- 
nies ; The Fiftii Half Century of the Arrival of 
John Winthrop (Commem. Exercises of the 
Essex Institute), Salem, 1880; Lowell Institute 
Lectures, 1869 ; Gardiner’s History of England, 
vol. vii. ; Brooks Adams’s Emancipation of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1887; Bancroft’s Histoiy 
of the United States, vol. i. ; Tyler’s History of 
American Literature, i. 128-36 ; Blackwood’s 
Mag. August 1867; Atlantic Monthly, January 
1864.] T. S. 

WINTTBCROP, JOHN, the younger 
(1606-1676), governor of Connecticut, the 
eldest son of John Winthrop [q.v.], governor 
of Massachusetts, by his first wife, was bom 
at Groton Manor,. Suffolk, on 12 Feb. 1605-6. 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and! was admitted a 
student at Trinity College, Dublin, but his 
name does not appear upon the roll of 
graduates (which commences in 1691). In 
November 1624 he was admitted of the 
Inner Temple of Students Admitted^ 
1647-1660, p. 241), but he found the law 
little to his taste. In the summer of 1627 
he joined the ill-fated expedition to the 
Isle of Bh6 under the Duke of Buckingham. 
After this he travelled , for some time in 
Italy and the Levant, and was at Con- 
stantinople in 1628. In November 1631 he 

i 'oined his father in New England. In 1684 
le was chosen one of the assistants, and 
held this office in 1636, in 1640 and 1641, 
and again from 1644 to 1649, In 1683 
Winthrop took a leading part in the esta- 
blishment of a new township at Agawam, 
afterwards called Ipswich. In the foUow- 
ing year Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke, 
Lord Rich, Richard Saltonstall, and eight 
other leading men of the puritan party, 
having obtained a large tract of land by 
a patent from Lord Warwick and the New 
England Company, dated 19 March 1631-2, 
established a settlement on the river Con- 
necticut, and appointed Winthrop governor. 
But the projected settlement was little more 
than a factory protected by a fort, and when 
emigrants from Massachusetts founded the 


colony of Connecticut the earlier settle- 
ment was absorbed in it. It is not clear how 
long Winthrop’s connection with the settle- 
ment lasted, hut it was evidently at an end 
in 1639, since the patentees had another agent 
acting for them ; nor does Winthrop seem 
to have lived there. In 1641 Winthrop was 
in England. Two years later he started 
ironworks in Connecticut, which, however, 
came to nothing. In 1646 he began planting 
at Pequot (afterwards known as New Lon- 
don), and he moved his principal, residence 
thither in 1660. In 16i51 he was chosen 
one of the magistrates of Connecticut. In 
1659 Winthrop was elected deputy-governor 
of Connecticut, and in the followmg year 
governor, a post which he retained till 
his death in 1676; his salary was fixed 
in 1671 at 150Z, per annum. In 1662 
Winthrop came to England bearing with 
him a loyal address from the government of 
Connecticut to the king, and a petition for 
a charter. Winthrop made himself accept- 
able at court. taste for natural 

science secured his nomination as a fellow 
of the Royal Society (August 1662), and 
brought him into contact with influential 
men, and to this was largely due his success 
in obtaining a favourable charter (sealed on 
10 May 1662) for Connecticut. He was 
also able to secure the incorporation of 
Newhaven with Connecticut. He con- 
tributed two papers to the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions ’ — one on ‘ Some Natural Curio- 
sities from New England ’ (v. 1161 ), and a 
second on ‘The Description, Culture, and 
Use of Maize ’ (xii. 1066;. At the close of 
1676 he went to Boston as one of the com- 
missioners of the united colonies of New 
England. 

Winthrop died on 6 April 1676 at Bc«ton, 
where he was buried in the same tomb 
with his father. He married, on 8 Feb. 
1631, his first cousin, Martha Fones. She 
died in 1634, and he married, in 1686, while 
in England, Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
mund Read of Wickford, Essex, a colonel 
in the parliamentary army. By his fi^t 
wife he had »o children ; by his second wife 
(shediedat H[artford,Connecticut,on24Nov. 
1672) he bad two sons and five daught^. 
ThedMest son, Fitz John, bom on 14 March 
1638, served under Monck in Scotland, but 
returned to New England and was governor 
of Connecticut from 1698 till his death in 
1707, The other son, WaitstiU, bora, on 
27 Feb. 1641-2, returned to -Massachusetts,, 
and became ehi^ justice of that colony. He 
died at Boston on 7 Nov. 1717. Much of 
i the correspondence between John Win^rop 
I the youngs Bsid his two sons is published 
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in the * Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tion/ 4th ser. vols. vi. and vii., 5th ser. voL 
Tiii. A portrait is in the gallery^ of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; it is re- 
produced in ^'Winthrop Papers '(yoL vi*)? 
in Bowen’s ‘Boundary Disputes of Connec- 
ticut/ in Winsor’s ‘ History ’ (iii. 331), and 
elsewhere. 

[Massachusetts Hist. Soe. Collections (esp. 
3rd ser. vols.ix. andx.); Winthrop’s Hist, of 
New England ; life and Letters of John Win- 
throp by Eobert C. Winthrop; Benjamin 
Trumbull’s Hist, of Connecticut, 1797, i. 363; 
J. H. Trumbull’s Public Eecords of the Colony 
of Connecticut, 1850-2, vols. i. and ii. ; Palfrey’s 
Hist of New England ; Evidences of the Win- 
throps of Groton, 1896, p. 27 ; Thomson’s Hist, 
of the Eoyal Soc. ; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 19156, 
f. 24] J. A D. 

WINTOH, Eabls op. [See Setoist, 
Geobge, third earl, 1584-1650; Seton, 
Geosge, fifth earl, d. 1749 ; Moittgomeeie, 
Aechibaxd William, 1812-1861.] 

WHSTTOH, AINDEEW op (^.1415), 
Scottish poet. [See Wtittoun.] 

WINTOUR. [See also WnffTBR.] 

WINTOirR, JOHN OEAWFOED 
(1825-1882), landscape-painter, was bom in 
Wright’s Houses, Edinburgh, in October 
1826. BQs father, Wflliam Wintour, was a 
working currier ; Ms mother, Margaret Craw- 
ford, a farmer’s daughter. At an early age 
Wintour exhibited a talent for drawing, and, 
entering the Trustees’ Academy, he made 
rapid progress and became a favourite with 
his master, Sir William Allan [q. v.] Prom 
the time he was seventeen he mamtaiued 
himself by miniature and portrait painting, 
and by making anatomical diagrams for the 
university professors. He also painted a few 
figure pictures, notably one or two of fairy 
subjects, which, although immature in many 
ways, are remarkable for beauty of colour 
and grace of composition. About 1860, how- 
ever, he turned his attention to landscape, in 
which he found his real vocation. At first 
his landscapes were somewhat flimsy and 
superficial, but during the next few years he 
seems to have come under the influence of 
John Constable (1776-1837) [q. v.], and his 
work gained in strength and evinced a closer 
study of nature. In 1859Wmtourwaselected 
an associate of the Eoyal Scottish Academy, 
and two years later he spent the autumn in 
Warwickshire. From this date his pictures 
became more personal in feeling, broader 
pd more expressive in handling, and richer 
in colour and composition. 

Wiutour*s art occupies a distinct place in 


Scottish landscape painting. Beginning with 
his own feeling for nature, he received an 
impulse from Constable, which resulted in 
effects similar in kind to those of the French 
romantics of 1830, who had also been in- 
fluenced by the English painter’s work. 
Perhaps his finest period was about 1870, 
when he painted the ‘ Moonlight ’ at Killie- 
crankie and the ‘ Border Castle ; ’ but, while 
his latest pictures were often careless in 
draughtsmanship and handling, his special 
qualities of colour and design culminated in 
the ‘ Gloamin on the Eye,’ painted two years 
before bis death. For a number of years his 
health had been failing, his self-control was 
not what it might have been, his associates 
were not of the best, and when, on 29 July 
1882, he died, medical examination revealed 
a tumour on the brain. Ah exhibition of 
nearly 150 of his pictures and drawings was 
held in Edinburgh in 1888. The catalogue 
contains a portrait of Wintour, reproduced 
from a photograph, and a critical and bio- 
graphical note by P. McOmisb Dott. 

Wintour was married to Charlotte Boss, 
hut had no family. His widow survived him 
a few months, 

[Catalogue of Loan Exhibition of Wintonr’s 
Works, 1888 ; Scottish Art Eeview, July 1888 ; 
Academy, 16 June 1888 ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
March 1895 ; information from relatives.] 

J. L. 0. 

WINTEINGHAM, CLIFTON (1689- 
1748), physician, baptised at East Eetford 
iuNottinghamshire on 11 April 1689, was the 
son of William Wintringham, vicar of East 
Eetford, by his wife Gertrude, daughter of 
Clifton Eodes of Sturton, son of Sir Francis 
Rodes, bart., of Barlborough, and great- 
grandson of the judge, Francis Rodes [q. v,] 
He was educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and on 3 July 1711 was admitted an 
extra licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
settling at York, where he ]gracti8ed mth 

S eat success for more than thirty-five years. 

. 1746 he was appointed one of the phy- 
sicians in the York county hospital. He died 
at York on 12 March 1747-8, and was 
buried at St. Michael-le-Belfry in that city 
three days later. He was twice married. 
By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Nettleton of Earls Heaton in York- 
shire, he had a son, Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, hart., who is separately noticed. 

Wintringham was the author of several 
medical works ‘ full of good sense and prac- 
tical information’ (MuNc) : 1. ‘Tractatus 
de Podagra, in quo de ultimis vasis et liquidia 
et succo nutritio tractatur,’ York, 1714, 8vo. 
2. ‘A Treatise of Endemic Diseases,’ York, 
1718, 8vo. 3. ‘An Essay on Contagious 
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Diseases, more particularly on the Small 
Pox, Measles, Putrid, Malignant, and Pesti- 
lential Fevers,' York, 1721, 8vo. 4. ‘ Ob- 
servations on Dr, Freind’s History of 
Physick,” ' London, 1726, 8vo [see Feeiitd, 
John], 6. ^ Commentarium iNosologicum, 
morbos epidemieos et aeris variationes in 
urbe Eboracensi locisque vicinis per decern 
annos grassantes complectens,' London, 
1727, 8vo ; 2nd edit, by his son, 17S3, In 
1762 his ‘ Works,’ collected from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts by his son Clifton, were 
published in two octavo volumes with large 
additions and numerous emendations. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 34; G-ent. Mag. 
1748 p. 139, 1749 p. 46.] E. 1. 0, 

WIKTRIMOHAM, Sib CLIFTON 
(1710-1794:), hart., physician, bom at York in 
1710, was the son of Clifton Wintringham 
[q. V.] He was educated at Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge, graduating M.B. in 1734, and 
M.D. in 1749. Soon after graduating M.B. 
he entered the army medical service. In 1749 
he was appointed physician to the Duke of 
Cumberland, whom he attended in his last 
illness. In 1766 he was nominated jointly 
with (Sir) J ohn Pringle [q. v.], physician to the 
hospital for the service of the forces of Great 
Britain. In 1762 he was gazetted physician 
in ordinary to George III. He was Knighted 
in the same year on 11 Feb., and on 25 June 
1768 was admitted a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. In 1770 he served the oidice of 
censor, and on 7 Nov. 1774 he was created 
a baronet. On 6 Dec. 1786 he was nomi- 
nated physician-general to the forces. On 
23 Dec. 1792 he was elected a fellow of the 
Koyal Socie^, and he was also a member of 
the Soci6t6 Koyale de Medicine de France. 
Wintringham died at his house in the Upper 
Mall, Hammersmith, on 10 Jan. 1794, By 
his wife Anna he left no issue. 

Wintringham was the author of: 1. * An 

of the Animal Structure,’ London, 1740, 
8vo. 2. ^ An Enquiry into the Exility of 
the Human Body,’ London, 1743, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Notationes et Observationes in Richardi 
Mead Monita et Prseceyta Medica,’ Paris, 
1773, 8yo. 4, * De Morbis quibusdam Com- 
mentarii,’ vol. L 1782, vol. h. 1791, London, 
8vo. He also edited *The Works of the 
late Clifton Wintringham, physician, at 
York’ (London, 1762, 2 vols. 8vo). Two 
autograph letters from Wintringham to the 
Duke of Newcastle are preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit, MS. 32965, ff, 376, 
378). 

[Mnnk’s Royal Coll, of PKys, ii, 260-2; 
Nichols’s Lit, Anecdotes, iii. 144, 603, ix. 75 ; 


Gent. Mag. 1794, i. 92 ; Barkers Extinct Baro- 
netcies; Thomson’s Hist, of the Royal Soc. 
1812, App. p. xliii; Ann. Reg. 1765 i. 137, 
1766 i. 71, 117, 1768 i. 196, 1770 i. 171; 
Townsend’s Calendar of Knights, 1838.] 

E.LC. 

WINWOOD, Sib RALPH a563?-1617), 
diplomatist and secretary or state, bom 
about 1563 at Aynhoe in Northamptonshire, 
was the son o^ Richard Winwood. TTia 
grandfather, Lewis Winwood, was at one 
time secreta^ to Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk. His father was described in the 
university registers as ‘plebeius.’ He owned 
no land, and possibly was a tenant on the 
Aynhoe estate which belonged to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. On his death, before 1681, 
his widew Joan married John Weekes of 
Buckingham, yeoman of the guard. She 
died (May 1617) five months before her son, 
Ralph Winwood, and was buried in the 
chancel of Aynhoe church in the tomb of 
her first husband, Richard Winwood. 

Ralph matricifiated from St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 20 Dec. 1577, aged fourteen. 
In 1682 he was elected a probationer-fellow 
of Magdalen College, and retained that 
position till 1601. He graduated B.A. 
15 Nov. 1682 and M.A. 22 June 1687. A 
month after the last date he was granted 
permission to study civil law, and on 2 Feb. 
1690-1 he proceeded to the degree of B.C.L. 
In 1692 he was proctor of the university, 
and soon afterwards left Oxford for travel 
on the continent. On his return his accom*- 
j^ishments were recognised by the, Earl of 
JEssex, who recommended him for diplomatic 
employment. In 1699, ‘at Lord Essex’s 
command,’ he was nominated secreta^ to Sir 
Henry Neville [q.v.], ambassador to F^ce. 
Neville was much in England, and as a 
partisan of Essex was dismissed feom his 
post in 1601. Winwood, who performed 
most of the duties of the embassy in Neville’s 
absence, was appointed his su^essor. He 
was chiefly occupied in reporting the pro- 
gress of the qnarrel between Heniy IV and 
the Due de Bouillon, but he found time^ to 
correspond with Sir Henry Savile respecting 
his projected edition of ■Chrysostom’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries.* In June 1602 he was superseded 
by Sir Thomas Parry, hut at the wish of Sir 
Robert Cecil, the queen’s secretary, who had 
a ‘ good conceit of him and his services,’ he 
remained till the end of the year in Paris in 
order to instruct Pany in the business of the 
embassy. In February 1 602-3 he was fin a l ly 
recalled, and soon afterwards was nominated 
English agent to the States-General of Hol- 
land. He arrived at The Hague in July 1603, 
and, in accordance with old treaty arrange- 
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ments witli England, was at once swom in 
as councillor of state in the assembly of the 
States-General. 

As a staunch protestant, Winwood sym- 
pathised with the political and religious prin- 
ciples of the Dutch republic. He loathed 
Spain and the house of Austria, and he 
sought as far as his instructions permitted 
him to support the republic and the princes 
of the German union in their policy of hos- 
tility to Spain. He strongly urged the states 
to refuse permission to catholics to dwell 
within their j urisdiction. * Let the religion 
be taught and preached in its purity through- 
out your proTinces without the least mixture,’ 
said Sir Ralph Winwood in the name of his 
sovereign. Those who are willing to tole- 
rate any religion whatever it may be, and try 
to make you believe that liberty for both is 
necessary in your commonwealth, are paving 
the way towards atheism ’ (Motley, United 
Netherlands^ iv. 491-2), 

Winwood revisited England in 1607, and 
on 28 June of that year was knighted by 
the king at Richmona He returned to The 
Hague m August, together with Sir Richard 
Spencer, in order to represent England at 
the conferences which were to arrange a 
treaty between Holland and England, and 
to sugg^t terms of peace between Holland 
and Spain after a strife of forty years. Prince 
Maurice had little faith in James Fs and his 
ambassadors’ protestations of good will to the 
republic, and Winwood and his colleague 
were warned by the English government to 
encourage the states to renew the war in Spain 
if t^y should find that they were resolute 
against peace (commission to Winwood and 
Spencer, 10 Aug., Rtmeb, xvi. 662 ; instruc- 
tioi^ Wnrwooi), ii, 329). Finally a general 
pacification was arranged, and the treaty of 
the states with England was signed by Win- 
wood and Spencer on 26 June 1608. It was 
stipulated that the debt of the states to Eng- 
land, then amounting to 818,408/. sterling, 
should be settled by annual payments of | 
60,000/. Winwood did not expect to remain | 
abroad longer. His London agent, John 
More, took a house for him at Westminster, 1 
and he entered into negotiations for the hire 
of a country house, so as to be near his friend 
Sir Henry jSTeville. Hut threatening move- 
ments in Germany, wlmre war between the 
protestant and catholic princes was immi- 
nent, led to, the imposition on Winwood of 
new duties on the continent. 

The succession to the duchies of Juliers and 
Cleves was hotly disputed. In the autumn 
of 1609 Winwood was sent to Biisseldorf, in 
order to jom the French ambassador, Boississe, 
in mediation between the protestant princes 


and the emperor, who alike laid claim to the 
territory. His task was difficult. James was 
anxious for peace. ‘My ambassadors,’ he 
wrote, ‘ can do me no better service than in 
assisting to the treaty of this reconciliation.’ 
But no peace was possible, and Winwood re^ 
turned to The Hague to enlist four thousand 
men in James I’s service to fight against the 
emperor in behalf of the protestant claimants 
to the duchies. Nor were the internal afiairs 
of the Dutch republic proceeding as James 
wished. In August 1609 Winwood delivered 
to the assembly of the states James Fs re- 
monstrance against the appointment to the- 
professorship of theology at Leyden of Con- 
rad Vorstius, a champion of Arminianism and 
Arianism. Little attention was paid to his 
protest at the moment: Subsequently Win- 
wood was directed to negotiate a closer union 
between James and the protestant princes of 
the empire. The elector palatine was to marry 
James Fs daughter Elizabeth. To show that- 
something more than a merely family alliance 
was intended, James directed Winwood to 
attend a meeting of the German protestants 
at Wesel in the beginning of 1612, and to 
assent to a treaty by which the king of Eng- 
land and the princes of the union agreed upon 
the succours which they were mutually to 
afford to one another in case of need (28 March : 
Rymer, xvi. 714). 

The death in 1612 of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, with whom Winwood’s relations had 
grown unsatisfactory of late, opened to him 
the prospect of employment at home. In 
J uly he was in England, and was employed 
by James in writing letters for him. The 
friends who sympathised with his religious 
and his political views deemed it desirable 
that he should become James’s secretary. 
But at the end of July he was ordered to re- 
turn to The Hague, and he stayed there till 
September 1613. He remained in name 
English agent at The Hague till March 1614, 
but did not leave England again. 

Winwood lost no opportunity of paying 
court to the favourite, Rochester. At the 
close of 1613, when Rochester, just created 
earl of Somerset, was entertained, with his 
newly married wife (the divorced Countess 
of Essex), by the aldermen of London, the 
bride sent to Winwood to borrow his horses, 
on the ground that she had none good enough 
for her coach on such an occasion. Win- 
wood answered that it was not fit for so 
great a lady to use anything borrowed, and 
begged that she would accept his horses as 
a present {Court and Times of James J, i. 
284 , 287). Somerset’s friendship, which was 
thus cemented, proved of avail. On 29 March 
1614 Winwood was appointed secretary of 
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state and took the oaths (Ga.sdinee, ii. 332). 
A few days later he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Buckingham. On 
7 April he received the post of secretary for 
life. 

Winwood^s duties included leadership of 
theHouseofOommonsduringthefewmonths 
in the spring of 1614 that parliament sat. He 
was wholly untried in parliamentary life, and 
was not of the conciliatory temperament 
which ensures success in it. The chief ques- 
tion that exercised the House of Commons 
was James Ps claim to levy impositions with- 
out their assent. On 11 April 1614 Winwood 
moved a grant of supplies, and read over the 
list of concessions which the king was pre- 
pared to make ; but the grant was postponed. 
On 21 May 1614 Winwood spoke m support 
of the theory that the power of making im- 
positions belonged to hereditary, although 
not to elective, monarchs. Parliament was 
soon afterwards dissolved without any settl^ 
ment with the opposition being reached ; it 
did not meet again in Winwood’s lifetime.^ 
The king’s want of money embarrassed his 
ministers. His debts amounted to 700,000^., 
and Winwood next year urged on him the 
wisdom of making some concession to the 
parliamentary opposition. On 25-28 Sept. 

1615 the council debated the question of 
obtaining a liberal grant from a parliament 
to be summoned anew for the purpose. 
Winwood expressed a wish that a special 
committee might examine the impositions, 
and suggested that assurance should be given 
to the parliament that whatever suppEes it 
might grant should be employed u;^n the 
public service, and in no other way. Hut the 
proposal was not accepted. On 24 Jan. 1615- 

1616 Winwood’s responsibilities were reduced 
by the appointment of Sir Thomas Lake to 
share with him the post of secretarjr. Thence- 
forth less satisfactory means of raising money 
were adopted, and by them Winwood per- 
sonally benefited. In 1616 the need for pro- 
viding Lord Hay with funds for his mission 
to Paris was met by the sale of peerages. 
The sum obtained by the first sale — to Sir 
John Roper — ^was handed to Hajr. The pro- 
ceeds of the second sale — ^to Philip Stanhope 
— ^was divided equally between the king and 
Winwood, who received 1 0,000i. and was pro- 
mised 5 , 0001 , more when the next baron was 
made. 

Winwood had not maintained personal 
relations with Somerset after he assumed 
office, and in 1616 was much occupied in 
arrangingforthetrial of the earl and count^s 
and their accomplices on a charge of murdering 
Sir Thomas 0 verbury four yearsbefore. There 
is no ground for the widespread suspicion that 


Winwood in any way connived at the mur- 
der of Overbury. There is no reason to 
doubt his statements in his letter to Wake 
(16 Nov. 1616, State Fajfere, 8 iLToy) : ‘ Not 
long since there w 0 some notice brought 
unto me that Sir Thomas Overbury . . . 
was poisoned in the Tower, whilst he was 
there a prisoner ; with this I acquainted His 
Majesty, who, though he could not out of 
the clearness of his judgment but perceive 
that it might closely touch some that were 
in the nearest place about him, yet such is 
his love to justice that he gave open way tp 
the searching of this busmess.’ Winwood 
throughout the proceedings exerted himself 
in the interests of justice. Far less creffit- 
able were his relations in his latest years with 
Sir Walter Ralegh. Winwood was largely 
responsible for the release of Ralegh in 
1616, and for the grant to him of penmssion 
nominally to make explorations in South 
America, but really, although covertly, to 
attack and pillage the Spanish possessions 
there. Winwood’s hatred of Spam was the 
moving cause of his conduct, but the expec- 
tation of pecuniaiw gain was not without in- 
fluence on him. For carrying out the fili- 
bustering design Ralegh was executed, but 
before tW result was reached Winwood 
ied, and his complicity was unsuspected 
while he lived. It is certain that had his 
life been spared he would have suffered Ra- 
legh’s fate. 

Farlyin October Winwood fell ill of fever. 
May erne attended him, and it is said bled 
Ttim < too soon.’ ’ He died on 27 Oct. 1617 
at his London residence, Mordant House, in 
the parish of St. Bartholomew the Less, in 
the churcdi of which he was buried. He left 
a nuncupative will. 

According to Lloyd, Winwood was * well 
seen in most affairs, but m<»t expert^ in 
matters of trade and war.’ His fanatical 
hatred of Spain impaired his state sma i yh ip, 
and led him into doubtful courses, as his re- 
lations with Ralegh prove. He ^ught to 
do his duty as far as his narrow views per- 
mitted, but a harsh and supercilious demea- 
nour prevented him feom a^uiring popu- 
larity, By his best Mends his manner was - 
allowed to be unconciliato^. The story of 
a trivial quarrel between hiin and B^n in 
1617 illustrates bis temperament on its good 
and bad sides. Winwood, coming into a 
room where Bacon was, found a dog upon 
his chair. He struck the animal * Ever^r 
gentleman,’ Bacon remarked, ‘ loves^ a dog.’ 
A few days afterwards Bacon fancied that 
Winwood pressed too dose to Hm at the 
council-tahle, and bade him keep his dis- 
tance. When, some months later, the queen, 
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who took Wiawood’s part in tlie quarrel, 
asked Bacon what was its cause, he an- 
swered ‘ Madam, I can say no more than 
that he is proud, and I am proud ’ (G-oop- 
KA.N, Court of James 2,4 283 j Chamberlain 
to Carleton, 5 July 1617 ; State Tapers^ Dorn. 
James I, xcii. 88). Finally the king recon- 
ciled the two men, and said that Winwood 
had never spoken to him to any man’s preju- 
dice— a strong testimony in his favour. 

In July 1603 Winwood married Eliza- 
beth, dai^hter and coheiress of Nicholas 
Ball of 'Totnes, and stepdaughter of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who had married the lady’s 
mother in 1587. By patents dated in 1615 
and 1617 he was granted by James I for him- 
self and his heirs male the office of keeper 
of ^ the capital, messuage, and park of Bit- 
ton’ in Buckinghamshire. On 24 Feb. 1629- 
1630 the widow Lady Winwood purchased 
a giant in fee of Ditton Park, and in 1632 
her son Richard bought Ditton Manor. Win- 
wood left three sons and two daughters, all 
minors at the date of his death. The eldest 
surviving son, Richard (1603-1688), who 
became owner of Ditton Park and Manor, 
was elected M.P. for New Windsor in 1641, 
April 1660, 1678-9, 1679, 1681. A daugh- 
ter Anne married, in 1633, Edward Montagu, 
second baron Montagu. Her son, Ralph 
Montagu (afterwards first Duke of Montagu) 
[q.v.], inherited her brother Richard’s estate 
of Ditton on his dealii without issue in 
1688. 

A portrait of Winwood by Van Miere- 
veldt is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

Winwood amassed a vast official correspon- 
dence and many documents of state, which 
passed to his grandson, the Duke of Montagu. 
The greater part of it is now at Montagu 
House, London, in the library of the Duke 
of Buccleuch ; it includes a few papers ante- 
rior and posterior to Winwood’s official career. 
In 1725 Edmund Sawyer published in Lon- 
don (3 vols. folio) an imperfect selection from 
Winwood’s papers, together with extracts 
from the papers of Winwood’s contemporaries, 
Sir Henry Neville, Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
W^illiam Trumbull (d. 1635), and Francis 
(affcerwardsLord)Cottin^on. Sav^er’swork 
bore the title : ‘ Memorials of Aflfairs of State 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James I, collected chiefly from the Ori gi nfl? 
Papers of the right honourable Sir Ralph 
W mwood, kn%ht^ sometime one of the prm- 
cipal Secretaries of State.’ The letters 
printed by Sawyer begin in 1590 and end in 
1614, before Winwood became secretary of 
state. Sawyer s first paper belonging to the 


Winwood collection is dated in 1600. The 
whole extant Winwood collection at Mont- 
agu House is calendared in the historical 
manuscripts commissioners’ report on the 
manuscripts of the Duke of Buccleuch, vol. L 
(1899). Some of the papers printed by Saw- 
yer are missing, but a vast number of Win- 
wood’s letters, which Sawyer omitted, are 
noticed in the report. 

[Introduction to Report on the Manuscripts 
of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 1899 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) ; Chalmers’s Dictionary; 
Wood’s Athenae Oxon.; Bloxam’s Register of 
Members of Magdalen Coll. Oxford, 1873, pp, 
210 seq.; Sped ding’s Letters and Life of Bacon, 
1890, vols. ii-vii. ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England 
(1603-42), 1883, vols. i-ii.; Motley’s Hist, of 
United Netherlands, 1876, vol. iv.; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England ; Lloyd’s Worthies.] 

S. L. 

WINZET, WTNYET, or WINGATE, 
NINIAN (1518-1592), Scottish contro- 
versialist, was born in Renfrew in 1518. 
Families of the same name held property 
and rented lands in Glasgow and the vicinity. 
He was educated at the university of Glas- 
gow, according to Mackenzie {Lives and 
Characters of the most Eminent Writers of 
the Scots Nation^ 1708-22, iii. 148), and 
Ziegelbauer {Hktoria Rei Literarice Ordinis 
S, Benedicti, iii. 360, 361, Augsburg and 
Wiiizburg, 1754) ; but the registers of Glas- 
gow in 1537 give the name of ‘William 
Windegait,’ who became a bachelor, then 
master, of arts in 1539, and remained at the 
university till 1552 in a subordinate capacity 
and as assistant to the rector. William 
probably changed his name to Ninian ( Certain 
Tractates^ vol. i. Introd. pp. xii-xvi, xliv, 
xcviii, ed. Hewison, 1888, Scottish Text 
Soc.) when he was ordained priest in 
1540. Winzet was appointed master of the 
grammar school of Linlithgow in 1651-2, and 
subsequently provost of the collegiate church 
of St, Michael there. He remained a staunch 
supporter of the old order during the Reforma- 
tion era, and being* an independent thinker, 
with feelings and views very similar to those 
of the ‘old catholic’ school of this century, 
tried to stem the reformation of the church 
from within. 

The arrival of Knox in 1659 moved Winzet 
to dispute face to face with the reformer ‘ afor 
the haill court,’ and to write polemics on the 
questions then at issue, which he afterwards 
collected into ‘ The Buke of Four Scoir Thre 
Questions.’ In the summer of 1661 Winzet 
was ejected from his office for refusing to sign 
the protest ant confession of faith. Heloitered 
about Queen Mary’s catholic court, and issued 
from the press at Edinburgh in May 1562 
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‘Certane Tractatis [three in number] for 
Eeformatioun of Doctryne and Manens set 
furth at the desyre and in the name of the 
afflictit Catholikis of inferiour ordour of 
Olergie and layit men in Scotland.’ In July 
appeared his pamphlet * The Last Elast of 
the Trompet of Godis Worde aganis the 
vsurpit auctorite of Johne Knox.’ He 
seems to have been acting as the queen’s 
chaplain at this time. In September he wp 
exiled and proceeded to Antwerp, where in 
1563 he published a translation of the * Com- 
monitorium’ of Vincent of Lerins. From 
Louvain and Antwerp he issued in the Scots 
vernacular, in 1663, < The Buke of Four 
Scoir Thre Questions,’ as a challenge to the 
Scots reformers, and from Antwerp also 
issued translations of patristic writers now 
lost. In Paris, from 1565 to 1670, he studied, 
became a preceptor in arts in the university, 
and published a translation of _ Benoist’s 
‘Oertus Modus.’ In 1671 he visited Eng- 
land and entered Queen Mary’s service, 
thereafter proceeding to Douay to study 
theology. 

Pope Gregory in 1677 instituted Winzet 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St. 
James at Ratisbon, the duties of which he 
began on 9 Aug. He revived this ancient 
decayed seminary of learning, and by intro- 
ducmg the old Scots method of instruction 
soon restored its celebrity. There he pub- 
lished in 1681 ^In D. Paulum Oommen- 
taria ; ’ in 1682 ^ Flagellum Sectariorum ’ 
and* Velitatio in GeorgiumBuchananum,’the 
latter being a reply to Buchanan’s * De Jure 
Regni apud Scotos;’ and probably at the 
same time a translation of the Catechism of 
Canisius. 

Winzet died on 21 Sept. 1692, and was 
buried in the monastery, where in the 
church (JKirche des Schotten-Klosters zu 
S. Jakob) his effigy and epitaph are pre- 
served, His more important works are 
mentioned above; a fuller list is given in 
the Scottish Text Society’s reprint of the 
'Certain Tractates,’ vol. i. pref. p. Ixxv, 

[Ziegelbauer’s Historia, ut supra ; Mackenzie’s 
Lives and Characters, ut supra ; Certane Trao- 
tads, &c., by Niniane Winzet (Maitland Club 
reprint, 1835), with Life by John Black G-racie; 
Irving’s Lives of Scotish Writers 1839; Belles- 
heim’s Geschichte der kathfilischen Kirche in 
Schottland, 1833, vol. ii. (translated byB. 0. H. 
Blair, 1887); Certain Tractates, &c., by 'Ninian 
Winzet, edited for Scottish Text Society, with 
Life, by J. King Hewison, 1888, 1890, 2 vols. 
and authorities mere cited.] J. K. H, 

WIREKEE, NIGEL (/. 1190), satirist. 
[See Nigel.] 


WIRLEY, WILLIAM (d. 1618), herald, 
[See Wtblet.] 

WISDOM, ROBERT (d. 1568), arch- 
deacon of Ely, probably belonged to the 
family of that name settled at Burford, Ox- 
ford, where one Simon Wisdom was a great 
benefactor and reputed founder of the free 
grammar school. Another Simon Wisdom 
(d. 1623) of Burford, an alumnus of Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford, was author of various 
religious tracts, and of 'An Abridgement of 
the Holy History of the Old Testament,’ 
London, 1594, 8 vo (Wood, Athena, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 337). A Gregory Wisdom was 
sent to the Tower on 21 May 1653 for 
spreading reports about Edward Vi’s health 
{Acts P. a ed. Dasent, 1552-4, p. 275). 

Robert, who is claimed as one of the four 
eminent writers produced by St. Martin’s, 
Oxford, is said (Coopbe) to have been edu- 
cated at Cambridge, though no details of his 
academical career are forthcoming, except 
that he was B.D. of some university, and he 
would more naturally be assumed to have 
been at Oxford, where he was one of the 
earliest preachers of the Reformation and 
was on that account compelled to leave the 
city. Tanner says that he became rector of 
Stisted in Essex; but his name does not 
appear in the list of rectors, and probably he 
was only curate. About 1538 his religious 
opinions brought him into collision with 
Stokesley, bishop of London, and in 1640 
he was accused of heresy before Stokesley’s 
successor, Bonner ; he was committed by the 
council to the Lollards’ Tower, whence he 
wrote an answer to the thirteen articles 
laid to his charge (extant in Marl MS, 425, 
art. 3 , and printed in Stetpe’s Peclesiastical 
Memorials, i. ii. 670-1). Foxe makes 
him parish priest of St. Market’s, Loth- 
bury, and Strype of St. Catherine’s {sic), 
Lothbury, in 1641, when he is said to have 
been forced to recant at St. Paul’s Cross ; the 
date is apparently an error for 1643, on 
14 July of which year his recantation took 
place (Wbiotheslbt, Ckron, L 142; Foxe, 
ed. Townsend, v. 496, and app. No. xii.) He 
was then curate to Edward Crome [ 5 . v.j 
at St. Mary’s Aldermary, and there is no 
record of his having held any benefice in 
London (ef. Hbknesst, Bep, BccL 
1898). , . 

Wisdom’s compamon m misfortune was 
Thomas Becon [q. v.l and with Becon he 
retired into Stanordsnire, where they were 
hospitably received by John Old [q. v.] 
(Bbcok, Works, vol. i. pref. pp. viii-ix, vol. 
ii. pp. 422-3 ; Stetpe, Cranmer, i. 397-8‘); 
He continued to preach Reformation dqo* 
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trines, chieRy in tlie soutli of England, and j 
his success again brought him under the i 
notice of the privy council. On 24 May 
1546 two yeomen of the chamber were sent 
to arrest him, with what success does not 
appear (Acts P. O. ed. Dasent, 1642-7, p. 
424). in any case, the accession of Edward 
VI soon restored him to libe^, and during 
his reim he was appointed vicar of Settring- 
ton in X orkshire. He was one of the can- 
didates suggested by Oranmer on 25 Aug. 
1552 for the archbishopric of Armagh 
(OsAioiEB, TTorks, ii. 438 ; Zzt JRemazns of 
JEdward F/, ii. 488; Stetpb, Cranmer, i. 
393, ii. 906). On Mary’s accession Wisdom 
fled abroad, ultimately settling at Erankfort, 
where he sided with Goxe in his defence of 
the English liturgy against Knox and Wil- 
liam Whittingham [q. v.] In 1659 he re- 
turned to England, and in the autumn was 
restored to his living at Settrington (Steype, 
Annals, I. L 246), On 29 Feb. 1569-60 he 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Ely 
(Lb Neve, Fasti, i. 352), to which were 
annexed the rectories of Haddenham and 
Wilburton. He preached at court on 
27 March 1560, and at St. Paul’s Cross on 
7 April (Machye’, pp. 229, 230), and in the 
convocation of 1662 voted for the six puritan 
articles (Stbype, Annals, l. i. 489, 604; 
Buknbt, Meformation, ed. Pocock, n. ii. 
481). He died in September 1568, and was 
buried at Wilburton on the 28th, and not, 
as has been supposed, in Carfax, Oxford 
(Feetchbe, East, of St, Martinis, 1896, p. 
55). Margaret Wisdom, who was buried at 
WnburtoE on 24 Sept, 1567, was probably 
his wife; and the names of four children 
also occur in Wilburton parish register. 
Wisdom’s ‘ Postill . , . upon every GospeU 
throi^h the year . . . translated from Ant. 
Corvinus/was published at London (1549, 
4to). His metrical translation of the 126th 
Psalm was in use as late as 1693, and a 
metrical prayer is prefixed to the old ver- 
sion of the Psalms at the end of Barker’s 
bibie (see Bosweli, Johnson, ed. G. B. Hin, 
V. 444). He also wrote some verses upon 
the death of the dukes of Suffolk, 1661, and 
others prefeed to the second edition of 
Bale’s ‘Scriptores.’ Among the manuscripts 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, are wis- 
dom’s ‘Eevocation of his Retractation,’ 
^Summ of all such doctrine’ as he had 
preached, and translation of two sermons hy 
Tilemann ‘Heshusius.' His expositions 
upon the Psalms and Ten Commandments, 
which do not appear to have survived, were 
of some repute among early reformers, 
though his poetic defects earned him the 
ridicule m John Benham, Sir Thomas 


Overbury, Sir John Birkenhead, and Samuel 
Butler (Wabtoe*, Hist. Engl Foetry, iii. 
149, 160 ; BEYnaES, Cens. Lit. x. 12), while 
Bishop Corbet addresses him (Foems, ed. 
Gilchrist, p. 228) as 

Thou once a body, now but air, 

Archboteher of a psalm or prayer. 

From Carfax come. 

[Authorities cited in text and in Cooper’s 
Athense Cantabr.i. 259-61; Tanner’s BiblBrit- 
Hib.; Ritson’s Bibl. Anglo-Poetica ; Gough’s 
General Index to Parker Soc. Publ.; Strype’s 
works (General Index) ; Foxe’s Actes and Mon. 
ed. Townsend ; Fletcher’s Hist, of St. Martin’s, 
Oxford, pp. 53-5 ; Rawlinson MS. C 21 f. 205 • 
Rotes and Queries, 2Did ser. vii. 80, 3rd ser! 
ii, 89, 9tb ser. v. 473.] A. F. P. 

WISE, FRANCIS (1696-1767), archseo- 
logist, son of Francis Wise, mercer, of Ox- 
ford, was bom in the parish of All Saints, 
Oxford, on 3 June 1696. He was educated 
at New College school and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, being admitted commoner on 
3 Jan. 1710—11, He became scholar of his 
college on 31 May 1711, probationer fellow 
on 12 June 1718, and full fellow a year 
later. He graduated B. A. 1714, M. A. 1717, 
and B.B. 1727. In December 1719 he was 
appointed under-keeper of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and about this time he collated a 
manuscript in the Laud collection for the 
1729 edition of Plutarch’s ' Lives.’ 

Wise was ordained deacon by the bishop 
of Oxford at Cuddesdon on 3 Sept. 1721, and 
priest at the public ordination at Oxford on 
24Sept. 1721. He tookpupils at tHs time, and 
among them was Francis North (afterwards 
Baron and Earl of Guilford), who conferred 
on him in 1723 the curacy of Wroxton in Ox- 
fordshire, and bestowed on him early in 1726 
the small donative of Elsfield, about three 
miles from Oxford, where he much improved 
the residence and laid out the grounds in a 
fantastic manner. A view of the place is 
given in the tailpiece of the preface to his 
work on coins (1750). Later in 1726 the 
same patron presented him to the vicarage 
of Harlow in Essex, hut after a few months 
he resigned the living, as he preferred to 
dwell at Oxford, where he had been ap- 
pointed in April 1726 to the post of keeper 
of the archives. 

On 2 Bee. 1729 Wise stood for the 
librarianship at the Bodleian Library, hut 
after a party contest, in which he was the 
whig candidate, was defeated by fifteen 
votes (Eel, Eeamianos, 1857 edit. ii. 711- 
713). His connection with the library did 
not thereupon cease, for so late as 1746 
special payments were made to him for 
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work done in cataloguing and arranging tlie Language, Eeligion, Learning, and Letters 
books given by Nathaniel Orymes. He pub- of Europe, by a Member of the Society of 
lished in 1738 ‘A Letter to Dr. Mead con- Antiquaries in London,’ 1768; signed at end 
ceming some Antiquities in Berkshire, ]^ar- ^F. W. R L.’ 6. * History and Uhronoloffy 
ticularly shewing that the White Horse is a of the Fabulous Ages,’ 1764; also anonymo^ 
Monument of the West Saxons.’ This was and similarly signed. This had been drawn 
answered by ‘ Philalethes Rusticus ’ (some- up for some years, having been read to 
times said to be Rev. William Asplin, at Johnson and Warton to their amusement, 
other times a layman called Bumpsted) in Printed letters to and from him are in 
1740 in a tract called ‘The Impertinence Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (v. 452, ix. 
and Imposture of Modem Antiquaries dis- 617), Nichols’s ‘ Literary Ulustrations ’ Viii! 
play’d,’ in which he attributed to Wise a 632-7, iv. 206-7, 226-6, 433-56, 668-9); 
design to alter the arms of the royal family, two of his manuscript letters are in Grough’s 
sneered at his eulogies of Alfred, and pointed ‘ Berkshire ’ (5, Bodl. Libr.) 
out that he had omitted to praise the reign- Wise assisted Warton in his ‘Life of Dr. 
ing monarch. Wise resented these attacks, Bathurst.’ The passages stated by Thomas 
believing that they might damage his chance Warton in his ‘ Life of Sir Thomas Pope ’ 
of future preferment. An anonymous de- (1st and 2nd edits, pref.) to have been copW 
fence of him, ‘An Answer to a Scandalous by Wise from other manuscripts are for- 
Libel intituled “ The Impertinence and Im- geries by some one (Blakiston mBngLHut, 
posture, &c.’” (1741), was published by the xi. 282-300). In reference to them 
Rev. George North, and he himself issued in Mr. Blakiston calls Wise ‘a competent, 
1742 ‘Further Observations upon the White perhaps too competent, archseologist.^ 

Horse and other Antiquities in Berkshire.’ [Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; Gent. Mag , 1767, 
Wise was appointed by his college to the p. 524 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 512, v. 527-8 ; 
rectory of Rotherfield Greys, near Henley- Lit. lUustr. iv. 479-80; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. 
on-Thames, on 7 Aug. 1745, thus vacating Hill, i. 273-82, 322 ; Madan’a Western MSS. 
his fellowshdp in 1746. From 10 May 1748 (Bodl. Lihr.) iv. 189, 269 ; Macra/s ^dl.Lihr. 
he was Radcliffe librarian at Oxford. These 2nd ed. pp. 34, 199, 207, 221, 372, 484; 
preferments he retained, with that of Elsiield, Blakiston’s Tnn, Coll. pp. 194, 196 ; information 
until his death. He was elected F.S. A. on Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston of Trinity Col- 
6 April 1749, and collected an excellent 

library,particularly rich in works of northern WISE, BQSNRY (1663-1738), gardener 
literature. In 1764 Thomas Warton and to William HI, Anne, and George I, was 
Johnson, who liked his society, paid him bom in 1663, and claimed descent from 
several visits at Elsfield, and wise took Richard Wise of Oadiston, Warwickshire, 
much interest in obtaining for Johnson from He studied horticulture under George Lon- 
his university the degree by diploma of don, and during the reign of James H was 
M,A. (WooLL, Joseph Warton^ p. 228). He admitted as sole partner in London’s lucra- 
became ‘ a cripple in every limb ’ from the tive nursery at Brompton, the largest at that 

f out, and died at Elsfield on 6 Oct. 1767, timenear London. Shortly after William UI’s 
eing buried in the churchyard, but without accession Wise was appointed deputy-ranger 
stone or monument. He gave during his of Hyde Park and superintendent of the 
lifetime many coins to the Bodleian Library, royal gardens at Hampton Ocurt, JCensing- 
and after his death his sister gave to tfie ton, and elsewhere. In April 1694 Evelyn 
Radcliffe Library ‘ a large and valuable speaks of the methodical manner in which 
cabinet of his medals.’ the ‘noble nursery’ at Brompton was culti- 

The other works of Wise comprised: vated, and he describes another visit to Wise’s 
1. ‘Annales rerum gestarum jiElfrediMagni plantations and gardens on 2 Sept. 1701. 
auctore Asserio Menevensi,’ 1722, A copy, Besides the royal gardens, London and Wise 
with many notes, supposed to be by William directed most of the £jreat gardens of Eng- 
Huddesford [q. v.], is in Gough’s ‘Oxford- land, including Blenheim, Wanstead, Edger, 
shire ’ (67) at the Bodleian Library. The and Melbourne in Derbyshire. This last was 
editing is ‘ unusually careful,’ but the au- a splendid example of the Frauch style of 
thenticity of the original has often been ques- formal garden handed down to London by 
tioned(4?eflWfcer, 18 March 1899, pp. 813-14). Ms master Rose, who had studied undi 
2. ‘Epistola ad Joannem Masson de ntimmo Andr5 Le Ndtre, the French gardener of 
Abgari regis,’ 1736. 3. ‘ Nummorum anti- Charles H. The Melbourne g^dens were 
quorum Scriniis Bodleianis reconditorum remodelled from designs by Wise between 
Catalogue,’ 1760; dedicated to Lord Guilford. 1704 and 1711, including a bosquet after 
4. ‘ Some Enquiries on the First Inhabitants, the Versailles pattern, and ‘a water-piece.’ 
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Meanwhile, on the death of William III, 
Anne committed the royal gardens to the 
care of Wise in preference to London, who 
had the mortification of seeing the demoli- 
tion of all the box-work which he had de- 
signed at Hampton Court in conformity with 
the Dutch taste. In 1706 London and Wise 
laid out a town garden at Nottingham for 
Count TflJlard, the French general who had 
fallen into Marlborough’s hands at the battle 
of Blenheim. A description of this garden 
was appended to London and Wise’s ‘ The 
Retir’d Gard’ner, being a translation of " Le 
Jardinier Solitaire ” ’ [from the French of the 
Sieur Louis Liger], or rather a combination 
of two French manuals on gardening, with 
a small admixture of original matter (for 
Jacob Tonson, 2 toIs. 8vo, 1706). In one of 
his papers in the ‘ Spectator,’ ridicul^ the 
newly introduced opera, Addison writes, on 
6 Mardi 1711 : *1 hear there is a treaty on 
foot with London and "Wise (who wiU be 
appointed Gardeners of the Play-house) to 
furnish the Opera of “Rinaldo and Armida” 
with an Orange Grove ; and^ that the next 
time it is acted, the Singing Birds wiU 
be personated by Tom-Tits.’ In the same 
journal, on 6 Sept. 1712, Addison describes 
the partners as ‘ the heroic poets’ of garden- 
ing, citing the upper garden at Kensington 
as a signal example of their skiU. By this 
time the famous nursery at Brompton had 
passed into the hands of a gardener named 
Swmhoe ; but Wise had not yet definitely 
quitted his profession, for in 1714 he was 
reappointed head-gardener to George I. In 
17(fe Wise had bought the estate and mansion 
of the Priory, Warwick, where he spent his 
declining years. He died at Warwick on 
15 Dec. 1738, being then 'worth 200,000/.,’ 
and was buried in St. Mary’s Church. By 
his wife. Patience Banks, he had issue Mat- 
thew (d. 12 Sept. 1776), Henry, and John. 
Horace Walpole visited the Priory, and de- 
clares that he unintentionally offended one 
of the sons by asking him if he had planted 
much. A portrait of the gardener is in the 
possession of the Wise family of Woodcote 
m Warwickshire, 

Elwin represents Pope’s 'Fourth Moral 
Essay’ on false taste as especially directed 
against Wise; but Wise was less a typical 
representative of the formal Dutch style than 
his predecessors and teachers, though he was 
one of the last upholders of the old French 
tradition ^inst the ianovations of Bridge- 
man and &nt. In addition to the ^ Retir’d 
Gttrd’ner’ Wise collaborated with London in 
^The Compleat Gard’ner, or Directions for 
cultivating and right ordering of Fruit Gar- 
dens and hatchen Gardens,’ abridged and im- 


proved from John Evelyn’s translation from 
the French of J. de La Quintinye (London, 
1699, 1704, 1710, 1725, enlarged). 

[Gent. Mag. 1738 p. 660, 1818 ii. 392; Hist. 
Reg. 1738 (Chron. Diary); Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies; 
Switzei^s Ichnographia Rustics, 1718; Beeve- 
rell’s Les D41ices de la Grande Bretagne, Leyden, 
1727,* Johnson’s Hist, of English Gardening, 
1829, pp. 124, 145, 146; Bedding’s Garden Craft, 
p. 102; Hazlitt’s Gleanings in Old Garden Lit. 
1887 ; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes ; Smith’s 
Hist Recollections of Hyde Park, p. 36 ; Law’s 
Hampton Court ; Blomfield and Thomas’s Formal 
Garden in England, 1892, pp. 65, 76, 119, 162; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 191 ; Walpole’s 
Correspondence, vi. 442, vii. 337 ; Pope’s Works, 
ed. Elwin and Oourthope, iii. 180, v. 183, ix. 
118; Delany’s Corresp. i. 146, 148, 190, 202, 
472 ; Evelyn’s Works, ii. 341, 379.] T. S. 

WISE, JOHN RICHARD db OAPEL 
(1831-1890), author aud ornithologist, born 
in 1831, was eldest son of Jolm Robert 
Wise (1792-1842), British consul-general in 
Sweden, by his wife Jane, daughter of Ri- 
chard EUison of Sudbrooke. The eldest 
branch of the Wise family has been long 
seated at Clayton Hall, Staffordshire. John 
Wise (1751-1807), the author’s grandfather, 
was a younger son ; he was recorder of Totnes, 
and married Elizabeth, sister of Robert Hur- 
rell Froude, archdeacon of Totnes, the father 
of James Anthony Froude the historian. 
After attending Grantham grammar school, 
Wise proceeded to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
whence he matriculated on 15 March 1849 
at the age of eighteen. He took no degree, 
and left the university to travel abroad. 
Deeply interested in ornithology, he began 
at an early age to collect birds’ eggs, and 
he devoted much energy through life to 
perfecting his collection. At the same 
time all aspects of nature attracted him, and 
wherever he wandered he studied carefully 
the zoology, botany, and scenery of the dis- 
trict. Nor did he neglect the dialect of the 
inhabitants. He was also a devoted student 
of literature, and wrote both prose and 
verse with directness and feeling. 

On returning to England he wandered 
through country districts, frequently chan- 
ging his residence and maintaining little 
communication with his friends. In 1856 
he published a pamphlet of poems called 
'Robin Hood,’ and in 1857 a lecture on ' The 
Beauties of Shakespeare,’ which he delivered 
at Stratford-on-Avon. In 1860 he issued a 
novel in two volumes called ' The Cousin’s 
Courtship ; ’ but it acbieved little success. 
Repeated visits to the neighbourhood of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace suggei^ted a difie- 
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rent Mnd of literary work — a description of 
the local scenery, the natural history, the 
literary associations and dialect of Stratford- 
on-Avon. Wise’s wide reading in Shake- 
speare’s works, his powers of observation, 
and his skill as a naturalist, gave genuine 
charm to his volume on ‘ Shakspere : his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood ’ (1861), 
which was published in December 1860. 
There were twenty-five illustrations en- 
graved by W. J. Dinton, and a tentative 
glossary of words to be found in Shakespeare 
which were peculiar to Warwickshire dis- 
tricts. This book Wise followed up next 
year in a volume in the same vein called 
‘The New Forest; its History and its 
Scenery; with sixty-two Views by Walter 
Crane’ (December 1862, sm. 4to; 2nd ed. 
1863; 3rd ed. 1867; and 4th ed. 1883, with 
twelve additional etchings by Heywood 
Sumner). Wise walked through the district 
with Mr. Crane, then a lad of sixteen, and 
the young artist’s illustrations of the sylvan 
scenery are excellent. The book, which in- 
cludes a glossary of local words, is admirable 
also from the naturalist’s point of view, and 
remains a standard work. Wise’s fnend 
George Henry Lewes favourably reviewed 
it, on its appearance, in the ‘ Oornhill Maga- 
zine’ (December 1862). 

Wise, who held advanced views on re- 
ligion and politics, came to know Dr. John 
Chapman, editor of the ‘Westminster Ee- 
view.’ For many years he wrote the section 
on ‘ Belles-Lettres ’ in that magazine, but 
withdrew suddenly owing to political dif- 
ferences with Chapman. His relations with 
the ‘Westminster’ brought him the ac- 
quaintance of George Henry Lewes and 
George Eliot. Subsequently he was a con- 
tributor to the ‘Header,’ a weekly periodical 
which also advocated advanced views. To 
the ‘ Comhill Magazine ’ Wise contributed 
in July 1865 an admirable paper on ‘The 
Poetry of Provincialisms.’ 

It is said that in 1870 he went out as a 
newspaper correspondent to the Franco- 
German war, and met with many stirring 
adventures. Subsequently he resumed his 
wanderings in England. In 1875 he was 
settled at Sandsend, near Whitby. Some 
years later he had migrated to Edwinstow, 
^Nottinghamshire, whence he explored Sher- 
wood Forest, with the apparent intention, 
which he abandoned, of writing on it in the 
same manner as he had written oh the New 
Forest. In 1881 he came into some pro- 

S trty by the death of his mother’s brother, 
enry Ellison, author (under the pseudo- 
nym of Henry Browne) of ‘ Stones from a 
Quarry’ (1875). Apart of his newly acquired 
VOL. LXH. 


wealth he expended in the production of an 
elaborate volume called ‘The First of May : 
a fairy Masque,’ which he dedicated to 
Charles Darwin (1881, oblong folio). The 
text, a collection of lyrics from Wise’s pen, 
was elaborately illustrated by Mr. Walter 
Crane. Mr. Crane’s fifty-two designs, of 
which a transcription of the author’s text by 
the artist formed part, were finely reproduced 
in photogravure. Wise’s name di<f not ap- 
pear in the volume, which was financially 
unsuccessful. His latest years were passed 
at Lyndhurst in Hampshire, and there he 
died, unmarried, on 1 April 1890, aged 69, 
He was buried in Lyndhurst cemetery. 

[Private information.] S. L. 

mSE, MICHAEL (1646 ?~ie87), mu- 
sician and composer, was bom in Wiltshire 
not earlier than 1646, if he was, as generally 
stated, one of the first set of the children 
of the Chapel Hoyal in 1660, and in 16^ 
lay-clerk of St. George’s, Windsor. On 
6 April 1668 he was appointed organist and 
master of the choristers of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; on 6 Jan. 1675-6 he was admitted 
gentleman of the Chapel Hoyal, and entered 
as a counter-tenor from Salisbury. Wlien 
attending Charles H on his progresses, Wise 
was said to have claimed the privilege of 
playing the organ in any church visited by 
his majesty. The charge against Wise of 
active participation in the schemes of the 
country party (1680) cannot stand after a 
careful examination of the ‘Wiltshire Bal- 
lad ’ (Bagford Ballads, p. 741), and that con- 
temporary rumour gave Wise the credit of 
being a loyal ahhorrer is evident from the 
tory preacher’s approval of the musician’s 
ready wit (cf. Modem Fanatick, 1710, p. 60). 
His absence from the coronation procession 
of 1685 has given rise to the belief that 
social or political misconduct had led to his 
dismissal ; but in a great representative cere- 
mony it was inevitable that a singer holding 
appointments at Westminsterand theChapm 
itoyal should abandon one or the other.choir, 
and no fewer than twelve singers were thus 
represented by substitutes (SiJsmPOBi), Cbro- 
nation of James II, p. 70). On 27 Jan. 
1686-7 Wise was appointed almoner and 
master of the boys at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Wise’s character for conviviality and un- 
certain temper (Ebswobth) is best supported 
by the manner of his end, He quarrelled 
one night with his wife, and rushed out 
of his house at Salisbury only to stumble 
upon a watchman, who returned his assaults 
by a blow from a bill, fracturing Wise’s 
skulL He died on 24 Aug. 1687, and was 
buried near the great west door of Salisbury 
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Cathedral (Bumjus). His first wife, Jane, 
the daughter of Robert Harward, died on 
10 . July 1682, aged SO, and was buried in 
the churchyard. The administration grant 
of Wise’s goods, of 28 Sept. 1687, gives the 
names Jane and Harward as those of two 
elder children, while his youngest girl bears 
the name of a second and surviving wife, 
Barbara, and not Margaret, as erroneously 
stated by Hoare. She renounced probate, 
and the children, all minors, were placed 
imder the guardianship of John Hopkins 
elericus. 

Dr. Aldrich is said to have composed the 
second part of the anthem, ‘Thy beauty, 0 
Israel,’ on the death of Wise (BuHPirs). 

Wise, Blow, and Humphrey, who were 
all trained together by Henry Cooke, form 
a transition school of English church music, 
and constitute a link between the foreign 
style which, encouraged by the king, strug- 
gledfor mastery after theRestoration, and the 
original genius of Henry Purcell, for whose 
bold new harmonies and modulations they 
paved the way. 

Among published music by Wise are : 
1. * Old Chiron thus preached.’ 2. Catches 
in the ‘Musical Companion,’ 1667. 8. ‘I 
charge you, O Daughters,’ in Bering’s ‘ Can- 
tica Sacra,’ 1674. 4. ‘ New Ayres and Bia- 
l^es,’ 1678. 5. ‘ I will sing,’ in Langdon’s 
‘ Bivine Harmony,’ 1774. 6. Six Anthems 
in Boyce’s ‘ Gatfiedral Music,’ 1849, viz. 

‘ Prepare ye the way,’ a 4 ; ‘ Awake, put on,’ 
c 3 ; * The Ways of Sion,’ a 2 ; ‘ Thy Beauty, 
O Israel,’ a 4 ; Awake up, my Glory,’ a 3 ; 

‘ Blessed is he,’ a 3. Several of these an- 
thems have also been republished in No- 
vello’s ‘ Collections.’ 

The following remain in manuscript: 
1. In Tudway’s ‘ Collections : ’ ‘ 0 praise God,’ 
« 3 ; ‘ Behold how good,’ a 3 ; ‘ I will sing 
a new Song,’ « 4; ‘How are the Mighty 
fallen!’ Morning and Evening Service mB 
(JECarL MSS. 7338, 7339). 2. ‘Open me the 
Gates,’ 05 3; ‘ Comfort ye’ (ascribed to Wise 
or Aldrich) (Addit. MS. 17840); 3. Bass 
part : ‘ Have Pity on me ; ’ ‘ By the Waters ; ’ 
‘Thy Strength, 0 Sion’ (z5. 17784). 4. Alto 
part: ‘Christ rising again’ (ib. 17820). 
5. Organ part: ‘Arise, 0 Lord;’ ‘I Will 
arise;’ ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ a 2 (zb. 
30932). 6. ‘Catches’ (z5. 17481, 22099). 
7- Song, with Chorus, ‘Justly now let’s 
tribute pay’ (zb. 33234). 8. Service in E 
flat, at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
9. ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ and ten Anthems, 
beside those published by Boyce, at Ely 
Gathedml, 10. Anthems in the Gloucester 
Cathedral libra^. 11. ‘ Christ being risen,’ 
composed by Wise for Easter, and for a long 


time in use instead of ‘ Venite’ at Salisbury 
Cathedral. Other volumes of his church 
music are in the British Museum Addi- 
tional MSS. 30933, 31344-5, 31404, and 
31460 ; and of secular music in Additional 
MSS. 30382 and 31462. 

[Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, 2nd edit. ii. 719 ; 
Burney's Hist, of Music, iii. 464 ; Grove’s Diet! 
of Music, iv. 334, 476 ; Old Cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal, pp. 16, 129, 218; Bumpus’s Or- 
ganists and Composers, p. 270 ; Hoare’s Wilt- 
shire, vi. 634; Harris’s Salisbury Epitaphs; 
P. C. C. Admou. Grants ; Registers of Salisbury 
Cathedral, through the courtesy of the Rev. Pre- 
centor Carpenter.] L. M. M. 

WISE, WILLIAM FURLONG (1784- 
18M), rear-admiral, son of George Furlong 
Wise of Woolston, Devonshire, by Jane, 
sisterof Vice-admiral James Richard Daeres 
(1749-1810) and of Vice-admiral Sir Richard 
Bacres (1761-1837), was born at Woolston 
on 21 Aug. 1784. He entered the navy in 
Februa.ry 1797 on board tbe Astrsea frigate 
with his uncle Richard Bacres, and served, 
for the most part, with him, or wdth James 
Richard Bacres, on the home station, the 
coast of France, and in the West Indies, till 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Franchise 
at Jamaica on 1 May 1804. He continued 
in the Theseus and afterwards in the Her- 
cule, flagships of James Richard Bacres, 
com m a n der-in-chief at Jamaica, till pro- 
moted (1 Nov. 1805, confirmed 22 Feb. 
1806) to be commander of tbe Brake, from 
which he was moved in April to the Elk ; on 
18 May 1806 he was posted to the Mediator, 
and invalided from her in July 1807. In 
November 1813 he commissioned the Gra- 
nicus of thirty-six guns, which after nearly 
three years on the home station and the 
coast of Portugal was one of the ships with 
Lord Exmputh at the bombardment of 
Algiers on 27 Aug. 1816 [see Pbllbw, Ed- 
WABD, VisooTOT Exmouth], in which she 
took a part beyond what was expected from 
a frigate, and sustained a loss of sixteen 
killed and forty-two wounded. On 21 Sept. 
1816 Wise was nominated a O.B. In Janu- 
axr 1818 he was appointed to the Spartan, 
which he commanded on the home station 
and in the West Indies till 1821. He had 
no further service, but became a rear-admiral 
on 23 Nov. 1841, and died at his residence 
in Plymouth, after a week’s illness, on 
29 April 1844. He married, on 16 June 181 0, 
Fanny, only daughter of William GrenfelL 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. v. (suppl. pt. i.) 
151 ; Gent Mag. 1810 i. 686, 1844 ii. 208, 338 ; 
Service book in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K. L. 
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WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRICK 
STEPHEN (1802-1865), cardinal -arch- 
liishop of Westminster, bom at Seville 
on 2 Aug. 1802, was younger of the two 
sons by a second marriage of James Wise- 
man, an Irish catholic wno had settled as a 
merchant in Spain. The family claimed 
descent from Capel Wiseman, protestant 
bishop of Dromore, third son of Sir William 
Wiseman, hart., and great-grandson of Sir 
John Wiseman, one of the auditors of the 
exchequer in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
family baronetcy is now represented by Sir 
William Wiseman of Lynton in Bedford- 
shire. The cardinaFs father married, first, 
Mariana Dunphy, the daughter of a Spanish 
general ; by her he had three daughters, of 
whom Marianne married Thomas Tucker, 
and their only child became the wife of Wil- 
liam Burke of Knocknagur, and mother of 
the present Sir Theobald Burke, and of 
Thomas Henry Burke [q*v*]j under-secretary 
of state for Ireland. The cardinal’s father 
while on a visit to London married, in the 
church of SS. Mary and Michael in the Com- 
mercial Road, London, on 18 April 1800, his 
second wife, Xaviera, daughter of Peter 
Strange of Aylwardston Castle, co. Kil- 
kenny. Two sons and a daughter were the 
result of the union. The elder son was named 
James, and the younger was the cardinal. 
Frances, the youngest child, married Count 
Andrea Gabrielli, of Fano, councillor of state 
under the papal government ; she was mother 
of Count Randal Gabrielli. The cardinal’s 
mother lived for many years at Fano, where 
the poet Browning met her in 1848. 

Wiseman’s parents returned from London 
to Seville early in 1802. On 3 Aug. in 
that year, the day after his birth, he was 
baptised at the church of Santa Cruz in that 
city. His paternal uncle, Patrick Wise- 
man, was his sponsor; 3 Aug. was com- 
memorative of St. Stephen, whence his 
names Patrick and Stephen. While he was 
stiU an infant his mother laid him on one 
of the altars of Seville Cathedral, where 
he was solemnly consecrated to the service 
of the church. His father died suddenly of 
a|>oplexy at Seville in 1804 The young 
widow, with her three children, left Spain 
in 1805 for Waterford. There they remained 
two years, during which the boys received 
instruction at a local boarding-school. On 
23 March 1810 Nicholas and his elder brother 
entered St. Cuthbert’s College at Ushaw, near 
Durham, Thomas Eyre (1748-1810) [q. v.], 
the president, died just two months after 
the boys’ arrival. His post was tempo- 
rarily fiUed for a year by the vice-presi- 
dent, John Lingard the l^torian. D^pite 


the disparity in years, Wiseman and Lingard 
then laid the foundation of a lifelong fidend- 
ship. Wiseman studied syntax and rhetoric 
under Charles Newsham, afterwards presi- 
dent of Ushaw. Wiseman describes himself 
as appearing ‘dull and stupid’ to his com- 
panions when not in class, as never having 
‘ said a witty or clever thing while at college,’ 
b ut he Was always reading and thinking while 
others played, ‘No pastime,’ as Cardinal 
Manning said of him at his funeral, was ‘ so 
sweet as a book.’ It was only in his last year 
at St. Cuthbert’s that his name appeared at 
the top of his class. 

Before leaving St. Cuthbert’s Nicholas 
made up his mind to become a priest. A 
cottage not far from the college on the road 
to Durham is still pointed out as that in 
which he took shelter from a terrific thunder- 
storm, in the course of which he is said to 
have received his religious vocation. Before 
quitting St. Cuthbert’s, on 28 Sept. 1818, at 
the age of sixteen, Nicholas received the four 
minor orders. He was to complete his edu- 
cation at the English College at Rome. 
Embarking at Liverpool on 2 Oct. for Italy 
with five other clerical students from 
Ushaw, Wiseman reached Rome on 18 Dec. 
1818, Six days afterwards the six youths 
were admitted to an audience at the 
Quirinal by Pius VH, to whom they were 
presented by Robert Gradwell [q. v.], 
rector of the newly reconstituted En g lish 
College in the Via di Monserrato. At his 
ovm wish, Nicholas began at an early date 
to study at the Sapienza the Syri^ and 
other oriental languages. Already in 1820 
he was inter pares lor the second prize in 
schola physico-mathematica, and also ob- 
tained the second prize ‘ in schola physico- 
chimica’ In 1822 he gained first prize in 
dogmatic theology, and the second prize in 
scholastic theology. A^in, in 1823, he 
took the first prize in dogmatic and was 
‘laudatus ’ in scholastic theology, winning 
also the first prize in Hebrew, On 27 July 
1823 Wiseman in a public discussion 
undertook to answer twelve objections, and 
to maintain as many as four hundred pro- 
positions. Cardinal Capellari (afterwards 
Gregory XVI) and the Abb§ de Lamennais 
were among the auditors. In 1824 he was 
created doctor in divinity ‘cum prsemio.’ 
On 18 Dec. of that year he was ordained 
subdeacon, on 23 Jan. in the following year 
deacon, and on 19 March 1825 pn^ . 

By a special rescript of Leo XU, Wise- 
man was appointed assistant to the Ahbate 
Molza, who was compiling a Syriac grammar, 
anthology, and lexicon, with the encourage- 
ment of the pope. In 1828 the result of 
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Wiseman’s researches appeared under the 
title ‘Horse Syriacae, seu Commentationes 
et Anecdota res vel Litteras Syriacas spec- 
tantia^ tomus i.,’ and it at once won him a 
European reputationamongoriental scholars, 
although his interpretation of some Syriac 
tests were controverted by Samuel Lee 
(1783-1852) [q. v.] In this work he first 
described the Syriac version known as the 
Xarkaphensian Codex of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was preserved in the Vatican 
library. At the time that he was engaged in 
these researches he suffered the only tempta- 
tion, according to his own account, of his 
life, horn ‘ venomous suggestions of a fiend- 
like infidelity,’ but the trial proved temporary 
and never recurred. 

In October of the year in which Wise- 
man’s ‘Horae Syriacae’ was published, 
Leo XII nominated him professor super- 
numerary in the two chairs of Hebrew and 
Sjrro-Chaldaic in the Roman Archigym- 
nasium of the Sapienza,with the provisional 
assignment of one hundred scudi until the 
chairs feU vacant. 

Meanwhile, in November 1827, Wiseman 
became vice-rector of the English College, 
and next year was appointed rector upon the 
election of Gradwell by propaganda (19 May 
1828) as coadjutor to Bishop James Yorke 
Bramston[q.v.] He held the office of rector 
for twelve years, and the English College 
under his guidance enjoyed a new era of 
activity. He welcomed and entertained a 
throng of celebrated persons. He won high 
reputation as a preacher, and Leo XII ap- 
pointedhim special English preacher atEome. 
In 1833 John Henry Newman [q. v.] came 
with Richard Hurrefi Eroude [q. v.] to con- 
sult Wiseman, hitherto a stranger to them 
both, as to the course they ought to pursue 
in the spiritual crisis through which the An- 
glican church was passing. 

During the Lent of 1835 Wiseman de- 
livered m the drawing-room of Cardinal 
ThomasWeld [q. v.]m theHalazzo Odescalchi 
a course of twelve lectures chiefly dealing 
with geology, ‘ On the Connection between 
Science and Revealed Religion.’ In the fol- 
lowing year the lectures were published in 
two volumes, and awakened widespread in- 
terest and much discussion. The book is a 
powerful exposition and defence of the ortho- 
dox position, and has been repeatedly re- 
issued. A French translation appeared in 
1841, and it is included in Migne’s ‘Demon- 
strations Evangeiiques ’ (1843-53). 

Later in 1836 W^eman returned to Eng- 
land. He had arranged to exchange duties 
for a_ twelvemonth with the Abbate Balda- 
conni of the Sardmian embassy chapel in 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In December 1835 he 
began a course of ‘ Lectures on the Principal 
Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church ’ at the Sardinian embassy chapel, 
which he repeated at the request of Bishop 
Bramston in the Advent and Lent of the 
following year at St. Mary’s, Moorfields. 
These lectures were published in 1826, and 
excited much public attention, not only in 
England but in France and America. Lord 
Brougham was conspicuous among Wise- 
man’s hearers when they were first delivered. 
In May 1836, in association with Daniel 
O’Connell and Michael Joseph Quin [q. v.], 
Wiseman founded under his own direction a 
catholic quarterly magazine, with the title 
of the ‘Dublin Review.’ Quin was the first 
editor. Outside catholic circles Wiseman’s 
literary abilities were fully recognised, and 
he was invited to write the article on the 
cathoHc church in the ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia.’ 

In October 1836Wiseman returned to the 
I English College in Rome. During the fol- 
I lowing Lent he published ‘Four Lectures on 
I the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, 
as performed in the Papal Chapels,’ and de- 
livered at the college ‘Eight Lectures on the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Eucharist,’ London, 1836, 8vo. Thomas Tur- 
ton [q. V.] assailed Wiseman’s treatment of the 
last subject, andWiseman retorted to him and 
other critics in a published ‘ Reply’ (1839). 

By Wiseman’s advice Gregory XYI in- 
creased the number of vicars-apostolic in 
England in 1839, and in the following sum- 
mer Wiseman was appointed coadjutor to 
Dr. Walsh, the vicar-apostolic of the Midland 
district, but was almost immediately trans- 
ferred to the newly created central district. 
On 8 June 1840 he was consecrated the 
bishop of Melipotamus in partibits by Car- 
dinal Fransoni in the chapel of the English 
College at Rome, and was also appointed 
president of Oscott College. He took up Ms 
duties there on 16 Sept. 1840. The Oxford 
movement was at the time in full progress, 
and Wiseman’s writings and actions largely 
influenced its development. His article in the 
‘ Dublin Review ’ on ‘St. Augustine and the 
Donatists ’ was pronounced by Newman ‘ the 
first real hit from Romanism.’ Preaching at 
Derby, Wiseman argued that ‘there is a 
natural growth in every institution,’ and de- 
fined the position of the Roman church in 
much the same manner as Newman in his 
‘ Essay on Development.’ In February 1841 
‘ Tract XC ’ was published. Later in the year 
Wiseman addressed a published ‘Letter’ to 
Newman, besides contributing several papers 
on the illogical position of the tractarians to 
the ‘Dublin Review j’ these were collected 
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into a volume called ‘ High Ohurcli Claims ’ 
(1841). 

In 1840 Pius IX was elected supreme 
pontiff, and he inaugurated his reign by a 
general amnesty and a complete reform of 
the pontifical government. W iseman visited 
bim in Rome next year. He returned to 
England as Pio Nono’s diplomatic envoy to 
Viscount Palmerston in the year of revolu- 
tion (1848), At his instance Lord Palmers- 
ton sent Lord Minto to Italy. In the same 
year Wiseman became pro-vicar-apostolie of 
the London district, and next year succeeded 
to the vicariale-apostolic on the death of his 
superior, Dr. W alsh. Already a re-establish- 
ment by the pope of the Roman catholic 
hierarchy in England was talked of, but 
events were delayed by reason of the revolu- 
tions of 1848. Wiseman sought to prepare 
the way for the new Hgime by fusing the old 
and unchanging with the newandproCTessive 
elements in English Catholicism. In the 
spring of 1850 the news came that he was 
to be made a cardinal. On 6 Aug. he was 
summoned by the pope to Rome, and there 
learned quite unexpectedly that the hie- 
rarchy in England was to be restored without 
further delay. On 29 Sept, the pope issued 
an apostolic letter to that effect, as well as 
a papal briefelevatingWisemantothe dignity 
of archbishop of Westminster. Next day, 
in a private consistory, the new archbishop 
was created a cardinal, with the title of St. 
Pudentiana. The annoimcement of the pope’s 
act was made to English catholics by Wise- 
man in a published ‘ Pastoral appointed to 
be read ... in the Archdiocese of West- 
minster and the Diocese of Southwark’ He 
further explained his new position in ‘ Three 
Lectures on the Catholic Bberarchy, delivered 
in St. George’s, Southwark’ (1850). The 
news of the pope’s action excited through- 
out the protestants of Great Britain a&enzy 
of indignation which Wiseman’s first pas- 
toral failed to allay. In August 1851 parlia- 
ment identified itself with the popular out- 
cry against * papal aggression,’ and passed 
into law the ‘ ecclesiastical titles bill,’ 
which prohibited the catholics from assum- 
ing the title of bishops under a penalty of 
lOOZ. The statute, nowever, remained a i 
dead letter, and was repealed in 1872. 
Wiseman issued a powerful ^ appeal to the 
reason and good feeling’ of the English 
people, and the antagonism which he, in the 
capacity of reviver of the Roman catholic 
hierar(iy, had provoked gradually subsided. 
Eor fourteen years he ruled the province of 
Westminster benignly, and lived down the 
events which marked the inauguration of 
his arciiiepiscopate. 


Wiseman still found time for literature. 
In 1854 he publislied ' Fabiola, or the Church 
of the Catacombs,’ a charming story of the 
third century, which was widely read. The 
archbishop of Milan wittily said of it that 
‘ it was the first good book that had had the 
success of a bad one.’ The book was written 
as Wiseman slowly journeyed towards Rome 
during illness. It was popular in Italy, where 
no fewer than seven translations (one of them 
by the authm) were published. It was 
translated besides into most of the European 
languages, and into many of the Asiatic. 
It has taken its place as a classic of Catholi- 
cism. In 1858 Wiseman issued another 
popular work, called ' Recollections of the 
last Four Popes’ (Pius VH, Leo XH, 
Pius VTH, and Gregory XVI). An adverse 
^ Answer ’ to the book appeared in a volume 
from the pen of Alessandro Gavazzi in the 
same year. Soon afterwards Wiseman pro- 
duced a drama in two acts, called ‘fete 
Hidden Gem,’ written for the jubilee of his 
old college of St. Cuthbert’s. After its 
publication, in 1858, it was acted in a Liver- 
pool theatre during the following year. 

In the autumn of 1858 the cardinal made 
a public tour through Ireland, where he 
was received with enthusiasm. A volume 
of sermons, lectures, and speedies delivered 
on the occasion appeared in 1859. Mean- 
while he gained wide repute as an admirable 
lecturer on social, artistic, and literary topics. 

' The Highways of Peaceful Commerce have 
been the Highways of Art,’ a lecture de- 
livered to Liverpool merchants, and a lecture 
‘On the Connection between the Arts of 
Design and the Arts of Production,’ ad- 
dressed to Manchester artisans, were pub- 
lished in a single volume in 1854, On 
SO Jan. 1863 he lectured at the Royal In- 
stitution in London on ‘ Points of Contact 
between Science and Art ’ (London, 1863, 
8vo), and subsequently at the same place on 
Shakespeare. A fragment of the last lecture, 
edited by his successor, Cardinal Manning, 
was published posthumously in 1865 (Ger- 
man transL Cologne, 1866). A lecture de- 
livered in 1864 at the South Kensington 
Museum on ‘ Prospects of Good Architecture 
in London,’ and another on ‘Self-Culture’ 
delivered at Southampton in 1863, were ala> 
published soon after Imeir delivery. 

In 1856 George Errington [q. v.l a man 
of iron wiH, was translated from Plymouth 
to become coadjutor to the archbishop of 
Westminster; but Wiseman and his coad- 
jutor were of different temperaments, and the 
pope in 1862 severed Errington’s connection 
with the Westminster archdiocese. 

Wiseman died at his town house, 8 York 
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Place, Portman Square, on lo Feb. 1866. 
On Tuesday tbe 21st tbe body was conTeyed 
to tbe^ pro-catbedral at Moorfielda — now 
(1900) in course of demolition — where Henry 
Edward Manning, 'Wiseman’s successor in 
the arcbbisbopric, preached the funeral ora- 
tion in the presence of the principal catholic 
ambassadors of Europe and the dignitaries 
of the catholic church in Great Britain and 
Ireland, The interment took place in Een- 
sal Green cemetery amid an extraordinary 
demonstration of public mourning. In 1868 
it was resolved to build in Wiseman’s me- 
mory a catholic cathedral in Westminster. 
Land was acquired, but building operations 
were not begun until after Cardinal Vaughan 
became archbishop of Westminster in 1892. 
The street at Seville in which Wiseman was 
bom was renamed on his death, by order of 
the tovm council, * Calle del Cardenal Wise- 
man.’ 

Besides the works mentioned and nume- 
rous separate sermons, lectures, and pastorals, 
Wiseman published ‘Essays on Various Sub- 
jects,’ chiefly from the ‘ Dublin Peview ’ (1853, 
3 vols. 8vo, and with biographical introduc- 
tion by J, Murphy, 1888), and ‘ Sermons on 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ Dublin, 1864, 8vo. 

Wiseman’s reputation was worldwide. He 
was conspicuous for rare intellect and abili- 
ties, for ‘ the general justice of his mind,’ for 
the suavity^ of his demeanour, and the wide 
range of his literary and artistic knowledge 
and sympathies. As a linguist and scholar he 
was especially distinguished. He was often 
called the English Mezzofanti. Speaking of 
his linguistic facility to the present writer, 
he once said that, if he were allowed to 
choose his ovm path westwards, he could 
talk all the way from the most eastern point 
of the coast of Asia to the most western 
point of the coast of Europe. The poet 
Browning attempted an unfavourable in- 
terpretation of Wiseman’s character in his 
^ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ’ (&st pub- 
lished in Browning’s ‘Men and Women,’ 
1856) ; ‘ Sylvester Blougram,’ Browning’s bi- 
shop, was undoubtedlyintended for Wiseman, 
but Blougram’s worldly and self-indulgent 
justification of bis successful pursuit of the 
clerical career in the Roman catholic church, 
although dramatically most eflfective, cannot 
be accepted as a serious description of 
Wiseman’s aims in life or conduct. Ac- 
cording to Father Prout, Wiseman in ‘The 
Rambler’ temperately reviewed ‘Men and 
Women’ on its publication, and favoumbly 
noticed ‘Bishop JBIougram’s Apology’ as a 
masterly int^ectual achievement, although 
he r^arded it as an assault on the ground- 
works of rehgion. 


Wiseman was in youth tall, thin, and 
comely. Macaulay described him in middle 
age as ‘ a ruddy, strapping ecclesiastic,’ in a 
certain sense resembling the famous master 
of Trinity, William Whewell [q. y,] Three 
portraits are reproduced in Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s ‘Biography,’ viz. a full-length water- 
colour picture of him as Monsignor Wise- 
man; an engraving from the painting by 
J. R. Herbert; and a photograph taken of 
the cardinal in 1862. A magnificent gold 
medal, hearing Wiseman’s portrait, was pre- 
sented to him in 1836, in commemoration 
of his visit to England when rector of the 
English College at Rome. 

[A full biography of the cardinal was under- 
taken, on Cardinal Vaughan’s selection, by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward thirty-two years after the car- 
dinal’s death, and was published in 1897 in two 
volumes. Personal recollections of the writer 
of the present memoir; Brady’s Episcopal Suc- 
cession, 1877, iii. 369-81 ; White’s Life of 
Cardinal Wiseman; Lord Houghton’s Mono- 
graphs, 1873, pp. 39-61 ; Canon Morris’s Last 
Illness of Cardinal Wiseman ; Men of the 
Time, 5th edit. 1862 ; Ann. Reg. 1865, ii. 217.] 

C. K. 

WISEMAM, RICHARD (1622 ?-167e), 
surgeon, bom in London between 1621 and 
1623, was possibly tbe illegitimate son of Sir 
Richard Wiseman, hart. (d. 1643), of Tbun- 
dersley Hall in Essex. About January 1637 
be was apprenticed at the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Hall to Richard Smith, surgeon. His master 
was probably a naval surgeon, for as soon as 
Wiseman’s apprenticeship was ended, but be- 
fore be was admitted to the freedom of the 
company, he seems to have entered the 
Dutch naval service at a time when that 
nation was engaged in war with Spain. 
Here he saw much active service, but in 
1643, or early in 1644, he joined the royalist 
army of the west, then under the nominal 
command of the Prince of Wales. He was 
present at the surprise of the Weymouth 
forts on 9 Feb. 1644-5. He remained in 
Weymouth during the siege, and subsequently 
seems to have accompanied the troops into 
Somerset and Cornwall, for he was present at 
the siege at Taunton, and took part in the 
fighting of Truro. The army was then under 
the general command of Lord Hopton, and 
Wiseman seems to have been especially at- 
tached to« the guards, for he describes how 
they were beaten, and how he himself ran 
away in May 1646. After the rout at Truro, 
he says that he was the only surgeon who 
continuously attended Prince Charles from 
the west of England to SciUy, and afterwards 
to Jersey, France, Holland, and Scotland. 
He was at first merely attached to the 
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troops in attendance upon the prince, but 
when Surgeon Pyle returned to Englmd 
from Jersey, ]^rhaps upon a political 
mission, Lord Hopton seems to have re- 
commended Wiseman as a proper person to 
become the prince's immediate medical at- 
tendant. Wiseman therefore accompanied 
Prince Charles from Jersey to France, and 
from France to The Hague, where news 
arrived in February 1649 of the execution of 
Charles I. * From The Hague Wiseman ac- 
companied Charles II to Breda, thence to 
Flanders and back to France, arriving at St. 
Germains in August 1649. He then went 
to Jersey again, and when Charles left Hol- 
land in June 1660 Wiseman accompanied 
him to Scotland. He was taken prisoner at 
Worcester (S Sept. 1661) and marched to 
Chester. He was kept in captivity for 
many weeks, though he was occasionally per- 
mitted by the governor to exercise his pro- 
fessional skill. 

Having procured a pass, he arrived in 
London about February 1651-3, and at once 
made himself free of the Barber-Surgeons' 
Company. His admission to the freedom 
was * per servicium,’ and it is dated 23 March 
1661-2. He then acted for a time as assis- 
tant to Edward Molines of St. Thomas’s 


Hospital, but soon set up in practice for him- 
self, living in the Old Bailey at the sign of 
the King's Head, where he was much fre- 
quented by the royalists from all parts of the 
kingdom. Early in 1654 he was rearrested 
on a charge of assisting Read, one of his 
patients, to escape from the Tower, and in 
March 1654 he was sent a prisoner to Lam- 
beth House (now Lambeth Palace). It 
appears that during his imprisonment he was 
permitted to practise, and that he owed his 
liberty to the intercession of his friends. 

There seems to be some ground for sup- 
posing that Wiseman spent apart of his time 
in the Spanish navy between the period of 
his release from Lambeth and the eve of the 


Restoration. His writings, however, show 
that he did not leave London for at least two 
years after his imprisonment, and he was in 
England again at some time in 1657. Yet 
he says that he served for three years in the 
service of the Spanish king, a part of the 
time being spent in the tropics and some 
part at Dunkirk, then held by the Spaniards. 

Early in 1660 he seems to have returned 
to his house in the Old Bailey, where 
he was living at the time of the return 
of Charles II; but shortly after the Re- 
storation he moved westward to Covent 
Garden, then recently built, and forming an 
outskirt of London. Ten days after the 
arrival of Charles II in London, on 8 June 


1660, Wiseman was made ‘ surgeon in ordi- 
nary for the person.' The appointment was 
made at the instance of the king himself, for 
it was supernumerary to the regular esta- 
blishment, and it was not until 5 Aug. 1661 
that Wiseman was formally appointed sur- 
geon by royal warrant at the usual salary of 
40/. a year. He was promoted to the grade 
of principal surgeon and seijeant-surgeon to 
the king on 16 Feb. 1671-2, and on 25 March 
he was duly sworn into office. In June 1661 
a grant of an annuity or pension of 150/. a 
year had been conferred upon hi^ and it was 
renewed in February 1674-5, with the state- 
ment that it was a pension for life, and that 
it was to commence from 26 March 1671-2. 
He was elected a member of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ court of assistants in 1664, and in 
the follovring year was appointed makter of 
the company, though he had never filled the 
subordinate offices of warden. He died 
suddenly at Bath about 20 Aug. 1676, but 
was buried at the upper end of the church 
of St. Paul in 6>vent Garden, London, on 
29 Aug. 

Wiseman’s first wife, named Dorothy, 
died on 23 Feb. 1674, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Paul's Church, Covent Garden; 
his second wife was Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Mauleverer of Allerton Mauleverer 
in Yorkshire, and granddaughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Mauleverer [^. v.] the regicide. His 
only child was a posthumous son, who was 
I buried near his father in November 1678. 
TTth widow married Thomas Harrison^ of 
Gray's Tnn, the lawyer who settled her hus- 
band’s affairs, and died in February 1678, 

Wiseman deserves notice as the first of 
the really great surgeons who lifted the sor- 
gical profession from its state of subordina- 
tion to the physicians. BQs work was con- 
tinued by Samuel Sharp (1700F-1778) 
by Perdvall Pott [q. v.T, and by John 
Hunter (1728-1793) until the social 

position of a suigeon was sufficiently high 
to enable the sovereign to confer her^tary 
rank upon him as in the case of Sir Astley 
Paston Cooper and Sir Benj amin Brodie. 
Wiseman was professionally the descendant 
of the great surgeons of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, cSowes, Gale, and perhaps Read and 
Halle. Like them, he was essentially a di- 
nical observer; un^te them, it is possible 
to find in his writings some trace of a scien- 
tific spirit. His cases are clearly described, 
and their treatment is carried out to a suc- 
cessful issue upou a rational plan. A fervent 
royalist, he believed in the royal touch for 
the cure of scrofula even when it was applied 
through 60 degenerate a hand as that of his 
master. He believed too in the miracles 
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nought by tbe blood of Charles I, yet he 
married the granddaughter of a regicide. 

A miniature in watercolours, dated 1660, 
by Samuel Cooper, is at Belvoir Castle in 
the possession of the Duke of Rutland, and 
is the picture of a man aged about forty 
years. A life-size half-length in oval at- 
tributed to Sir Balthazar Gerbier (1591- 
1667) is in the secretaiw’s office at the Royal 
Collie of Surgeons of England in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. It represents Wiseman about ten 
years older than Gerbier’s portrait, and ob- 
viously in delicate health. 

Wiseman’s works are written in so plain 
and simple a style that they were selected 
by Dr. Johnson, in the compilation of his 
dictionary, as a mine of good surgical no- 
menclature. They are: 1. ^A Treatise of 
Wounds,’ London, 1672, 8vo (printed by 
Richard Royston). 2. * Severall Chirur^cal 
Treatises,’ London, 1676, fol. (Royston and 
Took) ; 2nd edit. 1686 ; 3rd edit. 1696 ; 4th 
edit. 1705; 5th edit. 1719 j 6th edit. 1734. 
A pirated edition was published by Samuel 
Clement at tbe Swan in St. Paul’s Cburcb- 
yard in 1692. It is called tbe second edition, 
but it seems to have been made by printing 
a new title-page and inserting it into copies 
of tbe 1676 and 1686 editions. 

[Longmore’s Biographical Study of Richard 
■Wiseman, London, 1891; manusciipt account by 
the late James Dixon ; coutributions towards a 
memoir of Richard Wiseman, Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1872, ii. 441 ; Asdepiad, 1886, iii. 231- 
255 ; Wiseman’s Works.] D’A. P. 

WISHART, GEORGE (1613 P-1546), 
Scottish reformer, was a cadet of the family 
of Wishart of Pittarrow, near Montrose [ci. 
WiSHABT, RonEET], but whether he was a 
younger son of James Wishart of Pittarrow, 
who was justice clerk between 1513 and 
1520, or his nephew, both of which conjec- 
tures have been made, is uncertain. The 
supposed date of his birth is taken from the 
inscription * 1543 setatis suss 30 ’ on a por- 
trait which bdonged to Archibald Wishart, 
W.S., Edinburgh, who died in 1850, and is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. It is believed by good judges to be 
^nuine, though its ascription to Holbein, who 
died in 1548, is very improbable, Wishart 
first appears on record as witness to a charter 
by John Erskine (1609-1591) [q.v.l of Dun 
on 20 March 1536 {^Great Seal Register, No. 
1462), in which he is styled * Master G. 
W’’ishart;’ and, as he is unlikely to have 
acted as witness under the age of twenty- 
one, his birth can scarcely have been latex 
than 1514, and so corroborates the date on 
the portrait. It has been conjectured that be 
was educated and graduated m arts at King’s 


College, Aberdeen ; his designation on tbe 
above portrait as master appears to show he 
had taken a degree in arts. Alexander 
Petrie [q . v.], in his * Compendious Church 
History,^ 1662, says he heard when young, 

‘ from very antient men,’ that WTshart ‘ had 
been a schoolmaster at Montrose, and there 
did teach his disciples the New Testament 
in Greek.’ If so, it was no doubt at the gram- 
mar school of that town, whither Erskine 
of Dun had brought in 1534 a Frenchman, 
Marsilier, to teach Greek, the first introduc- 
tion of that language into the schools of 
Scotland. Wishart probably acted as assis- 
tant after learning the language from Mar- 
silier. Richard, the father of J ames Melville 
[q. V.], is said in his son’s diary to have been 
one of Wishart’s companions at Montrose. 
Petrie also relates that in 1638 Wishart was 
summoned on a charge of heresy by John 
Hepburn, bishop of JBrecbin, for teaching 
tbe Greek New Testament, and fled tbe coun- 
try, but after six years returned ^ with more 
knowledge of tbe truth and more zeal.’ 

In 1538, or more probably in 1539, a 
Scotsman, Wishart, is mentioned in two 
English documents as lecturmg in Bristol, 
at that date in the diocese of Worcester, of 
which Hugh Latimer [q. v.] was then bishop. 
He was accused of heresy by John Kerne, 
dean of Worcester, and sent to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1^ whom, tbe bishops 
of Bath, Norwich, and Chichester, and other 
doctors, be was convicted and condemned ; 
be bore his fagot (i.e. recanted his heresy) 
on 15 July in the church of St. Nicholas, 
and on 20 July in Christ Church (Ricaet, 
Kalendar, Camden Soc., p. 66 ; cf. Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, xiv. i. 184, 
1095). It has been doubted by Dr. Grub 
{Ecclesiastical History of Scotland) wh.eth.&t 
these documents refer to George Wishart ; 
but as they name George ‘Wischarde,’ a 
Scotsman bom (the difference in spelling 
the name meaning nothing at that date), and 
correspond precisely to the time when he 
fled from Scotland, where also he had been 
accused of heresy, the inference is strong 
that they do. Dr. McCrie, in his ^Life of 
Khox,’ through the miswriting of the word 
‘ nouther ’ as ^ mother ’ in the copy sent him 
of the Bristol entry, was misled into the 
belief that Wishart’s heresy was a denial, 
not of the merit of Christ, hut of the Virgin 
Mary ; but Dr. Lorimer {Scottish Reforma- 
tion, 1860) corrected this by inspection of 
the original record, which has been also 
correctly printed in Seyer’s ' Memoirs of Bris- 
tol.’ It may be doubted, however, whether 
the denial of the merit of Christ attributed 
to Wishart was not the misrepresentation of 
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his accusers. No similar charge was brought 
against him in Scotland either before or after 
ids visit to Bristol. 

Either in 1639 or in 1540 'Wishart left 
England and visited probably both Germany 
and Switzerland. After his return he trans- 
lated from the Latin the ‘Confession of 
Faith of the Church and Congregation of 
Switzerland/ called the ‘Helvetic Confes- 
sion.’ It was not printed till after his death, 
robably in 1648 ; it was reprinted in 1844 
y David Laing in the ‘ Wodrow Miscellany ’ 
(i. 11), from a copy belonging to William 
Henrv Miller of Craigentinny, which is be- 
lieved to be unique. About 1543 Wishart 
returned to England and became a member 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. One 
of his pupils, Emery Tyfiiey, has left a graphic 
portrait of Ids person, habits, and character. 
‘ Master George Wishart, commonly' called 
Master George, of Benet’s College, who was 
a man of tall stature, poUed headed, and on 
the same a round French cap of the best, 
judged to be of melancholy complexion from 
his physiognomy, black-haired, long-bearded, 
comely of personage, well spoken after his 
country of Scotland, courteous, lovely, glad 
to teach, desirous to learn, and was well 
travelled; having on him for his habit a 
clothing never but a mantle or frieze gown 
to the shoes, a black Millian fustian doublet 
and .;plain black hosen, coarse new canvas 
for his shirts and white falling bands and 
cuffs at the hands, all the which apparel 
he gave to the poor, some monthly, some 
quarterly, as he liked saving his French cap, 
which he kept the year of my being with 
him. He was a man modest, temperate, 
fearing God, hating covetousness, for his 
charity had never end night, hour, nor 
day ; he forbore one meal in three one day 
in four for the most part except something 
to comfort nature ; he lay hard upon a puff 
of straw, coarse new canvas sheets which, 
when he changed, he gave away. ... He 
loved me tenderly and I him for my age as 
effectually.’ He went into Scotland, Tylney 
adds, ‘ with divers of the nobility that came 
for a treaty to Bang Henry VILI,’ probably 
in July 16^. 

The Scottish reformer has often been 
identified, even by Tytler and Burton, with 
the Wishart who was concerned in the plot 
to murder Cardinal Beaton (cf. State 
Henry Vni, v. 377 ; ELiVinss, Bvrghl^ 
State Papers, i. 32-3; JSmnilton Papers, ii 
344; art. Wishabt, Sib John). Tms Wis- 
hart had relations with Crichton, laird of 
Brunston in Midlothian, who was un- 
doubtedly willing to engage in a plot to 
murder iSeaton, and who became in 1646 an 


active supporter of the reformer when he 
made a preaching tour in that county. 
Froude (iv. 28) argues that, whether this 
was so or not, the murder of such a prelate 
as Beaton would not have been alien to the 
temper of such reformers as Wishart or 
Emox; and Bellesheim and Canon Dixon 
naturally adopt the identification {PList, 
Church of Pngland, Srd ed. ii. 389-90). 
The evidence, however, is inadequate to 
identify the two Wisharts, and it has been 
shown not only that the name was common, 
but even that there was a George Wishart, 
merchant and haillie, of Dundee, who had 
allied himself with the plotters against the 
cardinal’s life (Laing’s edition of EInox’s 
History of the Peforrrtation, App. ix. p. 536 ; 
Maxwell, Old Dundee, p. 92). Such a part 
as the Wishart who came from the laird of 
Brunston in April 1544 played is, in spite 
of Fronde’s opinion, out of keeping with the 
character of George Wishart. There is no 
evidence that he returned to England in 
1644. Nothing came of the Brunston plot, 
and the burning of Wishart preceded the 
assassination of the cardinal. 

Petrie, who had private information, men- 
tions that Wishart ‘ came home ’ in 1544, 
and this agrees with Knox. It is possible 
that by ‘ home ’ Petrie means Montrose, and 
not merely Scotland, whither Wishart seems 
to have returned about July 1543, for 
he goes on to say, ‘He preached first in 
Montrose within a private house next to the 
church except one,’ which had evidently been 
pointed out to Petrie. If he went to Mont- 
rose and began preacbing there in 1544, it is 
extremely unlikely that he went hack to 
England from East Lothian in the spring of 
the same year. He is credited by tradition 
with painting some frescoes in the house of 
Pittarrow, now destroyed, one of which 
showed a procession at Kome of the pope and 
cardinals, and had satirical verses written 
under it. 

From this point till his death the life of 
Wishart has been told by John Enox, his 
disciple and intimate friend. Elnox^s vivid 
narrative may be relied on for facts within 
his personal knowledge or communicated to 
him by Wishart himself, or, as r^rds his 
trial and execution, by eye-witnesses, hut 
must he received with caution when it con- 
tains inferences against Cardinal Beaton or 
prophecies attributed to Wishart. In 1545 
Wishart went from Montrose to Dundee, 
where he preached on the epistle to the 
Komans, tin Robert Myll, one of the prin- 
cipal men of the town, inhibited him in the 
name of Mary of Guise and the governor 
Arran. He came down from the pulpit into 
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the kirk, hut not before he had threatened 
his adversaries "with God’s vengeance by fire 
and sword fox interfering with His mes- 
senger. The earl marshal and other noble- 
men entreated him to stay. He declined 
and passed ' with all expedition’ to Ayrshire, 
another centre of the reformers, where the 
loUards of Kyle had sown seed which had 
never beenwhoUy rooted out by persecution. 
He was driven from Ayr by Dunbar, the 
bishop of Glasgow, who took possession of 
the church and preached against him, though 
the Earl of Glencaim and the gentlemen of 
Kyle i^pported him. Before leaving he 
preach^ at the market cross ^ so notable a 
sermon that the very enemies themselves 
were confounded.’ In Kyle he remained 
some time, preaching commonly at the 
kirk of Galston, residing at the house of 
Lockhart of Barrs in that parish. In sum- 
mer he preached at Mauchlin, and being de- 
barred from using the kirk by Campbell of 
Mongaswood and other catholic gentlemen, 
he preached from a dyke on the Mnir, near 
Mauchlin, saying to his supporter Campbell 
of Kinzeancleuch, afterwards the devoted 
friend of Knox, that Christ is ‘ as potent in 
the field as in the kirk.’ News having come 
that Dundee was suffering from the plague, 
he returned thither probably in August, and 
preached at the head of the East Port, the 
sick sitting or standing outside the port, 
from the text, ^ He sent his word and healed 
them,’ Psalm cvii. Not content with 
preach^, though this was his special office, 
he visited the plague-stricken and aided 
the poor. A desperate priest, Sir John 
Wighton, was, according to Knox, sent hy the 
cardinal to murder him. Wishart, suspecting 
his design, drew the whinger out of his hand, 
but saved Wightou from the vengeance of 
his followers. He remained in Dundee till 
the plague ceased, and then passed to 
Montrose, where the cardinal, by a forged 
letter pretending to be an invitation from 
Wlshart’s friend John Kinnear of that ilk in 
Fife, tried to draw him into an ambuscade 
laid for him within a mile and a half from 
Moiitrose. Suspecting the plot, Wishart 
declined to go until his followers had exa- 
mined the road and discovered the ambush. 
Wishart, when told, exclaimed, according to 
Kno:^ *I know I shall finish this my life, 
by this bloodthirsty man’s hands, but it will 
not be in this manner.’ Having trysted the 
gentlemen of the west to meet him at Edin- 
burgh, he returned to Dundee and stayed a 
night at Invergowrie with ‘a faithful 
brother,’ James Watson, where also he pro- 
phesied his own early death and the tri- 
umph of the Keformation. Next day he 


went to Perth, and so by the Fife ferry 
crossed the Forth to Edinburgh. On Sun- 
day, 10 Dec., he preached at Leith from 
the parable of the sowers. Continuously 
preaching in various parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood, he passed after Christmas to 
Haddington, wWe his audience, which had 
been large at his other sermons, diminished 
through the influence of Patrick Hepburn, 
third earl of Bothwell v.] He stayed 
at the house of David Forres (afterwards 
general of the mint), and at Lethington 
with Sir Eichard Maitland [q. v.], who was 
' ever civil albeit not persuaded m religion.’ 
Next day he received a note that the gentle- 
men who promised to come from Kyle to 
him could not come, and he told John Knox, 
then acting as tutor at Longniddry, who had 
been with him since he came to Lothian, 
that * he wearied of the world.’ He had 
again few hearers, and in his sermon he 
inveighed against their absence. Like Knox, 
he had full assurance of his own tnission, 
and never spared the denunciation of his 
opponents. The same day, before midnight, 
he was seized by Bothwell in the house of 
Ormiston, to which he had been taken by 
Cockbum, its laird, Sandilands tbe younger 
of Calder, and Cricbton of Brunston. He 
had refused the company of Knox, who 
attended him since he came to Lothian with 
a two-handed sword, saying to him, *B.e- 
tum to your bairns, and God blesse you ; 
one is sufficient for one sacrifice.’ After 
supper he had spoken of the death of God’s 
chosen children, asked his host and fellow 
guests to join in singing the fifty- first Psalm 
in Scots metre, and gone earlier than his 
wont to bed, praying ‘God grant qwyet 
rest.’ His rest was broken by Bothwell, 
who declared that opposition was vain, as 
the governor and carnal, who were at El- 
phinston Tower, were coming after him. 
On a promise being gjven by Bothwell that 
he would preserve him from violence and 
not deliver him to the will of the governor 
ox the cardinal, he surrendered, Bothwell 
took Wishart to Edinburgh, and then brought 
him back to his own house of Hales. There, 
soon after 19 Jan. 1646-6, on a warrant of 
the privy council, he delivered Wishart, who 
was tranmorted to Edinburgh Castle. At 
the end of January the governor gave him 
up to the cardinal, who took him to the Sea 
Tower in his castle of St. Andrews, where 
he remained in strict confinement. On 
28 Feb. he was tried by a convocation of 
bishops and other clergy. 

Knox and Pitscottie both give a full ac- 
count of the trial and articles of accusation 
brought forward by J ohn Lauder, archdeacon 
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of Teviotdale, and Andrew Oliphant, with 
Wishart’s answers from a tract printed hy 
John Daye, and embodied in the first edition 
of Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs/ printed at Basle 
in 1659, with many affecting particulars of 
the last day of Wishart’s life. The substance 
of Wishart’s defence was an appeal to scrip- 
ture from the leading doctrines of the catho- 
lic church on the mass, auricular confession, 
purgatory, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
authority of the church, than which there 
could be in the eyes of Ids judges no more 
damning heresy. How far the narrative of 
the trial is accurate it would be hard to say. 
It was certainly embellished by Foxe and 
Knox with Wishart’s prophecy of the cardi- 
nal’s speedy death, which Pitscottie also 
gives : * God forgive that yon man that lies 
so glorious on yon wall head ; but within 
a few days he shall lye as shameful as he 
lyes glorious now.’ Wishart was convicted 
of heresy, and burnt on 1 March 1646-6 on 
the ground at the foot of the castle wynd 
opposite the castle gate. His last words 
given by Knox were spoken to the execu- 
tioner, to whose prayer for forgiveness Wis- 
hart answered, ‘Come hither to me, and 
when he was come kissed his cheek, and 
said, “ Lo, here is a token that I forgive 
thee. My harte, do thine office.” ’ 

Lindsay of Pitscottie (Scottish Text So- 
ciety’s edit. ii. 64, 66) mentions that the 
cardinal sent to the governor for a criminal 
judge to ‘ give doom on Master George if 
the clergy found him guilty,’ and the go- 
vernor wrote to the carfinal to continue the 
case until they had spoken together, but if 
he would not, that ‘ his own blood would be 
on his own head.’ If this is true, Beaton 
accepted the responsibility. He seems cer- 
tainly to have been present at the burning, 
watching it with the other bishops from the 
tower near the gate, nor is there any record 
of a sentence by a temporal judge, feeaton’s 
murder was avowedly inrevengeforWishart’s 
death, though some of the actors had other 
grievances. 

Besides the portrait above referred to, 
there are portraits professing to be of George 
Wishart in the college of Glasgow, and m 
the Roman catholic college of Kairs, Aber- 
deenshire, which are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Wishart’s only known writing is 
the translation of the ^ Helvetic Confession’ 
above referred to. It has been conjectured 
that he may have had some share in an 
* Order for Burial of the Bead ’ used at Mont- 
rose, also printed in the * Wodrow Society 
Miscellany.’ 

[Tylne/s Narrative in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
Knox’s account of Wishart in his History of the 


Reformation, and Pitscottie’s Chronicles are the 
primary and contemporary authorities; Laing’s 
notes are, as always, instructive. There is, un- 
fortunately, no account of Wishart on the catholic 
side, except that of Lesley in his History, which is 
very brief. Petrie, in his Compendious History 
of the Church (The Hague, 1662), adds a few 
particulars. By modem writers more than one 
controversy has been raised over Wishart’s life, 
which of course could not be passed over by 
any church historian. Grubb’s Ecclesiastical 
History is the most impartial. The late Pro- 
fessor Weir’s article in the North British Review, 
1868, and Professor Mitchell’s note in his e^tion 
of the Gude and Godlie Ballates (Scottish Text 
Society, 1 897) ; Rogers’s Memoir of Geoige Wis- 
hart, 1876 ; Hay Fleming’s Martyrs and Con- 
fessors of St. Andrews ; The Truth about George 
Wishart, by W. Cramond, 1898.] j2B. M. 

WISHART, GEORGE (1599-1671), 
bishop of Edinburgh, was the younger son 
of John Wishart of Logie-Wishart, Forfar- 
shire, and gr^dson of Sir John Wishart of 
that ilk. His father did not succeed to the 
property till 1629, and had settled in East 
Lothian, where George was bom in 1699 
(not 1609, as stated by Chambers). He is said 
to have studied at Edinburgh University, 
but bis name does not appear in the roll of 
graduates. In 1612 a George Wishart 
matriculated at St. Salvator’s College, St. 
Andrews, graduating in 1613, and it has 
been conjectured from this unusual circum- 
stance that this was the future bishop, who 
had begun his course at Edinburgh and 
graduated at St. Andrews, though then only 
louxteeu years old. It is supposed that he 
afterwards travelled on the continent, and 
acted as secretary to Ardibishop John 
Spottiswood (1665-1637) [b, v.] According 
to Hew Scott (Fasti, iiL 724) be was pre- 
sented by James VI to tbe parish of Moni- 
fieth, Forfarshire, on 26 Aug. 1624. Mur- 
doch and Simpson (Feeds of Montrose, pref. 
p. viii) * suggest that this is a clerical error 
for 1625 ; but as James VI died on 27 March 
1625, Scott is probably correct, otherwise 
Charles I must have made the presentation. 
Wishart was ordained at Dairsie by Spottis- 
wood in September 1625, and then entered 
on his charge at Monifietb. He continued 
there till 10 April 1626, when he was trans- 
ferred to tbe second charge in St. Andrews, 
as colleague to Alexander Gledstanes, then 
minister of the first charge. 

In the following year the Marg^uis of Mont- 
rose entered St. .^drews University, and 
there is evidence that Wishart then formed an 
acquaintance with him that bad an important 
influence upon bis career. He received tbe 
degree of B.B. from St. Andrews prior to 
October 1634, as be is so described in tbe 
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commissioa then appointed for the main- 
tenance of clmrch. discipline. When the 
Presbyterians obtained the ascendency, 
Archbishop Spottiswood and several of the 
bishops fled to England, and Wishart and 
others joined them at Morpeth. Thence 
Wishart went with Spottiswood to New- 
castle, and probably to London. The general 
assembly of 1638 deposed the bishops, and 
in December 1638 the case of Wishart was 
before the assembly, as the congregation 
complained that he ^had deserted them 
above eight months,’ but expressed willing- 
ness to have him back again. The matter 
was continued; but at length, in 1639, 
Wishart was deposed by the general assem- 
bly, having been absent for eighteen months. 
He returned with Spottiswood early in 1639 
to Newcastle, and on 19 Oct. of that j^ear he 
was appointed to a lectureship there in All 
Saints. 

Scott (Fasti^ ii. 394) states that in 1640 
Wishart also held an afternoon lecture- 
ship at St. Nicholas, Newcastle, in conjunc- 
tion with his other appointment. When 
the covenanters under Leslie besieged the 
town, Wishart was forced to flee; but after 
the departure of the Scots army on 26 Sept. 
1641, he returned to Newcastle. From the 
journal of the House of Commons for 
18 June 1642 it appears that he was ' dis- 
missed from his preferment as a frequenter 
of taverns,’ though this order seems to have 
been disregarded. On 12 May 1643, accord- 
ing to Brand’s ‘History of Newcastle,’ 
Wishart was appointed (or reappointed) to 
the lectureship at St. Nicholas. He was 
certainly in Newcastle during the second 
siege of that place by Leslie from February 
to October 16^, for a manuscript volume of 
sermons written by him at that time is in 
the possession of the Rev. W. D. Macray of 
the Bodleian Library {Hist, MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. iv. 607), Newcastle fell into the 
hands of Leslie on 19 Oct., and Wishart 
was sent to Edinburgh with other captives, 
and imprisoned in the Thieves’ Hole, the 
worst part of the Tolbooth. Wishart’s 
house at Newcastle had been plundered, and 
his wife and five survivors of his nine chil- 
dren had been turned adrift. For nearly 
twelve months (October-August) he was 
confined in Edinburgh Tolbooth. On 
28 Jan. 1646 he petitioned the Scottish par- 
liament for ‘ some r&sonable maintenance’ 
for himself and family, which apparently 
was granted. 

Montrose won the victo^ at Kilsyth on 
15 Aug, 1646, and immediately sent orders 
for the release of the prisoners at Edin- 
burgh* Wishart joined the royalist army 


at Bothwell, and was appointed chaplain to 
Montrose, then governor-general of Scotland. 
From this time Wishart was constantly 
with the army, and his narrative of the cam- 
pai^ is that of an eye-witness. After the 
decisive battle of Philiphaugh he accom- 
panied the remnant of the troops, and shared 
in the dangers of Montrose’s flight. On 
3 Sept. 1646 Montrose, with Wishart and 
a few faithful companions, sailed from the 
harbour of Montrose and set out for Norway. 
Wishart remained with Montrose during 
his wanderings in Europe, and at length 
reached The Hague, where the story of 
the campaign of 1644-6 was written by 
Wishart. The dedication of this work is 
dated 1 Oct. 1647, and it has been 'con- 
jectured, in default of precise information 
from the hook itself, that the first edition 
was printed at The Hague. Shortly after 
this date Wishart obtained the chaplaincy of 
a regiment of Scots soldiers in the pay of 
the Prince of Orange. In 1650 he was 
minister to the Scots congregation at Schie- 
dam, and he was in that office in 1652. It 
has been said, on slight evidence, that 
Wishart was chaplain to Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia, though it is more reasonable to 
suppose that she only extended her favour 
and protection to him. After the Restora- 
tion Wishart returned to England, and in 
September 1660 he was appomted lecturer 
at St. Andrews, Newcastle, but he seems to 
have at once passed to the more important 
charge of St. Nicholas, where he had for- 
merly been lecturer. In April 1661 he 
applied to the Scots parliament for some 
assistance out of the vacant stipends in their 
gift, and he received a grant of 300Z. On 
1 June 1662 Wishart was consecrated bishop 
of Edinburgh. This position he retained 
tiU his death on 26 (?) Julyl671. He was 
buried ‘ within the kirk of Holyrood house ’ 
on 29 July, and a Latin epitaph on a mural 
tablet beside his ^ave is still legible. He 
married, in early life, Margaret Ogilvy, sup- 
posed to be connected with the Airlle 
family, and had two sons. 

Estimates of Wishart’s character vary 
according to the religious convictions of 
different writers. Wodrow, with charac- 
teristic prejudice against prelacy, ■wrote: 
‘This man could not refrain from profane 
swearing, even upon the streets of Edin- 
burgh; and he was a known drunkard. He 
published somewhat in divinity ; but then, 
as I find it remarked by a very good hand, 
his lascivious poems, which, compared with 
the most luscious parts of Ovid, “ De Arte 
Amandi,” are modest, gave scandal to all the 
world.’ Keith, on the other hand, describes 
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Wistart as ' a person of great religion,’ who 
was ^ held in great veneration for his un- 
spotted loyalty ; ’ and he relates that after 
obtaining the bishopric 'Wishart’s benevolent 
spirit led him to remember and relieve the 
wants of preshyterian prisoners, being mind- 
ful of his own sufferings. 

All the known works by Wishart are his 
Latin account of the campaigns of Montrose 
(164p, which passed into a third edition 
within four months ; his Latin ‘ Anniversary 
Poem’ on the death of Montrose (1651); 
and the manuscript sermons delivered at 
Newcastle in 16M. A passage in this 
manuscript refers to some work which the 
author had written on the question of the 
original language of St. Matthew’s gospel ; 
hut this work is not known, though it may 
he the book referred to by Wodrow as 
‘somewhat in divinity.’ Ihe ‘lascivious 
poems’ which Wodrow mentions are quite 
unknown. 

[The latest and best authority is Murdoch 
and Simpson’s Leeds of Montrose (1893), which 
contains Wishart’s Latin text, an l&Qglish trans- 
lation, and a full bibliography, together with a 
biography of Wishart as preface. The sketch 
of Wishart in Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen is 
very incorrect, Keith’s Oat. of Bishops ; Wod- 
row’s Hist, of Church of Scotland, 1829 ed. i. 
'236; Lyon’s Hist, of St. Andrews, ii. 13; cf. 
Napier’s Memoirs of Montrose.] A. H. M. 

WISHAHT, SiE JAMBS {d. 1728), ad- 
miral, is first mentioned on 4 July 1689 as 
appointed captain of the Pearl. In 1690-1 
he commanded the Mary galley, employed 
in convoying the trade to and from the 
Baltic ; and in 1692 the 60-gun ship Ox- 
ford at the battle of Barfleur. In 1696 he 
was first captain to Sir George Hooke [q. v.l 
in the Queen; and in 1696-7 commanded 
the Dorsetshire of eighty guns, one of the 

f rand fleet under John, lord Berkeley of 
tratton (1663-1697) [h. v.l and, after his 
death, under Hooke. In 1699 he was cap- 
tain of the Ma^, in 1700 of the Windsor, 
in 1701 of the Expedition, and later in the 
ear of the Dartmouth. These seem all to 
ave been guardships during the peace ; in 
1702 he commanded the Ea^e in the fleet 
off Cadiz and at Vigo under Kooke ; in 1703 
he was again Hooke’s first captain in ihe 
Channel fleet. In the following January, 
when Captain William Whetstone [q. v.], 
who was a few days junior to Wishart^ on 
the post list, was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the blue, Hooke took the matter up very 
warmly as an injustice to Wishart and a 
reflection on himself (Charitocz, ii. 301-8 ; 
Journal of Sir George JRoo'ke^ jpp. 258-62), 
and practically compelled Prince George, 


the lord high admiral, to promote Wishart, 
antedating his commission to 8 Jan., so as 
to restore his seniority; at the same time 
Wish^ was knighted, apparently out of 
compliment to Hooke, with whom he 
continued through 1704 as first captain 
or, as it is now called, captain of the 
fleet. On 20 June 1708 Wishart was ap- 
pointed one of the prince’s council, an office 
which came to an end on the prince’s death 
on 28 Oct. 

On 20 Dec. 1708 he was promoted to be 
admiral of the blue. This revived the old 
question of his relative seniority, and Sir 
John Jennings [q. v.] and Sir John Noms 
(1660 .P-1749) [q. v.], who were both senior 
"to him on the post list, and John Baker 
(1661-1716) [q. V.] and Sir Edward Whi- 
taker [q. V.], who, though junior, had hoisted 
their flags as vice-admirals, were antedated 
to 17, 18, and 20 Dec., with special minutes 
that they took post before Wishart. By an 
order from the queen signified by Lord 
Bolingbroke on 8 Dec. 1713, these minutes 
were carefuUy obliterated, and can now only 
be read with great difficulty. On 20 Dec. 

1710 Wishart, who had identified himself 
with the tor ies, was appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty and in Eebruaiy 1711-12 
he was sent to Holland as commissioner to 
regukte the relative strength of the Dutch 
continent of the fleet. On 8 Dec. 1713, the 
date of the obliterations, he was promoted 
to be admiral of the white squadron, and 
appointed commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean. He was M.P. for Portsmouth 

1711 to 1715. On the accession of George I, 
however, he paid the penalty for dabbling in 
politics. He was summarily superseded mom 
his command and had no further employment. 
His later years seem to have been passed at 
an estate which he had purchased with his 
own and his wife’s money, near Bedale in 
Yorkshire. He died 31 May 1723 (Boyer, 
Folitical State, May 1723, p. 571). 

[Chamock’s Biogr. Nav. ii. 299 ; Official let- 
ters and commission and warrant books in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

WTS HAH T, SiE JOHN,LoedPittakrow 
{d. 1676), Scottish jn<%e, was the eldest son 
of James Wishart of Caimbeg in the parish 
of Fordoun, Klincardineshire, and grandson 
of James Wishart of Pittarrow in the same 
parish, clerk of the justiciary court and king’s 
advocate. He succeeded hife uncle, John W is- 
hart, in the lands and barony of Pittarrow. 

Wishart, like his grandfather, studied law 
at Edinburgh. It is conjectur^ with some 
probability that he was identical with the 
wishart employed as an envoy to theEngfish 
court in the conspiracy against Oardinal 
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Beston. Jolm was connected by marriage 
•with James Learmont of Balcomie, the car- 
dinal's avowed enemy, and it is surmised that 
•while at Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with Alexander Crichton of Brunston, Nor- 
man Leslie [q. v."], and others who were 
engaged in the plot. The whole question of 
the identity of the envoy, however, is in- 
volved in doubt [see Wishajbt, Geoegb, 
1513 P-1647]. Atfter succeeding to his pater- 
nal estates in 1546 he tooh no great share in 
public affairs for the next twelve years. On 
14 March 1666-7 he joined ALTchibald Camp- 
bell, fourth earl of Argyll [q^.v.], Alexander 
Cunningham, fifth earl of G-lencaim [q-v.], 
Lord James Stewart (afterwards Earl of Mar 
and Earl of Moray) h-V-l and John Erskine 
of Dun (1509-1591) l^.vij, in signing a letter 
to John Knox, who was then at Geneva, in- 
viting him to return to Scotland (Knox, 
History, 1846, i. 267-74). ^ox accepted 
the invitation, but on reaching Dieppe in 
October he learned that the zeal of the re- 
formers had considerably abated. He re- 
solved to return to Geneva, but before leav- 
ing Dieppe he addressed letters of exhorta- 
tion to the leading reformers and private 
epistles to Wishart and Erskine. On the 
receipt of these letters the two men called 
together the heads of the reforming party 
and urged them to immediate action. In 
consequence the reformers on 3 Dec. 1667 
signed the ^ band,’ or first covenant, and con- 
federated themselves under the name of the 
congregation for the destruction of the Ro- 
man catholic church in Scotland (cf. Hark 
MS, 289, f. 7 a). 

During the next few years Wishart con- 
tinued one of the leading members of the 
congregation. When, on 24 May 1659, they 
met at Perth to concert resistance to the 
queen regent, Wishart and Erskine were 
deputed to assure the royal envoys that, 
while the members of the congregation 
cherished no disloyal intentions, they would 
firmly assert their privileges. On 4 June 
Wishart and Erskine had a conference at 
St. Andrews -with Argyll and Lord James 
Stewart, who had been suspected of lean- 
ings towards the regent’s party since the 
spoiling of the monasteries by the rabble in 
May. The result was favourable to the re- 
formers, and Knox commenced an open on- 
slaught on Catholicism at St. Andrews, which 
was immediately followed by renewed icono- 
clastic outbreaks. Soon afterwards Wishart 
and William Cunningham of Cunningham- 
head were appointed to negotiate wiSi the 
queen r^nt, Mary of Guise, on the subject 
of liberty of worship. A second deputation, 
ci which Wishart was one, failed to obtain 


more than vague promises, and they proceeded 
to demand the banishment of her French sup- 
porters from the kingdom. Finding it impos- 
sible to gain satisfactory assurances from her, 
the protestant lords met at Edinburgh in 
October and elected a council of authority, 
to which Wishart was chosen (Cal, State 
Papers, Scottish, 1547-63, p. 255). The mem- 
bers of this body drew up and subscribed 
a manifesto in which, in return for her 
duplicity, it was declared that Mary had 
foireited the office of regent. In February 
1559-60 he attended as commissioner the 
convention of Berwick, where the Duke 
of Norfolk, on behalf of Queen Elizabeth, 
agreed to support the congregation against 
tne power of France, and terms of treaty 
were arranged (ib, pp. 313, 324). In April 
the English army reached Edinburgh, and 
Wishart was prominent in welcoming it and 
promising cordial co-operation (ib, p. 349). 
On 11 April he took part in a conference 
with the English envoys (ib, p. 357). 

Wishart was named one of the com- 
missioners of burghs in the parliament held 
at Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1560 (Acts of 
Scottish Pari, ii. 526), and on 10 Aug. be 
was chosen a temporal lord of the articles 
(Cal, State Papers, Scottish, 1647-63, p, 
458). This parliament ratified the confes- 
sion of faith. The government of the state 
in the interval between the death of the 
queen regent and the arrival of Mary Stuart 
was entrusted to a body of fourteen chosen 
from twenty-four persons nominated by par- 
liament, of whom six, including Wishart, 
were selected by the nobility, and eight by 
Mary. On 24 Jan. 1661-2 he was appointed 
a commissioner to value ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, with a view to compelling the Roman 
catholic clergy to surrender a third of their 
revenues. On 8 Feb. 1661-2 he was 

H ited on the occasion of the marriage 
e Earl of Mar, and on 1 March he was 
appointed comptroller and collector-general 
01 teinds, in which capacity he became a 
member of the privy council (Peg, Scott, 
Privy Council, ed. Burton, 1646-69, p. 21), 
where, however, he had sat as early as 6 Dec. 
1660 (ib. Addenda, 1645-1626, p. 300). In 
this capacity he became paymaster of the re- 
formed clergy, many of whom resented the 
scantiness of their stipends. According to 
Knox, the saying was current, ' The good 
laird of Pittarro was ane earnest professour 
of Christ ; but tbe mekle De'rill receave the 
comptroller ’ (Ejnox, Hist, ii. 311). 

Wishart distinguished himself at the 
battle of Oorricme, near Aberdeen, on 
6 Nov. 1562, by his services against the 
followers of the Earl of Huntly [see Gobdon, 
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Geoeqb, fourth Earl], In the parliament 
held at Edinburgh on 5 June 1663 he was 
one of those appointed to determine who 
should be included in the act of oblivion 
for offences committed between 6 March 
1558 and 1 Sept. 1560 (Acts of Scottish Pari. 
ii. 636). 

While thus employed in state affairs 
Wishart did not neglect his private in- 
terests. Between 1657 and 1565 he obtained 
liberal grants of lands in Kincardineshire 
and Aberdeenshire. But his fortunes met with 
a sudden reverse. According to Knox, the 
queen hated him ^ because he flattered her 
not in her dancing and other things.' In 
August 1565 he joined the Earl of Moray 
in opposing Mary’s marriage with Lord 
Damley, was denounced as a rebel, and 
compelled to fly to England, where he 
remained until the assassination of David 
Rizzio on 9 March 1665-6 and the alienation 
of Mary from Darnley enabled him to return. 
He received a royal pardon on 21 March, but 
he did not recover the office of comptroller, 
which was held by Sir William Murray {d. 
1583) [q. v.] In 1567 he joined the con- 

26 July subscribed the articles in the general 
assembly. On 19 Nov. he was appointed an 
extraordinary lord of session, and in October 
1668 accompanied the regent Moray to 
York to support his charges against Mary 
{Menhoirs of Sir James Mehille^ Bannatyne 
Club, 1627, p. 205). H^reserved his loyalty 
during the Earl of BTuntly’s rebellion in 
1568 [see Gordoit, Gborob, flfth EarlI 
and was appointed an arbitrator in regard 
to the compensation to be made to those 
who had suffered by it (Peg* Scott. Privy 
Council^ 1646-69 pp. 646, 665, 667, 1569- 
1678 p. 9). Before Moray’s assassination 
in 1670, however, he had left his party, and 
attached himself to that of the Duke of 
Ch§.telherault [see Hamiltoit, Jambs]. In 
1670 he was protected from debts incurred 
during his term of office as comptroller by an 
act of the privy council {ib. Add. 1M6- 
1625, p. 320). In Eebruary 1672-3 he was 
appointed in the pacification between 
CMtelherault and the Earl of Morton [see 
Douglas, Jambs, foui*th Earl] one of the 
arbitrators to see that the conditions were 
carried out north of the Tay (ib. 1669-78, 
195). He joined Sir William Kirkcaldy 

q. V.1 in Edinburgh Castle, and became 
constable df the fortress. He was one of 
the eight persons by whose assistance 
Kirkcaldy undertook to hold the castle 
against all assailants, and on the capitula- 
tion to Morton in May 1673 he became a 
prisoner (Sf ottiswoole, Mist of Church of 


Scotland^ Bannatyne Club, ii. 193). On 
11 J une he was denounced as a rebel, and 
his lands and goods conferred on Hs nephew 
John Wishart, * son to Mr, James Wishart 
of Balfeeth.’ He was also deprived of his 
judicial office, but on 18 Jan. 1573-4 he 
was^ reappointed an extraordinary lord of 
session, and on 20 March took bis seat in 
the privy council (Peg. Prii^ Council, 1569- 
1678, p. 346). W^ishart died without issue 
on 26 Sept. 1576. He married Janet, sister 
of Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkerton in 
Kincardineshire. He was succeeded in his 
estates by his nephew John Wishart, eldest 
son of James Wishart of Balfeith. in 1573 
John Davidson (1649 P-1603) [q.v.] dedicated 
to Wishart his poem on Elnox, ‘ Ane -Brief 
Commendatiovn of Vprichtnes.’ The English 
ambassador, Thomas Randolph (1623-1590) 
[q. V.], had a very high opinion of Wishart, 
whom he described as ‘a man mervileus 
wyse, discryte, and godly, withowte spotte or 
wryncle’ (Cal. State Papers, Scottish, 1547- 
1663, p. 518). Wishart was one of those 
wittily portrayed in Thomas Maitland’s 
squib representing a conference of the lords 
with the regent Moray [see under Maitland, 
Sir Richard, Lord Lethington]. 

[Rogers’s Life of George Wishart, 1876, 
pp. 82-^ ; Register of the Scottish PriTy 
Coxmcil, ed. Burton, 1545-78; Corresp. of 
Randolph in Cal. State Papers, Scottish^ 1647- 
1663, ed. Bain; McCrie’s Life of Knox, 1855, 
pp. 99, 185, 407, 430, 448 ; Knox’s Works, ed. 
Laing, 1846, vols. I ii. ; Keith’s Hist, of ^t- 
land, 1734, pp. 96, 117-19,315; Bannatyne’s 
Memoriales (Bannatyne Club), pp. 911, 149, 308 ; 
Calderwood’s Hist, of Scotland (Wodrow Soc.), 
vols. i-iii. ; Bmnton and Haig’s Senators of the 
College of Justice, 1832, pp. 137-8.] E. L G. 

WISBLART, ROBERT (d. 1316), bishop 
of Glasgow, belonged to the f ami l y of Wis- 
hart or Wiseheart of Pittarrow, Forfarshire, 
and was either nephew or cousin of William 
Wishart, bishop of St. Andrews and chan- 
cellor of Scotland. William Wishart was 
bishop-elect of Glasgow in 1270, but before 
he was installed he was transferred to the 
bishopricofSt.Andrews,andRobertWi8hart, 
then archdeacon of St. Andrews, was pre- 
ferred to the see of Gla^w.^ No ^record 
exists of his early career, and his nme first 
appears as bishop of Gla^w, in which office 
he was consecrated at Aberdeen in 1272 
(Chron. Melrose). Wishart rapidly achieved 
a leading position among the prelates who 
directed affairs of state during the reign of 
Alexanderin,andaffcerthat monarch’s death 
on 16 March 1286-6 he was appointed one of 
the six guardians of the realm, the govern- 
ment of the land south of the Forth being 
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committed to 'VVishart, John Corny n, lord of 
Badenoch, and James, high steward of Scot- 
land. The succession to the crown had been 
settled upon Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 
granddaughter of Alexander in, and daugh- 
ter of Eric, king of Norway, who was then 
only three years old. So far as can be judged, 
Wishart remained true to her interests, and 
when Eric sent plenipotentiaries to England 
to consult with her grand-uncle, Edward I, as 
to the settlement of Scottish affairs, Wishart 
was invited by Edward to meet these com- 
missioners at Salisbury. The treaty drawn 
up in 1289-90 left it in the power of Edward 
to detain the Maid in Engird until he was 
satisfied that Scotland was in a state of 
tranquillity. Meanwhile Edward had ob- 
tained a dispensation from the pope to enable 
his son Edward to marry the Scottish queen, 
as they were within the prohibited degrees ; 
and when this project was announced to 
the Scottish parliament at Brigham, it was 
accepted readily, and Wishart appended his 
signature to a letter &om the four surviving 
guardians informing Eric of their consent to 
the proposal (Foederaf ii. 471). Wishart, 
bishop of Glasgow, and Fraser, bishop of St. 
Andrews, were thus won over to the support 
of Edward I ; but James, the high steward, 
favoured the claims of Bruce, wMe Oomyn 
was himseK a claimant. 

When news was brought to Scotland that 
Margaret of Norway had died in September 
1290 on her way to assume the crown, Ed- 
ward as lord-paramount placed John Baliol 
on the throne with the concurrence of 
Wishart, who swore fealty to Edward during 
his triumphal progress through Scotland in 
1296, He was high in favour with the king 
in 1298, but the encroachments of Edward 
upon the liberties of Scotland, which had 
been apparently secured by the treaty of 
Salisbury, at length provoked Wishart to re- 
volt, and he earnestly took up and prosecuted 
the cause of Bobert Bruce, So active was 
Wishart^s hostility to Edward that when he 
was captured in 1301 and thrown into prison 
he' was not released until he had once more 
sworn fealty to Edward. His patriotism or 
love of intrigue soon led him to disregard this 
sacred obligation, and Edward wrote specially 
to Boniface VllI asking to have Wishart de- 
prived of his see. To this the pope would 
not consent, but he directed a special missive 
to W^ishart commanding hiTn to desist from 
his opposition to Edward, and denouncing 
him as ‘ the prime mover and instigator Se 
all the tumult and dissension which has 
arisen between his dearest son in Christ, 
Inward, king of England, and the Scots.' 
This remonstrance had no deterrent effect 


upon Wishart. He joined the little hand 
of patriots under Wallace, and the animosity 
with which Edward regarded him is shown 
by the exclusion of Wishart from the fairly 
generous terms offered to the defeated Scots 
at Strathord in February 1303-4. Wishart 
next appears prominently in history as offi- 
ciating at the coronation of Bobert Bruce at 
Scone on 27 March 1306, when he supplied 
robes for the king from his own wardrobe. 
He shared the misfortunes of Bruce during 
that eventful year. After the battle or 
Methven, Wishart fled to the castle of Cupar 
in Fife, where he was captured by Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, and sent ^ fettered, 
and in his coat of mail,’ as a prisoner to Not- 
tingham. Thence he was removed to Por- 
chester Castle and kept in strict confinement. 
Here he spent eight years in captivity, and 
while in prison he became blind. Not until 
after the battle of Bannockburn in 1314 did 
he regain his liberty, being one of the five 
prisoners exchanged for Humphrey de Bohun, 
fourth earl of Hereford [q. v.] Wishart re- 
turned to his diocese, and died there on 
26 Nov. 1316, and was buried in Glasgow 
Cathedral, where his tomb, with a recum- 
bent effigy, is still in existence. 

In the character of Wishart the patriot 
was superior to the priest. Twice he swore 
aUegiance to Edward, and twice he broke 
his vow when his country demanded his 
services. By a violation of the strict rules 
of the church, he granted absolution to 
Bruce for the slaughter of Comyn, though 
that murder had been committed on the 
steps of the altar. His defence of the liberty 
of Scotland was consistent and self-sacri- 
ficing ; and he was held in high esteem by 
Bobert Bruce, in whose interests he had sur- 
rendered everything. 

[Keith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 143 ; Gordon’s 
Scotiehronicon, ii. 484 ; Eyre-Todd’s Book of 
Glasgow Cathedral, p. 182 and other passages; 
Gough’s Scotland in 1298, pp. 115 et seq.; 
Tytler’s Hist, of Scotland, i. 25, 89, 94, 123; 
Bymer’s Foedera, i. 946 et seq. ; Fordun ; Win- 
ton ; Hailes, passim.] A. H. M. 

WISSING, WILLEM (1656-1687), por- 
trait-painter, bom at Amsterdam in 1666, 
studied painting under W. Doudyns at The 
Hague. After a short stay at Paris he came 
to England about 1680, and worked for Sir 
Peter Lely [q. v.l After Lely’s death he 
became a formidable rival to Sir Godfrey 
Elneller for the patronage of the court a;nd • 
nobility. He painted the Duke of Mon- 
mouth more than once. On the accession of 
James H he became the favourite paintef of 
that king and Mary of Modena. He "v^as 
sent to Holland to paint the Prince and 
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Princess of Orange, and also painted the 
Princess Anne and her husband, Prince 
George of Denmark. "Wissing TV'as jOTsp^ 
and good-looking, and obtained a reputation 
for Ottering ladies in their portraits. He 
is said to have taken by the hand those who 
had too pale a complexion, and to have 
danced them about the room until the colour 
came into their cheeks. His portraits of 
children were also much admired, fie was 
specially employed by the Earl of Exeter, 
and while on a visit to him at Burghley 
House he died unexpectedly, on 10 Sept. 
1687, in his thirty-second year. Wissing 
was buried in St. Martin’s Church at Stam- 
ford, where a monument was erected to his 
memoiy. A large number of Wissing’s por- 
traits were engraved in mezzotint, and show 
greater charm than most of the works of his 
contemporaries. Matthew Prior [q.v.lwrote 
a ^em ^ To the Countess Dowager of Devon- 
stuTQ on a Piece of Wiessen’s isic\ whereon 
were all her Grandsons paint^.’ His own 
portrait, by himself, was finely engraved in 
mezzotint by John Smith. In the National 
Portrait Gallery there are portraits by Wis- 
sing of Mary of Modena, Mary II, the Duke 
of Momnoutb, Prince George of Denmark, 
John, lord Cutts, and the poet Earl of 
Hoehester. 


[W alpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Womnin, 
with manuscript notes by G. Scharf j Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists ; De Piles’s Lives of the Painters; 
Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery.] 

L. C. 

WITOHELL, EDWIN (1823-1887), 
geologist, was bom in June 1823, his father 
Edward Witchell of Nympsfield, Glouces- 
tershire, being a yeoman of good standing. 
The boy showed an aptitude for study, and 
was placed at the age of thirteen in the 
oflBce of a solicitor of Stroud, named Paris, 
to whom he was afterwards articled, and 
to whose practice he succeeded in 1847. 
Thoughfond ofoutdoor sports, and especially 
of hunting, Witch^ gradually devoted more 
and more time to gfeol(^, perhaps incited 
thereto by George Julius Poulett Scrope 
[q. V.], M.P. for Stroud, for whom he acted 
as confidential agent for many years. From 
1884 he suffered at times from anginapectoris, 
but he continued to work at his profession 
and at science till he died suddenly on a 
geol<^cal excursion at Swift’s Hill, near 
Stroud, on 20 Aug. 1887. 

He was elect^ F.G.S. in 1861, com- 
municating ^pers to that society and to 
th^ * Proceedings ^ of the Cotteswold Club 
(of which he was treasurer), about ten in 
all, and published a small book on the 
geology of Stroud (1882). He formed & 
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good collection of fossils, which were often 
delineated by his own hand, and was an 
energetic promoter of science in his neigh- 
bourhood, where he won universal respect. 

[Obituary notices in Onart. Jour. Geol; Soc. 
voLxlix. Proceedings, p. 44, in Geol. Mag. 1887, 
p. 479 (from the Stroud News), and Royal So- 
ciety’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers.] 

T. G. B. 

WITHALS or WHITHAIA JOHN 

(jf?. 1556), lexicographer, probably a school- 
master, was author of an En^ish-Latin vo- 
cabulary for children. The English words, 
with their Latin equivalents affixed, were 
classified under such headingsas'skie/^ four- 
footed beastes,’ ‘the partes of housinge,’ 

‘ cloth inge and apparell,’ ‘ instrumentes of 
musicke,’ and the like. A list of adjectives 
in alphabetical order is given at the end. 
The words reach a total of six thousand — a 
small number when compared with the nine- 
teen thousand in Palsgrave’s ‘ Lesclarcisse- 
ment de la Langue Francoyse ’ (1630), an 
English-French dictionary, or with the 
twenty-six thousand in Richard Huloet’s 
‘ Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum,’ 1552, or with 
the nine thousand in Peter Levins’s English- 
Latin ‘ Manipulus Vocahulorum’ (1570). 

According to Herbert’s edition of Ames’s 
‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ the work was 
first printed by Wynkyn de Worde ‘in the 
late house of William Caxton ’ about 1610, 
and was reissued in 1564 by Thomas Ber- 
thelet. No copies of these dates have been 
met with, and it seems doubtful if the hook 
was sent to press before 1656. In that year 
the earliest edition now discoverable was 
published under the title: ‘ A Short Dic^ 
tionarie for Yonge Beginners, gathered of 
good authours, specially of ColumeU[a], Gra- 
pald[i] and Plini. Anno 1656.* The colophon 
ran : ‘ Thus endeth this Dictionarie very ne- 
cessarie for children. Compiled by Jhon 
Whithals. Imprinted at London' by Jhon 
Kington for Jhon Waley and Abraham 
Yele, 1556 * (4to, Brit. Mus.) The author 
claimed no personal acquaintance with his 
patron, Sir Thomas Chaloner the elder [q. v.], 
to whom the work was dedicated, but Cha- 
loner was invited to aid in ‘ the finishing of 
[ this little book* ‘after the manner of Sir 
Thomas Elyote.’ The aim of the book was 
to ‘ induce children to the Latin tongue ’ and 
femiliarise them in adult years ‘ bothe in dis- 
putacion* and familiar conversation with 
‘ the proper and naturall woord.* 

Withals*s ‘ Short Dictionarie * became a 
standard school book. After being reissued 
by Wykes in 1562 and 1563, it was reprinted 
for the first of many times by Thomas Pur- 
foot in 1572 with an appendix of phrases by 
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Lewis Evaas (^. 1574) [q. t.] The Tolume 
now bore the title, Short Bictionarie 
most profitable for Yong Beginners. The 
seconds tyme corrected, and augmented with 
diverse Phrasys and other thinges necessarie 
thereunto added : by Lewys Euans.’ Evans 
addressed a dedication to Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester. Purfoot’s edition reap- 
peared without change in 1581, ‘ the third 
time corrected.’ In 1586 it was reissued 
with a second appendix, by Abraham Fle- 
ming [q. V.], of ‘ more than six hundred ryth- 
micall verses, wherof many be prouerbial, 
some heretofore found in olde authours and 
othersome neuer before this time seene or 
read in the Latine tongue, as hauing their 
ori^nall grace in English.’ There was added 
to Evans’s dedication to Leicester a Latin 
address by Fleming, * Ad Philomusos de isto 
Bictionariolo nunc recens aucto,’ and there 
were commendatory verses by Thomas New- 
ton and S. H. This edition reappeared from 
Purfoot’s press in 1599 and 1602. In 1608 
a new edition, printed again by Purfoot, 
supplied a further appendix by William 
Clerk. In 1616 a reissue, which received 
final additions from an anonymous pen, bore 
the title, ‘A Bictionarie in English and 
Latine deuised for the capacity or children 
and young Beginners. At first set foorth by 
M. Withals, with Phrases both Rhythmical 
and Prouerbial : recognised by Br. Euans ; 
after by Abr. Fleming, and then by William 
Clerk. And now at this last impression 
enlarged with an encrease of Words, Sen- 
tences, Phrases, Epigrams, Histories, Poeti- 
call Fictions, and Alphabetical! Proverbs; 
with a Compendious Nomenclator newly 
added at the end.’ This was reissued by 
Purfoot in 1623 and 1634. No later edition 
is known. 

[Withals’s Bictionarie in Brit. Mns. Library; 
H. B. Wheatley’s Chronological Notices on the 
Dictionaries of the English Language in Philo- 
lo^cal Sociei^s Transactions, 1865; British 
^ Biblii^rapher, ii, 582.] S. L. 

WITHAM, GEORGE (1665-1725), Ro- 
man catholic prelate, bom on 16 May 1655, 
was the third son of George Witham of Cliffe 
Hall, near Darlington, Yorkshire, by his wife 
Grace, daughter of Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, 
hart,, of Constable Barton in that county 
(Fosteb, YorJcshire Yedi^reei), Robert 
Witham fq. v.J was his brother. George 
entered the English College at Bouay in 
1666, and subsequently proceeded to the 
seminaiy of St. Gregory at Paris to take the 
theological degrees. Bfaving graduated B.B. 
^ at the Sorbonne, he taught philosophy at 

Bouay in the vacations of 1684 and 1685. He 


returned to Paris, and was created B.B. at 
the Sorbonne on 14 Aug. 1688. He taught 
theology at Bouay from 1688 to 1692. After 
serving on the English mission at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne he was appointed vicar-general 
under Bishop James Smith in the northern 
district. In 1694 he was sent to Rome by 
Bishops Leyboume, Gifiard, and Smith, and 
he continued to reside there as agent for the 
English vicars-apostolic until 1703, when he 
was nominated vicar-apostolic of the mid- 
land district of England, being' con.secrated 
at Montefiasconi to the see of Marcopolis in' 
partibiLS infidelium. In 1716 he was trans- 
lated to the northern district. He died at 
CliffeHall on 16 April 1725, and was buried 
at the parish church of Manfield. 

His brother, Thomas Witham, B.B. 
1728), was educated at Bouay and at the 
English seminary of St. Gregory at Paris. 
Being appointed one of the chaplains of 
James II, he came to London and discharged 
the duties of his office until the Revolution. 
He was created a Doctor of the Sorbonne on 
25 April 1692, was superior of St. Gregory’s 
seminary from 1699 to 1717, and died at 
Dunkirk on 8 Jan. 1728. He wrote ‘A 
Short Discourse upon the Life and Death of 
Mr. George Throckmorton,’ dne loco, 1706, 
12mo, pp. 120, and a volume of manuscript 
sermons now in the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Gillow, who has prepared it for publication. 

^ [Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 540 ; Catho- 
lic Mag. and Review (Birmingham, January- 
August 1833), iii. 73, 98; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. vii. 243, 390.] T. C. 

WITHAM, ROBERT (d. 1738), biblical 
scholar, brother of Bishop George Witham 

V.], received his education in the English 
College at Bouay, where he was for several 
years professor of philosophy and divinity. 
Subsequently he was sent to England on 
the mission, and was much esteemed by his 
brethren. Upon the decease of Edward 
Paston [q. v.J, president of Bouay College, 
he was promoted to that dignity in 1714. 
Resuming his studies, he delivered lectures 
on divinity and was created doctor in that 
faculty by the university of Bouay on 8 July 
1692. He built a handsome church and 
erected a noble structure upon part of the 
ruins of the ancient college, and he was most 
diligent in promoting learning and discipline. 
He died on 29 May (N. SO 1738. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘Theologia,’ 
Bouay, 1692, foL, containing the theses 
which he maintained on being created B.BJ 
2. * Annotations on the New Testament of 
Jesus Christ, in which, 1. The fiteral sense 
is explained according to the Expositions of 
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the ancient Fathers. 2. The false Inter- 
pretations, both of the ancient and modem 
Writers, which are contrary to the received 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church, are briefly 
examined and disproved. 3. With an Ac- 
count of the chief differences betwixt the 
Text of the ancient Latin Version and the 
Greek in the printed Editions and Manu- 
scripts,' [Douay], 1730, 2 vols. 8vo. This 
work contains a translation of the whole of 
the New Testament. The preface is re- 
printed in the appendix to ‘ Rhemes and 
Doway ' (1855) by Archdeacon Henry Cotton 
[q. v.l, who says that the work ‘ stands in 
Iiigh favour with Roman catholics at present, 
both as to its text and its annotations.’ The 
annotations were reprinted at Manchester in 
1813 in Oswald Syers’s ^ Bible.’ A reply 
appeared under the title of * Popery an Enemy 
to Scripture. By James Serces, vicar of 
Appleby, Lincolnshire,’ London, 1736, 8vo. 

[Barnard’s Life of Bishop Challoner, p. 67 ; 
Cotton's Rhemes and Donay; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 488 ; Horne’s Introd. to the Holy Scrip- 
tures (1846), V. 109.] T. C. 

WITHENS or WITHINS, Sib FRAN- 
CIS (1634 ?~1704), judge. [See Wytheus.] 

WITHER or WITHERS, GEORGE 
(1588-1667), poet and pamphleteer, the eldest 
of three sons of George Wither, by his wife, 
Mary Hunt, apparently of Theddon, Hamp- 
shire (cf. Poetry of Wither^ ed. Sidgwiek, 
1902, L xvi sq.), was bom at Bentworth, near 
Alton, Hampstoe, on 11 June 1588. He 
refers to ^ Bent worth’s beechy shadows’ in his 
‘Abuses St ript and whipt.’ TheWitherfamily 
is said to have been origmally settled in Lan- 
cashire, but five generations had been settled 
before the poet’s birth in Hampshire. The 
eldest branch of the family was long settled 
at Manydown, near Wotton St. Lawrence. 
Richard Wither, the poet’s grandfather, who 
was a younger son, married a daughter of 
William Poynter of WTiitchureh, Hamp- 
shire, and her niece (daughter of her brother, 
Richard Poynter) married Ralph Starkey 
[q. V.], the archivist. From Starkey, whose 
wife was thus the poet’s cousin, he is said 
to have received some early instruction. 
He derived his chief education from John 
Greaves, rector of Colemore, whose son, John 
Greaves [q. v.l was the great mathematician. 
To his ‘ schodhnaster Greaves ’ Wither ad- 
dressed an affectioimte epigram in 1613. 
Subsequently he proceeded to Magdalen Ool- 
Jfege, Oxford, where he spent two years, 
1664-6. His tutor, according to Aubrey, 
was John Warner (1581-1666) ^.v.], a^r- 
wards bishop of Rochester. He took no 
degreejNand about 1610 settled in London in 


order to study law. In London the greater 
part of his long life, was spent. After join- 
ing a minor inn of court he was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1615. 

Almost as soon as Wither settled in Lon- 
don he devoted his best energies to litera- 
ture, and proved himself the master not only 
of a lyric vein of very rare quality, but also 
of a satiric temper which could often express 
itself In finely pointed verse. His friends 
soon included the most notable writers of 
the day. William Browne (1591-1643 .p) 
[q. v.^ seems to have been his earliest literary 
associate, and through Browne he ^pears 
to have made the acquaintance of Michael 
Drayton. The earliest volume in the title- 
page of which his name figured was ^ Prince 
Henries Obsequies or MournefuU Elegies 
upon his Death: with A supposed Inter- 
locution betweeue the Ghost of prince Henrie 
and Great Brittaine. By George Wyther ’ 
(London, printed by Ed. Allde, for 4-^^tbur 
Johnson, 1612, 4to ; reprinted in 1617, and 
with the ‘Juvenilia’ of 1622 and 1633). 

I This was dedicated in a metrical epistle to 
Sir Robert Sidney (afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester) [q. v.l The elegies are in forty-five 
stanzas, each forming a sonnet, and the 
literary promise is high throughout. Next 
year Wither celebrated the marriage of the 
iMncess Elizabeth with the elector ^latine 
in a volume of ‘ Epithalamia : or Nuptiall 
Poems’ (London, for Edward Marchant, 
1612-13, 4to, 1620, 1622 ; London, 1633, 
8vo). The poem pleased the Princess Eliza- 
beth, whom Wither then|eforth reckoned 
his most powerful patron. 

Less agreeable consequences attended 
another literary effort of the period. In 
1611 he first, accordii^ to his own account, 
took notice of ‘ public crimes ’ ( Warning 
Piece to London, 1662), and gave proof of 
his quality as a satirist. No publication by ' 
Wither dated in 1611 is known, but in 1613 
appeared bis ‘ Abuses stript and whipt. Or 
Satirical! Essayes by George Wyther. Divided 
into twoBookes’ (London, printed by G. Eld * 
for Francis Burtoi^ 1613, 8vo). The dedi- 
cation ran : ‘ To Him-selfe G. W. wisheth all 
happiness.’ The satires are succeeded by a 
poem called ‘ The Scourge,’ and a series of 
epigrams to patrons and friends, including 
his father, mother, cousin William Wither, 
and friend Thomas Cranley. A portrait by 
William Hole or Holle [q. v.] is dated 1611, 
and erroneously gives Wither’s age as twenty- 
one. The book was popular (there were 
at least five editions in 1613, and others in 
1614,1616, and 1617, the last ‘ reviewed and 
enlarged ’), but it gave on its first appear- 
ance serious offence to the authorities for 
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reasons that are not apparent. Each of the 
twenty satires discloses the evils lurking in 
abstractions like Revenge, Ambition, Lust, 
Weakness, and the like, and, although some 
of the anecdotal digressions may have^ had 
personal application, the clue is lost. Wither 
declared that he had, ^ as opportunity was 
offered, glanced in general tearmes at the 
reproofe of a few thinges of such nature as 
I feared might disparage or prejudice the 
Commonwealth . . , [but] I mihappily fell 
into the displeasure of the state : and all my 
apparent good intentions were so mistaken 
by the aggrauations of some yU affected to- 
wards my indeauours, that I was shutt up 
from the society of mankind ’ {The Sehollers 
Furgatory^ Spenser Soc. pp. 2-3). Wither 
was committed to the Marshalsea prison, but 
the Princess Elizabeth is reported to have 
intervened on his behalf, and her interven- 
tion, supported by a poetic appeal to the 
king from Wither himself, procured his re- 
lease after a few months. The poet’s appeal 
was entitled ‘A Satjrre: Dedicated to His 
Most Excellent Maiestie’ (London, printed 
by Thomas Snodham for George Norton, 
1615, sm, 8vo ; in some copies * written’ is 
found for ‘ dedicated ’). 

Wither shed an unaccustomed lustre on 
the Marshalsea by penning some of his best 
poetry while a prisoner there. He had some 
hand in William Browne’s pastoral poems. 
In the first eclogue of Browne’s ^ Shepherd’s 
Pipe ’ (1614) he was introduced as an inter- 
locutor under the name of ^ Roget,’ and to 
the same volume Wither contributed the 
second and fourth eclogues which were ap- 
pended to Browne’s work. In one of these 
Wither introduced his friends Christopher 
Brooke and Browne under the names of 
‘Outtie’ and * Willy;’ the other he dedicated 
^ to his truly loving and worthy friend Mr. 
W. Browne.’ Fir^ by Browne’s example, 
Wither stra^tway continued the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Pipe ’ in a similar poem wholly of his 
own composition, which he entitled ‘The 
Shepherd’s Hunting.’ This was published 
in 1615, and was described on the title-page 
as consisting of ‘ certaine eglogues, writtmi 
during the time of the author’s imprison- 
ment in the Marshalsey ’ (London, printed 
by W. White for George Norton, 1615, 8vo ; 
repinted in the ‘Workes,’ 1620, and in 
‘Juvenilia,’ 1622 and 1633). It was dedi- 
<»ted to the ‘ visitants ’ to his prison cell. 
The interlocutors were Browne, under the 
name of Willie, and the poet himself, under 
the name of Roget, a designation which he 
altped in editions subsequent to 1620 to 
Philarete. In the fourth eclogue appears, 
in hia favourite ^veu-syHabled rhyming 


couplets (the metre of Milton’s ‘ L’ Allegro ’), 
his classical eulogy of the gift of poetry for 
the wealth and strength it confers on its 
possessor. In 1616 Browne lauded Wither, 
in company with John Davies ef Hereford, 
in the second song of the second book of 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ’ (11. 323-6) ; to this 
volume Wither contributed commendatory 
verses. 

‘ The Shepherd’s Hunting ’ was succeeded 
by another little volume of charming verse 
entitled ‘ Fidelia,’ a poetical lament in episto- 
lary form from a desolate maiden forsaken 
by her lover. It seems to have been first 
printed in small octavo in 1615 for private 
circulation. A copy of the private edition 
is in the Bodleian Library. The edition 
was published for sale under the title 
‘Fidelia, written by G. W^. of Lincolnes 
Inne, Gentleman ’ (London, printed by 
Nicholas Okes, 1617, 12mo). In an edition 
‘newly corrected and augmented,’ dated 
in 1619, there were added for the first time 
two songs, one of them the matchless lyric 
‘ Shall I wasting in despair ’ (a new edition 
of 1620 was printed by John Beale for Walk- 
ley, and it reappeared in the ‘Juvenilia’). 

Of literary interest, although of far smaller 
literary value than ‘ Fidelia,’ was the poem 
called ‘Wither’s Motto. Nec habeo, nec 
careo, nec euro ’ (London, printed for John 
Marriott, 1621, 8vo), which at once reached 
a second edition and achieved an extra- 
ordinary popularity. There is an engraved 
frontispiece with a whole-length figure of 
the author looking towards heaven. Wither, 
who confusingly dates its first appearance 
in 1618, says that about thirty thousand 
copies were printed and published within a 
few months {JFragmmta Prophetica, p. 47). 
It is a fluent series of egotistical reflections 
on the conduct of life, intermingled with 
some spirited sarcasm at the expense of the 
mean and vicious. Its sound morality re- 
commended it to the serious-minded, and on 
the strength of it John Winthrop [q. v.] 
took a hopeful view of ‘our modem spirit or 
poetry ’(WnsTTHEOP, Life and Letters^ 1864, 
p. 396). Some persons in high station deemed 
the poem a reflection on current politics and 
politicians, and Wither was for a second time 
ordered to the Marshalsea (Cbwri and Times 
of James J, ii. 266). In the course of his 
examination be denied the charge of libel, 
and declared that Drayton had approved the 
poem in manuscript {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1619-23, pp. 268, 274-5). It was admitted 
that the Stationers’ Company had refused a 
license for the first edition, but that the se- 
cond was licensed after some passages had 
been struck out. Wither was liberated with- 
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out undergoing formal trial. The ‘ Motto’ 
had been defiantly dedicated ‘ To anybody/ 
and, falling under the notice of John Taylor 
(1580-1663) [q. v.] the water-poet, was good- 
humouredly satinsed by that rhymester in 

* Et habeo, et careo, et euro ’ (‘ I have, I 
want, I care ’) ; it was also unimpressively 
criticised in ^An Answer to ** Withers 
Motto,” by T.G.’ [perhaps Thomas Gainsford, 
q. V.] Oxford, 1625. 

Of equally admirable literary quality with 

* Fidelia ’ was another love poem which was 
probably written at the same period- This 
was called ‘ Faire-Virtve, the Mistresse of 
Phil’ Arete. Written by himself, Geo. Wither’ 
(London, printed for John Grismond, 1622, 
8vo ; reprinted in 1633 with the ‘ Juvenilia’ 
of that year). According to the prefatory 
epistle of John Marriott the stationer, this was 
one of Wither’s earliest performances; imper- 
fect copies had already gone abroad, and 
Wither had permitted the publication on con- 
dition that no author’s name appeared. The 
poem is a rapturous panegyric (mainly in 
heptasyllabic rhyme) of a half-imaginary 
beauty- 

* Faire Virtue ’ was Wither’s final contri- 
bution to pure literature, and few of his later 
works fulfil his earl ier poetic promise. Thence- 
forth Ms writings consist of pious exercises 
and political diatribes. Like his greater con- 
temporary Milton, he became a convinced 
puritan, and he made it a point of conscience 
to devote his ready pen solely to the advance- 
ment of the political and religious causes with 
which he had identified himself. In the volume 
of pious poems called ‘Halelujah’ (1641) 
his old power seemed to revive, but nowhere 
else in the wide range of Ms religious verse 
did his thought or diction reach a genuinely 
poetic level. The long series of his religious 
works opened with a learned prose treatise in 
folio, entitled ^ A Preparation to the Psalter’ 
(London, printed by Nicholas Okes, 1619, 
folio, with the title-page engraved by Dela- 
ram, and a portrait of Wither from the same 
hand, wMdi is now rarely found with the 
book ; dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales). 
There quickly followed ^ Exercises Vpon the 
first Psalme. Both in Prose and Verse’ 
(London, printed by Edward Griffin for John 
Harrison, 1620, 8vo ; dedicated to Sir John 
Smith, knt., son of Sir Thomas Smith, 
governor of the East India Company). A 
more ambitious venture of the same charac- 
ter bore the title * The Songs of the Old 
Testament. Translated into English Mea- 
sures: preserving the NaturMl Phrase and 
genuine sense of the Holy Text : and with 
as little circumlocution as in most prose 
Trmislations. To every song is added a new 


and easie Tune, and a short Prologue also’ 
(London, print^ by T. S. 1621, 8vo; dedi- 
cated to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
Abbot). 

Wither’s reputation was now assured. 
Secular and religious critics were equally 
enthusiastic in his praises, and in 1620 his 
popularity was paid a very ^uivocal com- 
pliment. A collection of his compositions 
was surreptitiously issued under the title : 

‘ The Workes of Master Geoi^e Wither, 
of Lincolns-Inne, Gentleman, Containing 
Satyrs, Epimmmes, Eclogues, Sonnets and 
Poems, v^ereunto is annexed a Para- 
phrase on the Creed, and the Lords Prayer ’ 
(London, printed by John Beale for Thomas 
WaUdey, 1620, 8vo). Wither retorted by 
issuing an authentic collection of his finest 
works, called ‘ Jyvenilia. A collection of those 
Poemes wMch were heretofore imprinted, and 
written by George Wither ’ (London, printed 
for John Budge, 1622, 8vo, with an engraved 
title). There was a reissue of 1626 (^ for . 
Robert Allot ’). A new edition of 1633 in- 
cluded * Faire Virtue.’ It is mainly on the 
contents of this volume that Wither’s posi- 
tion as a poet depends. 

Anxious to secure the full profits of Ms 
growing literary work, Wither sought an 
exceptional mode of guaranteeing his rights 
in his next volume. The book was csdled 
‘ The Hynmes and Songs of the Church/ 
and Orlando Gibbons supplied * the musick.’ 
The volume was divided into two parts — the 
first consisting of ‘Canordcall Hynmes/ 
adapted from scripture and other sources, 
and the second consisting of original ^ Spiri- 
tuaU Songs ’ for various seasons and festi- 
vals. Wither asserts that he was engaged 
on the work for three years, and he ob- 
tained by letters patent on 17 Feb. 1623 for 
a period of fifry-one years, not only a grant 
of monopoly or full copyright in the work, but 
also a compulsory order &ecting its * inser- 
tion * and ‘ addition ’ to every copy of the au- 
thorised ^ Psalm-book in meeter ’ wMch the 
Stationers’ Company enjoyed ^e privilege 
under earlier patents of publishing (ABBBia, 
iv. 12, seq. ; <u- RntEB, Acta Pubhea, xvu. 
464). The volume first appeared in 1623, in 
at least four forms. There was a 16mo im- 
pression * printedfor Geoige Wither ; ’ another 
in quarto, ^ printed bjj the assignes of George 
Wither . . cum Privilegio Regis Regali ; ’ 
a third in 8vo, ‘ printed by the assignee ofi 
GteoTse Wither, 1623, cum Privilegio Regis 
R^aS ; ’ and a fourth, in folio * printed by 
the assignee of George Wither.’ The Sta- 
tioners’ Company regarded Withe’s patent 
and independent method of business as a 
seriousinfidngementoftheirprivil^ges. Book- 
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sellers refused to bind up copies with the 
authorised psalter or to sell it in any shape, 
and warned their customers that it was an 
incompetent performance. Wither pro- 
tested warmly, but with little avail. Un- 
fortunately he did not carry with him the 
sympathy of all his fellow-craftsmen. He 
was still the fiiend of William Browne, of 
Bichard Brathwaite, who applied to him 
the epithet ‘ lovely ’ in 1615, and of Drayton, 
to whose ‘ Polyolbion ’ (pt. ii.) he contri- 
buted in 1622 an enthusiastic commendation. 
But his successes were viewed with jealousy 
by Ben Jonson and his band of disciples. 
Alexander Gill the elder [q. v.] had quoted 
Wither’s work with approval in his ^Logo- 
nomia Anglica’ (1619), and Jonson had 
quarrelled in consequence with Gill, whose 
son retorted with violence. Jonson revenged 
himself by caricaturing Wither under the 
title * Chronomastix* ^that is, satirist of | 
time) in the masque called ‘Time Vindicated,^ 
which was presented at court on Twelfth night 
1623-4. Much sarcasm was here expended 
on Wither’s quarrel with his printers, and 
finally Fame was represented as disowning 
him, despite the outcry of friends who deify 
him. 

Wither vigorously stated his grievances 
against the booksellers in a highly interest- 
ing prose tract which he entitleS ‘ The Schol- 
lers Purgatory, discouered In the Stationers 
CommonwealtlL . . . Imprinted for the 
Honest Stationers,’ 12mo. There is no men- 
tion of date or place of publication. It was 
probably printed abroad about 1624. In the 
form of an address to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the bishops assembled in convo- 
cation, Wither narrated with spirit the long 
series of wrongs which he and other authors 
of his day suffered at the hands of their pub- 
lishers, The stationers sought to stop the 
publication. They moved the court of high 
commission to institute an inquiry. Wither 
was called upon to explain why he issued the 
volume without a license. He admitted that 
parts had been printed under his direction 
by G^r^e Wood, and boasted that the edi- 
tion consisted of three thousand copies (Oh/. 
JState Papers^ Dom. 1623-5, p. 143). 

Wither was in London during the plague 
of 1625, and, despite the distractions of per- 
sonal controversy, permed two accounts of it. 
One he called ‘ The JBListorie of the Pestilence 
or the proceedingsof Justice and Mercy mani- 
fested an [sie] the Great Assizes holden about 
London in the years 1625.’ . This remains in 
a folio manuscript in the author’s autograph 
in the Pepy siaa Collection at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. At the same time he pub- 
lished a second treatise on the subject, as 


< Britains Remembrancer: Containing a Nar- 
rative of the Plague lately past ; a Declara- 
tion of the Mischiefs present j and a Predic- 
tion of Judgments to come (if Repentance 
preventnot),’ 1628, 12mo. He was stiU under 
the stationers’ ban. No license was obtain- 
able for this book, and he caused it to be 
printed ‘for Great Britaine’ at his owp 
risk, and, it is said, with his own hand 
{Court and Times of Charles I, i. 367). John 
Grismond undertook to sell copies. The im- 
pression consisted of four thousand copies-. 
There is a long preliminary address to the 
king in verse and a ‘ premonition ’ in prose. 
The voluminous poem is itself in eight cantos 
of heroic rhymes. Vivid descriptions of the 
plague axe mterspersed with much wild de- 
nunciation of the impiety of the nation and 
anticipation of future trouble. Mindful of 
Jonson’s onslaught, he referred to the 
‘ drunken conclave ’ at which Jonson had de- 
nied him the title of poet. He claimed with 
much self-satisfaction in later years to have 
clearly foretold in this volume all the future 
misfortunes that the country witnessed in his 
lifetime. 

A visit to the continent seems to have 
followed, and Wither appears to have been 
received in audience by his early patroness, 
the Princess Elizabeth, now the exiled 
queen of Bohemia. To her he hatefully de- 
dicated his next publication, ‘ The Psalms of 
David, translated into Lyrick verse according 
to the Scope of the Original, and iRustrated 
with a short Argument and a briefe Prayer 
or Meditation before and after every Psalme.’ 
This was printed in the Netherlands by Cor- 
nelius Gerrits van Breughel in 163^ and 
formed a tMck square octavo. As early as 
April 1625 he had visited Cambridge in order 
to find a printer for the work, but had met 
with none to undertake it (cf. ib, L 12). 
Subsequently, in January 1633-4, Wither, 
in continuance of the warfare with the Lon- 
don stationers, summoned all or most of 
them before the council to answer for a ‘ con- 
tempt of the great seal ’ in their continued 
defiance of his patent of 1623. The judg- 
ment of the court disallowed that part of 
Wither’s patent which directed that his 
‘Hymnes’ should be bound up with the 
authorised ‘ Psalter ’ {ib, ii. 236). Immedi- 
ately afterwards he made his peace with the 
publLshers and his relations with them were 
thenceforth amicable. 

The plates which were originally engraved 
by Crispin Pass for the ‘ Emblems ’ of Bol- 
lenhagius, and had appeared with mottoes 
in Greek, Latin, or ItMian (Cologne, 1613 ; 
and Amheim, 1616), were purchased in 1634 
by Henry Taunton, a London publisher, with 
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a view to a reissue. Wither was employed 
by him to write illustrative verses in Eng* 
lish. The volume appeared as ‘A Collec- 
tion of Emblemes, Ancient and Modeme ; 
quickened with Metrical Ulustratious, both 
Morall and Divine/ London, printed by A.M. 
for Henry Taunton, 1635, fol. (the only per- 
fect copy known is in the British Museum). 

About 1636 Wither retired to what he 
calls ‘ his rustic habitation,’ a cottage under 
the Beacon Hill at Farnham (Nature of 
Man, 1636), and there devoted himself to 
the congenial study of theology. In 1636 he 
issued ‘The Nature of Man. A learned 
and useful tract, written in Greek by Neme- 
sius, sumamed the Philosopher . . . one of 
the most ancient Fathers of the Church.’ 
The translation was not made from the 
Greek of Nemesius, but from two Latin 
versions. It was inscribed by Wither to his 
* most learned and much honoured friend 
John Selden, esq.’ 

Thepolitical crisis of the following years 
drew Wither into public life. In 1639 he 
served as captain of horse in the expedition 
of Charles I against the Scottish covenanters. 
In 1641 he was sufficiently at leisure to pro- 
duce his best work as a relmous poet — the 
interesting collection of 278 ^ hymns,’ en- 
titled ‘Halelujah: or Britans Second Ee- 
membrancer, brining to remembrance (in 
praisefull and poenitentiall Hymns, Spirituall 
Songs, and Morall Odes) Meditations ad- 
vancing the Glory of God, in the practise 
of pietie and virtue ’ (London, 1641, 12mo). 
‘Halelujah’ is one of the scarcest of all 
Wither’s publications; only four copies are 
known, of which one is in the British Mu- 
seum, and a second belongs to Mr. Huth. 
At the same date Wither repeated his^ old 
warning of the nation’s impending peril in 
*■ A Prophesie written long since for this 
year 1641,’ London, n.d., 8vo (a reprint of 
the eighth canto of * Britain’s Eemembraneer ’ 
of 1628). 

In 1642 he sold such estate as he pos- 
sessed and raised a troop of horse for the 
parliament. He placed on his colours the 
motto ^ Pro rege, lege, grege ’ (cf. Campo- 
Muscb, frontispiece). On 14 Oct. 1642 
he was appointed, by a parliamentary com- 
mittee, captain and commander of Farnham 
Castle, and of such foot as should be put into 
his hands by Sir Eichard Onslow [q.v.l and 
Eichard Stoughton, for the defence of the 
king, i^liament, and kingdom. ^ But his ^ 
vemment was of short duration. Wither 
knew little of military procedure, and under 
the advice, he declared, of his superiors he 
soon quitted the castle and drew away his 
men. He was subsequently captured by a 


troop of royalists, and owed his life to the 
intercession of Sir John Denham, who pleaded 
that ‘ so long as Wither lived he [Denham] 
would not be accounted the worst poet in 
England.’ Wither thenceforth regardedDen- 
ham with very bitter feelings. Farnham 
Castle was soon reoccupied (on 1 Dec.) by 
the parliamentary general, Sir William Wal- 
ler. Wither retained his position in the 
parliamentary army, became a justice of the 
peace for Surrey, and was promoted to the 
rank of major, but it is doubtM if he saw frir- 
ther active service. His chief energies were 
thenceforth devoted to procuring a liveli- 
hood. On 9 Feb. 1642-3, 2,000/. was granted 
him on his petition towards the repair of his 
plundered estate. Other payments were 
subsequently ordered by the parliament, hut 
were not made. 

Meanwhile he was busier than ever with 
his pen. In 1643 he published three tracts, 
all of which attracted attention. The earliest 
was ^Mercurius Eusticus: or a Countrey 
Messenger. Informing divers things worthy 
to be taken notice of, for the furtherance of 
those proceedings which conceme the pub- 
lique peace and i^ely ; ’ this was in opposition 
to a royalist periodical, similarly named, by 
Bruno Kyves [q. v.] Wither’s second literary 
labour of 1643 was the poetic ‘ Campo-Musae, 
or the Field-musings of Captain George Wi- 
ther ; touching his Military Ingagement for 
the and Parliament, the Justnesse of 
the same, and the present distractions of 
these Islands’ (London, 1648, 8vo; 1644, 
two editions ; 1661) ; this was dedicated to 
the parliamentary commander, the Earl of 
Essex ; in it Wither claimed to reconcile 
the king and parliament, while he narrated 
his personal difficulties. In ‘AquaMusse’ 
Wither’s old opponent, John Taylor the 
wateivpoet, denounced the amhigmty of his 
attitude, describing him as a Muggling rebell.’ 
Taylor affirmed that he had loved and re- 
spected Wither for thirty-five years, * be- 
cause I thought him simply honest ; but now 
his hypocrisy is by himself discovered, I am 
bold to take my leave of him.’ Further as- 
persions on his conduct drew from Wither 
(also in 1648) his prose tract ^ SeDefendendo : 
a Shield and a Shaft against Detraction. 
Opposed and drawn by Oapt. Wither ; 

by occasion of scandMous rumours, touching 
his desertion of Famham-Oastle; and some 
other malicious a^rsions.’ 

Next year Wither ea^rienced new em- 
barrassments. He chi’ged Sir Hichaid, 
Onslow, whom he held responsible for his 
misfortunes at Farnham, with sending money 
privately to the king. Onslow retorted by 
depriving Wither of the nominal command 
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verse; The Prisoner's Plea, 1662, prose). 
While still a prisoner he also resumed his 
prophetic mantle in his medley of prose 
and verse called Proclamation, in the 
name of the Eiig of Kings, to all the In- 
habitants of the Isles of Great Britain. . , , 
Whereto are added some Fragments of the 
same Author’s omitted in the first impression 
of the booke intitled Scraps and Chums ” ’ 
(1662, 8vo). From Newgate on 8 March he 
dated, too, his prose * Paralellogrammaton : 
an Epistle to the three Nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Whereby their sins 
being parallel’d with those of Judah and 
Israd, they are forewarned and exhorted to 
a timely repentance ’ (3 May 1662, 8vo). 

‘ Verses intended to the King’s Majesty. By 
Major Geoige Wither, whist [szie] he was 
prisoner in Newgate,’ bore the date 
22 March 1662r-3], (two octavo editions). 

After his r^ease in July 1663 Wither 
issued ‘Tuba Pacifica: Seasonable Prsecau- 1 
tions, whereby is sounded forth a Retreat 
from the War intended between England 
and the United Provinces of Lower Ger- 
many. . . . Imprinted for the Author, and 
are to be disposed of rather for Love than 
Money,’ 1664 (8vo, in verse). He remained 
in London during the great plague of 1666, 
and drew from it many pious morals in his 
verse ‘Memorandum to London occasioned 
by the Pestilence,’ 1665, with a ‘ Warning 
piece to London,’ 8vo. In 1665 there also 
appeared ‘ Meditations upon the Lord’s 
Prayer, with a Preparatory Preamble to the 
Right Understanding and True Use of this 
Pattern,’ London, 8vo ; and next year ‘ Three 
Private Meditations, for the most part of 
Publick Concernment,’ London, 1666, 8vo 
(in verse). Once again he ventured into the 
political arena with a poem called ‘ Sighs 
ibr the Pitchers: Breathed out in a Per- 
sonal Contribution to the National Humi- 
liation, the last day of May 1666, in the 
Cities of London and Westminster, upon 
the near approaching engagement then ex- 
pected between the English and Dutch 
Navies ; ’ there is a warning prefixed of many 
faults escaped in the printing owing to ‘the 
author’s absence;’ a woodcut on the title 
presents two pitchers (England and Hol- 
land); there were two editions in 1666. The 
government viewed the pamphlet with sus- 
picion, and warrants were issued for the 
arrest of those who sold it ( CaL State Papers, 
1665-6, p. 669). 

The last work that Wither published was 
‘the first part ’ of a series of extracts from his 
old prophetic hooks, which bore the general 
title ‘ Fragmenta Poetica.’ ‘ The first part ’ 
had the subsidiaiy title ‘Ecchoes from the 


Sixth Trumpet. Reverberated by a Review 
of Neglected Remembrances’ (1666); a por- 
trait of the author at the age of seventy-nine 
was prefixed. The volume, which supplies 
an account of Wither’s chief works, was 
twice reissued posthumously in 1669 — first 
with the new title ‘Nil Yltra, or the Last 
Works of Captain George Wither;’ and 
again with the title ‘ Fragmenta Prophetica, 
or the Remains of George Wither, esq.’ 

Wither died in his house in the precincts 
of the Savoy on 2 May 1667, after living in 
London ‘almost sixty years together;’ he 
was buried ‘within the east door’ at the 
church of the Savoy Hospital in the Strand. 
An ‘ epitaph composed by himself upon a 
common fame of his being dead and buried ’ 
was published in his ‘ Memorandum to Lon- 
don,’ 1665. 

He married Elhiabeth, daughter of John 
Emerson or Emerton of South Lambeth. 
She sundved him ; her will, dated 15 May 
1677, was proved 19 Jan. 1682-3. ‘ She was 
a great wit,’ according to Aubrey, ‘and 
would write in verse too.’ Wither fre- 
quently refers to ‘his dear Betty’ in his 
poems in terms of deep devotion. By her he 
had six children, only two of whom — a son 
and a daughter — seem to have survived the 
poet. The daughter Elizabeth married Adrian 
Barry, citizen of London, and of Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, and died about 1708, She pre- 
pared for publication in 1688 her father’s 
‘ Divine Poems by way of a paraphrase on 
the Ten Commandments ; ’ she wrote under 
the initials ‘ E. B.,’ and dedicated the work 
to her father’s friends. The poet’s surviving 
son, Robert, was buried at Bentworth in 
1677, and by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of J ohn Hunt of Fidding (Theddon), left, 

I with other issue, two sons — Hunt Wither 
and Robert Wither (d, 1695)— and two 
daughters (cf. Shepherds Hunting, ed. 
Brydges, 1814, pp. x-xiii). 

Besides the engraved portraits prefixed to 
‘Juvenilia,’ ‘The Emblems,’ ‘Fragmenta 
Poetics,’ and other of his books, an original 
portrait of Wither, painted in oil by Cor- 
nelius Janssen, was sold at Gutch’s sale in 
1868. This is probably the picture from 
which the likeness by John -Payne was en- 
CTaved for Wither’s ‘ Emblemes ’ (1636). The 
head prefixed to the thirty-first emblem in 
Thomas Jenner’s ‘ Soules Solace ’ (1631, 4to) 
is supposed to be intended for Wither. 

In his ‘ Fides Anglicana ’ (1660) Wither 
enumerated eighty-six of his works. His 
‘Ecchoes from the Sixth Trumpet’ (1666) 
^ves a far briefer list. The full total of his 
publications reached a hundred, and others 
remained in manuscript. Y arious reissues of 
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TdooIvS by bim, as well as many new publi- 
cations that were doubtfully assigned to 
him, besides the ^ Divine Poems ’ edited by 
his daughter in 1688, appeared before the end 
of the seventeenth century. Among these 
are : ‘ Vox et Lacrimse Anglorum ’ (London, 
1668, 8vo) ; ‘ IVIr. George Wither Eevived, 
or his Prophesie of our present Calamity, and 
(except we repent) future Misery, written in 
the year 1628’ (ifes, fol. extracts from the 
eighth canto of ‘ Britain’s Remembrancer ’) ; 

* Gemitus de Carcere Natus, or Prison Sighs 
and Supports, being a few broken Scraps and 
Crums of Comfort ’ (1684, 4to) ; ‘ The Grate- 
ful Acknowledgment of a late trimming 
Regulator, with a most Strange and won- 
derful Prophecy taken out of Britain’s Genius, 
written by Captain George Wither ’ (1688, 
4to, a selection from ‘ Prosopopoeia Britan- 
nica ’) ; * Wither’s prophecy of the downfal 
of Antichrist,’ ‘ a collection of many wonder- 
ful prophecies,^ 1691, 4to); ‘A Strange and 
wonderful prophecy concerning the King- 
dom of England . . . taken out of an old 
manuscript by G. W.,’ 1689, fol. In ‘ Won- 
derful Prophecies relating of the English 
Nation ’ (1691, 4to) one of the prophecies is 
by Wither. 

‘Wither Redivivus ; in a small new years 
gift pro rege et grege. To his Royal EGgh- 
ness the Prince of Orange,’ 1689, 4to, is a 
medley in the maimer of Wither, but is 
probably not by Wither himself. Of other 
works doubtfully assigned the most interest- 
ing is ‘The Great Assizes holden in Par- 
nassus by Apollo ’ (1645), where Wither is 
introduced in the jury. 

Among the lost works which Wither 
claimed to have written are : ‘ Iter BGber- 
nicum of his Irish Voyage ; ’ ‘ Iter Boreale ; ’ 
‘Patrick’s Purgatory;’ ‘Philaretes Com- 
plaint.’ In Ashmolean MS. 38 are some un- 
printed verses by him, including ‘ Mr. George 
Withers to the king when he was Prince of 
Wales ; ’ ‘ Uppon a gentlewoman that had 
foretold the time of her death;’ and ‘An 
Epitaph on the Ladie Scott.’ 

Wither has verses, besides those already 
specified, before Smith’s ‘ Description of New 
England’ (1616); Hayman’s ‘Quodlibets’ 
(1629); Wastel’s ‘ Microbiblion ’ (1626); 
Butler’s ‘ Female Monarchy’ (1634) ; Blax- 
ton’s ‘ English Usurer ’ (1638) ; beneath the 
portrait of Lancelot Andrews prefixed to his 
‘ Moral Law Expounded ’ (1642) ; Carter’s 
‘ Relation of the Expedition of Kent, Essex, 
and Colchester ’^1660) ; and Payne Fisher’s 
‘Panegyric on the Protector’ (1656). In 
Mercer’s ‘Angliae Speculum’ (1646, &c.) 
there are an anagram and epigram to the 
‘famous Poet Captain George Withers.’ 


Cockain’s ‘ Divine Blossoms ’ (1656) is dedi- 
cated to him. 

The largest collection of Withei’s works 
was in the library of Thomas Corser. Two 
earlier collectors were Alexander Dalrymple 
and John Matthew Gutch, and many copies 
that belonged to them are now in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

The history of WTther’s reputation is 
curious. EQs early reputation as a lyric 
poet died out in his lifetime ; he himself ad- 
mitted that it ‘ withered.’ For some years 
after his death his name was usually regarded 
as a synonym for aback rhymester. Royalists 
ranked him with Robert W’’ild [q. v.j, the 
Presbyterian poet. Butler, in ‘Hudibras,’ 
classed him with Prynne and Vicars. 
Phillips, in his ‘ Theatrum Poetarum ’ (1675), 
more justly wrote : ‘ George Wither, a most 
profuse pourer forth of English rhime, not 
without great pretence to a poetical zeal 
against the vices of his times, in nis “ Motto,” 
his “Remembrancer,” and other such like 
satirical works. . . . But the most of poeti- 
cal fancy which I remember to have found 
in any of his writings is a little piece of 
p^toral poetry called “ The Shepherd’s 
Hunting.’’’ Richard Baxter, in the prefa- 
tory address to his ‘ Poetica Fragmenta ’ 
(1681), declared: ‘Honest George Withers, 
though a rustic poet, hath been veiy ac- 
ceptable ; as to some for his prophecies, so 
to others, for his plain countiy honesty.’ 
Dryden declared : 

He fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

Pope, in the ‘ Dunciad ’ (i. 126), expressed 
scorn for ‘ wretched Withers.’ Swift !^ened 
him to Bavins. Dr. Johnson and the edi- 
tors of the chief collections of Englishpoefxy 
did not mention him or his works. But 
towards the end of the eighteenth century 
his early poems were reprmted. Percy in- 
cluded his famous song, ‘ Shall I wasting 
in despair,’ and an extract from ‘ Philarete,’ 
in his ‘ Beliques of Ancient Poetry.’ Ellis 
quoted him in his ‘ Specimens.* The result 
was that critics like Lamb, Coleri^e, ^d 
Southey recognised his merit, and, ignoring 
the political and religions lucubrations of 
Wither’s later years, by which alone he de- 
sired to be judged, gave his literary work 
unstinted praise, ^uthey declared that he 
had the ‘ heart and soul ’ of a poet. Lamb 
studied him with Quarles. In the ‘ Annual 
Review ’ (1807) Lamb wrote : ‘ Quarles is a 
wittier writer, but Wither lays more hold of 
the heart, Quarles thinks of his audience 
when he lectures ; Wither soliloquises in 
company with a full heart/ In an essay on 
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‘Tlie Poetical Works of George Wither’ 
(published in Lamb’s ‘ Works’ in 1818) he ex- 
pressed unbounded faith in his poetic great- 
ness. It is now universally recognised that 
Wither was a poet of exquisite grace, al- 
though only for a short season in his long 
career. Had his last work been his ‘Faire 
Virtue,’ he would have figured in Hterpy 
history in the single capacity of a fascinating 
lyric poet. He was one of the few masters 
in English of the heptasyllahic couplet, and 
disclosed almost ah its curious felicities. 
But his fine gifts failed him after 162i2, and 
during the l^t forty-five years of his life 
his verse is mainly remarkable for its mass, 
fiuidity, and flatness. It usually lacks any 
genuine literary quality and often sinks into 
imbecile doggerel. Ceasing to be a poet. 
Wither became in middle life a garrulous and 
tedious preacher, in platitudinous prose and 
verse, of the political and religious creeds of 
the commonplace middle-class puritan. At 
times he enjoyed considerable influence ; hut 
his political philosophy amounted only to an 
assertion that kings ought not to be tyran- 
nical nor parliaments exacting, and his reli- 
gious views led merely to a self-complacent 
conviction of the sinfulness of his neigh- 
boursand of the peril to which their failings 
exposed the world, owing to the working of 
the vengeance of God- 
Extracts from ^ Juvenilia ’ by Alexander 
Babymple (London, 1785, 8vo) formed the 
earliest attempt at a full reprint of Wither’s 
poems. Selections from Wither figured in 
a very thin volume called ‘ Select Lyrical 
Ballads, written about 1622,’ which was 
printed by Sir S. E. Brydges (1815, 8vo). 
Brydges also printed ‘ Shepherd’s Himting ’ 
(1814), ^Fair Virtue’ (1815), and ‘Fidelia’ 
(1818) in separate volumes. In 1810 Gutch 
repriuted a few specimens of Wither’s early 
work, and sent to Lamb an early interleaved 
copy for corrections and suggestions. ‘I 
could not forbear scribbling certain critiques 
in pencil on the blank leaves,’ Lamb wrote 
to Gutch on 9 April 1810. The book, with 
these pencilled notes, was afterwards sent 
to Dr. George Frederick Nott [q. v.], the 
editor of S urrey’s and Wyatt’s poems. Nott 
added emendations of his own, and the volume 
again found its way to Lamb, who amusingly 
: recorded his low opinions of Nott’s taste. 
The volume, with the triple set of annotar 
tioiis, was subsequently acquired by Mr. 
Swinburne, who humorously described it in 
the ‘ Ninetemth Gentuiy ’ in January 1885 ; 
Mr, Swinburne’s ess^ is reprinted in his 
‘ Misqellani^,’ 1886. J. M. Gutch also edited 
the ‘ Juvenilia’ and other works in ‘Poems, 
of George Wither,’ without notes or intro- 


duction (Bristol, 1820, 3 vols.) ; this collec- 
tion was never completed ; some copies are 
divided into four volumes, and bear the date 
1839. Sheets containing a life of Wither 
by Gutch, intended to accompany his edi- 
tion, were accidentally destroyed j only one 
impression was preserved by Gutch (cf. Athe^ 
Tusunij 1858, i. 500). Stanford printed a few 
of Wither’s poems in his ‘ Works of British 
Poets ’ (1819, vol. V.) Southey included the 
‘Shepherd’s Hunting’ in his ‘Select Works 
of English Poets ’ (1831 ). Wither’s ‘ Hale- 
lujah ’ and‘ Hymnes andSongs of the Church,’ 
emted by Edward Farr, were reprinted in 
the ‘ Library of Old Authors,’ 1857-8. The 
greater number of Wither’s works were re- 
printed by the Spenser Society between 1870 
and 1883 in twenty parts. A selection was 
edited by Professor Henry Morley in his 
‘Companion Poets,’ 1891. ‘Fidelia’ and 
‘Faire Virtue’ are included in Mr. Arber’s 
‘ English Gamer.’ 

[The general facts are collected in Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 761-75 (a confused 
bibliography); Aubrey’s Lives, ed. Andrew 
Clark, i 221, ii. 306-7 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum 
(Brit. Mns. Addit. MS. 24491, p. 49); Masson’s 
Milton ; Park’s British Bibliographer, an elabo- 
rate bibliography by Park ; preface to Brydges’s 
reprint of Shepherds Hunting, 1814 ; Brydges’s 
Censura Literaria; Wither’s publications in the 
reprint of the Spenser Society, especially the 
SchoUers Purgatory, 1625, and &choes from the 
Sixth Trumpet, 1666. Some further biographi- 
cal particulars may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing tracts, in which incidents in Wither’s poli- 
tic and literary career are adversely criticised : 
A letter to George Wither, touching his soi- 
disant Military Exploits in Kent, Surrey, Glou- 
cester, and Middlesex. Sold by the Cryers of 
* New, new, and true News,’ in all the streets of 
London, 1646, 4to ; A letter to George Wither 
to prevent his future Pseudography, London, 
1646, 4to; Mr. Wither his Prophesie of our 
present Calamity and (except we repent) future 
Misery, written in the year 1628, n.p. or d. 4to 
(two editions) ; Withers Eememhrancer : or Ex- 
tracts out of Master Withers his booke called 
Britain’s Remembrancer. Worthy of the review 
and consideration of himselfe, and all other men, 
1643, 8vo ; A letter to George Wither, Poetica 
Licentia Esq,, published for the better informa- 
tion of such who by his perpetual scribbling 
have been screwed into an opinion of his worth 
and good afiection to the publick, London, 1646, 
4to.] S. L. 

I WITHEHESTG, WILLIAM (1741- 
; 1799), physician, botanist, and mineralo- 
gist, was bom at Wellin^on, Shropshire, 
in March 1741, being the only son of Ed- 
mund Withering, a surgeon, and his wife 
Sarah Hector, a kinswoman of Richard Hurd 
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[q. V.], bishop of Worcester. Withering was 
educated by Henry Wood of Ercall until 
1763, when he entered the university of 
Edinburgh, graduating M.D. in 1766. He 
devoted himself specially to the study of 
chemistry and anatomy, joined the Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and became a free- 
mason, devoting his hours of leisure to the 
German flute and harpsichord. At Edin- 
burgh he made the acquaintance of Hichard 
Pulteney [q. v.], the historian of British 
botany. After a visit to Paris Withering 
settled down in practice at Stafford, where 
he remained from 1767 to 1775, acting during 
most of that time as sole physician to the 
county infirmary. Here, too, he began to 
collect plants, doing so at first for the lady 
patient who became his wife. In 1776, on 
the death of Dr. Small, Withering removed 
to Birmingham, where he soon acquired a 
practice as large and as lucrative as that 
of any physician out of London, and for 
thirteen years acted as chief physician to the 
Birmingham General Hospital. In 1776, 
the year after his settling in Birmingham, 
Withering published his most important 
work, ‘ A Botanical Arrangement of aU the 
Vegetables naturally growing in Great 
Britain, according to the System of the 
celebrated Linnaeus; with an easy Intro- 
duction to the Study of Botany;* and about 
the same time he evinced his interest in 
Spain bjr assisting (Sir) John Talbot Dillon 

S . vj with chemical and botanical notes to 
s ^ Travels * through that countiy . He be- 
came an active member of the Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
and of the celebrated Lunar Society, in 
which he was associated with Joseph Priest- 
ley [q. v.], Matthew Boulton [q. v.]^ and 
James Watt [q. v.l, and was for a time 
engaged in chemical researches to combat, 
as he says, Hhat monster Phlogiston* — a 
subject which he, however, handed over to 
his friend Priestley. His attention being 
for a time directed to mineralogy, he com- 
municated to the ‘ Philosophic^ Transac- 
tions* of the Royal Society — of which he 
was elected a feUow in 1784 — analyses of 
Rowley ragstone and toadstone in 1782, and 
experiments and observations on ' terra ponde- 
rosa,’or barium carbonate (afterwards named 
Wltherite in his honour), in 1784, and in 
1783 published a translation of Sir Torhem 
Bergmann*s ^Sciagraphia Regni Mineralis,* 
with notes by himself, under the title of 
* Outline of I^ineralogy.* In 1786 Wither- 
ing moved to E<^baston Hall, until then 
the residence of Sir Henry Gough Calthorpe, 
where he amused himself by breeding New- 
foundland dogs and French cattle, and 


where he completed the second edition of 
the ^Botanical Arrangement,* for which 
work he constantly employed two profes- 
sional plant-collectors. Withering was not 
himseli present at the dinner in July 1791 
in commemoration of the French revolu- 
tion which gave rise to the riots in which 
Priestley’s house was sacked ; but, the dis- 
turbance growing, he felt compelled to fl^, 
t ak i n g wiA him his books and specimens m 
wagons loaded up with hay, thou^ the 
arrival of the military ultimately saved his 
house from destruction. In December 1792, 
after the publication of the third volume of 
the * Botanical Arrangement,’ which dealt 
in a most original manner with the fungi 
and other cryptogams, Withering, who was 
long threatened with consumption, sailed 
for Lisbon, where he remained until the fol- 
lowing June. While there, at the request of 
the Portuguese court he analysed the hot 
mineral waters of Caldas da Rainha, and 
on revisiting Lisbon in October 1793 pre- 
sented a memoir on the subject to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and was made a foreign 
corresponding member of that body. The 
memoir was published both in the * Trans- 
actions * of the Academy and in the * Philo- 
sophical Transactions.* As the result of his 
plant-collecting in Lisbon he drew up a ‘ Florae 
Ulyssipponensis Specimen,* which is included 
in his ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts,* collected by 
his son in 1822. Withering came to the 
conclusion that the climate of Lisbon was 
of no service in cases of consumption, and, 
travelling through the south of England on 
his return, decided that the Undercliff of 
the Isle of Wight would he far preferable. 
He then purchased from Priestley his house, ^ 
‘The Larches/ which had been sacked by 
the mob in 1791, and here he spent the five 
remaining years of his life, living mainly in 
his library, which was maintained arti- 
ficially at a uniform temperature of 66® F. 
His son, indeed, maintains in the memoir 
prefixed by him to his father’s ‘Miscella- 
neous Tracts * that nothing showed his skill 
as a physician more than the way in which 
he prolonged his own frail existence. 
Among the distinguished men who visited 
him at Birmingham were Camper, Necker, 
Oalonne, Reinhold Forster, and Afrelius. 
The last-mentioned botanist, demonstrator 
in the university of Upsal, revised Wither- 
ing’s herbarium in prepamtion for the third 
edition of the ‘&feanical Arrangement,* 
which appeared in 17^; and Thunherg, 
the successor of Linn§, sent him Swedish 
plants for the purposes of the same work, 
and lent his sanction to Withering’s modificar 
tion of Linn^’s classification by the meiging 
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of the Gynandria, Monoecia, Dioecia, and 
Polygamia in the other classes. "Withering 
died on 6 Oct. 1799, it being wittily said 
during^ his long illness that ‘ the flower of 
physicians is indeed Withering.’ He was 
buried at Edgbaston old church, where his 
monument bears a bust and is ornamented 
with the foxglove, which he did much to 
introduce into the pharmacopoeia, and with 
WitheriTi^ia, a genus of Solanacese dedi- 
cated to hm honour by L’Heritier. The 
fine portrait of Withering painted by 
Charles Frederick von Breda in 1792 was 
engraved by W. Bond as a frontispiece to 
the ‘Miscellaneous Tracts,’ as well as by 
Eidley for Thornton’s collection. Witherini 
married, on 12 Sept. 1772, Helena, only chila 
of George Cookes of Stafford, by whom he 
* had two children, who survived him— 
Wii^m (1776-1832) and Charlotte. 

His chief works, in addition to those 
already sufficiently described, were; 1. <Dis- 
sertatio Inauaruralis de Ans-ma Ga .Tlon»£iaTirkCift * 


meat of all the Vegetables naturally grow- 
ing in. Great Britain,’ London, 1776, ItoIs. 
8vo ; 2nd edit., much improved by Dr. 
Jonathan Stokes, Birmingham, 3 vols., vols 
L and ii. 1787, vol. iii. 1792; 3rd edit.! 
Birmingham, 1796, 4 vols. ; 4th edit., en- 
toged by William Withering the younger, 
London, 1801, 4 vols. ; 5th edit., ‘ corrected 
and considerably enlarged,’ Birmingham, 
1812, 4 vols.; 6th edit., London, 1818, 
4 vols.; 7th edit., London, 1830, 4 vols.- 
^ther edit., ‘corrected and condensed’ by 
Wdlim MacgilUvray, London, 1830, 4to 
(3rd edit, of this abbreviation, London, 1835 
; $yo); 8th edit., London, 1852, 8vo. 3. <An 
Amount of the Scarlet Fever and Sore 
Throat, or Scarlatina Anginosa,’ 1778 : 2nd 
edit. 1793, 4. ‘An Account of the Fox- 
glove and some of its Medical Uses,’ 1785 
8fo. ’ 

[Memoir by his son prefixed to Miscellaneous 
Trms, London, 1822, 8vo ; Colvile’s Worthies 
of Warw ickshire, 1870, 4to.] G. S B 

WILLIAM FEE- 
BERICK (1785-1865), landscape-painter, 

London, on 
1785. At school and afterwards in 
bf^ess he cultivated a taste for drawing 
at le^h, in 1806, became a studentat 
the Eoyal Academy, though he did not de- 
mde msome time later to become a painter 
by profewion. In 1808 he exhibited his first 
pmti^, Tmtem Abbey,’ at the British In- 
^itigion, and made his first appearance at 
th^^ A^emy m 1811, with two views 
Buckmghanmhire. He re- 
m^ed a constant contributor to the Eoyal | 


Academy exhibitions till the year of his 
death, sending 138 pictures in all, in addi- 
^on to sixty-two at the British Institution. 
-He Mso exhibited for several years in suc- 
cession at the Birmingham Society of Arts, 
omided m 1S21. His early pictures were 
pnncipaUy landscapes, but be varied them 
with si^ subjects as ‘Lavinia,’ ‘The Sol- 
^ers W^e, ‘Sancho Panza,’ and ‘John 

Gilpm. ^ 1830 he was elected an associate 

Academy. He had lived 
^_^erto chiefly in London, but his health 
tailed about this time, and he was compeUed 
to spend several months of eaoh year m the 
country, chiefly in Kent. 

In 1840 he became an academician. 
Henceforth he employed his renewed health 
vigour m painting views in Devonshire, 
the kke country, Wales, and other parts ol 
England, Aough Kent was stiU his favourite 
coimty. His pictures are simple unaffected 
studies of English scenery, varied with inci- 
dents of coimtry life, in which the figures 
are weU pai^d. Two of his best kiown 
works. The Hop Garland,’ engraved by H. 
Bourne, a^ ‘ The Stepping Stones,’^ en- 
maved by E. Brandard, were presented to 
the Nationd Gallery as part of the Vernon 
collection in 1847, but they are among the 
pirtures tempwarily on loan to othe7gal- 
iCTies. ‘The Hop Garden ’ (1834), one^f 
^ best works, is in the Sheepshanks col- 
lection at the South Kensington Museum. 

The Beggar’s Petition,’ and 
Mveral other pictures have been engraved. 
There m a lithograph, ‘ The Young Anglers,’ 
by Witherington himself. He died at 
^6^™^°“ O^^escent, London, on 10 April 

[I^dgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Eihibition 
Catalogues; Tunes, 13 April 1865.] C. D. 

^THEROW, THOMAS (1824-1890), 
Dish divine and historian, was son of Hugh 
Witherow, a farmer at Ballycastle, u^ 
Limavady, Londonderry, by Elizabeth Mar- 
to, and was bom there on 29 May 1824. 
He received his early education at a ‘hedge 
school, which he passed to the c^e 
of James Bryce (1806-1877) [q. v.l and, 
later on, successively to the A^demV and 
T 7 oo Academical Institution in Belfast. 

In 1838 he entered the oollegiate department 
ot the latto seminary, and here, with the 
exception of a session at Edinburgh, all his 
college days were spent. In 18& he was 
li(5enaea to preach by the presbvterv of Gle 
dermot, and in 1845 ordained at Maghera, 
Londondew, by the presbytery of Maghera- 
felt as colleague to Charles Kennedy? He 
proved himself a most able and &ithful 
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clergyman. In 1865, on the opening of the 
Magee presbyterian college, Londonderry, he 
was appointed by the general assembly pro- 

The duties of this chair he discharged during 
the remainder of his life with much zeal and 
efiiciency. In 1878 he was elected moderator 
of the general assembly, and in 1884 a senator 
of the royal university of Ireland. He died 
on 25 Jan. 1890 at Londonderry, and was 
buried in the city cemetery there. 

He married Catharine, daughter of Thomas 
Milling, Maghera, by whom he had seven 
daughters and one son. 

l?Mtherow was author of a number of 
valuable works, the chief of which are: 
1. * Three Prophets of our own,* 1855. 2. ‘The 
Apostolic Church — which is it ? * 1856. 3. ‘ A 
Defence of the Apostolic Church,’ 1857. 
4. * Scriptural Baptism ; its Mode and Sub- 
jects,’ 1857. 5. ‘ Derry and Enniskillen in 
the year 1689,’ 1873. 6. * The Boyne and 
Aghrim,’ 1879. 7. ‘ Historical and Literary 
Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ireland’ 
(1623-1800), 2 vols. 1879. 8. ‘ History of 
the Deformation ; a primer,’ 1883. 9. ‘ life 
of Rev. A. P. Gondy, D.D.’ (commenced by 
liomas Oroskery [q. v.], but left unfinished), 
1887. 10. ‘ Two Diaries of Derry in 1689, 
being Richards’s Diary of the Fleet and Ash’s | 
Journal of the Siege, with Introduction and j 
Notes,’ 1888. 11. ‘The Form of the Christian 
Temple,’ 1889. He was a frequent contri- 
butor to the ‘ British and Foreign Evange- 
lical Review,’ the Belfast * Witness,’ and the 
Londonderry ‘ Standard,’ and was one of the 
editors of the ‘ Presbyterian Review,’ He 
received the honorary d^ee of D.D. in 1883 
from ‘ the Presbyterian Theological Faculty, 
Ireland.’ 

[Personal knowledge; Minutes of Greneral 
Assembly of Presbyterian Church in Ireland; 
obituary notice in Belfest Witness ; information 
supplied by Rev. R, G, Milling, B J)., Ballyna- 
hinch.] T. H. 

WITHER^ THOMAS (1769-1843), 
captain in the navy, son of Thomas Withers, 
yeoman, of Knapton, North Walsham, Nor- 
folk, and PriscOla his wife, was baptised on 
17 Sept. 1769. On 4 June 1779 he was 
admitted one of the nautical scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital, where he continued for 
upwards of six years, though for part of the 
time (14 July 1781-31 Jan. 1784) he was 
borne on the books of the Grana as servant 
of the purser, Joseph Withers, presumably 
his unde. On 1 Dec. 1785 he was dis- 
charged from Christ’s Hospital and bound 
apprentice to Richard Harding, commander 
of the East India Company’s ship Kent, for 
a term of seven years ‘tmless his majesty 


should require his last year’s serriee ’ (in- 
formation from Christ’s Ho^ital per Mr. 
W. Lempriere). In May 1793 he entered 
on board the Agamemnon,then newly com- 
missioned by Captain Horatio (afterwards 
Viscount) Nelson [q.v.],to whom his North 
Walsham connection had probably intro- 
duced him. In the Agamemnon Withers^ 
continued as midshipman, schoolmaster, and ’ 
master’s mate till July 1796, when he fol- 
lowed Nelson to the Captain. During this 
time he had seen much exceptional service ; 
had been landed at Bastia and Calvi ; had 
been wouiided at Oneglia on 29 Aug, 1795, 
and been captured at Vado in November 
(Nicolas, Nelson Despatches, ii. 77, 111). 
On the day after the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent he was made lieutenant into the 
prize-ship Salvador del Mundo (15 Feb. 1797, 
confirmed 22 March). From February 1798 
to December 1800 he was serving m the 
Terrible in the Channel, with Sir Richard 
Hussey Bickerton [q. v.], as afterwards in the 
Kent in the Mediterranean and on the coast 
of Egypt till August 1802, when he was 
made acting commander of the expemtion. 
The commission was confirmed on 11 April 
1803. Fora few months in the end of 1804 
he commanded the Tartarus sloop in the 
Channel, and in 1806 was appointed agent 
for transj^rts to the Elbe and Weser. In 
this service he continued; in Sicily, the 
Ionian Islands, and Alexandria, 1806-7 ; 
Halifax and Martinique, 1808-10, During 
1810-16 he was principal agent in the^ 
Mediterranean — coast of Spain and 
He was made post-captain on 13 May ISOS 
After the war he had no service, and lived 
in retirement at North Walsham till his,‘| 
death on 4 July 1843. 

[Marahairs Royal Naval Biogr. v.fSnppI. pt. 
ii.), 476 ; Service-book in the Public Record 
Office; Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 435.j J. K. L. 

WIT H E BSFOON, JOHN (1723-1794), 
preshyterian divine and statesman, bom on 
5 Feb. 1722-8 in the pari'h of Tester in Had- 
dingtonshire, was the eldest son of James 
Witherspoon (d. 12 Aug. 1759), minister of 
that para^, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
David Walker (d. 1787), minister of Temp^ 
in Midlothian. His mother’s family claim^ 
descent from John Knox and Ms son-in-law, 
John Welch. Witherspoon was educated 
at the grammar school at Haddin^n, where 
he was distinguished by his diligence and 
proficiency in the classics, and proceeded to 
E^burgh University, where he waslau- 
reated on 8 May 1739. On 6 Sept. 1743 he 
was Hcensed to preach by the presbytery 
Haddington, and, after assisting his fatfe' 
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for a few months, he was presented in 1744 
to the parish of Beith by Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, tenth earl of Eglinton [q. v.], 
called, on 24 Jan. 1744-5, and ordained on 
11 April. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
in 1746 Witherspoon, influenced by loyalty, 
placed himself at the head of a small body 
of volunteers and marched to G-lasgow. Being 
ordered to return, he disobeyed, continued 
his advance, and was made prisoner by the 
rebels after the battle of Falkirk, in which, 
however, he took no part. He was confined 
in the castle of Doune with other prisoners, 
until they managed to escape by a rope of 
knotted blankets. 

Witherspoon’s fame as a preacher steadily 
increased, and on 16 June 1763 he attained 
distinction as an author by his * Ecclesias- 
ticaf Characteristics, or the Arcana of 
Church Policy, being an Attempt to open 
up the Mystery of Moderation ’ (Glasgow, 
8vo), written in a vein of delicate humour 
agamst the ‘ moderate’ party in the Scottish 
church; The work was deservedly popular, 
and reached a fifth edition in 1763 (Edin- 
burgh, 8vo). It at first appeared anony- 
mously, but it was followed in 1763 by a 
* Serious Apology ’ for the ^ Characteristics,' 
in which Witherspoon acknowledged the 
authorship (Edinburgh, 8 vo). It also earned 
the praise of Warburton and of Howland 
HiU, and was lauded by the bishops of Lon- 
dou and Oxford as an exquisite exposure of 
^ ' a party they were no strangers to in the 
church of England.' In his warfare with 
the moderates he had to encounter almost i 
alone writers of the calibre of Hugh Blair 
[q. v.l, Alexander Gerard (1728-1796) [q. v.], 
and William Robertson the historian. 

In 1766 Witherspoon established his repu- 
tation by his ^ Essay on the Connection be- 
tween tne Doctrine of Justification by the 
imputed Righteousness of Christ and Holi- 
ness of Life ’ (Glasgow, 16mo), one of the 
ablest expositions of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine in any langua^. It has been re- 
peatedly republished. He increased bis popu- 
larity by his ‘Serious Enquiry into the 
Nature and Effect of the Stage ' (Glasgow, 
8vo). John Home [q. v.] had scandalised 
popular ideas of mimsterial propriety by 
placing ‘ Douglas ’ on the Edinburgh kage 
in 17^, and Witherspoon’s grave and tem- 
perate rebuke came as a solace to outraged 
sentiment. It was reprinted in 1842 as the 
first of a series of ‘ Reprints of Scarce Tracts 
coimeeted with the Church of Scotland’ 
(Edinburgh, 8vo), with an ironical preface 
by Alexander Colquhoun-Stirling-Murray- 
Bimlop [q. y,], directed against the ‘ mode- 
rates ' ci his own time* No more of the 


series appeared. A new edition by William 
Moffat was published in 1876 (Edinbuiffh 
8vo). On 9 Dec. 1766 Witherspoon wai 
called to the town church at Paisley, and on 
16 June 1757 he was admitted. He con- 
tinued to publish pamphlets and sermons for 
some years, until in 1762 a discourse, entitled 
‘ Sinners sitting in the Seat of the Scornful: 
Seasonable Advice to Young Persons,' in- 
volved him in unexpected difficulties. In 
the preface he rebuked by name, and with 
some severity, some young men who had 
travestied the Lord’s Supper on the night 
before its celebration at Paisley. In conse- 
quence he was prosecuted for libel and de- “ 
famation, and, after proceedings extending 
over thirteen years, he was sentenced by the 
supreme court on 28 Feb. 1776 to pay 
damages to the extent of 150Z. Much sym- 
pathy was shown him, and on 28 June 1769 
the university of St. Andrews bestowed on 
him the honorary degree of D.D, 

In 1766 Witherspoon published a delight- 
ful satire, ‘ The History of a Corporation of * 
Servants discovered a Few Years Ago in 
the Interior Parts of South America ' (Glas- 
gow, 4to^, in which, after tracing the growth 
of ecclesiasticism before and after the Refor- ' 
mation under the guise of the history of a 
guild of servants, he proceeded to hold up to 
ridicule the abuses prevalent in the Scottish 
church. In the meantime his fame was 
growing daily. He declined invitations ta 
become minister of a congregation in Dublin 
and of the Seottish church at Rotterdam.. 
On 9 May 1768, however, having received 
two invitations to become principal of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, he resigned 
his charge, and in July sailed for America. 
He was received in New England with 
great enthusiasm, and his journey’ "from ’ 
Philadelphia to Princeton was a triumphal 
procession. His reputation was great 
enough to ensure Princeton a marked in- 
crease in prosperity after his arrival. He 
and his fiiends presented a large numbe^ 
of books to the college library, andr^b^ 
exerted himself to obtain pecuniary aid forthe 
college firom the North Americai^ colonies. 
He effected a revolution in the system^ of 
instruction by introducing the l^trish 
system of lectures, greajly extendmg |he 
study of mathematical science, improving 
the course of instruction in natural > philo- 
sophy, and in 1772 introducing Hebrew and 
French to the curriculum'. He hiidself fec- 
tured on eloquence, histbry, philo^phy, and 
divinity.* Under his auspices were educated 
mauy ministers and early patriots an^ legis- 
lators of the United Stated, among their^ 
James Madison. 
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On tlie outbreak: of the American revo- 
lution Witherspoon’s varied talents as a 
preacher, debater, p:>litician, and man of 
affairs at last found foil room for action in 
the turmoil of the war of independence. He 
strongly supported the cause of the colonies, 
and in the spring of 1776 he took his seat in 
the eonventicm tor foaming the first constitu- 
tion for New Jersey. His conduct in this 
assembly establish^ his capacity for affairs. 
After serving there during the deposition of 
William Franklin, the royalist governor, on 
21 June 1776, he was elected by the citizens 
of New Jersey as their representative in the 
general congress by which the constitution 
of the United States was foamed, AU his 
influence was exerted in favour of the decla- 
ration of independence. "When a member of 
congress expressed a fear that they * were 
not yet ripe^for such a declaration, Wither- 
spoon replied, * In my judgment, sir, we are 
not only ripe hut rotting.’ At his instance 
the Scottish soldiers were omitted foom the 
list of mercenaries whom, according to the 
declaration of independence, Engfind had 
employed against the colonists. He was 
among those who signed the declaration on 
4 July, and, with the exception of a brief 
interval, he remained in congress until the 
virtual close of the revolution. His eru- 
dition gave him weight in an assembly 
in love with theory, and his training in 
Scettirii ecclesiastical politics prepared him 
for the secular politics of America. On 
7 Oct. he was appointed a member of the 
secret executive committee. He was a 
member of the board of wax, and on 27 Aug. 
1778 was made a member of the committee 
of the finances. In 1781 he was one of the 
commissioners who brought about an accom- 
modatioh between congress and the muti- 
neers foom Washington’s army at Trenton 
(Jim. Meff. 1781, L 7). During the whole of 
the struggle he continually influenced public 
opinion sermons, pamphlets, and ad- 
tease& in which, whrie strenuous for inde- 
he showed the dangers of exces- 
sive decentralisation and urged the neces- 
sity of leaving sufficient strength to the 
executive. He also strongly deprecated an 
undue ressprt to a paper currency, and urged 
the propriety of making loans and esta- 
blishing fonds for the payment of interest. 

On tl^ settlement of the question of 
American independence early in 1788, 
Withsrspcxm ifesumed his academic duties, 
and two years later he feited Great Britain 
to obtain subscriptions for the college, which 
bad suffered sever^y during the war. He 
found, however, that the feeling against the 
colonists was too strong to afford him much 

TOi. 


chance of success, and, after a brief visit, be 
finally returned to the United States. In 
1785 be received the honorary degree of 
LL J), foom Yale Colley. Two years before 
his death he became mind, but, in spite of 
this infirmity, he continued to preach and to 
lecture until the end of his life. He died on 
16 Nov. 1794 was buried at Princeton. 
He was twice married : first, in 1748, to Eliza- 
bet^ daughter of Bohert Montgomery of 
Craighouse ; and secondly, in 1791, to Anne, 
widow of Dr. Dill of York County, New York, 
By the former he had three sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, James, became a 
major in the American army, and was killed 
at Germantown. Of his daughters, Anne 
married Samuel Stanhope Smith, who suc- 
ceeded him as president of Princeton College; 
and Frances married David Bamsay, the 
historian. John Cabell Breckinridge, the 
confederate leader, was a descendant of 
W’itherspoon (Notes and QmrieSj 3rd ser. 
xi. 25). Witherspoon’s portrait was em- 
graved foom life by Trotter in 1785, and a 
colossal statue was erected to him on 20 Oct. 
1876 in FairmountPark, Philadefohia. He 
was brilliant in conversation, and was said 
to have a more imposing presence than any 
American leader, except Washington. 

Witherspoon, both foom bis attainments 
and his position, exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on theolo^cal development in the 
: United States, and he has been credited 
with moulding presbyterian thought in New 
England (cfi mbliotheca Sacra, July 1863 ; 
Biblical Bjepertor^ and Princeton Memew, 
October 1863). Besides the works already 
mentioned, he was the author of : 1. ^ Seven 
Single Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1758, 8vo; 
Philadelphia, 1778, 8vo. 2. ^A Pi^tical 
Treatise on Begeneration,’ London, 1764, 
12mo; 5th ed.London, 1815, 12mo. 3. ^ Essays 
on Important Subject^’ London, 1764, 2 vols. 
12mo. This collection included No. 2 as weU 
as ' Ecclesiastical Characteristics.’ 4. * Dis- 
courses on Practical Subjects,’ Glasgow, 1768, 
12mo ; Edmbui^h, 18()4, 12mo. 5. * Prac- 
tical Discourses on Leading Truths of the 
Gospel,’ Edinbuig'h, 1768, 12mo; 1804, 
12mo. 6. ^Considerations on the Nature 
and Extent of the Legislative Authority 
of the British Parliament,’ Philadelphia, 
1774, 8vo; erroneously attributed to Ben- 
mmin Franklin. 7. Dominion of 

Providence over the Passions of Men,’ a ser- 
mon, Philadelphia, 1776, 8 vo ; this discourse, 
a defence of revolutioiiary theories, was re- 
published in Glasgow in 1777, with severe 
annotations, in wMch be was styled a rebel 
and a traitor. To the American edition he 
added an * Address to the Natives of Scot- 
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land,’ whieli appeared separately in 1778. 
8. * Sermons on various Subjects, not already 
published . . . with the History of a Corpora- 
' tion of Servants, and other Tracts,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1798, 12mo. He also published nume- 
rous single sermons, lectures, and essays. A 
collective edition of his works, with a me- 
moir by his son-in-law, Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, was published in New York in four 
volumes in 1800 and 1801, and a second 
edition in Philadelphia in 1802. New edi- 
tions were published at New York in 1802 
in four volumes, and at Edinburgh in 1 804-5, 
and in 1816 in nine volumes. His ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works ’ appeared at Philadelphia in 
1803, his * Select Works ’ at London in 
1804 (2 vols. 8vo), and his * Essays, Lectures, 
and Sermons ’ at Edinburgh in 1822 (6 vols. 
12mo). Several of his sermons are included 
in David Austin’s ‘American Preacher,’ 
Elizabeth Town, 1793-4, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Witherspoon edited the ‘ Sermons’ of James 
Muir of Alexandria, United States of 
America, in 1787. To him is also doubtfully 
ascribed ‘ A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
Ministers and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the Manner of Public Wor- 
ship there is pointed out, the Inconveniences 
and Defects considered, and Methods for re- 
moving them humbty proposed,’ London, 
1769, 8vo; 6th ed. Edinburgh, 1826, 8vo; 
and with still less probability ‘ A Series of 
Letters on Education W a Blacksmith, 
edited by Isaac James,’ Bristol, 1798, 8vo ; 
Southampton, 1808, 12mo. Witherspoon 
was severely satirised by Jonathan Odell, 
the loyalist poet (see Loyalist Poetry of the 
Bevolution^ pp, 17-18). 

[Sanderson’s Biogr. of Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 1865, pp. 296-314; Tyler’s 
Literary History of the American Eevolution, 
New York, 1897, ii. 319-30 ; Sprague’s Annals, 
iii. 288-300 ; Chambers’s Biogr. Diet, of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen, 1855 ; Scott’s Past! Eedes. Scoti- 
canse,!. 1 . 364, n.i. 160, 203-5 ; AHibone’s Diet, 
of EngL Lit. ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 
25, 5th ser. vixi. 16; Ann. Eeg. 1780, i. 366; 
The Paithftil Servant Eewarded, funeral sermon 
by John Eodgeis, 1795; Halkett and Icing’s 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit 1885 ; Life of 
Witherspoon, prefixed to his Works, Edinburgh, 
1804; New Statistical Account, n. ii. 169-60; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Engr. Portraits, p. 372; Collec- 
tions of Hist. Soc. of New Jersey, ii. 182, iii. 
193-6, 198 ; The Princeton Book, 1879, pp. 45- 
47 ; Headle/s Chaplains and Clergy of the Ee- 
volntion, 1864; Cochrane Corresp. (Maitland 
Club), p. 119.] E. I, 0. 

WITHMAN (^.1047?), abbot ofEamsey, 
called also Leucander and Andrew, was a 
German by birth (CAro». Abb, Barnes, p. 121, 
Bolls Ser. j, one of those apparently whom 


Cnut gathered round him. Green, on what 
authority does not appear, places Withman 
among the royal chaplains who, under Gnut, 
were fibrst organised for administrative pur- 
poses {Conquest of Enyland, pp. 644-5), 
Withman was promoted in 1016 to the great 
abbacy of Ramsey {Chron. Abb. Barnes. App. 
p. 340). He was a hard student and a ma n 
of stem character, whose discipline involved 
him in serious disputes with his monks. 
Against the latter he appealed to the dio- 
cesan, .^theric; but the bishop, having 
visited the house, gave decision in favour of 
the monks, reminding the abbot of the 
breadth and tolerance of St. Benedict’s great 
rule (fb. pp. 121-3). Withman thereupon set 
out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whence he 
returned to jGmd his successor in the abbacy 
appointed. The new abbot, .^Ethelstan, at 
once offered to resign, but Withman refused 
to allow him, and himself retired to a solitary 
spot near Ramsey, called Northeye. Here, 
with one companion and two servants, and 
supported by the abbey, he lived over twenty- 
six years, dying probably about 1047 {%b. pp. 
125, 840). Withman is said to have enjoyed 
the Mendship of Edward the Confessor, 
whom he persuaded to give certain lands 
to the abbey in 1047 (fh. pp. 160, 340). He 
wrote a life of the Persian bishop St. Ivo or 
St. Ives, whose remains were supjjosedto 
be buried at Ramsey. The original is appa- 
rently lost, but a revision by Goscelin [q.v.] 
is printed in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ (ii. 288 
seq.) and in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia’ (civ. p. 80). 
Bale also attributes to Withman a narra- 
tive of his journey to Jerusalem {Scriptt. 
Illustr. Brit. L 151), of which, however, no- 
thing further seems to be known, 

[In addition to the chief authorities mentioned 
in the text, see Leland’s Comment, de Seriptt. 
Brit. i. 166 ; Pits, De Illnstr. Angl. Seriptt. p. 
183; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.p.479; Dngdale’s 
Monast. Angl. ii, 547 ; Wright’s Biogr, Brit. 
Lit. i. 611-12; Ereeman’s Norman Conquest, ii. 
79, 699.] A. M. C-B, 

WITHRINGTON. [SeeWrDuimsrGTOif.] 

WITTLESEY, WILLIAM {d. 1374), 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See ^hittle- 
SET.] 

WIVEIHi, ABRAHAM (1786-1849), 
portrait-painter, was bom on 9 July 1786 
in the parish of St. Marylebone, London. 
He was the fourth child and only son of a 
tradesman who had left Launceston, Corn- 
wall, a year previously, and died soon after 
his son’s birth, leaving his widow very 
badly off. Young WiveU began to work for 
his living at the age of six as a farmer’s boy. 
He returned to London two years later, and* 
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after trying several occupations, was appren- 
ticed to a hairdresser in 17^ for seven 
years. At the end of this term he set up 
for himself in the same trade, and advertised 
his skiE in taking likenesses by exhibiting 
miniatures among the wigs in his shop- 
window. He m^e the acquaintance of 
Joseph Nollekens and James Northcote 
[q. V.], who helped him to extend his practice 
as a portrait-painter, though he could not 
yet afford to live by that mone. He made 
some unsuccessful experiments about this 
time in etching and mezzotint engraving. 
A mezzotint portrait by him, after Jolm 
Smith, was published in Rodd’s ‘Portraits 
to illustrate Granger’s Biographical History 
of England,’ 1819. In 1820 he took portraits 
of ArSiur Thistlewood [q. v.J and the other 
Cato Street conspirators m Glerkenwell 
prison, and received a commission ftom the 
publisher Thomas Kelly of 17 Paternoster 
Eow to draw them again during their trial 
at the Old Bailey, These portraits met 
with great success. Later in the same year 
he took a sketch of Queen Caroline as she 
appeared on a balcony to receive the greetings 
of the people on her return to London. The 
sketch was brought to the queen’s notice, 
and she gave Wivell a sitting to enable him 
to finish the portrait. At the queen’s trial 
in the House of Lords WiveU, who had 
gained a surreptitious entrance among the 
barristers, took rapid sketches of all the 
persons concerned, which were circulated at 
the time among the company present and 
afterwards published. This was the starti^- 
point of Wivell’s career of prosperity. He 
soon obtained abundant commissions from 
the royal family and the aristocracy, and 
painted portraits, which were afterwards 
engraved, of George IV, the Dukes of York, 
Gloucester, and Clarence, Piince George and 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge as children, 
Lord Holla^ Sir Francis Burdett, George 
Canning, Sir Astley Cooper, Lord John 
Russell, and many more of the leading men 
of the day. He p^ted the portraits of 
nearly two hundr^ members of parliament 
for a view of the intmior of the House of 
Commons which was published by Bowyer 
and Paxkes, and received numerous commis- 
sions for theatrical portraits. He seldom 
exhibited at the Royal Academy or other 
galleries, and few of his portrmts were 
painted in oils; the majority were I^hly 
finished pencil-drawings on a miniature 
scale. In 1835 he went to Stratford-on- 
Avon and made a drawing of the bust of 
Shakespeare in Stratford church, which was 
engravOT by J. S. Agar, In 1827 he pub- 
lished ‘ An Inquiry into the History, Authen- 


ticity, and Characteristics of the Shakespeare 
Portraits,’ and lost a large sum of money by 
the venture, since the sfde of the book was- 
not nearlysufficient to cover the expense of the 
plates. He was relieved at this juncture by 
the death of his uncle, Abram Wivell of 
Camden Town, who left him his house and 
furniture and an annuity of 100/. for life. 
In 1828 Wivell became interested in the 
subject of fire-escapes, in which he invented 
several improvements. In 1829 a society 
was formed which developed into the Roj^ 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, 
estahl&hed in 1836. Wivell became supp-- 
intendent of fire-escapes to this society, with 
a salary of 100/., and held this wst tiU 1841, 
when he left London for Birmingham. 
There he resumed ids practice as a portrait- 
painter and had sittings from many of the 
important residents. In 1847 fie took 
portraits of railway celebrities for the 
‘Monthly Rdlway Record.’ He died at 
Birmingham on 29 March 1849. He was 
twice married, in 1810 and 1821. His 
second wife and ten children survived him. 
His eldest son, Abraham, also became an 
artist, and painted a portrait of Sir Rowland 
Hill, which was engraved in mezzotint by 
W. 0. Geller in 1B&, A portrait of Wivell, 
drawn by himself, was engraved by William 
HoU. 

[Art Journal, 1849, p. 205.] C. D. 

WEK, SAMUEL (1771-1861), divine, 
bom in London on 9 Feb. 1771, was the 
second son of Edward Wix of St. Peter’s, 
OomhilL He was educated at the Charter- 
house under Samuel Berdmore [q. v.], and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted pensioner on 8 Sov. 1791, and 
elected scholar on 6 Dec. 1792. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1796 and M.A. in 1799. He 

(16 j^^^l78^, but was ordained deacon^in 
1798 and priest in 1800. After holdii^ cura- 
cies in Chelsea, Ealing, Eyi^ord, Kent, and 
Fanikboume, Essex, successively,hewas pre- 
sented in 1802 totheiivii^ ofinworth, Essex. 
Six years later he was elected hospitaller and 
vicar of St. Bartholomew’s the in Lon- 
don. He was also for a time president of 
Sion College. An adherent of the old high- 
church p^rty, he cared more for devotion 
than polemics, yet he involved himself in 
controveny. His first publication was ‘ Scrip- 
tural Illustrations of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticle with a practical Commentary on each 
, . . affection^»ly intended to promote Reli- 
gious Peace and Unity,’ 1808, 8vo. It was 
followed in 1818 by a more ambitious ei- 
renicon, published originally in the ‘ Eclectic 
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Review/ entitled ^Reflections concerning 
tlie Expediency of a Council of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome being 
holden, with a view to accommodate Reli- 
gious Bifierences/ This produced, among 
other answers, an angry reply from Thomas 
Burgess (1766-1837) [q. vj, bishop of St. 
Bavid’s. Wix wrote two temperate re- 
joinders. His ^Reflections* attracted the 
attention of Jerome, comte de Salis, who 
became Wix's lifelong &iend, and caused his 
book to be translated at his own expense 
into several foreign languages. But Wix 
was opposed to granting Romanists political 
rights, and in 1822 issued a pamphlet in sup- 
port of his views. 

Wix, who wrote many similar pamphlets, 
was a man of singular simplicity of character 
and of vigorous intellect. He was a fellow 
of the Royal Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries. He died at the vicarage, St. 
Bartholomew’s, London, on 4 Sept. 1861. 
A tablet to his memory was erected in the 
church by order of the governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital By his wife, a 
MissWalford of the Essex family, he had 
several children. The eldest son, Edward 
Wix (1802-1866), a graduate of Trinity 
College, Oxford, was sometime archdeacon of 
Newfoundland, and afterwards vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Swanmore, near Ryde, where he 
died on 24 Nov. 1866, being succeeded in 
the parish by his son, Richard Hooker Ed- 
ward Wix (1832-1884). He was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and the author of ' Six Months of a New- 
foundland Missionary’s Journal,’ 1836, 8vo, 
and of ‘ A Retrospect of the Operations of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in North America,’ 2nd edit. 1833, 8vo, 

[Admission entry at Christ’s Coll per the 
Master; Gent. Mag. 1861 ii. 453, 1862 i. 94-6, 
1866 ii. 849 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; 
Allibone’s Bict. of English Lit.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

WOBE. [See Wood.] 

WODEHOUSE, [See also Woodhouse,] 

WODEHOUSE or WOODHOUSE, RO- 
BERT DE {d. 1846?), treasurer of the ex- 
chequer, was son of Bertram de Wodehouse, 
aNorfolk knight who fought with distinction 
against the Scots under Edward I, by his 
wife Muriel, daughter and heir of Hamo, lord 
of Felton. His eldest brother, Sir William 
Wodehouse, was ancestor of the present Earl 
of Kimberley (see Visit. Harl, Soc. ; 

BiombheIiD, bist. Norfolk, passim ; Btteee, 
Feerag^. 

Robert, wbo probably accompanied his 


father to Scotland, was presented to the 
church of Ellon in the diocese of Aberdeen 
on 9 Sept. 1298. He was king’s clerk, and 
travelled into Scotland with money on the 
king’s service in July 1306, receiving on 
2 April 1807, as his reward apparently, the 
church of Staunton-upon-Wye. These pre- 
ferments were among the flrst of a long series 
which Wodehouse received at the hands of 
three kings in succession, for most of the 
churches which were bestowed upon him had 
fallen, for some reason or other, into the 
royal gift. On 4 Dec. 1310 he was presented 
to the church of Plumbland in Westmor- 
land, and from May 1311 onward he ap- 
pears in numerous entries in the patent rolls 
as king’s escheator both north and south of 
Trent. This office he seems to have vacated 
at the close of 1312. From this time his rise 
in the royal favour was rapid. On 7 Oct. 
1314 he received the prebend of Ketton in 
Lincoln Cathedral, and two royal mandates, 
directed to the civil and ecclesiastical officers 
respectively, were issued for the repression 
of the opposition which the appointment ap- 
parently excited. On 16 Oct. 1316 he ob- 
tained a license for a grant of land at Bunny 
in Nottinghamsbire. He was at tbis time 
pastor of the church of Torrington in York- 
shire, where he had a house, and on 16 Feb. 
1317 received a grant of land in London. 
On 24 March the king gave him a prebend 
of York, on 30 March the church of Auck- 
land belonging to Durham, and on 10 April 
the church 01 Hackney in London. Ed- 
ward n also gave Wodehouse the custody 
for life of the hospital of St. Nicholas, Pon- 
tefract. 

On 24 July 1318 Wodehouse was ap- 
pointed a haron of the exchequer, and was 
summoned to parliament among the judges 
untilNovember 1322, when he resignedor was 
removed, and became keeper of the wardrobe. 
He retained this office under Edward III 
(from 6 Sept. 1327 tiU 2 March 1328). He 
apparently held property in Ireland which 
he administered by attorneys. In 1328 Wode- 
house became archdeacon of Richmond, and 
on 16 April 1329 was appointed second baron 
of the exchequer. On 16 Sept, following he 
was made treasurer of the exchequer. As 
treasurer he was brought into relations with 
the papal agents, for to him feU the duty of 
receiving from the papal nuncio, also a king 3 
clerk, the king’s moiety of the first-fruits; 
on 8 June 1331 the king ratified his appoint- 
ment by papal provision to the prebend of 
Colewich in Lincoln Cathedral. Some time 
before this he had received the prebend of 
Northwell in St. Mary’s, SoutbweU. On 
28 Nov. 1330 Wodehouse gave up the 
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txeastirership to William de Melton (d, 1340) 
[q. V.], archbishop of York, only to receive 
the chancellorshipof the exchequer on 17Dec- 
The latter office he held merely for a few 
months, possibly for Bobert de Stratford 
[q. V.], who was abroad part of the year ; 
vVodehouse delivered up the seal to Stratford 
on 16 Oct. 1331. For a few years Wode- 
house appears only once in the roils, and then 
merely m connection with the duties of 
his archdeaconry. On 10 March 1338 he | 
was again appointed treasurer of the ex- 
ch^uer, but delivered up the keys to 
William la Zouch [q. v.], from whom he 
had received them, on 16 Dec. of the same 
year. On 3 May 1340 he got license to 
alienate in mortmain certain lands for the 
support of two chaplains who were to per- 
form divine service for his good estate in life 
and in death. He probably died about 1345, 
as his will was proved on 3 Feb. 1346 (Lb 
Neve, iii. 138). 

Wodehouse seems to have been a faithful 
if not an indispensable servant of kings, who 
held many arduous offices, but he was un- 
doubtedly a notable pluralist. It .is impro- 
bable that the above list of his preferments is 
an exhaustive one (Lb Nbve, Fasti, i, 691 
et passim). 

[The detmls of Wodehouse’s biography are 
drawn almost exclusively from the recently pub- 
lished Calendars of Patent and Close Rol&, Ed- 
ward I-Edward III ; see also Le Neve’s Fasti ; 
Hot, Park vol. ii,; Homefield’s Norfolk ; Foss’s 
Judg^.] A. M. C-B. 

WODELABKEL ROBERT, D.D. {d. 
1479), founder of St. Catharine’s College) 
Cambridge, was the son of Richard and 
Joan Wodelarke (De prscibits statutes of 
the collie). He was one of the six original 
fellows of King^s College, was the third 
surveyor of Ki^s College chapel during 
its building, and superintended the worlm 
tin Henry ^’s deposition in 1455. Henry 
had promised 1,0001, a year, and when this 
payment ceased Wodelarke paid the sum of 
3^k 10s. 4d, out of his own means. He 
was provost of King’s from 1452 to 1479, 
and aid much to promote learning in the 
university. He bought a site on 10 Sept. 
1459, and on St. Catharine’s day, 25 Nov. 
1473, he formally founded a college, or ha^ 
or house, dedicated to the Bless^ Yirgin 
and to St. Catharine of Alexandria, patroness 
of Chnstian learning. He intended to 
endow a master and ten fellows learned in 
philo^hy and theol<^, but the troubles 
of civu war obliged him to reduce his 
original scheme to a master and three fellows. 
He built the coU^ on two tenements in 
Mill ^xeet, Cambrii^e, and endowed it with 


funds described in a memorandum drawn 
up by him and still preserved in the college 
(Pheupott, Documents, p. 1). The college 
was to be called St. Catharine’s Hall or 
Catharine Hall, a name which it retained 
till, on the general revision of collegiate 
statutes in 1860, with the other ancient 
collegiate foundations of Clare and Pem- 
broke, always before called halls, it was 
designated college, perhaps because in the 
university of Oxford the word hall indicates 
a subordinate position. He drew up the 
onginal statutes (ii, p, 11), and obtained 
a charter from Edward IV on 16 Aug, 1475 
(ib, p. 8). He obtained licenses for divine 
worfiiip in the college chapel on 15 Jan. 
1475 and 26 Sept. 1478 (ib^p. 30, 31). His 
sister Isabel, wife first of William Bryan of 
Swyneshed, Lincolnshire, and afterwards of 
John Canterbury, added to the endowment 
in 1479 (ib. p. 32). He gave the coEege a 
library of eighty-seven volumes of manu- 
script, including three books of Aristotle, 

* Cicero de officiis,’ one book on medicine, one 
on geometry, five histories, the ‘ Etymologi- 
arum ’ of Isidore, and all the standard works 
in theology. The college thus founded has 
ever since been pre-eminent for learning, 
and has produced, besides eminent men in 
most branches of knowledge, more than 
twenty bishops and three senior wranglers. 
Wodelarke was chancellor of the university 
in 1469 and in 1462, and died in 1479. 

[Corrie’s Catalogue of the Original library 
of St. Catharine’s Hall (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society), 1840 ; Philpott’s Documents relating to 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 1861; Wil- 
lis and Clark’s Arcliitectural History of the 
University of Cambridge; Austen Leigh’s His- 
tory of King’s College,] N. M. 

WODENOTE, THEOPHILUS(/Z.1662), 
royalist divine, bom at Linkinhome, near 
Launceston, Cornwall, was son of Thomas 
Wodenote, M.A., fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and vicar of that parish, who 
was descended from the Wodenolis or 
Woodnoths of (Eieshire [see Woebutoth, 
Aethtjb]. His mother was Francisqa, 
daughter of Henry Cffifibrd of Boscombe, 
Wiltshire, He was educated at Eton school, 
and w£is elected in 1606 to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a feUowship. 
He procSded M.A. in due course, and was 
incorporated in that degree at Oxford on 
13 July 1619 (WooB, Fasti Ozon, ed. Bliss, 
L 390), He graduate B.D. at Cambridge 
in 1623, and was created D.D. in 1630. He 
was vicar of linkinhome from 1619 to 1651, 
when he was sequestered from his benefice 
on account of his adherence to the royalist 
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cause. He was restored to liis vicarage in 
1660, and was buried at LinMnhome on 
1 Oct. 1662. 

He married at LinMnhome, in 1615, Mary, 
daughter of James Spicer of St. Gorran, 'who 
came out of the East Oountrey.* His son 
Theophilus was matriculated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1652, and, like his father, 
furnished John Aubrey [q. v.l with notes 
for his ' Brief Lives ’ (ed. Clark, i. 139, 245, 
281, 308, ii. 203, 307). 

His principal works were: 1, 'Hermes 
Theologus ; or a Divine Mercurie dispatcht 
with a grave Message of New Descants upon 
Old Eecords,’ London, 1649, 12mo, edited 
with a preface by the Eev. Edward Simmons. 
There is a portrait of Wodenote in the en- 

S ?aved title-page. 2. 'Good Thoughts in 
ad Times,’ London, 1652 ? Wood says this 
manual was written at Broad Chalk, Wilt- 
shire, while the author 'absconded in the 
house of a near relation of his (vicar of that 
place), being then obnoxious to arrests.’ 
3. ' Eremicus Theologus ; or a Sequestred 
Divine his Aphorisms or Breviats of Spe- 
culations,’ London, 1654, 8vo. 

[Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5524 1 156 h; Arber’s 
Beg. of Stationers’ Company, 1877, iv. 90; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornubiensis ; Cole’s 
Hist, of King’s CoU. Cambridge, iii. 51 ; Visita- 
tion of Cornwall, 1620 (HarL Soc.), p. 266 ; life 
of Nicholas Ferrai (Mayor), pp. 1 79, 355 ; Tosteris 
Alnmni Oxon. 1500-1714; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist, of England, 5th edit. ii. 73 ; Harwood’s 
Alnmni Eton, pp. 177, 211; Pref. to Hermes 
Theologus; Kennett’s Eegister, p. 231; Walker’s 
Sufferings, ii. 392.] T. C. 

WODENOTH or WOODNOTH, 
ABTHUB (1690 P-1650?), colonial pioneer, 
bom about 1690, was descended from the 
Wodenoths or Woodnoths of Savington, 
Cheshire (Ttoo Lives of Ferrar^ ed. Mayor, 
p. 839 ; ymtatum of Cheshire, pp. 254-6 ; 
Addit, MSS. 6529f. 72, 6032 f, 132 ; Oemb- 
EOD, Cheshire, iii. 448, 48S-4). He was 
second son of Jol^ Wodenoth of Savington, 
^ his second wife, Jane, daughter of John 
Touchet of Whitley. Maiy Wodenoth, the 
mother of Nicholas Ferrar [q. v.], was his 
fatheris sister ; and his father’s brother Tho- 
mas, who setided at Linkinhome, Cornwall, 
and spelt the name Wodenote, was father 
of Theophilus Wodenote [q. v.] {JBnt, Mus, 
Amt. MS, 5524, 1 167). 

At one time Arthur thought of taking 
holy orders, but was dissuaded by Ferrar, 
and returned to his business, which was that 
of a gddsmith in Foster Lane, London. 
His intimacy with the Ferrars is shown by 
the numerous letters to him from Ferrara- 
sister, Mrs. Collet, printed by Mayor; it 


was he who arranged the purchase ol Little 
Gidding by Mrs. Ferrar, and supervised the 
restoration of the neighouring church at 
Leighton, to which Ferrar’s friend George 
Herbert [q. v.] had been presented in 1626 ; 
with Herbert Wodenoth became as intimate 
as be was with the Ferrars. He witnessed 
Mrs. Ferrar’s will in 1628, was present at 
Herbert’s death in 1633, and was executor 
of his will ( Waltoit, Lives, ed. 1827, pp. 271, 
279, 281, 283, 287, 312-13). He was also 
well known to Izaak Walton^, v.], whom 
he supplied with details of Herbert’s life 
(Hbebeet, Country Farson, ed. Beeching, 
pp. xix-xxvi). 

It was probably through Ferrar and Mrs. 
Ferrar’s second husband. Sir John Danvers 
[q. V.], that Wodenoth became interested 
in the Virginia Company. He was not a 
member till some time after 1612, but he 
took an active part in the affairs of the 
company till the revocation of its charter, 
siding, like Ferrar, with the party of Sir 
Edwin Sandys [q. v.] against that of Sir 
Thomas Smith (1558 .?-1626) [q. v.] In 1644 
he was deputy governor of the Somers 
Islands Company, and before his death he 
drew up a ' Short Collection of the most 
Hemarkable Passages from the Originall to 
the Dissolution of the Virginia Company,’ 
London, 1661, 4to ; it is in the main a de- 
fence of Sandys, Ferrar, and Danvers, and has 
been often quoted by the historians of Vir- 
ginia. Wodenoth was dead before the pub- 
ncation, and in the preface by ' A, P.’ is 
said to have been ' a true friend and servant 
to . . . the parliament interest.’ He was 
married, and had a son Halph. 

[Two Lives of Ferrar, ed. Mayor, passim; 
Herbert’s Country Parson, ed. Beeching; Izaak 
Walton’s Lives ; Brown’s Genesis of the United 
States ; authorities cited.] A, F. P. 

WODHTJLL, MICHAEL (1740-1816), 
book-collector and translator, son of John 
Wodhull (1678-1764) of Thenford, North- 
amptonshire, by his second wife, Eebeccah 
(1702-1794), daughter of Charles Watkins 
of Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, was bom at 
Thenford on 15 Aug. 1740. , He was sent 
from a private school at Twyford to Win- 
chester College, where he ?pva8 known as 
the * long-legged Eepublican ’ (Wrajstgham, 
Bullish library, p. 520). On 13 Jan. 1768 
he matriculated from Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, but did not take a degree, r 

Wodhull was possessed of a large fortune. 
His town hoxise was in Berkeley Square, 
and about 17^6 he built the eating manor- 
house (replacing an Ebzabethan mansion) 
near the church at T^nford, a good view of 
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■wliicli is ia Baker’s ‘ NorthamptonsKire.’ 
His figure, tall and handsome, ■with a military 
appearance, was familiar from 1764 at the 
chief hook-sales of London. J. T. Smith 
describes him as Weiy thin, with a long 
nose and thick lips,’ and clad in a coat 
■vi^hich was tightly buttoned from under his 
chin. He sat the whole day long with great 
patience and was very rimd in ms bids, not 
advancing a sixpenny-bit beyond his reserve 
(^Booh for a Bainy Bay, 1861, p. 100). 
Wodhull was a keen whig, ardent for the 
spread of civil and religious liberty, and 
his poems show sympathy with the -views of 
Bousseau. He filled no public office save 
that of high sheriff for Northamptonshire in 
1783. He deprecated the long war with 
France, and after the treaty of Amiens 
visited Paris to make acquaintance with its | 
libraries. For a time he was among the I 
d^t&nus of Napoleon, and he suffered so much ; 
from the dampness of the prison and the con- 
finement within its walls that he came back 
to England an invalid. His sight gradually 
failed and his voice became inaudible. 
Dibdin and Heber visited him in the -pTinter 
of 1815 and found him in bad health. He 
died at Thenford on 10 Nov. 1816, and was 
buried in an altar-tomb imder a fine yew-tree 
on the south side of the chanceL On 30 Nov. 
1761 Wodhull married at Newbottle, near 
Banbury, Catherine Milcah, fourth daughter 
of the Kev. John Ingram of Wolford, War- 
wickshire. She died, leaving no issue, at 
Wolford on 28 May 1808, aged 64, and was 
buried at Thenford. A whole-length por- 
trait of her, painted by Zoffany, was in 
the south library at Thenford, and a mezzo- 
tint engra-ving of it, by Bichard Houston, 
was published on 28 May 1772 (see also 
Smith, Mem> PortrcdU, ii. 692-3). By his 
will, dated 21 Aug. 1815, Wodhull devised 
Thenford, the library, and his other estates 
to Mary Ingram, his wife’s sister, who died 
on 14 Dec. 1824, and left them to Samuel 
Amy Seveme. 

W odhuU was the first translator into Eng- 
lish verse of all the extant writings, the 
nineteen tragedies and fragments, of Euri- 
pides. He advertised in February 1774 his 
intention of publishing this translation, and 
thought that: one year would have sufficed 
for Ms task but the work was not com- 
pleted (in dvols.) until 1782; a new edition, 
* corrected throughout by the translator,’ was 
published in 18& (3 vols.) His translation 
of the ^ Medea’ forms part of voL Mix, of 
^ John Lubbock’s ^ Hundred Books ; ’ five 
more of the plays in his tr^lation are in 
Henry Morins * IJniversal Library (vol. 
IvHL), and * Hecuba^’ with seven others of 


his rendering, is in vol. Ixi. His version is 
accurate, hut not imbued with much poetic 
feeling. 

His other writings included 2. ^Ode to 
the Muses,’ 1760. 3. ' A Poetical Epistle to 
xxxx xxxxxxx [John Cleaver] M.A, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church,’ 1761; 2nd edit, 
corrected, 1762, 4. *Two Odes,’ 1763. 

5. ^* Equality of Mankin^ a Poem,’ 1765; 
this, with tne previous pieces, was included 
in his poems (1772 and 1804), and inPearch’s 
^ Collection of Poetry^ (vol. iv.) ; it was also 
issued, * revised and corrected -with addi- 
tions,’ in 1798 and 1799. 6. ‘ Poems,’ 1772 ; 
a collection of the pieces published sepa- 
rately (160 copies only printed for presents). 
7. ‘Poems,’ revised edit. 1804; prefixed is a 
portrait of Wodhull, painted by Gardiner in 
1801 and engraved by E. Harding ; it is re- 
produced in Quaritch’s ‘Collectors.’ Two 
of his poetical pieces are in the ‘ Poetical 
Begister’ for 1806-7 (pp. 241-4 and 481-3). 
He suppressed his ‘ (Me to Criticism,’ wMch 
he ■wrote when very young, in satire of some 
peculiarities in Thomas Warton’s poems ; but 
Warton inserted it in ‘The Oxford Sausage’ 
(1814, pp. 131-8). He helped in the fourth 
edition of Harwood’s ‘ View of the Classics ’ 

S 790) and Dibdin’s ‘Introduction to the 
assies’ (3rd edit.), and was a frequent 
correspondent of the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ chiefly as ‘L.Lh/ the terminating 
letters of his name. 

Some of the duplicates in WodhuU’a 
library were sold in 1801 (a five days’ sale), 
and more in 1803 ^an eight days’ sale). The 
I rest of his collections, EU)out four thousand 
volumes and many manuscripts, remmnedat 
Thenford, the property of the family of 
Seveme, until 1886. The printed books 
were cMefly first editions of the classics and 
rare specimens of early printing in the 
fifreenth century, many being biound by 
Roger Payne in WodhTill’s‘ favourite Bussia 
leather ’ with his arms cm the cover. They 
also contained about fifteen hundred tracts 
of the seventeentli century, collected by Sir 
Edward Walker [q v.], and many poems 
and pamphlets of 'the eighteenth century. 
They were sold in January 1886 (a ten days’ 
sale), and realised 11,9721'. 14s. dS. The sale 
of Ms manuscript took place cm 29 and 
30 Nov. 1886. Woiiull not only bought 
but read Ms books. He was an adnurable 
Greek scholar, and without an equal m his 
knowledge of French editions and priiitera 
in the &teenth centu^. His portrait is 
reproduced in IBbdin’s ‘ BihliograpMcal De- 
cameron ’ (iii. 363-6), and he figures in the 
‘Bibliomania’ as Orlando (efr also JBibiuh- 
mania, 1876, pp. 675-7), 
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[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. i. 164-5 ; Book Lore, iii. 76-82, 99-103; 
Athenaeum, 1886, i. 103, 138, 167; G-ent Mag. 
1816, ii. 463-4, 564-6; Qnaritc^’s Book Col- 
lectors, pt ix. by Frederick Clarke; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 711-17.] W. P. C. 

WODROW, ROBERT (1679-1734), 
ecclesiastical historian, second son of James 
W'odrow, professor of diyinity in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, by Margaret, daughter 
of William Hair, a small proprietor in Kil- 
barchan parish, Renfrewshire, was bom at 
Glasgow in 1679. In 1691 he entered the 
university of Glasgow, where, after takhig 
the degree of M.A., and while attending the 
theological classes, he was on 18 Jan. 1697 
appointed university librarian, an office which 
he held for four years. After resigning the 
librananship he went to reside in the house 
of a relative, Sir John Maxwell of Nether 
Pollock, lord of session under the title of 
Lord Pollock; and while there he was, 
6 Jan. 1703, licensed to preach by the pres- 
bytery of Paisley, with the view, probably, 
of qualifying bun for presentation to the 
parish of Eastwood, near Glasgow, which 
was in the gift of Lord Pollock, and to 
which he was presented on the death of the 
incumbent in the following summer, the or- 
dination taking place on 28 Oct. Not- 
withstanding calls &om Glasgow in 1712 
and from Stirling in 1717 and again in 
1726, he preferred the quietude of Eastwood, 
and remained there till his death, 21 March 
1734, He was buried at Eastwood. He 
married, in 1708, Margaret, daughter of 
Patrick Warner, minister of Irnne, and 
granddaughter of William Guthrie, minister 
of Fenwick; he had sixteen children, ten 
sons and six daughters, of whom Robert 
succeeded him at Eastwood, Patrick— the 
‘auld Wodrow' of Bums's ‘Twa Herds' 
who ‘lang has wrought mischief —became 
minister of Tarbolton, and James became 
minister of Dunlop and afterwards of 
Stevenston. 

Though specially devoted to historical 
and antiquarian studies, W^odrow not only 
enjoyed great popularity as a preacher, but 
took_ an ardent interest in ecclesiastical 
the union of the kingdoms in 
1707 he was nominated by the Paisley pres- 
l^ery one of a committee to consult with 
the assembly's commission at Edinburgh as 


to tl» methods to he adopted for guardins’ 
the mterests of the presbyterian kirk, and 
on the accession of Geoi^e I in 1714 he took 
an active part in the ftuitless endeavour to 


^ — r V* vuio JAW ux patronage. 

He, however, systematically discouraged 
every attempt to avoid compliance with the 


law ol patronage wHle it remained in force, 
Md m 1731 he assisted Principal Hadow in 
drawing up the act of the assembly anent 
the method of planting of vacant churches, 
the passmg of which in the following year 
gave rise to the associate presbytery, which 
was 1K) develop into the secession church, 
and latterly, after union with the relief 
ch^ch, mto the united presbyterian church. 

In 1721-2 Wodrow published, in two 
volumes, ‘ The Histoiv of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland from the Restoration 
to theEevolution ’ (Edinbnrgh,fol.), of which 
a second edition, with a memoir by Robert 
iiums, D.D., appeared at Glasgow in four 
volumes, 1828-30. It displays enormous la- 
bour, and contains a most detailed ani con- 
sidering the immense difficulties of his task 
a remarkably authentic, though not by any 
ineans an impartial or sufficient, account of 
theeovenantmgpersecution. Itwas approved 
by the general assembly of the kirk, and de- 
dicated to George I, who recognised its 
semi-omcial character by, on 26 April 1725 
payment out of the exchequer 
ot guineas to the author. In defence 
of the episcopal side of the dispute, Alex- 
ander Bruce, a member of the faculty of 
advocates, projected a work to be entitled 
Am Impartial History of the Affairs in 
Church and State in Scotland from the Re- 
formation to the Revolution.' He had, how- 
ever, only begun to collect materials for it 
when It was interrupted by his death in 1734, 
although it was undertaken by Bishop 
^herfc Xeith (1681-1767) [q. v.], only the 
bringing the narrstive down to 
1568, appeared. 

Wodrow was also the author of: 2. ^The 
Oath of Abnegation considered in a Letter 
to a Friend,' 1712. And he left in manuscript : 

’ pf kis father, James Wodrow, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Glas- 
gow, which was published in 1828. 4. A 
series of ‘Memoirs of Reformers and Mini- 
sters of the Church of Scotland,' which is 
preserved in the library of the university of 
Glasgow, and of which two volumes were 
printed by the Maitland Club, 1834-45, 
under the title ‘ Collections upon the Lives 
of the Reformers and most eminent Ministers 
of the Church of Scotland,' and another 
volume, having special reference to ministers 
m the north-east of Scotland, by the New 
SpaldmgClub in 1890. 5. ‘Analecta; or. 
Materials for a History of remarkable Pro- 
vidences, mostly relating to Scotch Mini- 
sters and Christians,' in the libraiy of the 
faculty of advocates, Edinburgh, and printed 
volumes by the Maitland dub, 
lo4w-3, containing a good deal of interest- 
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ing gossip and anecdotes relating to tlie 
author’s own time, but much of it by no 
means trustworthy. 6. Twenty-four to- 
lumes of correspondence, partly preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and 
partly in the possession of the church of 
Scotland, of which three volumes were 
published in 1842-3. In 1841 the Wodrow 
Society was established at Edinburgh for 
the publication of works of the early writers 
of the church of Scotland ; it was dissolved 
in 1847 after publishing twelve works. 

[Life prefixed to the second edition of Wod- 
row’s History ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot.] 

T F TT- 

WOFFINGTON-, MAHGAEET (lh4.?- 
1760), actress, the daughter of John Woffing- 
ton, a journeyman bricklayer, was bom, it 
is commonly said, on 18 Oct. 1718 in Dublin, 
but probably four or five years earlier. Her 
father, dying in 1720, received a pauper’s 
funeral, and left his wife, with two cnildren, 
in debt. An efibrt on the part of the 
widow to keep a huckster’s shop on Ormonde 
Quay failed, and Mrs. Woffington earned a 
small and precarious livelihood by hawking 
fruit or watercress in the street. At this 
time Madame Violante, a Frenchwoman, 
had opened, with a miscellaneous entertain- 
ment consisting largely of rope-dancing, an 
edifice, partly theatre partly booth, con- 
struct^ in a house formerly occuped by 
Lord-chiefijustice Whitehead, fronting on 
Fawnes’ Court, near College Green. One of 
her feats was to cross the stage on a tight- 
rope with a basket containing an inffint 
suspended to each foot. Among the children 
so carried was ‘Peg’Woffin^n. When, 
after a season, the experiment failed, Veg 
took to her mother’s occupation of selling 
fruit or vegetables in the street. When 
ten years of age she was engaged afresh by 
Madame Violante for a liUiputian company, 
and played Polly in the ‘Beg^r’s Opera.’ 
Subsequently she played Nell in the ‘ Devil 
to Pay,’ and other parts. Her performance 
attracted the attention of Thomas Elrington 
(1688-1732) C<h engaged her at 

Aungier Street Theatre, where, besides danc- 
ing between the acts, she played elderly parts, 
such as Mrs. Peachum and Mother Midnight 
in Farquhar’s ^Twin Hivals.’ For a time 
she acted with Sparks, Barrington, and others 
at the Bainsford Street theatre, a house on 
the outskirts of Dublin. Her first serious 
attempt was as Ophelia, which she played 
successfully on 12 April 1737 at Smock 
Alley Theatre. She repeated her perform- 
ance of Polly Peachum, and played Mrs. 
Clive’s part of Miss Lucy in Fielding’s^ Old 
Man taught Wisdom, or the Virgin Un- 


masked.’ Her name also stands to Female 
Officer and to Phillis in the * Conscious 
Lovers.’ In April 1740 she gave what to 
the end was considered her most bewitching 
impersonation, that of Sir Harry Wildair in 
the ‘ Constant Couple.’ 

The fame of this secured her an engage- 
ment from Rich for Covent Garden, at which 
house she appeared on 6 Nov. 1740 as Silvia 
in the ‘RecruitL^ Officer.* She was then 
announced as * Miss Woffington.’ When on 
the 8th she repeated the part, it was as 
Mrs. Woffington, which name she subse- 
quently bore. In this character she had to 
masquerade as a boy, and immediately took 
the town by storm. On 13 Nov. she was 
Lady Sadlife in the * Double Gallant,’ and on 
the 15th Aura in Charles Johnson’s ‘ Country 
Lasses.’ On the 21st she appeared, by 
particular desire, as Sir Harry Wildair. 
She acted the character twenty nights during 
the season, ten of them being consecutive, 
and was so successful in the part that no 
male actor was thenceforth acceptable in it. 
On 5 Dec. she was Elvira in the ‘ Spanish 
Friar,’ and was seen during the season as Vio- 
lante in the ‘ Double Falsehood,’ Laetitia in 
the * Old Bachelor,’ Victoria in the ‘ Fatal 
Marriage,’ some part (presumably Florella) 
in ‘ Greenwich Park/ Angelica in the 
‘ Gamester,’ PhiUis, and Cherry in the ^Beaux’ 
Stratagem.’ Next year she was engaged at 
Drury Lane, where she made, it is believed, 
her first appearance on 8 Sept. 1741 as 
Silvia, playu^ Sir Harry Wildair on 4 Jan. 
1742. Ruth in the ‘ Committee,’ Ladjr Brute 
in the ‘Provoked Wife,’ Nerissa in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ Rosalind in ‘As you 
like it,’ Helena in ‘All’s well that ends 
well’ (in which, through illness, she broke 
down), Mrs. Sullen in tho ‘ Beaux’ Strat^en^’ 
Clarinda in the ‘ Double Gallant,’ Berinthik 
in the ‘ Relapse,’ Belinda in ‘ Man of the 
Mode,’ Lady Bett^ Modish in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,’ Clarissa in the * Confederacy,’ and 
Cordelia to the Xiear of Garrick followed. 
In the summer she returned to Dublin, 

I when she sprang to the hei^t of popularity. 

She reappeared at Dropf” Lane on 16 June 
1742 as Sir Harry Wildair, and on the 
arrival of Garrick two days later she played 
Lady Anne to his Richard HI. She also 
supported him as Angelina in ‘ Love makes 
a Man, or the Fop\ Fortune,’ other 
parts. She had her share in bringing about 
what was called the * Garrick fever ’ [see 
Gabeicz, D avh) J and when Garrick returned 
to Loudon, she accompanied him, or followed 
immediately after him. They were known 
lovers, Garrick’s affection for her dating, it is 
thought, from a period before he went cai the 
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stage, and they began on their arrival a tri- 
partite domestic arrangement at 6 Bow Street, 
in which Charles Macklin[q. v,]was the third. 
This unpromising esiperiment speedily broke 
down, and Mrs. Woffington and Garrick re- 
tired to Southampton Street, Strand [for the 
particulars of this experiment, and for the 
lines in which Garrick or Hanbury-Williams 
berhymed ‘lovely Peggy,’ see Gaseick, 
David]. Mrs. Woffington was less seen at 
Drury Lane than might have been expected 
from her Dublin triumphs. She had to face, 
however, the formidable rivalry of Mrs. CSlive 
and Mrs. Pritchard. She appeared as Queen 
Anne for the first time in England ; spoke an 
epilogue to the ‘ Merchant of Venice ’ on 
Shakespeare’s women characters; played 
Lady Lurewell in the ‘ Constant Couple ’ to 
the Sir Harry Wildair of Garrick, which, after 
her own, was a failure ; and was, 17 Peb. 
1743, the first Charlotte in Fielding’s ‘ Wed- 
ding Day.’ In the following season she was 
seen for the first time in London as Ophelia, 
Mrs. Ford, Lady Townley, Portia in ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ and Millamant in the ‘ Way 
of the 'World;’ and was, 3 April 1744, the 
first Laetitia in Ealph’s ‘Astrologer,’ an 
alteration of ‘Albumazar.’ The season 
1744-6 saw her as Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for 
Love,’ Oriana in ‘ The Inconstant,’ Harcissa 
in ‘Love’s last Shift,’ and Belinda in the 
‘ Provoked Husband ; ’ and the following sea- 
son as Maria in the ‘ Nonjurors,’ Florimel in 
‘Comical Lovers,’ Constantia in the ‘She 
Gallants,’ the scornful Lady, Penelope in the 
‘ Lying Lover,’ Mrs. Conquest in the ‘ Lady’s 
last Stake,’ Isabella m ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ Aminta in the 
‘ Sea Voyage,’ Female Officer in ‘ Humours of 
the Army,^and Mariana in the ‘ Miser.’ On 
18 Jan. 1746 she was the original Lady 
Katherine Gordon in Macklin’s ‘ Henry VH, 
or the Popish Impostor.’ 

On 80 April of the previous year, for Mrs. 
Woffington’s benefit, the part of Cherry in 
the / Beaux’ Stratagem ’ had been played 
by Miss M. Woffington, being her first ap- 
pearance on any stage. This was her sister 
Mary, who subsequently married Captain 
(affcerw^ds the Hon. and Eev.) George Chol- 
mondeley, second son of the Earl Cholmon- 
deley, and a nephew of Horace Walpole, and 
survived Margaret over half a century. 

In^ the following season, 1746-7, when 
Garrick had become associated with Lacy 
in the management of Druiy Lane, Mrs. 
Woffington ‘ created’ no new part, but was 
seen for the first time as Charlotte in the 
‘ Eefusal,’ Lady Percy, Cleopatra in ‘AH for 
Love,’ Belinda in ^ Artful Husband,’ Mrs. 
Loveit in ‘Man of the Mode, ’Silvia in ‘Marry 


or do Worse,’ and Lady Eodomont in ‘Fine 
Lady’s Airs.’ On 13 Feb. 1748 she was the 
first Rosetta in Moore’s ‘Foundling,’ and was 
seen during the season as Sulpitia in ‘ Albu- 
mazar,’ Jacintha in ‘Suspicious Husband,’ 
Hippolito inDryden’s alteration of the ‘Tem- 
pest,’ Flora in ‘ She would and she would 
not,’ and Jane Shore. In the next season, 
the busiest of her later career, she re- 
appeared at Oovent Garden, where she was, 
13 Jan. 1749, the original Veturia in Thom- 
son’s ‘ Coriolanus.’ Mrs. W ofiShgton, accord- 
ing to the epilogue, painted with wrinkles her 
beautiful face m order to play the character. 
She was also Arabella, otherwise My Lady 
No, in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Helena in the 
‘Rover,’ Portia in ‘Julius Caesar,’ Lady in 
‘Comus,’ Elvira in ‘Love makes a Man,’ 
Bellemante in ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ An- 
dromache in ‘ Distressed Mother,* Calista in 
‘ Fair Penitent,’ Lady Touchwood in ‘ Double 
Dealer,’ Leonora in ‘ Sir Courtly Nice ,’ and 
Queen Katharine in ‘Heniy VIII.’ In 
1749-50 she was Desdemona, Lady Macbeth, 
Olarinda in ‘ Suspicious Husband,’ Aspasia 
in ‘ Tamerlane,’ Estifania in ‘ Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife/ Lady Jane Grey in piece 
so named (a performance that added greatly 
to her reputation, high as this was), Anne 
BuUen in ‘Virtue Betrayed/ and Queen 
Mary in ‘Albion Queens.’ The years 1760 
and 1761 added to the list Queen in ‘Hamlet,’ 
Hippolita in ‘She would and she would 
not,’ Lady Fanciful in ‘Provoked Wife/Her- 
mione in ‘ Distressed Mother/ and Constance 
in ‘King John.’ 

Durmg the three following seasons she 
was in Dublin. Her success was even greater 
than before. Writing to the Countess of 
Orrery on 21 Oct. 1761, Victor, the histo- 
rian of the stage, says : ‘ Mrs. Woffington is 
the only theme either in or out of the theatre 
— ^her performances are in general admirable.’ 
He compares ber. with Mrs. Oldfield and 
Mrs. Porter. Some tolerable verses signed 
by her name, asking for an annual r^eti- 
tion of a kiss given her in 1746 by the Duke 
of Dorset, are in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for December 1761. During her stay 
she added to her repertory Zara in the 
‘Mourning Bride/ Lothario, Widow Lackit 
in ‘ Oroonoko/ and Palmira in ‘ Mahomet.’ 
By her performances in four stock plays she 
brought her management 4,000/., a record 
quite unprecedented. Taking what proved 
to he a final farewell df Ireland, she re- 
turned with Sheridan, her manager, to Eng- 
land, and reappeared at Oovent G^arden, 
22 Oct. 1754, as Maria in the ‘ Nonjuror/ 
adding during the season to her rejpertory 
Phsedra in ‘ rhsedra and Hippolitiis,’ Lady 
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Plyant ia ^ Double Dealer/ Aurelia in ‘ Twin 
Rivals/ Jocasta in ‘ (Edipus/ and Isabella 
in * Fatal Marriage.’ Next season saw her 
as Angelica in ‘ Love for Love/ Lady Damty 
in ^Double Gallant/ Roxana in ‘ Rival 
Queens/ Penelope in ^ Ulysses/ and Violante 
in the * Wonder/ She was also, 23 March 
1756, the first Melantha in ‘Frenchified 
Lady/ It was in this season that Mrs. 
Woffington, who was on bad terms with 
Mrs. Bellamy, while performing Roxana to 
her rival’s Statira, drove her off the stage 
and stabbed her almost in sight of the audi- 
ence. In consequence of the quarrel Foote 
wrote his ‘ Green-room Squabble, or a Battle- 
Royal between the Queen of Babylon and 
the Daughter of Darius.’ Even more bitter 
than this feud was that between Woffington 
and Mrs. Clive — ‘ no two women ever hated 
each other more ’ (Davies). In herlast season 
on the stage Mrs. Woffington played Celia 
in the ‘Humourous Lieutenant,’ Almeria in 
‘ Mourning Bride,’ Queen in ‘ RichardJII,’ 
and Lothario, and was on 14 March 1757 the 
first Lady Eiidolph in Home’s ‘ Douglas.’ 

On 3 May she played Rosalind in ‘ As you 
like it/ This was her last performance. She 
had been declining in health all the season. 
Tate Wilkinson, to whom she had shown her- 
self tyrannical and venomous, was standing 
by her when in the fifth act she complained 
of indisposition. He gave her his arm and 
took her away. She changed her dress and 
returned on the stage, saying she was Dl. 
She got half through the epilogue when her 
voice broke. She strove vainly to recall her 
words, screamed with terror, and tottered to 
the door, where she was caimht. ‘ The audi- 
ence, of course, applauded tm she was out of 
sight, and then sunk into awful looks of 
astonishment at seeing a favourite actress 
struck so suddenly by the hand of death (for 
so it seemed) in sucn a situation of time and 
place, and in her prime of life. . . . She was 
that night given over, and for several days, 
but she afterwards so far recovered as to 
linger till 1760^ but existed as a mere skele- 
ton ’ (Tate WiLKiNso^jMemoira, L 118-19). 
She died on 28 March 1760 in Queen Square, 
Westminster, whither she had been removed 
from Teddington. > In Teddington she was 
buried, and a tablet to her memoiy was 
placed on the east wall of the northern 
of the church; she is in the inscription 
called * spinster.’ In the register she is de- 
scribed as ‘of Londdn/ 

Mts. Woffii^ton is said to have been the 
handsomest woman that ever appeared on 
the sta^, though Wilkinson, whom her sar- 
casms and persecution stung, awards a slight 
preference to Miss F arren, subsequently Coun- 


tess of Derby. ‘A bold Irish-faced girl’ 
was the description of her by Conway, the 
correspondent of Horace Walpole. She had 
vivacity (asWalpole himself admitted, though 
he disliked her acting) and wit, and a rarer 
gift — conscientiousness towards the public, 
scarcely ever disappointing an audience even 
when really too ill to act. She was content 
also, while the entire range of characters in 
tragedy and comedy was assigned to her, to 
take secondary parts. Her society was 
sought by all ranks, and she was one of the 
most courted and caressed of women. Her 
amours were numerous. She frankly avowed 
that she preferred the society of men to that 
of women, and told concerning herself the 
sto^ that, after acting Sir Har^ Wildair 
amid thunders of applause, she said to James 
Quin [q.v.] in the CTeen-room, ‘I have played 
the part so often that half the town believes 
me to be a real man,’ receiving from Quin 
the rough retort, ‘Madam, the other half 
knows you to be a woman.’ She was, when 
she di^, under the protection of Colonel 
Csesar, and was held by some to be secretly 
married to him. Brought up as a Rom^ 
catholic, she changed her religion late in 
life, the reason, it is said, being the promise, 
subsequent^ fulfilled, of a legacy of 200^. a 
year j&om Owen MacSwinny [j. v.] 

Mrs. Woffington was seen to highest advan- 
tage in ladies of rank and elegance — 
mant, Lady Townley, Lady Betty Modish, 
Lady Plyant, Maria in the ‘Non-jiiror/ 
Angelica, and the like. She won also in 
tragedy high recognition, including that of 
so competent and prejudiced an ob^rver as 
Wilkinson, Andromache and Calista were 
her most popular tr^c jarts. In breeches 
parts, and notably in Sir Henry Wildair, 
she carried the town captive. Neither 
Gkirrick nor Woodward was equally wel- 
come in fhift character. Her voice was 
bad, and she was ctoged in tragedy with 
imitating the rather artificial method 
of Marie-Fran^oise Dnmesnff, the famous 
actress of the ComSdie-Fran^aise. Camp- 
bell, who could not have seen her, says ‘ she 
used to bark out the “ Fair Penitent ” with 
the most dissonant notes/ Both Cibber 
and Qui^ thought highly of her acting. 
The singular honour was accorded her in 
Dublin, during her last visit in 1763, of being 
elected president of the Beefeteak Club in 
that city. She assisted regularly at its 
meetings, being the only woman admitt^. 
The privff^ aroused some popular prejudice 
against her and her manager, Sheridan, and 
was partly the canse of her quitting Ireland. 
Innumerable stories, many of them apocry- 
phal but some doubtless true, are told about 
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iter, showing her generally as a vivacious, 
good-hearted woman with uneq^ualled power 
of fascination, but subject to ‘tantrums/ 
Garrick bought the wedding-ring for the pur- 
pose of marrying her, but hung back, and 
at last quarrelled with her. M^ing allow- 
ance for one essentially feminine error, 
Murphy credited her with the possession of 
every virtue, ‘honour, truth, benevolence, 
and charity,’ and with abundance of wit. 
She took great care of her sister’s educa- 
tion, allowed her mother through life, and 
settled on her, a pension, and bmlt and en- 
dowed almshouses at Teddin^on. She lent 
her dresses to the beautiful Misses Gunning, 
facilitating thus their conquests. 

‘ A Monody on the Death of Mrs.WoflBng- 
ton ’ hy John Hoole [q. v.] appeared in 1760, 
and she has been commemorated in our own 
day in tbe successful drama ‘Masks and 
Faces’ (1862) by Tom Taylor and Charles 
Beade. In December 1862 Charles Eeade 
inscribed ‘to the memory of Margaret Wof- 
fington’ the ‘dramatic story’ of which she 
is the heroine. 

Many fine portraits of Mar^ret Wofldng- 
ton are in existence. These show her gene- 
rally in her own hair, with a long and rather 
pensive face. Her portrait as Penelope, by 
Iteynolds, was lent by Lord SackviUe to the 
Guelph Esdiibition. Portraits of her by 
Hogarth, Mercier, and Wilson are in the 
Mathews collection in the Garrick Club. 
She was also painted by Vanloo and by 
Zoffiuiy {Gat, Second Loan Exhib. No. 378, 
Third Loan, No. 746). Smith’s ‘ Catalogue’ 
mentions ten, and reproduces one by Pond 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London), engraved by Ardell. Augustin 
Daly printed in sumptuous form, and in 
a limited edition, a me of Woffington, in | 
which he reproduced many portraits, includ- i 
ing one by Hogarth as Sir Harry Wildsdr, 
one from the Kensington Gallery, and others 
as Phebe (by Van Bleeck, 1747), and as Mrs. 
Ford (by Edward Hajidey [q. v.], 1761, 
engraved by J. Faber). A portrait by 
Hogarth is at Bowood. In Daly’s book 
numerous references to her in prose and 
verse are collected, and the whole, in spite 
of some errors in printing, is a fine and un- 
fortunately, as regards the general public, 
almost inaccessible tribute (cf. Saturday 
Review, 2 June 1888). Mr. Austin Dobson 
contributed to the ‘ Magazine of Art ’ (viii. 
266) a paper on portraits of ‘Peg’ Woffing- 
ton. 

[The chief separate biography is Augustin 
Daly’s ]^e of Peg Woffington, Philadeiphia, 
1888, privately printed. Another modem com- 
pih^on is the iSfe and Adventures of Peg Wof- 


fington, by J. Fitzgerald Molloy, 1884, 2 vols. 
8vo. G-enest*s Account of the English Stage 
and Hitchcock’s History of the Irish Stage are 
responsible for most of the facts preserved con- 
cerning Mrs. Woffington. Biographies are in 
the Georgian Era, Quit’s lives of the Players, 
and the Managers’ Note-book. Tate Wilkinson 
in his Memoirs supplies many important particu- 
lars, as do the Lives of Garrick by Davies and 
Murphy. Among other works which have been 
consulted are Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunning- 
ham; Hanbory-Williams’s Works, 1822, voL 
ii. passim; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. 
Hill ; Doran’s Stage Annals, ed. Lowe; Chet- 
wood’s History of the Stage ; Memoirs of Lee 
Lewis ; Wheatley and Cnnningham’s London ; 
Thome’s Environs of London; Smith’s Catalogue 
of Mezzotinto Portraits ; Marshall’s Cat. of Na- 
tional Portraits; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies; Dib- 
din’s English Stage ; Campbell’s Life of Siddons ; 
Boaden’s Life of Jordan; O’Keeffe’s Recollec- 
tions; Victor’s History of tbe Stage and Letters; 
Fitzgerald’s History of the Stage; Bellamy’s 
Apology; Lowe’s Bibliography of the Stage; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vols. vi. vii] J, K. 

WOGAN, (Sib) CHARLES (1698?- 
1762 ?), Jacobite soldier of fortune, known 
as tbe Chevalier Wogan, bom about 1698, 
was the second son of William Wogan and 
his wife, Anne Gaydon. His great-grand- 
father, William Wogan of Rathcoffey (1644- 
1616), was twelfth in descent jBrom Sir John 
Wogan [q. v.], chief justice of Ireland. In 
1716 Charles and his younger brother Ni- 
cholas (see below) took service under 
Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. vj, whose force 
ignominiously surrendered to General Wills 
at Preston on 14 Nov. In tbe following 
, April the grand jury of Westminster found 
a true bill against Wogan, and bis trial for 
high treason was appointed to take place in 
Westminster Hall on 6 May 1716 (cf. Hiat^ 
Reg, Chron. Diary, p. 221). At midnight 
on the eve of the trial Wogan took part in 
the successful escape from Newgate planued 
by Brigadier Mackintosh. He was one of 
the lucky seven (out of the filffceen) who 
made good their escape, and for whose re- 
capture a reward of 6001. was vainly offered 
(Geiitith, Chronicles of Newgate, i. 313). 
He succeeded in getting to France, where 
he took service in Dillon’s regiment until 
1718. In that year he followed the chevalier 
to Rome. At the close of the same year 
he served with Ormonde cn a diplomatic 
mission to win a Russian princess’s hand 
for the exiled prince. He failed, and 
selected Maria Clementina Sobieska, grand- 
daughter of tbe famous John Sobieski, de- 
liverer of Europe. Clementina, on her wav 
to join the chevalier at Bologna, was arrested 
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by tbe order of tbe emperor (to whom the 
goodwill of tbe British government was of 
paramount importance) at Innspruck, whence 
wogan, with three kinsmen, Richard Gny- 
don, Captain Missett, and Ensign Edward 
O’Toole, released her in a romantic manner 
(27 April 1719). For this exploit the pope, 
Clement XI, conferred uponWogan the title 
of Roman senator (13 June 1719). James 
rewarded Wogan by a baronetcy. 

He took service as a colonel in^ the 
Spanish army, and in 1723 distinguished 
himself at the relief of Santa Cruz, besieged 
by the Moors under the Bey Bi^otellos. 
He was promoted to the rank of bri^dier- 
general and made governor of La Mancha, 
an appropriate charge. Thence he sent to 
Swift in 1732 a cask of Spanish wine and a 
parcel of his writings for the dean to correct. 
Swift wrote him in return a characteristic 
letter deploring that he did not see his way 
to get Wogan’s effusions published: ‘Dublin | 
bo<3iseUers,’ he says, ‘ have not the least I 
notion of paying for copy.’ On 27 Feb. 1733 
Wogan despatched to Swift, in his capacity 
as the ‘ mentor and champion of the Irish 
nation,’ along budget of grievances (printed 
in Scon’s Swifts xviL 447-97). He fol- 
lowed this up with another cask of Spanish 
wine, the merits of which Swift acknow- 
ledged in another entertaining letter (t^. 
iviii. 341). In 1746 the Chevalier Wog^ 
was with the Duke of York at Dunkirk in 
the hope of ^ing able to join Prince Charles 
Edward in England (see Stuart M.S8. at 
Windsor, Wogan to Edgar, 1732). He 
seems to have returned to La Mancha, and 
to have died there soon after 1752. ^ Por- 
traits of the chevalier are in possession of 
Lord Aylmer, of Baron Tanneguy de Wogan, 
and of lord Talbot de Malahide. 

An entertaining account of the escape of 
the Princess Clementina from Innspruck, 
and the hurried flight of the party tlurough 
Brixen into Venet^ territory, appeared in 
1722 under the title ‘Female Tortitude, 
Exempli^d in an impartial Narrative of the 
Seizure, Escape, and Marri^ of the 
Princess Clementina SohiesW, As it was 
particularly set down by Mr. Cft^les Wogan 
(formerly one of the Preston prisoners), who 
was a chief Manager in the Whole Affair. 
“Quo ducunt fata sequantur*” (London, 
8vo ; the Britidi Museum has several copies 
with slightly variant title). The materials 
for this vemion of the affair may have been 
provided by Wogan or his comrades, but his 
own more detailed narrative was dmwn up 
in French, dated ‘ St. Clement de la Manche,’ 
4 March 1745, and dedicated to the queen 
of France, Marie Leczinska, Two excellent 


modem narratives of the elopement (based 
upon the French version) are printed, one in 
the ‘ Dublin Review,’ October 1890, and the 
other in ‘Longman’s Magazine,’ March 1895. 
The texts of the various narratives of the 
elopement were first printed hj Sir J. T, 
Gilbert at Dublin in 18^ in the Irish Archaeo- 
logical and Celtic Society’s publications. 
Wogan’s letters to Edgar (in the Stuart 
MSS.) display an uncommonly attractive, 
bright, and cheerful character. 

Charles’s younger brother, Nicholas 
WooAir (1700-1770), was horn on 13 March 
1700, and was thus only fifteen when he 
saved the life of an English officer at Prestou 
on 13 Nov. 1716, carrying him out of a 
cross-fire. On 16 May 1716 he was found 
guilty of high treason with Charles Rad- 
diffe and hfickintosh, hut was pardoned, 
doubtless on account of his youth and his 
chivalrous action. In 1722 he was deep in 
the Jacobite plot which involved Atterbury 
and proved fatal to Christopher Layer 
^q. v.J The report of the lords’ commission 
IS full of references to ‘ Nick,’ who was on 
shipboard waiting for a chance to land with 
troops in England. One or two notes from 
‘Nick’ are pleasant cheerful compositions. 
He was naturalised as a French subject on 
5 March 1724, joined Berwick’s regiment, and 
was at Fontenoy (1746), where he lost an 
arm. During 1745-6 he was also with Prince 
Charles Edward in Scotland. He was made 
Chevalier de St. Louis, and pensioned in 1754. 
He died in France in 1770. He married Rosa, 
eldest daughter of Sir Neill O’Neill [q*^.], 
but neither he nor the Chevalier Charles left 
issue. The Rathcoffey line was continued 
in the persons of the nephew of Charles ^d 
Nicholas, (Sir) Francois de Wogan, ‘baron- 
net,’ who distinguished himsA with the 
Irish brigade at Lauffeld in 1747. His 
great-grandson is the present Baron Emile 
Tanneguy De Wogan (5. 23 Nov, 1850), a 
well-known litterateur and member of the 
Yacht Cluh de France. 

[MSmoire historique et genealogique sur la 
femiile de Wogaa par le Comte Alph. O’Kelly de 
Galway, Paris, 1896; Wogan’s Narrative, ed. 
J. T. GilbetPt, 1894; Wogan’s (?) Female Forti- 
tude, 1722 ; Patten’s Hist, of the Rebellion of 
17X5 ; O’Callaghan’s Irish Brigades in the Ser- 
Tice of France, 1870, pp. 306 aq.; D’Alton’s 
Army lists of James II,_PP* -^05, 540; De Bur- 
gos ffib. Dom. p. 266; Hist KSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep. App. vi. 216 sq. ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, 
vols. xvii. xviii. ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and 
I Courthope, iv. 6, vii. 137 ; O’Harfs Irish Pedi- 
grees; ^uart Papers, voLi.; Lang’s Companimas 
of PicfcJe, 1898,pp. 20-3, 224; Macmillan’sMaga- 
zine, March 1895; Jesse’s Pretenders and their 
Adherents, 1883, p. 55 ; Ewald’s life of Charles 
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Edward Stuart, pp. 3 sq. ; Stanhope’s Hist. 1853, 
i 338 ; Scott’s Ties of a GrandMher, 1830, ii. 
212.] A. L. 

WOGAN, EDWARD (d. 1664), royalist 
captain, was a CTandson of David Wogan of 
New Hall, co. Kildare, and would appear to 
have been the third son of Nicholas Wogan 
(d. July 1636) of Hlackhall, by Margaret, 
daughter of William Holywood ofHerberts- 
town, CO. Meath (O’Hart, Irish Pedigrees^ 
1888, ii. 447). He may almost certainly be j 
identified with the ‘ Captain Wogan ’ of 
Okey’s dragoons in the ' new model,’ as when 
in 1648 he deserted the parliament’s service 
and went over to Langdalewe learn that the | 
offence was seriously aggravated by the fact 
that he took over ‘Ms troop’ with him 
(Gardiner, Civil War, iv. 91). He marched 
safely to Scotland with this troop (Rush- 
worth, vii. 1021-4), his surrender being 
indignantly but vainly demanded by the I 
parliament. Later, in 1648, he joined 
Ormonde in Ireland (Carte, ii. 97). Or- 
monde appointed him governor of Dun- 
cannon, nme miles south-east of Water- 
ford, in place of Captain Thomas Roche, 
who had begged for the transference of Ms 
responsibility ; at the same time one hundred 
and twenty of Ormonde’s ‘life guard’ were 
sent to aid in the defence. Wogan made a 
brilliant sortie in the spring of 1649 (Oastie- 
HAVEN, Memoirs, 1680, p. 116), and held the 
fortress successMly against Ireton during 
the summer, though both places were taken 
under Cromwell’s immediate direction in the 
middle of December. Wogan himself had 
been captured by Colonel Sankey on 9 Dec. 
1649, having previously sallied out of Dun- 
cannon to the assault of Passage Fort, a 
castle some five miles out of Waterford. In 
February 1650 Wogan, ‘that perfidious 
fellow,’ corrupted the provost-marshal and 
escaped from Ms prison in Cork (Whitb- 
LOCKBjp. 426). Had he not escaped, Crom- 
well intended to execute him as ‘ a renegade 
and a traitor,’ who not only ‘ did betray Ms 
trust in England, hut counterfeited the 
genmral’s hand (thereby to carry Ms men 
whom he had seduced into a foreign nation 
to invade England), under whom he had 
taken ^y.’ In December 1650 he sailed 
with Ormonde for Brittany, and he is next 
heard of at Worcester fight (8 Sept. 1651), 
rallying a troop of royalist horse, effectually 
covering Charles’s retreat, and joining Mm 
in the evening at Barbon’s Briage, about a 
mile out of the city {Poscobel Tracts, ed. 
Hughes, 1857, p. 43} ; he then escaped into 
France. In the autumn of 1653, having 
with difficulty obtained the king’s consent to 


his enterprise, he boldly landed at Dover 
with seven or eight companies, made his 
arrangements in London, and enlisted over 
a score of men (some accounts say as many 
as two hundred) in the neighbourhood of 
Barnet for the king’s service. With these 
he marched through England, gaining a few 
recruits on the way, giving outthat his 
troopers were Commonwealth soldiers, and 
actually escaping detection untB he arrived 
at Durham, where he had a smart brush 
with some of Cromwell’s horse, but got 
through; and some months later (January 
1654) successfully joined the MgMand force, 
of Middleton [see Middleton, John, first 
Earl] at Dornoch in the south of Suther- 
landshire. A few weeks later he was run 
through the shoulder in a skirmish; his 
wound mortified and, no efficient su^ical 
aid being at hand, proved fatal (4 Feb.) 
He was buried on 10 Feb. in the kirk of 
Kenmore, near Aberfeldy. The troop that 
he commanded was handed over to Robert 
Dungan {Cat State Papers, Dom. 1655, p. 
225 ; Cat Clarendon State Papers, ii. 286) ; 
several of Ms comrades made their way 
hack to France. 

Clarendon gives an interesting, if not 
very exact, slietchof Wogan’s character and 
of his adventurous journey to Scotland in 
his ‘History.’ Scott, in the description 
wMch he gives of Captain Wogan in the 
twenty-ninth chapter of ‘Waverley’ (con- 
taming some verses by ‘Flora Mac-Ivor’ 
upon Captain Wogan’s tomb), unaccount- 
ably gives 1649 as the date of his death. 

A portrait of Edward Wogan, whom 
Clarendon described in 1653 as ‘ a beautiful 
person of the age of three- or four-and- 
twenty ’ (he was probably somewhat more 
than tMs), is in the possession of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. 

Wogan briefly sketched his experiences 
as a Commonwealth soldier in ‘The Pro- 
ceedings of the New-Moulded Army from 
the time they were brought together in 1646 
till the Kin^s going to the Isle of Wight 
in 1647 ; ’ Carte printed half of this narra- 
tive, bringing down the sketch untilFebruary 
1646; the remainder is printed as Appendix 
A to the ‘ Clarke Papers,’ from the original 
in the Clarendon state papers (Bodleian, 
No. 2607). 

Captain Edward Wogan’s younger brother 
Thomas, who must he distinguished from 
Thomas Wogan [q. v.l is stated to have 
fought at Worcester, and to have died shortly 
afterwards. BLis eldest brother, William, 
was sheriff of Kildare in 1687, and repre- 
sented the county in James II’s parliament 
of 1689. 
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[O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, 1888, 5i. 447 ; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 1789, iii. 256 ; Claren- 
don’s Hist, of the G-reat Rebellion, 1888, v. 
313-15; Carlyle’s Crom'well, ii. 228-9, v. 233, 
App. xvi; Carte’s Ormonde, ii. 97; Clarke 
Papers (Camd. Soc.), i. 421 ; Denis Murphy’s 
Crom-well in Ireland, 1883, pp. 174 sq., 197,230; 
Mil. Memoirs of John G-wynne, 1822, pp. 220 sq., 
166 ; Carte’s Collect, of Original Papers, 1739 ; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials under dates 24 Jan. and 
17 Feb. 1653 ; Gilbert’s War in Ireland, iii- 216, 
vi. 80-5 ; Firth’s Scotland and the Common- 
wealth (Scots Hist. Soc.), 1895, pp. 296, 297, 
298, 302 ; (Gardiner’s Great Civil War, iv. 91, 
and Commonwealth, ii. 403-4; Masson’s Milton, 
iii. 720 ; Heath’s Chronicle of the late Intestine 
War, 1676, p. 355; Spottiswoode Society’s Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii. ; Sinclair’s Guide up the Valley 
of the Tay, 1882 ; notes kindly furnished by 
John CJhristie, esq.] T. S. 

WOCGAM, Sib JOHN { A . 1321?), chief 
justice and governor of Ireland, was, accord- 
ing to pedigrees supplied to Lewis Dwnn 
about 1590, a son of Sir Matthew Wogan 
(byAvicia, lieiress of Walter Malephant), 
and great-grandson of Gwgan, son of Bledd- 
yn ap Maenarch, lord of Breclmock. Gwgan, 
whose name in course of time was softened 
into Wogan, married Gwenllian, the heiress 
of Wiston in Pembrokeshire, where his de- 
scendants were subsequently settled. ^ Others, 
with less probability, trace the family from i 
the De Cogans, two of whom, Milo and 
Richard, accompanied Robert Pitz-Stephen 
from Pembrokeshire to Ireland in 1170, and 
then began the English conquest of that 
country (Laws, IAUU Englandbeyond Wales^ 
pp. 123, 131-2). Still more fanciful is the 
descent from a Roman patrician named Ugus, 
given by a writer of the last century, on the 
authority of a manuscript pedigree shown 
him in 1742 at Florence Dy a Chevalier 
Ughi (Db Buego, Wbemia Dominica), 
Wogan was probably first introduced to 
Edward Ps notice by William de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke (h* v.], when in November 
1284 the kiTig and Ms consort visited St. 
David’s shrine on the completion of the 
Welsh war. At all events, his name first 

Edh^Sl I granted him letters of prot^tion 
with the view of his proceeding to Ireland 
{Cod, DccmaenUreiztmg to Ireland, 1^:^- 
1292, p. S3). In 1290 he was a referee with 
Hugh Cressingham [q. v.l in a disrate be- 
tween the queen and Wifliam de T alence, 
earl of Pembroke, and his wife {Dot, Farl. 
L 81, S3). In 1292 he was one of the jus- 
tices itinerant assigned to the four northern 
counties, and in 1295 was appointed chief 
justice of Ireland- Wc^n arrived in Ire- 
land on 18 C^t. 1295, and among Ms first 


acts he made a truce for two years be- 
tween the Burkes and the Geraldines, In 
the same year he also convoked a parlia- 
ment in Kilkenny, where it was enacted 
that the English colonists should not adopt 
Irish names. Immediately after, he took a 
troop of the English settle]^ to aid the king 
in Scotland, and it is mentioned that on 
13 May 1296 the leaders were entertained 
by the king at Roxburgh Castle. On Ms 
return in 1298 he had the task of again re- 
conciling the Burkes and the Geraldines, 

I and thenceforward he ‘ kept everything so 
! quiet that we hear of no trouble in a great 
wMle’ (Cox). In 13(X) he made a second 
expedition to Scotland, and on his return 
called another parliament in 1302, when he 
also tried to levy a suhsidjr on the ^ergy. 
Edward EE charged him with the duty of 
suppressing the knights templars in Ireland, 
which he carried out successfully in Fe- 
bruary 1307-8. In the following August he 
was recalled home, and some writers (e.g, 
O’Bjsllt) have erroneously fixed his death 
at this date, but in June 1309 he was re- 
appointed to Ms former office. He convoked 
two more parliaments at Kilkenny, one on 
2 Feb. 1309-10, the other in 1311. He 
suffered defeat at the hands of the rebels on 
7 July 1312, but they afterwards volun-, 
tarily surrendered to the king’s mercy, 
whereupon Wogan towards the end of the 
month finally quitted Ireland, leaving beMnd 
hiTn a great reputation as a firm admini- 
strator. He probably retired to live in 1^* 
natiye county of Pembroke, Ms interest in 
wMoh had l)^n shown during his absence 
in Ireland by Ms founding in ZS02 a chantry 
at St, David’s in the chapel of St. Nicholas 
(also called the Wcgan chapel) for the sqois 
of himself, Edward I, and Bishop David !^r- 
tin; and in grateful memory of the king’s 
visit to St. David’s in 1284 he also founded 
the chapel of King Edward (*Actaet Sta- 
tuta Ecclesiae Menevensis’ in Sari, MS, 
1249; FEEBitAir and Jojras, p. 100; Fb5- 
TON, Femhrokeshire, p. 88). He also procured 
from the king the Hvings of Llanhowel and 
Llandeloy (in Dewislmid), and from the 
heirs of Hu^, baron of Naas in Kildare 
(a descendant of Maurice Fitz-Gterald), the 
manor of Maurice Castle, also in DewMand 
(OwBir, Femirokeehire, p. 406).^ 

W<^an appears to hare died in 1321. A 
tomb with the effigy of a knight, cross- 
l^ged, generally supposed to be Wogan’s, 
formerly stood in the Wog^ ch^l at St. 
David’s, but is now in Bishop Vaughan’s 
chapel (Roojfe of S&wtM, p. 146; cC 
Close JRoUs, 1318 and 13&, pp. 175, 200). 
He married Joan, sole heiress of Sir W illiam 
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Picton of Picton Castle in Pembrokesliire, 
which property was therefore added to his 
previous estate of Wiston. His offspring by 
her is variously given by different genealo- 
gists. Dwnn mentions three sons, viz. Wil- 
liam, from whom the Wogans of Wiston 
were subsequently descended; John, whose 
descendants lived at Picton; and Thomas, 
who settled at Milton, all in Pembroke- 
shire. Wogan is said to have had by a 
second marriage another son, named Harry, 
who married Margaret, heiress of Wilcock 
Dyer of Boulston, and became the founder 
of that branch of the family which in time 
absorbed the Milton estate (Phillipps, 
Glamorganshire JPedigreeSi 5* 

According to another pedigree of Wogan’s 
descendants, said to have been compiled in 
18*10 by Sir William Beetham, Ulster king- 
at-arms, his children are said to have settled 
in Ireland. Thomas, who is described as the 
eldest son, is said to have succeeded his 
father as justiciary of Ireland, but on failure 
of his issue the second son John became the 
head of the family and the founder of the 
Wogans of Rathcoffey in Ireland. The ori- 
ginal grant of Rathcoffey to John de Wogan 
on 27 Aug. 1S17 is found in the Exchequer 
Roll (9 Edward II, No. 1200). The names 
of ike other children in this pedigree are 
Walter (described as escheator of fieland), 
Bartholomew, Jane, and Eleanor. In spite 
of this discrepancy there is no doubt that 
both the Wogans of Rathcoffey and the Pem- 
brokeshire families of that name were de- 
scended from Wogan the justiciary, but 
perhaps they represent the offspring of dif- 
ferent wives.. 

[Lewis Dwnn gives pedigrees showing the 
ancestors and descendants of Sir John Wogan, 
in his Heraldic Visitations of Wales, i. 42, 90, 
106, 108 (correcting an erroneous pedigree on 
Pv l07) and 229, especially footnote, ii. 55. The 
chief source of information as to Wogaffs ad- 
ministration in Ireland is the Calendars of 
Documents relating to Ireland, vols. for 1293- 
1301, and 1302-7. The numerous documents 
here calendared are also summarised (and other 
information added) in an article on the Wogans 
of Rathcoffey by the Rev. Denis Murphy, printed 
in the Proc, of the Royal Soc. of Antiqnaries of 
Ireland (1890-1), 6th ser. i. 119 et seq. (cf. p. 
716), and inM4moire historique et g^nealogique 
sur la Eamille de Wogan . , . par le Comte 
Alph. O’Keliy de Galway (Paris, 1896). There 
are other documents summarised in the Cal. of 
the Carew MSS. (Book of Howth), pp. 125-7 
(ef. p. 146). See also Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana 
(1689), pp, 85-92 ; Ross’s Lives of the Judges ; 
Renton’s Pembrokeshire, pp. 283, 285,278, 321 ; 
Archseologia Cambrensis, 2nd ser. v. 33, 39, 5th 
ser, XT. 225 - 37.3 D. Ll. T. 


WOGAH, THOMAS (Jl. 1646-1666), re- 
gicide, was a member of the Wogan family of 
Pembrokeshire. He was elected as a recruiter 
to represent the borough of Cardigan in 
the Long parliament on 24 Aug. 1646. He 
is said to have served in the parliamentary 
army as captain of dragoons, though proba- 
bly this is a confusion with Edward Wogan 
[q. v.]^ On 23 Jan. 1647 he presented to a 
committee of the House of Lords a petition 
from the town of Cardigan for the establish- 
ment of a free school there. At the end of 
March 1648 he received the leave of the 
House of Commons to go to Wales to en- 
deavour to restore peace in Pembrokeshire 
and the adjoining counties. He then served 
under Colonel Thomas Horton [q. v.], and in 
June he was voted the sum of 3007. as part 
of the arrears due to him. 

Wogan was one of the king’s judges. He 
was present at the trial on 18, 22, 23, and 
26 Jan. 1649, and was in Westminster Hall 
on the 29th when sentence was pronounced. 
He signed the death-warrant. In April 
1652 lands belonging to the Commonwealth 
of England were settled upon Wogan and 
his heirs in satisfaction of aU arrears. He 
sat in the restored Rump parliament of 
1669. At the Restoration he was sum- 
moned to trial with other regicides, and on 
9 Jmie 1660 was excepted from the Act of 
Oblivion. He surrendered on 27 June, and, 
although not within the prescribed period 
for doing so, his surrender was accepted, 
and he was one of the nineteen included in 
the saving clause of suspension from execu- 
tion in case of attainder till the passing of 
a future act. His forfeited lands at Wiston, 
near Haverfordwest, were granted to Robert 
Werden [q. v.] in August 1662. On 27 July 
1664 he was stated to have escaped from' 
York Tower, and a proclamation was issued 
for his arrest. The last reference that hfius 
been discovered to him is dated September 
1666, when he is spoken of as ^at Utrecht, . 
plotting ’ (Ca7, State jPapers, Dom. 1666-7, 

p. 166). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Regicides; p. 337; 
Official List of M.P.’s, i. 498 ; Hist.MSS. Comm.^ 
6th Rep. p. 164 ; Nalson’s Trial of Charles I, 
passim ; Commons’ Journal, v. 86, 230, 619,566, 
608, vi. 156, 568, vii. 119, 129,vin. 61,75. 139; 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1651 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 25; Masson’s Milton, iii, 
720, V. 454, vi. 28, 44, 49, 54, 94, 45 w.] 

B.P. 

WOGAN, WILLIAM (1678-1768), rb- 
ligious writer, bom in 1678 at Gumfreston, 
Pembrokeshire, was a younger son of Ethelred 
Wogan, rector of Gumfresibon and vicar of 
Penally. The father, who was instituted to 
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the rectory of Qumfireston on 10 Aug. 1665 in 1764 his nsme was attached. It was also 
{Epi&iopal Acts ut Diocesan Begistry^ Car- puhEshed in Dublin in 1768, and an edition 
marthen)^ belonged to the Wogans of Lis- described as the third was brought out in 
bum in Ireland. On his death in 1685 the 1818 (London, 4 vols.), to which is prefixed 
family was disj^rsed j the elder brother, also a memoir of the author by James Gatliff. 
called EtheLred, going to Lisburn (where he At least four other editions have been sub- 
died on 10 April 1712), while William was seqnently published (Lowxbes, s.v. ; Aiir- 
sent to an uncle (probably his mother’s ’BO^^DicLofEngl.lAt.) He also left several 
brother), Robert Williams of Cefii-gorwydd works in manosoript, one of which, entitled 
in the parish of Loughor, Glamorganshire ‘Penitential Offices for the Season of Lent,’ 
^f. Clabk, Glamorgan Genealogies^ p. 561). compiled about 17 48, is at pr^nt in the 
He was educated fet under a quaker school- possession of the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher of 
master in this neighbourhood, and then at St. Michael’s, Shrewsbury, 
the newly established grammar school of [ThecMef authority is Gateliff’s Life of Wil- 
Swansea. In 1694 he was admitted scholar Ham Wo^n, mentioned abova See also 
of Westminster, and became captain of the li^Hiams s Eminent Welshmen, p. 543.1 
school, prpceeding thence in 1700 to Trinity D. Ln, T. 

College, Cambridge (Welch, Alumni WOIDE, CHARL E S GODFREY (1725- 
Westmon, pp. 225, 237). While here he 1790), oriental scholar, a native of Poland, 
contributed some verses to the Cambridge was bom on 4 July 1725. He was educated 
poems on the death of the Duke of Glouces- at the universities of Frankfort an der Oder 
ter. He left, without taking his degree, to and Leyden, and then became minister of the 
become tutor in the family of Sir Robert Soeinian church at Lissa in Poland, near 
Southwell [q.v.], and in 1710 became clerk the border of Silesia. In 1750, while he was 
to his son, who was then secretary to the residing at Leyden, he began to transcribe 
Duke of Ormond, lord lieutenant o/lreland. the ‘ Lexicon JEgyptiaco-Latinum ’ of Mar- 
This took him to Ireland, where he soon after tinua Veyssiere & Croze, and, under the 
entered the army, and was for years stationed tuition of Christianus Scholtz, became an 
at Dublin. On 7 Dec, 1718 he married expert in the langua^ of Lower Egypt. 
Catherine Stanhope, a friend andprot4g^e of From June 1770 Woide held the jjost of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings. By her (who preacher at the Dutch chapel royal in St. 
died on 19 June 1726) he had an only James’s Palace, London, and soon afrerwarda 
daughter, who was married to Robert joined with it the duties of reader.' On the 
Baynes, rector of Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, recommendation of the archbishop of Can- 
From about 1727 on, Wogan lived at Ealing terbury, Bishop Lowth, and LordKoith, he 
in Sfiddlesex, but died at his daughter’s worked in the l ibra ries of Paris, at the ex- 
house at Stonham Aspal on 24 Jan, 1758, pense of George 111, for four months in 1773 
and was buried at Ealing on 29 Jan. and 1774^ studying oriental mannseripts, 

Wc^n was a man of distinguished piety, and on his return sent to the ‘Journal d^ 
and was on intimate terms with many of Savans ’ a short article on La Croze’s lexicon 
the cfvangelieal leaders of the time, a selec- and on the scholars best acquainted with 
tion fern his correspondence with Whitefield the languages of ancient Egypt. He had now 
and Wesley being printed in his ‘ Life.’ In perfected himself in the Sahidic language oi 
his retirement at fe-ling he wrote a large Upper E|gypt. At a later date he served 
number of religious works, including the as reader and chaplain of the refonned pro- 
following: 1. ‘A Penitential Office,’ London, testant church in the Savoy, London. 

1721, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Right Use of Lent, or In 1775 the university of Oxford pnb 
Help to Penitents,’ London, 1732, 8vo. lished at the Clarendon Press the ‘ Lexicon 
3, ‘ Character of the Times delineated,’ Lon- .^Egyptiaco-Latinum,’ which I^ Croze had 
don, 1735, 8yq. 4. ‘ Scripture Doctnne of drawn up and Scholtz had revised. Woide 
Predestination, Election, and Reprobation ;* was engaged to edit the work, and he added 
a reprint was issued from Carmarthen in to it notes and indexes. He then reduced 
1824, two editions of a Welsh tiauriation of from four volumes into one the manuscript 
. the work having been previously published ‘GrammaticadS^yptiaca utriui^uelHaiecti’ 
from the same press in 18(B and 1810 re- of Scholtz, and illustrated it with notes. It 
spectively (£3zi. Cardiff Welsh Idbrarg^ p. was published in 1778 by the Clarendon Press 
536), 5. ‘ Essay on the Ifroper Lessons of the under Wokle’s supervision, the Sahidic por- 
Chiirchof England,’ This, his most important tion being entirely his own work, A^ut 
work, was first published anonymously in 1778 he was living^ 5 Lisson ^araet, Pad- 
1753 in four voluni^ (London, 8vo), but to dington. On 12 Feb. in that year he was 
the second edition published after his death elected F.S.A. 

YOL. Lxn. 
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Woide -was appointed assistant librarian 
at tbe Briti^ Museum in 1782. He was at 
first engaged in tbe natural Mstory section, 
but was afterwards transferred to the more 
congenial department of printed books. Dr. 
Thomas Somerville while in London in 

1785 at work in the British Museum, was 
‘under the deepest obligations’ to Woide, 
whom he describes as ‘ the oriental secretary 
who had the charge of the Hebrew and 
Arabic manuscripts’ {Idfe and, Times^ pp. 
210-11). He was at this time engaged upon 
his noble facsimile edition of the ‘Novum 
Testamentum Grsecum,’ from the ‘Codex 
Alesandrinus ’ or ‘ Codex A,’ at the British 
Museum. It was published by John Nichols 
in 1786, through the munificence of the 
trustees of the British Museum, and on 
5 May 1786 Woide presented a copy to the 
king {Gent* Mag* 1786, i, 437, ii. 497-8). 
There were about 460 copies on common 
paper at two guineas each, and twenty-five 
on fine paper at five guineas apiece. Ten 
were on vellum, but only six of them had 
the notes and illustrations. He added to it 
‘ admirable prolegomena and notes.’ 

An appendix to this work, begun by 
Woide and completed by Henry Ford, pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, was published by 
the university in 1799. It contained the 
fragments of the New Testament, about a 
third in all, in the Sahidic dialect, mostly 
taken from manuscripts at Oxford, with a 
dissertation on the Ep^jtian versions of the 
scriptures, and a collation of the ‘Vatican 
Codex.’ On the publication of the ‘ Codex 
Alexandrinus’ in 1786 J. G. Burckhardt 
printed a thesis at Leipzig in justification 
of the reading 6eos in the manuscript in 
1 Tim. iii. 16, and in 1788 G. L, Spohn pub- 
lished at the same place the ‘notitia’ of 
Woide, ‘ cum variis ejus lectionibus omnibus.’ 

Woide was a D.I). of the university of 
Copenh^n. He was elected F.E.S. on 
21 April 1785, created D.C.L. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford on 28 June 1786, and 
was also a fellow of many foreign societies. 
A fit of apoplexy seized him at a conver- 
sazione in the house of Sir Joseph Banks 
on 6 May 1790, and on 9 May he died in 
his rooms at the British Museum. His wife 
had died on 12 Aug. 1784 leaving two 
daughters. 

Woide supplied information to Franciscus 
Ferezius Bayerius for his book ‘ De Nummis 
Hebrseo-Samaritanis,’ which was printed at 
Valentia in 1781, and several of his commu- 
nications are in the appendix (pp. i-xix). 
He contributed to the ‘Axchseologia’ (vi, 
130-2) a paper on a * Palmyrene Coin,’ com- 
munkited for the fourth edition of William 


Bowyer’s ‘Critical Conjectures on the New 
Testament’ (1812) the notes of Professor 
Schultz, and revised the Greek notes in the 
1788 edition of Bishop Warburton’s works. 

His portrait was engraved by Bartolozzi 
in 1791. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Shep- 
pard’s St. James’s Palace, ii. 244-7 ; Gent. Mng. 
1784 ii. 638, 1790 i. 478; Biogr. Uni v. 1828 ; 
Didot’s Nouvelle Biogr. Generale ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vi. 492, 602, ix. 11-14; Nichols’s lit. 
niustr. viii. 448.] W. P. C. 

WOLCOT, JOHN (1738-1819), satirist 
and poet, under the title of Peter Pindar, 
was the son and fourth child of Alexander 
Wolcot, by Mary Ryder, his wife. He was 
born at Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
and baptised on 9 May 1738 {Baptismal Be- 
gistcTf Dodbrooke). His father, who was a 
country surgeon and son of a surgeon, died 
on 14 June 1761, and the future poet fell 
under the care of his uncle, John Wolcot of 
Fowey, He was educated at Eangsbridge 
grammar school, and afterwards at Liskeard 
and Bodmin. In or about 1760 he was sent 
on his uncle’s advice for twelve months to 
France to learn the language. He, however, 
acquired no love for the French, of whom he 
afterwards wrote : 

I hate the shrugging dogs. 

I’ve lived among them, ate their frogs 

(Coll, WorkSj 1 107). Medicine being deter- 
mined on as a profession, Wolcot went in 
1762 to London for the purpose of study, 
and lodged with his uncle by marriage, Mr. 
Giddy of Penzance. In 1764 he returned to 
his uncle at Fowey, with whom he lived, 
acting as assistant till 1767. On 8 Sept, of 
this year he graduated M.D. at Aberdeen 
{Notes and Queries^ 6th ser.xi. 94). Wolcot 
was well acquainted and distantly connected 
with Sir William Trelawny of Trelawne, 
Fowey [see under Tbbiawnt, Edwaeu], 
and, on Trelawny’s appointment as governor 
of Jamaica in 1767, Wolcot was chosen to 
accompany him as physician. Finding, how- 
ever, that medical prospects in Jamaica were 
not encouraging, he returned home in 1769 
for the purpose of taking orders, with a view 
to securing the valuable living of St. Anne, 
which was in the gift of his patron, and then 
apparently soon likely to become vacant. 
He was without difficulty admitted by the 
bishop of London deacon on 24 June 1769, 
and priest on the following day {Register of 
Biehoprie of London). Thus equipped he re- 
turned to Jamaica in March 1770, out found 
the hoped-for living was not vacant. He was 
granted the incumbency of Vere, but lived 
most of his time at the governor’s house, 
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performing Hs almost nominal duties by 
deputy. Reverting to his original profession, I 
he was appointed physician-general to the ' 
horse and foot in the island on 21 May 1770. 
He lived on terms of close friendship with ; 
the Trelawny family, and one of the first j 
of his poems published in London was an ; 
elegy on the death of Miss Anne Trelawny, } 

* the Nymph of Tauris^ {^Annual Register ^ i 
1773, p. 240). On the death of Trelawny 
he obtained leave of absence from the new 
governor, Palling, on 20 Feb. 1773, and re- 
turned to England in company with Lady 
Trelawny, whose death shortly afterwards 
possibly robbed him of a future wife (Red- 
ding, Recolleciiongy literary and Pereonat^ 
i. 258). 

Dropping his clerical profession very com- 
pletely, Wolcot now settled at Truro, where 
he established himself in a house on the 
Green, with the view of practisingas a doctor. 
His peculiar medicinal methods, which 
consisted in encouraging his fever patients 
to drink cold water, and his opinion that a 
physician could do little more than watch 
nature and ‘ give her a shove on the back if 
he sees her inclined to do right’ (fl). i. 253), 
involved him in disputes with his profes- 
sional brethren. He quarrelled also with 
the corporation of Truro, and when that 
body attempted to revenge the lampoons he 
had written upon their fll management by 
planting a parish apprentice upon him, the 
doctor removed to Helstone ^November 
1779), leaving behind a characteristic letter : 

* Gentlemen, — ^Your blunderbuss has missed 
fire, — Yours, John Wolcot.’ He remained 
at Helstone and Exeter for the next two 
years, hut the success of some songs set 
to music by Jackson of Exeter, and of 
a small number of poems, with a * suppli- 
cating Epistle to the Reviewers,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1778, inclined him to 
abandon medicine and remove to the metro- 
polis. Another reason was his friendship 
with John Opie [q. v.], whose developing 
genius was now ready for the town, Wolcot 
first became acquainted with the young 
painter at the house of Mr. Zankwell at 
Mithian in 1775 (Bgase, CoUectanea Comttr 
hiensici)^ and instantly detected his abilities. 
He took him into his own house at Truro, 
provided all necessary material, and gave 
instruction and advice, and, when fully satis- 
fied with the genius of the artist, persuaded 
him to move to London in 1781. In the 
first instance there appears to have been an 
agreement between the two to share equally 
all profits made by the painter, and for a 
time they lived together in London, but after 
a quarrel separated, and were never again 


cordially united. The origin of the quarrel 
is sometimes attributed to Opie’s frank criti- 
cism of Wolcot’s paintings, but is more 
likely to have arisen owing to the painter, 
on becoming fashionable, refusing to carry 
out the arrangement as to profits. There is, 
however, no doubt that Opie’s immediate 
success in town was due to Wolcot, who in- 
troduced him to Mrs, Boscawen, and extolled 
his genius in verse. In 1782 appeared ^ Lyric 
Odes to the Royal Academicians by Peter 
Pindar, Esq., a distant relative of the Poet 
of Thebes and Laureat to the Academy.’ 
The instant success of this amusing criticism 
on the academicians and their works made 
Wolcot repeat the publication in 1783, 1785, 
and, with his * Farewell Odes ’ on the same 
subject, in 1786. Benjamin West [q. v.] 
was the especial butt of the poet’s humour, 
which was generally coarse, and not infre- 
quently profkne ; few of the academicians 
I escapea punishment at Peter’s hands. His 
higMy expressed appreciation of the land- 
scapes of Gainsborough and Richard Wilson 
[q. V.] proved his discrimination. 

In the first instance the lyric odes did 
not prove a source of profit, costing their au- 
thor some 40/. (Taylor JReeor^/s ^ my life^ 
L 228), but he soon discovered a more pay- 
ing ente^rise in ridiculing the private life 
of the king. The first of the five cantos of 
the ‘Lousiad, an heroi-comic poem/ ap- 
peared in 17^, and the last in 1795. In 
1787 the poet pursued the same fruitful sub- 
ject in ^ Ode upon Ode, or a Peep at St. 
James and Instructions to a celebrated Lau- 
reat, being a comic Account of the Visit of 
the Sovereign to Whitbread’s Brewery.’ In 
all these th^ productions, though the satire 
was coarse, it was often extreme^ humorous, 
and great sales were effected. Peter Pindar 
was well supplied with information as to the 
doings of the royal household ( Jbsdan, AsttKH 
biography, iL 264), and he described with 
much point the kin^s plainness of mind and 
body, his pride, his parsimony, and his man- 
nerisms of sp^h. On the other hand, the 
vic^ of the Prince of Wales were treat^ as 
rirtues in the ‘ Expostulato^ Od® ’ (ode iii.), 
and an obvious hid made for his favour by 
the poet. Whether or no ‘ the king as well 
as the nation delisted in the bard ’ (Haz- 
KTT, 8th Lecture, Comic Wrifere), 

the ^milar conception of royally was doubt- 
less affected by his writings. The queen 
seems by Peter’s confession to have checked 
Ms attentions by the action of her solicitor 
{cdeb^,Expostt^tory Odea), and the govern- 
ment attempted to secure silence by the be- 
stowal of a pension of 300/. (Jbsdan, Aufo^ 
Uographf, ii, This appears to have 
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been actually settled, Yorke acting as inter- 
mediary {lb.) But tke arrangement came 
abruptly to an end, owing to a difference of 
opinion as to tbe amount in question and 
the duties involved (Ti^TLOE, Records of my 
LifCj i. 228). Whether from fear of prosecu- 
tion or promise of pension, he certainly in 
1790 confined himself to smaller game, such 
as Sir Joseph Banks [q. v.], Sylvanus Urban, 
and James Bruce (1730-1794) [m v.], the 
African traveller. The same year he vented 
his opinions on social matters in a ‘ Howland 
for an Oliver,’ but he returned in 1792 to the 
king as a more profitable subject for ridicule, 
and his verses addressed to Pitt from this 
time forward he contrived to make as offen- 
sive AS possible. In 1793 he sold for an 
annuity of 250^. the copyright of his existing 
works to J. W alker, the publisher, and it was 
at the same time stipulated that the refusal 
of his future work should rest with the same 
publisher. Disputes and eventually litiga- 
tion arose with respect to the agreement, 
but the poet was completely successful, and 
the annuity was paid him to the end of his 
long life. 

After running a free course for twenty 
years the satirist was, however, to meet with 
more than his match. In vol. iv. art. xxvi. 

' of the * Anti- Jacobin ^ his ‘ Nil admirari, or a 
Smile at a Bishop,’ was savagely considered, 
and a review of the author’s life given, in 
which he was termed ^ this disgustful subject, 
the profligate reviler of his sovereign and 
impious blasphemer of his God.’ Peter was 
quite unable to stand his ground with Gif- 
ford, the savagery of whose ^ Epistle to P. 
Pindar ’ (1800, 4to) was equalled only by its 
dexterity [see Giitoed, William, 1756- 
18261. Wolcot was so infuriated that he 
sought a personal encounter with the author, 
lie two met in Wright’s shop in Piccadilly, 
18 Aug. 1800, when a scuffle took place, in 
which Wolcot was the aggressor, and un- 
doubtedly got the worst of it (cf. The Battle 
of the Bards by Mauritius Moomhine ; Peter^s 
JEsopy a St. Gileds JEkhgue, &c.) The com- 
monplace offensiveness of Peter’s ‘ Gut at a 
Cobbler’ fell flat. But Peter was by no 
means silenced. The resignation of Pitt ^ve 
him an opportunity of expressing his rejoic- 
ing in * Out at Last I or the Eallen Minister,’ 
1^1. Canning also was specially singled 
out for abuse. 

The appreciation once exhibited by the 
Prince of Wales, who is said to have had 
the poet’s proof-sheets forwarded to him 
before publication (Jbeban, Autobiography y 
ii. 274), was not continued by the prince as 
regent, and the indignant Peter in 1811 ex- 
presses his feelings in being thus forsaken 


in ^ Carlton House Fete, or the Disappointed 
Bard.’ In 1807 a charge was made against 
him by his landlady which appears to have 
been entirely groundless, as on his trial 
before Lord Ellenborough on 27 June 1807, 
the jury found for him without leaving the 
box {Trial of Peter Pindar for Crim. Co7u 
London, 1807). In Wolcot’s later years he 
was afflicted by failure of sight, and in May 
1811 was almost blind (Ckabb HoBiNsoir, 
Diary y vol. i.) ; he, however, still continued 
to write and publish. His last work was an 
*• Epistle to the Emperor of China,’ published 
in 1817 on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s un- 
fortunate embassy. Wolcot died on 14 Jan. 
1819 at Montgomery Cottage, Somers Town, 
and was buried on 21 Jan. in St. Paul’s 
Church, Oovent Garden, where by his own 
wish his coflSin was placed touching that of 
Samuel Butler (1612-1680) [q.v.], the author 
of * Hudibras.’ 

In appearance Wolcot was ‘ a thick squat 
man with a large dark and flat face, and no 
speculation in his eye.’ He possessed con- 
siderable accomplishments, being a fair 
artist and good musician, and, despite the 
character of his compositions, his friends 
described him as of a ^ kind and hearty dis- 
position.’ He was probably influenced in 
his writings by no real animosity towards 
royalty (Mbs. Bobikson, Memoirs, 1801, 
vol. iv.), and himself confessed that ‘the 
king had been a good suWect to him, and he 
a bad one to the king.’ BUs writings, despite 
their ephemeral interest, still furnish stock 
quotations. 

In London, he frequently changed his 
place of residence, living in 1793 in South- 
ampton Row, Covent Garden ; in 1794 at 
13 Tavistock Row, Ooveut Garden; at 
1 Chapel Street, Portland Place, in 1800; 
8 Delany Place, Camden Town, in 1802 ; in 
1807 he was at 94 Tottenham Court Road ; 
and he moved to Somers Town in 1816. 

There are at least eight portraits of Wol- 
cot by Opie, one of which is now in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London; one was 
engraved by 0. H. Hodges in 1787, and by 
G. Kearsley in 1788. A miniature on ivory, 
painted by W. E. Lethbri^tee? is iiow in the 
X^ational Portrait Gallery, London. Among 
other existing engravings maybe mentioned 
a bust in oval by Comer, in the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ (vol. xii.) ; half-length by Ridley, 
1792, in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine;’ bust 
as frontispiece to an edition of works in three 
volumes (1794) ; and bust by K. Mackensie to 
tbe fourth edition of ‘ Tales of the Hoy,’ 1798, 

The following is a list of Wolcot’s works : 
1. ‘ Poetical Epistle to Reviewers,’ London, 
1778, 4to. 2. ‘Poems Qu various Subjects/ 
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London, 1778, 4to. 3. ^ The Noble Cricketers/ 
4to. 4. ‘ Lyric Odes to the Hoyal Acad^ 
micians for 1782/ 1782, 4to. 5. ‘More Lyric 
Odes to the Royal Academicians for 1783/ 
1783, 4to. 6. ^ Lyric Odes for 1785/ 1785, 
4to. 7. ‘The I^usiad: an Heroi-comic 
Poem in Five Cantos,’ 1785-95, 4to. 8. ‘ Fare- 
well Odes to Academicians/ 1786, 4to. 9. ‘ A 
Congratnlatory Epistle to James Boswell,’ 
1786, 4to. 10. ‘ Bozzy and Piozzi, or the 
British Biographers/ 1786, 4to; 9th edit. 

1788, 11. ‘ Ode upon Ode, or a Peep at St. 
James/ 1787, 4to. 12, ‘ Instructions to a 
Celebrated Laureat/ 1787, 4to. 13. ‘An 
Apologetic Postscript to Ode upon Ode/ 1787 , 
4to. 14. ‘Brother Peter to Brother Tom 
[i.e, T. Wartonl/ 1788, 4to. 15. ‘Peteris 
Pension: a Solemn Epistle/ 1788, 4to. 
16. ‘ Sir Joseph Banks and the Emperor of 
Morocco/ 1788, 4to. 17. ‘ Peter’s Prophecy, 
or the President and Poet/ 1788, 4to. 
18. * Epistle to his Pretended Cousin Peter/ 
1788, 4to. 19. ‘Lyric Odes to the Acade- 
micians and Sulnects for Painters/ 1789, 4to. 
20. ‘ A Poetical jfepistle to a Falling Minister 

Pitt]/ 1789, 4to. 21. ‘Expostulatory 
Odes to a Great Duke and a Little Lord/ 

1789, 4to. 22. ‘A Benevolent Epistle to 
Sylvanus Urban/ 1790, 4to. 23. ‘A Row- 
land for an Oliver/ 1790, 4to. 24. ‘ Advice j 
to the Future Laureat,’ 1790, 4to. 25. ‘ A 
Letter to the Most Insolent Man Alive/ 1790, 
4to. 26, ‘ A Complimentary Letter to James 
Bruce, Esq., the Abyssinian Traveller/ 

1790, 4to. 27. ‘The foghts of Kings, or 
Loyal Odes to Disloyal Academicians/ 1791, 
4to. 28. ‘Odes to Mr. Paine, Author of 
“ Rights of Man,” ’ 1791, 4to. 29. ‘The ^ 
monstrance/ 1791, 4to. 30. ‘ A Commise- 
rating Epistle to James Lowther, Earl of 
Lonsdale,’ 1791, 4to. 31. ‘More Money, or 
Odes of Instruction to Mr. Pitt/ 1792. 32. ‘ The 
Tears of St. Margaret/ 1792, 4to. 33. ‘ Odes 
of Importance/ 1792, 4to. 34. ‘A Pair of 
Lyric Epistles to Lord Macartney and his 
Ship/ 1792, 4to. 35. ‘ Odes to Kien Long, 
Emperor of China,’ 1792, 4to. 36, ‘A 
Poetical . . . Epistle to Pope/ 1798, 4to. 
37, ‘Pathetic Odes to the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Dog Thunder/ 1794, 8vo. 38. ‘ Cele- 
bration, or the Academic Ihrocession to St. 
James/ 1794,4to. 39. ‘Hair-powder: a plain- 
tive Epistle to Mr. Pitt,’ 1795, 4to. 40. ‘ Pin- 
dariana,’ 1794, 4to. 41. ‘The Convention 
Bill : an Ode/ 1795, 4to. 42. ‘ The Gap ; a 
Satiric Poem,’ 1795, 4to. 43. ‘Th^ Royal 
Visit to Exeto/ 1795. 44. ‘ The Royal Tour 
and Weymouth Amusements,’ 1795, 4to. 
45. ‘ An Admirable Satire on Burke’s Ite- 
fence of his Pension,’ 1796, 4to. 46. ‘ One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety Six; a 


Satire/ 1797, 4to. 47. ‘An Ode to the livery 
of London,’ 1797, 4to. 48. ‘Picturesque Views 
with Poetical Allusions/ 1797, foL 49. ‘Tales 
of the Hoy/ 1 798, 4to. 50. ‘ Nil Admirari, or 
a Smile at a Bishop/ 1799, 4to. 51. ‘Lord 
Auckland's Triumph, or the Death of Crim. 
Con./ 1800, 4to. 52. ‘ Out at last, or the 
Fallen Minister/ 1801, 4to. 53. ‘ Odes to 
the Ins and Outs/ 1801, 4to. 54. ‘ Tears and 
Smiles,’ 1801, 8vo. 55. ‘ The Island of In- 
nocence/ 1802, 4to. 56 ‘Pitt and his Statue: 
an Epistle to the Subscribers,’ 1802, 4to. 

57. ‘The Middlesex Election/ 1802, 4to. 

58. ‘The Horrors of Bribery/ 1802, 4to. 

59. ‘Great Cry and Little Wool/ 1804, 4ta. 

60. ‘An Instructive Epistle to the Lord 
Mayor/ 1804, 4to. 61. ‘Tristia, orthe Sorrows 
of Peter/ 1806, 4to. 62. ‘ One more Peep at 
the Royal Academy,’ 1808. 63. ‘ The Fall of 
Portug^ or the Royal Exiles ; a Tragedy/ 
1808, 8vo. 64. ‘ A 'Solemn Epistle to 31rs. 
Clark,’ 1809, 4to. 65. ‘ Carlton House F6te, 
or the Disappointed Bard/ 1811 , 4to. 66. ‘ An 
Address to he spoken at the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre/ 1813, 4to. 67. ‘ Royalty Fog- 
bound, or the Perils of a Night/ 1814, 8vo. 
68. ‘The Regent and the Ki ng; a Poem/ 
1814, 8vo. 69. ‘ A most Solemn Epistle to 
the Emperor of China/ 1817, 4to. 

Editions of his collated works were pub- 
lished — Dublin, 1788, 1 voL; in 3 vols., 
Dublin, 1792, 12mo ; in 4 vols., London, 
1794-6, 8vo; in 5 vols., 1812, with a m^ 
moir and portrait ; and selections firom his 
works in 1824 and 1834, 12mo. 

Wolcot edited in 1799 the ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters ’ of Matthew Pillrin^n [q.v.], 4to. 
He left a quantity of unpublishw poems, 
some of which and a portion of his corre- 
spondence were sold on 17 May 1877 hy 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 

Wolcot had many imitators ; one, C. F. 
Lawler, wrote under riie same name; others, 
xmder very aiTnilnr names, such as ‘Peter 
Pindar jun./ ‘ Peter Pindar minimus,’ ‘Peter 
Hndar the elder/ ‘PetarPindar the younger’ 
(Brit, Mug, Cat,') 

[Annual Biograpiqr Obituary for 1820 
(the second part of this notice of Wolcot is by 
his nephew, Mr. Giddy) ; Ann. Reg. 1819, Chion. 
p. 115 ; European Mag. xii. 91 ; Gait, Mag. 
T.TCTcyTT. L 9B, 116; Bogffls’s lafe of Opie; 
Polwhele’s Tradition^ 1 . 74-80, ii. 513 ; Pol- 
whele’s TJnsexed Females, 1800, to which is 
attached a short and hostile account of Wolcot ; 
Redding’s Fifty Years* EecoUections, i, 256, ii, 
257 ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca 
nnbiensis; Boase’s CoUec^anea Oomubiensia; 
GeorgiMi Era, iii 378.] W. C-b, 

WOLF. [See also Wolfs, Wolff, 
Woolf, and Wotjlfjb.] 
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WOLF, JOSEF (1820-1899), animal 
painter, the eldest son of Anton Wolf, a 
iarmer and Hauptmann of Morz, near 
Miinstermayfield, m Ehenish Prussia, and 
his wife Elizabeth, was bom in Morz on 
21 Jan. 1820. He was educated at the school 
at Mettemich, and from very earliest days 
exhibited that lore of nature and its por- 
traiture that distinguished him throughout 
life, sparing no pains in the acq^uisition of 
subjects, and showing great ingenuity in im- 
provising drawing materials. After leaving 
school he worked some time on the farm, 
but at len^h his father was induced to let 
the ‘ bird-tool’ follow his natural bent, and 
he was apprenticed, when sixteen, for three 
years to the Gebriider Becker, lithographers 
at Coblenz, where he was soon employed 
as designer, principally^ of trade circulars. 
On the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
spent a year at home, and next accepted 
a temporaiT engagement as wine-gauger. 
He then, when unsuccessfully seeking work 
at Frankfort, made the acquaintance of 
Riippell, the traveller and ornithologist, 
from whom for the first time he received 
encouragement and an introduction to the 
naturalist Kaup at Darmstadt. Passing to 
that town, he obtained employment with a 
lithographer, and in his overtime worked for 
Kuppell, executing drawings for the ^Sys- 
tematische IJeberdcht der Vogel Nord-Ost- 
Afrikas.’ Subseq^uently getting work for 
Schlegel and Wulverhorst’s * Traits de Fau- 
connerie,’ he was able to give up lithography, 
and removed to Leyden to carry on the task. 
An attack of ague compelled his return 
about 1843 to Darmstadt, where he attended 
the art school, going in 1847 to study at 
the Antwerp academy. 

InFebruary 1848, affairs being unsettled on 
the continent. Wolf came to London, whither 
his fame had preceded him, and at once 
found employment at the British Museum, 
illustrating Eobert Gray’s ‘ Genera of Birds,’ 
and afterwards assisting Gould with his 
‘ Birds of Great Britain.” In 1849 his first 
picture for the academy, ^Woodcocks seek- 
ing Shelter,’ was accepted and hung on the 
line. His career as an illustrator now 
began, and he drew for the publications of 
the Zoological Sociel^, for ‘Ibis,’ and for 
many other works. Two books, though he 
did not write the text, may be considered 
specially his: ‘Zoological Sketches’ issued 
in two series, 1861 and 1867, and * Life and 
Habits of Wild Animals,’ with letterpress 
by D, G. Elliot (London, 1874, foL), which 
was reissued in 1882 as ‘ Wild Animals and 
Birds : their Haunts and Habits.’ In 1860 
he had taken a studio in Berners Street, 


thence he removed in 1874 to The Avenue, 
Fulham Koad (afterwards Boehm’s studio), 
but, finding this too far from the Zoological 
Gardens, went a few months later to the 
Primrose Hill studios, Fitzroylloa^ Regent’s 
Park, where he died unmarried on 20 April 
1899. ^ 

Of kindly genial nature and a keen sports- 
man, visiting Scotland and Norway to shoot, 
he had the greatest aversion to wanton 
slaughter in ‘ sport.’ He loved and studied 
his subjects, and his acquaintance with the 
habits and actions of wild animals from per- 
sonal observation enabled him to trace their 
forms upon canvas with a fidelity to nature 
that has never been excelled. In the opinion 
of Sir Edwin Landseer he was, ‘ without ex- 
ception, the best all-round animal painter 
that ever lived.’ 

[Palmer’s Life of J. Wolf, 1895, with por- 
trait, sketches, and a complete bibliography of 
his work; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Artist, May 1899.] 

B. B. W. 

WOLFE, ARTHUR, first Viscotnn? 
EIilwasden (1739-1803), lord chief justice 
of Ireland, bom on 19 Jan. 1738-9, was the 
son of John Wolfe of Forenaughts, co. Kil- 
dare, and of Mary, only daughter of William 
Philpot. He entered at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1766, and, having obtained a scholar- 
ship, graduated B.A. in 1760. He entered as 
a student at the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1766. He quickly 
ac(juired a considerable practice, and was ap- 
pomted a king’s counsel in 1778. Fiveyears 
later Wolfe entered the Irish House of Com- 
mons as member for Coleraine. He sub- 
sequently (1790) exchanged this seat for 
Jamestown, and in 1798 was returned for the 
city of Dublin and for Ardfert, but elected to 
sit for the city. In 1787, on the promotion 
of Hugh Oarleton [<j. v.] to the bench, Wolfe 
was appointed solicitor-general, and in 1789, 
on the elevation of JohnFitzGibbon [q. v.] to 
the Irish woolsack, he became attorney-gene- 
ral and was sworn a member of the privy 
council in Ireland. Wolfe retained the posi- 
tion of chief law officer of the crown for nine 
years, discharging its important duties in very 
difficult times with much ability. In recog- 
nition of his distinguished seirices in this 
office Wolfe’s wife was raised to the peerage 
of Ireland as Baroness Kilwarden in 1796. 
In July 1798, on the death of John Scott, 
lord Olonmell [g. v.], he was appoin];ed chief 
justice of the king’s bench and was created 
a peer by the title of Baron Kilwarden of 
Newlanis. In 1800, on the passing of the 
Act of Union, of which he was a convinced 
advocate, he was further advanced to the 
dignity of viscount, and created a peer of the 
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United Kingdom. On 23 July 1803, wliile 
driving with his daughter and a nephew from 
his country residence to Dublin Castle on 
the night of the Emmet insurrection, Wolfe’s 
carriage was stopped in Thomas Street by 
the rebels, and the chief justice and his 
nephew were barbarously murdered. It was 
said that Wolfe was mistaken by his mur- 
derers for Carleton, formerly chief justice of 
the common pleas, a judge of sterner cha- 
racter. Wolfe’s tenure of his high judicial 
office was brief and unmarked by any ex- 
ceptional qualities, but his humanity and 
moderation were conspicuous. His conduct 
in relation to the trial and conviction of 
Wolfe Tone by court-martial is well known, 
and be displayed consistently the dignity 
and respect for law which breathe in his 
dyin^ words, on hearing a desire expressed 
for instant retribution on his assailants: 

* Murder must be punished; bnt let no man 
suffer for my death but by the laws of my 
country/ 

Wolfe married Ann, daughter of William 
Ruxton of Ardee, co. Louth. A portrait of 
Wolfe is in the dining-hall of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was elected a vice- 
chancellor of Dublin University in 1802. 

[Webb’s Compendium; Wills’s Dlustrions 
Irishmen ; Madden’s United Irishmen ; Max- 
weE’s Irish Rebellion; Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches ; Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography, i. 120 ; 
Todd’s Graduates of Dublin University; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerages; Smyth’s Law Officers of 
Ireland ; Official Returns of Members of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 680, 684, 688.] C. L. F. 

WOLFE, CHARLES (1791-1823), poet, 
was bom at Blackball, ca Kildare, on 
14 Dec. 1791. He was one of a family of 
eleven children and the youngest of eight 
sons of Theobald Wolfe of Blackball, first 
cousin to Arthur Wolfe, first viscount Kil- 
warden [q. v.] Theobald Wolfe died when 
his son was but eight years old, and the 
was brought up in England by his momer, 
Frances, daughter of Rev. Peter Lombard, 
and was educated fi^t at Bath, and after- 
wards at the Abbey high school, Winches- 
ter. In 1809 he matriculated at Trinity 
Collie, Dublin, where he obtrined a scholar- 
ship in 1812, and gr^uated B.A. in 1614; 
and it is within the ei^ht years between his 
entrance at the university and Hs ordination 
in 1817 that the period of his j^tical activity 
is almost exclusively comprised. He also 
attained g:^t distinction in the college his^ 
torical society. It was in competition for 
the medals of this society that Wolfe’s talent 
for versification was first employed, and his 
poem on ^ Patriotism,’ and a more important 
one, ^ Jugurtha,’ written for the vice-chan- 


cellor’s prize, show considerable merit. 
Though his academic career was distin- 
guished, Wolfe declined to read for a fellow- 
ship, because he was unwilling to pledge 
himself to celibacy. In November 1817 
he took orders, being ordained for the curacy 
of BaEyclog, co. Tyrone, which after a few 
weeks he exchanged for the more important 
one of Donoughmore, in co. Down. Here 
he laboured assiduously and successfully for 
three years ; but the disappointment at the 
rejection of his addresses by the lady for 
whose sake he had abandoned the prospect 
of an academic career, acting on a constitu- 
tion never robust, quickly sowed the seeds 
of consumption. In 1821 he was compelled 
to abandon his work. After two years passed 
in a vain quest of health he removed to the 
Cove of Cork, where he died, aged 31, on 
21 Feb, 1823. He was buried in the ruined 
church of ClonmeL 

W'olfe is remembered almost solely for his 
ffimous lines on the burial of Sir John Moore. 
Their origin, and the many spurious claims 
put forward to their authorship, form an in- 
teresting chapter in literary history. Oriri- 
naUy published in the ‘ Newry Telegraph ’ 
on 19 April 1817, they had been for many 
years forgotten when the praises bestowed 
on them by Byron in January 1822 — ‘such 
an ode as only Campbell could have written,’ 
as reported by Medwin in his * Conversations ’ 
(ed. 1824, pp. 164-6) — drew general atten- 
tion to the elegy. Byron’s regretful repudia- 
tion of their authorship, and M^win’s hints 
that the stanzas were really by his hero, 
brought forward ftiends to justify Wolfe’s 
title and establish his fimie. It was clearly 
proved that the lines were written in 1816 
in the rooms of Samuel O’Sullivan, a college 
ftiend, their su^estion being immediately 
due to Wolfe’s perusal of Southey’s account 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register ’ of Sir 
John Moore’s death. After being handed 
about among Wolfe’s cdlege fiiends the lines 
were, thjoiM the Rev. Mark Perrin, pub- 
lished in the ‘Newry Telegraph,’ whence 
they were transferred to various journals, and 
printed in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in June 
1817 (i. 277). Notwithstandmg O’Sullivan’s 
testimony, confirmed by that ofother friends, 
several fictitious claims to the authorship of 
the poem were put forward. A curious ac- 
count of one of them, which ultimately 
proved to be a hoax, may be found in Richard- 
son’s ‘ Borderer’s Table Book,’ vol vii. In 
1841 the claim of one Macintosh, a parish 
schoolmaster, was put forward in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Advertiser’ ^d^ strongly supported. 
On this occasion the indignant remonstrances 
of Wolfe’s Mends were reinforced by the 
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letter fi^om Wolfe containing a copy of the 

stamas. This lettotras made by JoiSaAnater 

[q. T.l who was a friend of the poet, the sub- 
ject of a communication to the Eoyal Irish 
A^demj_ which set aU discussion as to the 
authenticity of Wolfe’s claim finaUy at r^t. 

the poetical achieTements of Wolfe fill 
but a few pages in the memorial Tolumes 
of semons, published in 
18^ by his friend John RusseU, archdeacon 
ofaogher. Exclusire of some boyish pro- 
auctions, they number no more than fifteen 
pieces, ^ of them written almost at random, 
•TOthout any id^ of publication, andpreserved 
^most by accident. These, however, present 
*e ^tentials of a poet of no mean^ order. 
The testimony of many contemporaries, affcer- 

impression 

which ks other ^cs convey, that the lines 
on the burial of Sir John Moore are not, as 
Ln f present^, a mere freak of in- 

tellect, but the ^t of a temperament and 
genius essentially poetic, 

[Russeirs Remains of the Rev. Charles Wolfe 
2 vols. 1825, 12mo, 4th edit. 1829, with a por- 

J J drawinlby 

. J. Rnssell; College Recollections, 1825 fpuh- 
hshed anonymously, but -written by the^Lv 
rf containing a Tirid sketch 

Wolfe Mder the name of ‘ Wafier ’) • TavloS 
University of Dnblin ; Brooke’s 
Recollections of the Irish Ciinrch, 1st ser • 
Tmi^tions of the Royal Irish AcLlemy ®aL 
^ 1 . ; letter published in 1^'ew Zealand ^blet 
^rch 1877, W^e Rev. Mark Perrin; article 
in New TwAlar,/! Re^ew, Hay 1 896, by 0. Litton 
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‘had been sent from Rome to 4 . ’ 

against her crown.’ Pm 
several years he was unable to enter the 
pale pd on 7 Dec. 1663 he deleS hi! 

• V affirming that hefear^ to 

th®*^*®* account of the dangers 
^etti^ the journey. In 1564 Pius V, iy a 
entrusted to Wolfe Md 

arrested and im- 
pmoned m Dublin Castle, the influence of 

beh^“fr.° exerted in his 

escaped to 

FSl- i 624) but m a short time returned 
again to Ireland. On 14 April 1677 Sfr 

f 24 March 1678 

formed the privy council that 
TO if had put to sea with 

Wolfe, and had captured an English shin 
whose crew had been handed oler to the 
mqumition (f6. p. 130 ). On 28 J,2e 



P^t{wnaw ^ C?. Litton 
November 1842, 
Mag. March 1826; Notes 

i^drf“C4j 

WOLFE, DAVID (d. 1678 f), panal 
^te m Deland, was bom in Limfflick 
Afer seven years spent in Rome, under the 
^id^ce of l^tius Loyola and Francis 

*^0 Jesuits 

ateut 1660 was rector of the couL at 
^ena, and about August 1660 returned to 
ecclesiastical affairs, 
endowed by the pope with the powers^ 
an apo^Hc I^te. He was C!ted 
to regulate pnbhc worship, and to keen nn 

^~<»tJo« with the^’cathoite ScS^ 
-He speedilv +i,„ ' 



Mj .TiuB J. V, as one of ho. 

eluef reatons for not sending representa- 
■tiTes to. the tounoil of Trent, thL WoEe 


1679 iroVi f Fitegeiidd (di 

1679) [q.v.], whose chaplain WoEe had been 
at one time, statmg that he would ‘be glad 

Sor+r' WoEe was 

shortD afterwards residing in Portugal, but 

aecming to another ac^t he enf!d his 

aK678 ’ *^® 

f« Marlyrs and Con- 

tei W8. pp. S2-8; Fole/sffist. of the 
■^PP®“d«d Catalogue of 
P- 2; Lenihan’s Hist, of 
Dmenck, 1866, pp. 662-4; Original Letters 

t“ .‘^^“•^“'tion of the Hist, of the 
Chnr^ in Deland, 1851, pp. 128-9 171 2 ■ 

Church Hist! 

1861,1.184.] E.I.C. 

WOLp:, JAMES (1727-1769), major- 
gOTwal, tern on 2 Jan. 1727 (22 DAc. l'726 
0.&) atthe-wmage, Westerham, Kent, was 

^7 Henrietta 

^hose portrart was painted by Thomas 
Hu^on; Cat. TMrd Lorn Lhib. Ho. 
^), daughtCT of Edward Thompson of 
M^dm, Yorkshire. Of Edward WoEe’s 
tattler there is no Dace, but his grandfather 
M said to have been Captain Gewge WoEe, 

L?melf °“®i«f, ^ defenders of 

1661, and who belonged to a 
I or^mally Welsh, but long 4ttl edin 
I Deland (Wei9ht, p. 4). 
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Born in 1685, Edward Wolfe was eom- 
missioned as second lieutenant of marines on 
10 March 1701-3. He served in the Nether- 
lands under Marlborough, and in Scotland 
during the rebellion of 1715. He was adju- 
tant-general in the expedition to Oartha- 
gena m 1740. On his return he was made 
inspector of marines. On 25 April 1745 he 
was given the colonelcy of the 8th foot, and 
on 4 June he was promoted major-general. 
He was employed for a short time under 
Wade during the rebellion of that year. He 
died, a lieutenant-general, on 26 March 1759, 
six months before his son. ‘ Extremely up- 
right and benevolent,’ he seems to have had 
no great force of character. 

The childhood of James Wolfe was spent 
at Westerham in a house now known as 
Quebec house, which his parents took soon 
after his birth, and there he began a lifelong 
friendship with George Warde of Squerries 
Court. About 1737 his family removed to 
Greenwich, and he was sent to a ^hool | 
there, kept by the Bev. Samuel Swinden. | 
In July 1740 he persuaded his father to let 
him go with him to the West Indies ; but he 
fell m before the expedition started, and was 
left behind. 

On 3 Nov. 1741 he was given a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in his father’s re- 
giment of marines, then numbered the 44th 
loot. Erom this he passed, on 27 March 1742, 
to an ensigncy in the 12th foot (Durouxe’s), 
with which he embarked for Flanders a 
month afterwards. He was quartered at Ghent 
till February 1743, and then set out with the 
army on a long march to the Main. He 
soon found * my strength is not so great as I 
imagined ; ’ and he snared a horse with h^ 
brother Edward, an ensign in the same regi- 
ment. 

At the battle of Bettingen on 27 June the 
regiment was in the middle of the first line, 
and was the one which snffered moat. 
Wolfe wrote an excellent account of the 
battle to his father as soon as he had re- 
covered from illness, brought on by fatigue. 
He was act^ adjutant, though only six- 
teen, and his horse was shot ; ^ so I was 
obliged to do the duty of an adjutant all that 
and the next day on foot, in a pair of heavy 
boots.’ He was commissioned as adjutant 
on 2 July, and promoted lieutenant on the 
14th. 

He spent the winter of 1743-4 at Ostend 
with his regiment. On 8 June 1744 he ob- 
tained a company in the 4th foot (Barrers), 
and served with it in the futile campaign of 
that year, under Wade. In October he lost 
his brother, * an honest and a good lad he 
was now the only child of his parents. He 


was in garrison at Ghent during the winter, 
and his regiment did not join the army till 
after the battle of Fontenoy. On 13 *June 
1745 he was appointed brigade-major, and 
for the next three years he served on the 
staff. In September he accompanied the re- 
giments which were recalled to England, 
and sent to join Wade at Newcastle, to 
oppose the advance of the young Pretender. 

After the retreat of the latter from Berby, 
Wade’s army marched under Hawley upon 
Stirling, and was beaten at Falkirk. Wolfe 
was present, and afterwards went with the 
anny to Aberdeen. Boring their stay there 
he was sent by Hawley to Mrs, Gordon, 
whose house Hawley was occupying, and she 
has left a vivid but not quite trustwortby 
account of his visits and of the plunder of 
her property {JLym in Mourning, iii. 169, &c.) 

He was on the staff at Culloden, and de- 
scribed the battle in a letter next dby, but 
said nothing of his own share in it. His 
regiment was the one which suffered most, 
losing one-third of its men. According to 
an often-repeated story, Wolfe was told by 
the Buke of Cumberland, after the battle, to 
shoot a wounded highlander, ^ who seemed 
to smile defiance of them ; ’ he refused, and 
from that day declined in the duke’s favour 
{Anti-Jacobin Meview, 1802, p- 125). This 
last statement is cextainly unfounded, and 
the rest perhaps equally so. Wolfe’s name 
was not mentioned in the earliest version 
of the story, which is to be found in a letter 
from the R^. James Hay of Inverness to 
Bishop Forbes. His authority for it is, ‘ It 
was told by the sogars.’ The highlander 
was Charles Fraser of Inverallochy (Zyon in 
Mourning, ii. 305, iii. 56; MA0s:EN2aDB, JECist, 
of the Frasers of Lovat, p. 515). Among 
* Cumberland Pap^ ’ at Windsor there 
are several letters to him, probably found 
his body at Culloden. 

Wolfe went back to the Netherlands in 
January 1746-7, and was brigade-major of 
Mordaunffs brigade in the campaign which 
followed. He was wounded at Laeffelt, and 
is said to have been jpersonally thank^ by 
the duke for his services, fie went home 
for the winter, but rejoined the army in 
March, and remained till the end of the year 
with the troops qua^red near Breda to 
guard the Butch fipontier. On his return to 
England he saw a good deal of Miss Eliza- 
beth Lawson, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, and the niece of General 
Mordaunt, his late brigadier. He formed a 
strong attachment for her, but his parents 
were adverse, «tnd the lady herself refused 
him. At the end of four years he gave up 
hope. She died unmarried in March 1759. 
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On 5 Jan. 1748-9 he obtained a majority in 
the 20th foot (Lord George Sackville’s), and 
joined it at Stirling early in February. The 
lieutenant-colonel, Cornwallis, went to Nova 
Scotia soon afterwards as governor, and 
Wolfe had command of the regiment except 
when the colonel was present. This had its 
drawbacks : ^ My stay must be everlasting ; 
and thou know^st, HaI, how I hate compul- 
sion^ (2 April 1749). The regiment was 
sent to Glasgow in March, and to Perth in 
November. Lord Bury became colonel of it 
there, and on 20 March 1749-60 Wolfe w^ 
given the lieutenant-colonelcy. He felt his 
responsibility as ‘ a military parent ’ not yet 
twenty-three, and was at great pains to set 
a good example. But the monotony soon 
fretted him : ‘ The care of a regiment of foot 
is very heavy, exceeding troublesome, and 
not at all the thing I delight in ’ (6 Nov. ] 
1761). The climate tried him, for he needed 
sunshine for health; and Hhe change of 
conversation, the fear of becoming a mere 
ruffian . . . proud, insolent, and intolerable,’ 
made him wish to get away from the regi- 
ment from time to time. 

Besides this, he had a strong desire to make 
good the deficiencies of his education. He took 
lessons in mathematics and Latin while he 
was at Glasgow, and he wanted to go abroad 
for a year or two to perfect himseK in French, 
and at the same time study artillery and en- 
gineering. But the Duke of Cumberland 
refused him leave, saying, not unreasonably, 
that a lieutenant-colonel ought not to be 
absent from his regiment for any consider^ 
able time. ^This is a dreadful mistake,’ 
Wolfe wrote, *and, if obstinately pursued, 
will disgust a number of good intentions, 
and preserve that prevailing ignorance of 
military affairs that has been so fatal to us 
in all our undertakings’ (9 June 1761). 
Baulked of his purpose, he spent the winter 
of 1760-1 in London dissipations, which in- 
jured his health. He rejomed his regiment 
at Banff in ApriL In September they went 
to Inverness, and in May 1752 to Fort 
Augustus. He formed a friendship with 
Mrs. Forbes of Culloden, danced with the 
daughter of Macdonald of K^poch, and tried 
to capture Macpherson of Oluny, who was I 
still hiding in Ids own country (Wrioht, 
p, 310), He made the best of to ' exile,’ 
taking plenty of exercise, for he was a keen 
sportsman, and reading much. He recom- 
mended ‘L’Esprit des Lois’ to his friend 
Eickson, and found * Thucydides’ (in a French 
version) ‘a most incomparable book.’ 

Eick^n was then m Nova Scotia, and 
Wolfe took great interest in Ms accounts of 
that country, foreseeing that much would 


happen there in the next war with France. 
For the desultory frontier warfare which 
was going on, he said : ^ I should imagine 
that two or three independent highland com- 
panies might be of use ; they are hardy, in- 
trepid, accustomed to a rough country, and 
no great mischief if they fall’ (9 June 1751). 

In June 1762 he got leave of absence, and 
after paying a visit to his uncle, Major 
Walter Wolfe, in Dublin, he was allowed to 
go to Paris in October. He remained there 
till March 1763, taking daily lessons in 
French, riding, fencing, and dancing, but 
seeing a good deal of the court and society. 
He asked leave to attend a French camp of 
exercise in the summer, and hoped to see 
I something of the Prussians and Austrians ; 
but he was recalled to the regiment owing to 
the sudden death of the major. 

The summer was ^ent in road-making on 
Loch Lomond. In September the regiment 
left Scotland for Dover, and for the next 
four years it was q[uartered in the south of 
England. In the winter of 1764-5 it was 
at Exeter, and Wolfe wrote : * I have danced 
the officers into the good graces of the Jaco- 
bite women hereabouts.’ A year later it was 
at Canterbury, preparing to take the field in 
case of invasion, and Wolfe issued his ad- 
mirable ^ instructions for the 20th regiment 
(in case the French land) ’ on 15 Dee. 1765. 
He was often severe both on officers and 
men, but at this time he wrote : ‘ We have 
. , . some incomparable battalions, the like of 
which cannot, I’ll venture to say, be found 
in any army,’ and his own was one of them. 
Men of rank who wished to learn soldiering 
elected to serve in it. W olfe had introduced 
a system of manoeuvres wMch continued in 
use long after his death (see p. 18 of Ma- 
nauvrea for a Battalion of Infantry, pub- 
lished in 1766), and had a wide reputation 
as a regimental officer. It seems to have 
been in reply to some mention of tMs by his 
mother that he wrote to her : ^ I reckon it a 
very great misfortune to tMs country that 
I, your son, who have, I know, but a very 
moderate capacity, and some degree of dili-' 
gence a little above the ordinary run, should 
be thought, as I generally am, one of the 
best officers of my rank in the service’ (8 Nov. 
1756). But he did not strike others as 
diffident : ‘ the world could not expect more 
from Mm than he thought Mmself capable of 
performing’ (Walpole, George II, ii. 240). 

He had hopes of the colonelcy^ of the 20th 
when it became vacant in April 1766, but 
it was ^ven to PMlip Honeywood, and, 
when again vacant in May- 1766, to William 
Kingsley. It was as * Kingsley’s ’ that the 
regiment fought at Minden. In February 
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1757 Wolfe accepted the post of q^uarter- 
master-general in Ireland, which was nsuaJly 
held oy a colonel, in the hope of obtaining 
that rank j hut he was still judged too young. 
The appointment (which he resigned in 
January 1758) did not take him away from 
his regiment, to which a second battalion 
was added in the spring of 1757. It 
was then stationed in Dorset, and a few 
months before part of it had been sent to 
Gloucestershire under Wolfe, on account of 
riots. He shared the general discontent at 
the mismanagement of affairs at this time : 

^ We are the most egregious blunderers in 
war that ever took the hatchet in hand' 
(17 July 1756) ; ‘ this country is going fast 
upon its ruin by the paltry projects and 
more ridiculous execution of those who are 
entrusted ’ (undated). He begged his mother 
to persuade the general (his father) to con- 
tribute all he can possibly afford towards the 
defence of the island — retrenching, if need 
he, his expenses, moderate as they are' 
(23 Feb. 1757). 

At the end of June 1767 Pitt entered on 
his great administration, and in September 
an expedition was sent against Rochefort at 
his instance. The trog^s were commanded 
by Wolfe’s friend, Sir John Mordaunt [q. v.] 
Bath battalions of the 20th went, and Wolfe 
was made quartermaster-general of the 
force. It arrived off the French coast on 
20 Sept., and remained there ten days, 
effecting nothing except the occupation of 
the lie d’Aix. Wolfe came home very in- 
dignant : *• We blundered most egregiously 
on all sides — sea and land ' (24 Oct.) ; ‘ this 
public could not do better tl^ dismiss six 
or eight of ns from the service. JNTo seal, no 
ardour, no care and concern for the good 
and honour of the country ' (17 Oct.) Hiere 
was much to be said on the other side, and 
it is doubtful if a landing would have fared 
better than that of Tollemache in 1694 (see 
JReport of the Court of Inquiry^ 1768, 
Wolfe’s evidence is given at pp. 28-^1 and 
46-8; cf. Mimoires de Luynes^ xvi. 189, 
201). But Wolfe held that in such cases 
^ the honour of our country is to have some 
weight, and that in particidar circumstances 
and times the loss of a thousand men is 
rather an advantage to a nation than other- 
wise, seeing that gallant attempts raise its 
reputation and make It respectable; whereas 
the contrary appearances sink the credit of 
a country, ruin the troops, and create in- 
finite uneasiness and di^ntent at home' 
(5 Nov.) 

In the same lettmr he says: am not 

sorry that 1 went ; one may always pick up 
something useful from amongst the nwMSt 


fatal errors ; ’ and he went on to develop the 
lessons he had learnt. He profited, too, in 
another way. Hia own zeal and ardour had 
been conspicuous, and the admiral, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, gave the king a good opinion 
of him. He made him brevet colonel on 
21 Oct.; and afterwards said to Newcastle: 

‘ Mad, is he ? then I hope he will bite some 
others of my generals’ (Wsioht, p. 487). 
Above all, Pitt welcomed evidence that the 
failure of the expedition was due to faults of 
execution, not of conception, and he marked 
Wolfe as a man to be employed. He was, 
in fact, as Walpole said, ‘formed to execute 
the designs of such a master as Pitt.’ 

On 7 Jan. 1758 he was summoned ftom 
Exeter to London, and made the journey, 
170 miles, in thirty-two hours. He was 
offered the command of a brigple in the 
force which was to be sent against Louia- 
bourg, and he accepted; ‘though I know the 
very passage threatens my life, and that my 
constitution must be utterly mined and un- 
done' (12 Jan.) His letter of service as 
brigadier in America was dated 23 Jan. He 
embarked on 12 Feb. and reached Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on 8 May. On the 28th the 
expedition left Halifax, the fleet commanded 
by Boscawen; the land forces, consisting of 
more than eleven thousand regulars and five 
hundred provincials, by Jeffrey (afterwards 
Baron) Amherst [q. v.] Lomsbouig was 
sighted on 1 June, but for a week the 
weather prevented a landing. On the 8th, 
at dawn, the boats rowed tor the shore of 
Gabarus Bay in three divisions, two of which 
were meant to distract the attention of the 
enemy. The third, under Wolfe, was to 
force a landing at Freshwater Gove, a cres- 
cent-shaped b^h a quarter of a mile long, 
with rocjks at each end. Wolfe had twelve 
companies of grenadiers, 650 light infantry, 
Fraser’s regiment of Higblanders, and some 
New England rangers. &e cove wasguarded 
by nearly a thousand French troops, behind 
intrenchments and abatis, and eight guns in 
masked batteries swept the beach and the 
approaches. These guns opened fire 
the boats at dose range, and with such effect 
that Wolfe signalled to retire; but some of 
the boats that were less exposed kept on, 
and landed their men on the rocks at one 
end- Wolfe followed with the rest, and, 
^mbing the cliff, stormed the nearest battery 
with the bayonet. One of the other divisions 
landed soon afterwards at the other end of 
the beach, and the French, fearing they wodd 
be- cut off ficom thehr fortress, left their in- 
trenclnnents and fled. Hie British loss was 
only 109. 

The si^e of Louisbouig followed. Wolfe 
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was sent round the harbour with twelve 
hundi*ed men to occupy the Lighthouse 
point, and there he made batteries which 
lired on the ships in the harbour, and on the 
island battery which guarded the entrance. 
By the end of a fortnight the island battery 
was silenced, and on the 26th Wolfe re- 
joined the main force in front of Louisbourg. 
fie took the leading part in the later stages 
of the siege. Walpole, though prejudiced 
against him, wrote (7 Feb. 1769) that he had 
‘ great merit, spirit, and alacrity, and shone 
extremely at Louisbourg.’ 

On 26 July the garrison, numbering 5637 
soldiers and sailors, surrendered. There was 
great joy in England, but Wolfe was ill- 
satisfied: * Our attempt to land where we 
did was rash and injudicious, our success 
unexpected (by me) and undeserved. . . . 
Our proceedings in other respects were as 
slow and tedious as this undertaking was 
ill-advised and desperate. . . . We lost time 
at the siege, still more after the siege, and 
blundered from the beginning to the end of 
the campaign’ (1 Dec. 1758). He pressed 
Amherst either to make an attempt on Que- 
bec, late as it was, or to send help to Aber- 
crombie, who had been repulsed at Ticon- 
deroga : ‘ if nothing further is to be done, I 
must desire leave to quit the army ’ (8 Aug.) 

Amherst himself went to reinforce Aber- 
crombie, and Wolfe was sent with three 
battalions to destroy the French fishing 
settlements in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
BLe then went home, as he considered Ligo- 
nier, the commander-in-chief, had authorised 
him to do at the end of the campaign. In 
a farewell letter to Amherst he strongly ad- 
vised ‘ an offensive daring kind of war,’ and 
added, ‘ if you will attempt to cut up New 
France by the roots, I will come back with 
pleasure to assist’ (30 Sept.) Orders were 
sent out for him to remain in America, but 
they came too late. He found them at 
Louisbourg on his return next year, and 
obsolete as they then were, he sent a hot 
reply to the secretary at war. He would 
have had to spend the winter at Halifax 
under the orders of Charles Lavrrence {d, 
1760) [q. V,], who had been junior to him, but 
had been made colonel and brigadier a month 
before him. * Though a very worthy man ’ 
(and many years older), yet rather than sub- 
mit to this, ^ I should certainly have desired 
leave to resign my commission; for as I 
neither ask nor expect any favour, so I never 
intend to submit to any ill-usage whatso- 
ever^ (6 June 1759: GmU Mag. February 
1888, p. 139). 

He reachj^ Ei^lamd on 1 Nov., and joined 
the 2nd battalion of the 20th at Salis- 


bury. It had been made a separate regi- 
ment, the 67th, and the colonelcy of it had 
been pven to him on 21 April. He would 
have uked a cavalry command with the army 
in Germany — which would only have 
brought him the mortification of Minden— 
but failing this, he wrote to Pitt offering his 
services in America, ‘particularly in the 
River St. Lawrence, if any operations are 
to be carried on there’ (22 Nov.) By 
Christmas it was settled that he should 
command the force to be sent up the St. 
Lawrence against Quebec, while Amherst 
advanced on Montreal by way of Lake 
Champlain, and Prideaux on Niagara. His 
chief staff officers were to be men of his own 
choice, Guy Carleton and Isaac Barr6 [q. v.]; 
and he was given the rank of major-general 
in America on 12 Jan. 1759. Being ‘ in a 
very bad condition, both with the gravel and 
rheumatism,’ he spent some time at Bath, 
and became engaged to Katharine, daughter 
of Robert Lowther, and sister of Sir James 
Lowther (afterwards first Earl of Lonsdale). 
Before starting for America he dined with 
Pitt and Temple, and after dinner he is said 
to have drawn his sword and broken out 
‘into a strain of gasconade and bravado’ 
which shocked them (Stanhope, iv. 153). 
He had not taken much wine, but for such 
a man Pitt was a powerful stimulant ; and 
the temperament which made him write of 
himself six months later as ‘ a man that 
must necessarily be ruined ’ (30 Aug.) was 
sure to have its moments of intoxication. 
Nelson, whom Wolfe resembled in so many 
points, was similarly tempted, as Welling- 
ton’s account of their one interview shows. 

On 17 Feb. he left Spithead in the flag- 
ship of Admiral Saunders, the new naval 
commander-in-chief, and arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on 30 April. In the beginning 
of June the expedition left Louisbourg, and 
on the 27th the troops landed on the Isle of 
Orleans, which is four miles below Quebec, 
They numbered nearly nine thousand men, 
and consisted of ten battalions, forming 
three brigades under Robert Monckton [q.v.J, 
George Townshend (afterwards first Marquis 
Townshend) [q. v.], and J ames Murray (1726 ?- 
1794) fq. v.J, three companies of grenadiers 
from the Louisbourg garrison, three com- 
panies of light infantry, and six companies of 
N ew England rangers. Quebec was stronlgly 
fortified, mounted more than a hundr^ 
guns, and had, a garrison of two thousand 
men, while fourteen. thousand mor^ (besides 
a thousand Indians) were intaren^ed at 
Beauport, on the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence, immediately below tbe town. But of 
the whole number only two thousand were 
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regulars ; and Wolfe wished * for nothing so 
much as to fight’ them on fairly eq[ual 
terms. 

On 30 June he occupied Point Levi, on 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence, with 
one brigade. This allowed the fleet to move 
up into the basin of Quebec, and on 12 July 
batteries near Point Levi began to bombard 
the town. On the 9th Wolfe had trans- 
ferred his two other brigades from the Isle 
of Orleans to a camp on the left bank, 
separated from the French camp only by the 
Montmorenei. Here his guns were* able to 
enfilade some of their intrenchments ; but 
though he had tempted them by dividing 
his forces, the French would not attack him, 
but confined themselves to skirmishes and 
Indian warfare. On his first arrival Wolfe 
had issued a manifesto informing the Cana- 
dian peasantry that they woiild be un- 
molested if they took no part in the contest, 
but finding that they helped to harass his 
troops, he retaliated by burning their settle- 
ments. 

In the night of 18 July two English fid- 
gates and some smaller vessels passed the 
batteries of Quebec and ran up the St. Law- 
rence. Wolfe joined them and carefully 
reconnoitred the Left bank above the town. 
He found it well guarded and very diflBcult 
to land on, and, as troops landed might be 
beaten before they could be supported from 
below, bethought the attempt too hazardous. 

On 31 July he made an attack upon the 
east end of the camp at Beauport. It was 
begun by troops brought over from Point 
Levi and the Isle of Orleans, and was to be 
supported by those on the left bank, who 
were to cross the Montmorenei by a ford 
below the falls. A redoubt was tien, but 
the grenadiers, who headed the attack, 
hurried on in disorder against a stronger 
p^ition without waiting for their supports. 
They were repulsed ; and as the operation 
depended on ^e tide, it had to be given up, 
with a loss of more than four hunfied men. 
Wolfe blamed the grenadiers, who ‘could 
not suppose that they alone could beat the 
French army; ’ but he also blamed himself 
for putting too many men into boats, ‘ who 
' might have been landed the day before and 
mlghfhave crossed the ford with certainty’ 
(;30Aug.) 

Immediate after this check Brigadier 
Murray was sent np the St. Lawrence with 
twelve hundred men, to assist in the de- 
struction of the French flotilla, and try to 
get n«?ws Amherst. He learnt that Am- 
herst was still at Crown Point, so that 
little help was to be had from him during 
the f^w weeks that the fleet could remain 


in the St. Lawrence. By this time Wolfe s 
incessant activity, with anxiety and the heat 
of the weather, had overtaxed ‘a body un- 
equal (as Burke said) to the vigorous and 
enterprising soul that it lodged 5’ in the 
latter part of August he was laid up with 
fever, and was suffering much. ‘I know 
perfectly well,’ he said to the doctor, ‘ you 
cannot cure my complaint ; but pray make 
me up so that I may he without pain for a 
few days, and able to do my duty ; that is 
all I want ’ (Wbtght, p. 543). 

Hitherto he had taken his own course, but 
he now thought it best to consult his briga- 
diers. He suggested three different methods 
of attack upon the French camp, but the 
brigadiers were against them all, and were 
of opinion that ‘ the most probable method 
of st r iking an effectual blow is to bring the 
troops to the south shore, and to carry the 
operations above the town.’ Wolfe ac- 
quiesced. He wrote to the admiral, ‘My 
ul state of health hinders me from executing 
my own plan ; it is of too desperate a nature 
to order others to execute ’ (30 Aug .) ; and 
at once made arrangements with him to 
carry out their recommendation. The 
Montmorenei camp was abandoned ; more 
ships were sent up the river, and 3,6()0 men 
were marched up the right bank, and were 
embarked in them on 5 Sept. 

The proposal of the brigadiers was that 
they should land on the left bank, some- 
where above Cap Rou^, which is eight 
miles above Queb^, perhai» at two points 
simultaneously (^Addit MS, 32895, fol. 
91). On 8 Sept, orders were issued accord- 
ingly. Some of the vessels were to go to 
Point au Tremble, ten miles higher up, and 
make a feint there, while five battalions 
were to be thrown ashore nearer to Cap 
Rouge, Bad weather caused the postpone- 
ment of this attempt. Wolfe was not 
hopeful of it, and wrote next day to Lord 
Holdemess : ‘ I am so fSar recovered as to do 
business, but my constitution is entirely 
ruined, without the consolation of having 
done any considerable service to the state, 
or without any prospect of it.’ Montcalm, 
the French commander, had detached a 
corps of three thousand men to Cap Rouge 
to oppose a landing; and even if the landing 
were accomplished, the Cap Rouge river and 
several miles of woody country would still 
lie between the British and Quebec, and 
would give Montcalm time to bring up re- 
inforcem^ts. 

By the lOfeh Wolfe had formed a new 
plan, the very audacity of which had its 
charm. He chose a landing-place, the 
‘ Anse duFoulon,’ now called Wolfe’s Cov€[, 
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only a mile and a half above Quebec. The 
wooded cliffs were so high and steep that, 
as Montcalm had said, ‘a, hundred men 
posted there would stop their whole army ' 
(Paekbtan, ii. 276); but it was the more 
likely to be left Hi-guarded, especially after 
Wolfe’s demonstrations higher up, and it 
was a point on which he could quickly con- 
centrate all his troops. ‘This alteration of 
the plan of operations was not, I believe, 
approved of by many beside himself. It had 
been proposed to him a month before, when 
the first ships passed the town, and when it 
was entirely defenceless and unguarded, but 
Montmorency was then his favourite scheme, 
and he rejected it. He now laid hold of it 
when it was highly improbable he should 
succeed from every circumstance that had 
happened since ; ’ so wrote Admiral Holmes, 
the commander of the up-stream squadron, 
on the 18th (Addit, MS. 32895, fol. 449). 

The admiral was not alone in his dispo- 
sition to find fault. Townshend had written 
to his wife on the 6th ; ‘ I never served so 
disagreeable a campaign as this , . . General 
W ofrs health is but very bad. His general- 
ship in my opinion is not a bit better.’ Mur- 
ray wrote a month afterwards : ‘ His orders 
throughout the campaign shows little sta- 
bility, stratagem, or fixt resolution ’ (Ilist, 
MSS, Comm. 11th Rep. pt. iv. pp. 309 and j 
316). When Wolfe issued his final orders 
on the morning of 12 Sept., the three 
brigadiers sent Mm a joint letter, request- 
ing ‘as distinct orders as the nature of 
the tMng wiU admit of, particularly [as] 
to the place or places we are to attack. 
This circumstance (perhaps very decisive) 
we cannot learn from the public orders,’ 
Such a step implies rather strained rela- 
tions. Wolfe wrote to Monckton in reply, 
telling him the place, which he had indicated 
xo him the day before, and adding: ‘It is 
not a usual thing to point out in the public 
orders the direct spot of our attack, nor for 
any inferior officers not charged with a 
particular duty to ask instructions upon 
that point. I had the honour to inform you 
to-day that it is my duty to attack the 
French army. To the best of my knowledge 
and abilities I have fixed upon that spot 
where we can act with the most force, and 
are most likely to succeed. If I am mis- 
taken I am Sony for it, and must be answer- 
able to his ma-jesty and the public for the 
consequences ’ {Addit, MS, 32896, fol. 92). 

After dark seventeen hundred men entered 
the boats, and at 2 A.ir., when the tide had 
turned, they drcmped down the river to the 
point chosen. The light infantry climbed 
the clifi% and drove away the guard, which 


was not on the alert; the others quickly 
followed, Wolfe among them. The up- 
stream squadron had drifted down after the 
boats, and the troops that had been left on 
board were soon landed. Other troops had 
marched up the right bank from Point Levi, 
and were ferried across. By daybreak 4,500 
men with two guns were on the heights 
above Quebec. Meanwhile theline-of-battle 
ships had been cannonading the French 
camp at Beauport, and boats filled with 
sailors and marines had threatened a landing 
there with such success that when Mont- 
calm first heard the British were on shore 
above the town he took it for a feint. 

As soon as he knew the truth he decided to 
engage them with all the troops he could 
collect, before they could entrench themselves. 
But besides the detachments he had made to 
Cap Rouge and to Montreal, a great many of 
his men had deserted by this time, and some 
were detained by the governor in the camp. 
Montcalm was only able to muster a force 
about equal to the English in number, and 
far inferior in quality (Paekman, ii. 298). 

‘The officers and men will remember what 
their country expects from them, and what 
a determined body of soldiers are capable of 
doing against five weak battalions, mingled 
with a disorderly peasantry. The soldiers 
must be attentive to their officers, and reso- 
lute in the execution of their duty.’ These 
were the last words of Wolfe’s last order, 
anticipating the signal of Trafalgar. His 
aim was not to entrench, but ‘to bring the 
French and Canadians to battle,’ and he had 
led his men forward to the plains of Abra- 
ham, an open tract within a mile of Quebec* 
They were drawn up with six battalions in 
first line facing Quebec, two covering the 
left fiank, and one in reserve. One had been 
left to guard the landing-place. After some 
skirmisning Montcalm attacked in three 
columns about 10 a.m. These columns were 
allowed to come within forty paces, then 
the British first line shattered them with 
its fire, and charged. 

Wolfe went forward to some high ground 
on the right, where he. had an advanced 
post of the Louisbourg grenadiers much ex- 
posed to the enemy’s sharpshooters. He 
had already been hit twice, and here a third 
bullet struck him in the breast. With the 
help of two or three grenadiers he walked 
about a hundred yards to the rear, and then 
had to lie down. ‘ Don’t grieve for me,’ he 
said to one of them ; ‘ I shall be happy in a 
few minutes. Take care of yourself, as I 
see you are wounded.’ He asked eagerly 
how the battle went, and some officers who 
came up told him that the French had givea 
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■way everywhere, and were being* pursued 
to the walls of the town. According to one 
eye-witness, he * raised himself up on this 
news and smiled in my face. “ 2^ow,” said 
he, I die contented,” and from that instant 
the smile never left his face till he died * 
(13 Sept. 17o9; English Hist. Eeview, xii. 
763). Others add that he sent an order to 
the reserve battalion to cut off the French 
retreat by the bridge over the St. Charles 
(Kijox, ii. 79 ; cl J^otes and Queries, 6 Nov. 
1897). 

He had had^ a presentiment of his fate, 
which made him the night before take a 
miniature of Mias Lowther from his breast, 
and hand it over to his old schoolfellow, 
Commander John Jervis (^erwards Lord 
St. Vincent), to be restored to her. It was 
perhaps this feeling that prompted him to 
murmur the lines of Gray’s * Elegy’ as the 
boats dropped down the St. Lawrence, and 
to say, ‘I would rather be the author of 
that piece than take Quebec ’ (Professor E. E. 
Morris in EngL Sist. Rev* xv. 125-9 gives 
some reason to think that this occurred 
earlier). A few lines of Sarpedon’s speech 
to Glaucus (Pope, lUad, xii. 391, &c.), 
written down from memory, were found in 
the pocket of his coat. 

Montcalm survived him only a few hours, 
and Quebec surrendered on the 18th. As 
Monckton was wounded, Townshend was in 
temporary command. No sense of loss found 
expression in his despatch and general 
orders: Wolfe’s death was barely men- 
tioned. But it was otherwise with the 
troops. Wolfe’s illness had caused ‘the 
greatest concern to the whole army,’ and his 
recovery ‘ inconceivable joy ; ’ and now Major 
Knox notes in his ‘ Di^ * (ii. 71) that ‘ our 
joy at this success is ine^ressibly damped 
by the loss we sust^ed of one of the 
greatest heroes which this or any other age 
can boast of.’ 

In a masterly despatch, dated 2 Sept., 
Wolfe had described to Pitt the operations 
up to that time, and the obstacles which 
stood in his way. This despatch arrived on 
14 Oct. and caused general despondency. 
‘ Mr. Pitt with reason gives it all over, and 
declares so publicly,’ Newcastle wrote next 
day. On the following night, the 16th, 
Pitt ‘ has the pleasure to send the Duke of 
Newcastle the joyful news that Quebec is 
taken, after a signal and eompleat victory 
over the French army. Gfen€a»l Wolfe is 
killed. Brigadier Monckton wounded, but 
in a frir way. Brigadier Townshend per- 
fectly well. Montcalm is killed and about 
fifteen hundred French ’ {Addit. MS. 32897, 
fols. 88 and 115). ‘ The effect of so joyful 


news immediately on such a dejection, and 
then the mixture of grief and pity which 
attended the public congratulations and 


{■ 

de^tch is given at p. 241). 

The fleet brought home Wolfe’s body. It 
was landed at Portsmouth with military 
honours on 17 Nov. 1759, and was buried in 
the family vault at the parish church, Green- 
wich, on the 20th. Next day Pitt moved an 
address for a public monument to Wolfe in 
a laboured speech, described by Walpole as 
‘perhaps the worst harangue he ever ut- 
tered ’ ( Memoirs of George II, ii. 393). The 
monument, by Joseph Wilton, was uncovered 
on 4 Oct. 1773. It stands between the north 
ambulatory and St. John the Evangelist’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. At Wester- 
ham a tablet was put up to him in the parish 
church, and a cenotaph at Squerries Court, 
on the spot where he received his first com- 
mission. A column marks the place where 
he fell ; and in the public garden at Quebec 
there is an obelisk, erected in 1828 by Cana- 
dians of French and English descent, to the 
joint memory of Wolfe and Montcalm. On 
it is inscribed, ‘ Mortem virtus, communem 
famam idstoria, monumentum posteritas de- 
dit.’ The Society for the Promotion of Arts 
and Commerce struck a medal to com- 
memorate the capture of Quebec (Brit. Mus. 
English Medals, No. 502). 

There is a portrait of Wolfe, at about the 
age of sixteen, at Squerries Court. In the 
National Portrait Gbllery, London, there is 
also a good three-quarter-length portrait of 
a young officer, believed to be Wolfe. The 
artist is unknown (see also CenUtrg Maga- 
zine, Janu^ 1898). A profile sketch was 
made by his aide-de-camp, Captain Hervey 
Smith, at Quebec, and^ is now at the Eoyal 
United Service In^tution; and an engraving 
fromithyHoustonwas said by Wolfe’s friend, 
General Warde, to be ‘the most like thing ever 
done of him ’ (Addit MS. 33929, foL 44). 
This sketch is supposed to have been used by 
Schaak for his picture, of which there is a 
half-length in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London (tc^ther with a facsimile of Smith’s 


IS a marked difference of expression. The 
death of Wolfe was painted by Wes;^ Bom- 
ney, and Penny. The former, in his well- 
known picture now at Groeyenor House, set 
a new example of realism in costume, Imt 
otherwise disr^farded accuracy. West also 
painted a picture of Wolfe in 1777 (Cat 
Third Zom Exhdf. No. 767; cf. also No. 

I 804). 
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. " "Wolfe was tall and slight, of Celtic type, 
and wore his red hair undisguised. He 
was a good son, a staunch friend, a hindly 
though strict commanding officer. He 
owned that he was ^ a whimsical sort of 
person,^ of a warm and uncertain temper, 
and that in writing he sometimes let fall 
expressions that were * arrogant and vain.’ 
But he claimed that this warmth of temper 
enabled him to hold his own, and ‘ will find 
the way to a glorious, or at least a firm and 
manly end when I am of no further use to 
my friends or country, or when I can be 
serviceable by offering my life for either’ 
(29 June 1753). As a soldier he was a rare 
mixture of dash and painstaking, of Cond§, 
and * the old Dessauer.’ 

Believing himself to have inherited part of 
his father’s property, nearly 20,000/., W olfe 
left large legacies to his friends. His mother 
asked for a pension to enable her to pay 
them without diminution of her life interest. 
It was not granted, but they were paid after 
her death, on 26 Sept. 1764. His letters to 
his parents then passed into the possession 
of General Warde of Squerries Court, where 
they are still preserved. His sword is in the 
United Service Museum, his cloak at the 
Tower of London. Miss Lowther married 
the last Duke of Bolton in 1765, and died 
in Grosvenor Square on 21 March 1809. The 
interesting imaginary portrait of Wolfe in 
Thackeray’s ‘ Yirginians ’ brings out the en- 
thusiastic side of his character and its affinity 
to that of Kelson. 

[There is an excellent Life of Wolfe by Eo- 
bert Wright, published in 1864, giving full 
extracts Irom his letters. The only separate 
life previously was ‘a fustian euloginm’ by 

J B , published in 1760; but Gleig’s 

British Militaiy Commanders (1831) contained 
a memoir of him. *An Apology for the Life 
and Actions of General Wolfe/ by Israel Man- 
duit, 1765, is mainly an attack on General Con- 
way in connection with the Eochefort expedi- 
tion. General Wolfe’s Instructions to Young 
Officers (1768 and 178u) is valuable, being 
made up of extracts from his regimental orders, 
including those ‘in case the Ereneh land’ in 
1755, and from his general orders in 1759. 
The la^r should he compared with another 
copy printed in the fourth series of manuscripts 
relating to the early history of Canada, by 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
^ The Streatfeild MSS. at the Biitish Museum 
contain many extracts from his letters, but these 
have been used by Mr. Wright Other letters, 
of 1758-9, are given in Hist MSS. Comm. 9th 
E^p. pt. iii. pp. 76-7, and in the Morrison 
Autographs, 4th ser. vi. 429-30. See also 
Ann. Eeg. 1759, p. 281, ‘Character of General 
Wolfe ’(by Burke?); Stanhope’s History of Eng- [ 


land; Smyth’s History of the 20th Eegiment * 
Hist MSS. Comm. 11th Eep. App. iv. (Town- 
shend Papers), 308—25, 14th Eep, App. x. 546 * 
Gent. Mag. February 1888; Bradley’s Wolfe 
(English Men of Action, 1895). From Crom- 
well to Wellington : Twelve Soldiers (1899), 
contains a memoir of Wolfe by General Sir 
Archibald Alison. For the American war, see 
especially Knox’s Historical Journal of the Cam- 
paigns in North America (1768) and Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe ( 1884), with bibliographical 
notes, ii. 81 and 438 ; also Kingsford’s Hist, of 
Canada, vol. iv.] 

WOLFE, EEYNEE or EEGINALD 
(d, 1573), printer and jpublisher, was a 
native of Strasburg, and seems to have 
learnt the art of printing there, probably 
from Conrad Neobarius, whose device he 
afterwards adopted. In both France and 
Germany many ea^ printers bore the same 
surname : George Wolfe of Baden, printed 
at Paris from 1491 to 1499; Nicholas Wolfe 
at Lyons, in 1498 and 1499 ; and Thomas 
Wolfe at Basle in 1627. But Keyner was 
probably most closely related to John Wolfe, 
a printer of Zurich, who rose to the position 
of a magistrate there, and was the host of 
many English protestant refugees (includ- 
ing John Jewell) during the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

W bile at Strasburg Eeyner seems to have 
made the acquaintance of Martin Biicer 
[q. V.] Before 1637 he had settled in Eng- 
land, apparently at Archbishop Cranmer’s 
invitation, but for some years later he 
annually visited Frankfort fair, hearing 
lettera on these visits from Cromwell to 
English ^ents in Germany, and from Cran- 
mer to Bucer, Bullinger, and other con- 
tinental reformers (Letters and Fapers of 
Renry FIJI, vols. xii-xv. passim). He was 
a man of learning and a devoted protestant. 
He established his press in London in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and, in imitation of 
Conrad Neobarius of Strasburg, he set up 
the sign of the Brazen Serpent, which he 
adopted as his emblem and trade-mark in 
most of his publications. Wolfe occasion- 
ally employed another device, a cartouche 
German shield, on which appeared a fruit 
tree (bearing^ in its branches a scroll in- ' 
scribed * Charitas ’) and two boys. Accord- 
ing to Stow, Wolfe built his dwelling in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ‘from the ground, 
out of the old chapel which he purchased 
of the king at the oissolution of the monas- 
teries ; on the same ground he had several 
other tenements, and afterwards purchased 
several leases of the dean and chapter df St. 
Paul’s.’ Stow also notes that in 1 649 Wolie 
removed to Finsbury Fields at his own ex- 
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f ense * tlie bones of tbe dead in tbe cbarnel- 
ouse of St. PauPs, amounting to mte than 
1,000 cart-loads.^ Wolfe prospered in his 
trade. Edward VI patronised him and gave 
him the position of royal printer. He was 
the first who enjoyed a patent a^rinter 
to the kmg* in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
The inurnment also declared Wolfe to be 
bis majesty’s bookseller and stationer, with 
an annuity of 26s. Sd, during life. Other 
booksellers and stationers were prohibited 
from printing or selling any of his books. 
Despite his protestant zeal, Wolfe figured 
in the original charter granted by King 
Philip and Queen Mary to the Stationers’ 
Company in 1564. He took an active part I 
in the new organisation, and was generous 
in his gifts to it. In Queen Elizabeth’s con- 
firmation of the charter in 1559 Wolfe was 
described as master of the company. In 
1564, 1567, and 1572 he again served in the 
same office. He proved a benefactor to many 
authors, including the Kentish antiquary 
John Twyne [q. v.l He died in 1573, and 
was buried in the church of St. Faith. 

Wolfe’s earliest publications include the 
writings of Archbishop Cranmer and John 
Leland (1606 P-1552) [q. v.] the antiqiiary. 
He appreciated Cranmer’s religious views 
and Leland’s archaeological zeal. early 
as 1548 he designed a * Universal Histo^ or 
Cosmography,’ with maps and illustrations, 
and he amassed materials for the English, 
Scottish and Irish portions of it during the 
remaining twenty-four years of his life. 
Before Leland’s death in 1552 Wolfe acquired 
many of his manuscript collections. He 
employed William Harrison (1534-1593) 
[q. V.] and Raphael Holinshed [q. v.] to work 
on the cosmography and history under his 
direction, but no part of the scheme was 
completed at the ^te of Wolfe’s death in 
1573. Holinshed and his colleague, with 
the aid of others, continued their labours on 
a narrower scale, and their results were 
published in 1677 under the title of Hol- 
inshed’s ^ Chronicles ’ [see Hounbhed, 
RapHjIEl]. Some part of Wolfe’s anti- 
quarian collections was purchased by John 
Stow, who made much use of them in his 
works. Stow prepared for publication a 
history of England, which he described as 
* Reyner Wolie’s Chronicle,’ and was urged 
by Archbishop Wliitgift to send it to press; 
but delays intervened, and Stow died with- 
out carrying out that design [see Stow, 
JoH3sr]^ 

A portrait doubtfully ^id to be of Wolfe 
was drawn by Faithome, and is reprinted 
in' Ames’s ^ Typographical Antiquities. ’ 
Wolfe left two sons, John and Robert, 
VOL. Lxn. 


and a daughter, married to the printer John 
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Wolfe’s widow Joan carried on the business 
in 1574. Wolfe’s apprentices included Henry 
Bynneman [q. v.] and John Shepperde. Tlie 
latter subs^uently used Wolfe’s device of 
the brazen serpent. 

Wolfe’s son, Johjt Woob ( d . 1601), 
finally inherit^ his father’s presses, but 
endeavoured to carry on the business inde- 
pendently of the Stationers’ Company. Ha 
joined in early life theFishmongers’ Company . 
Before 1580 he was carrying on the trade 
of a printer and publisher in Distaif Lane, 
near Old Fish Street and the Old Change, ^ 
‘ over against the castle,’ whence he issued 
four books in 1581. Next year he bror^ht 
out, among other volumes, Thomas Watson’s 
'EKaTOfiTraaia, In May 1583 the bishop of 
London ordered an investigation into the 
number of presses in London. Wolfe was 
reported to have five presses in all, of which 
two were discovered by tbe bishop’s officers 
in a secret vault. On 1 July 1583 Wolfe 
left the Fishmongers’ Company and joined 
the Stationers’ Company (Aebub, ii. 688). 
Thenceforth he proved a loyal and respected 
member of the society. In 1589 he took 
an active part in the company’s proceedings 
against Robert Waldegrave m. v.], the 
printer of the Martin Mar-Pre&te tracts, 
helping to destroy his press. In the Mar- 
Pr^te tract * 0 read over Dr. Bridge ’ 
(1589) Wolfe was described as * the beSle 
of the Stationers’ Company,^ and was de- 
nounced as ‘ Machiavel ’ and ‘ the most tor- 
mentinff executioner ’ of Waldegrave’s 
‘goods.’ At the time he was the busiest 
printer and publisher of London. No fewer 
than seventeen volumes came from to press 
in each of the years 1588 and 1589, many 
of them in Latin and Italian. Ajnoz^ those 
whose works he published were Gabriel 
Haxvey, Robert Greene, Banxabe Barnes, 
and Thomas Churchyard. In the quarrel 
between Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Nash 
during 1592 and the following years, Wolfe 
identified himself with Harvey, whose con- 
tributions to the controversy he printed. 
Nash consequently included Wolfe among 
the olgecta of his satiric attacks. Harvey 
in his ‘Foure Letters’ declared it to 1^ 
his resolve to be ‘a sheepein Wolfe’s prints 
more than suffer himself cfr ids dearest 
friends to be made sheepe in the wolfes 
walke’ (Ha-Bvex, Works, i. 236, ed. Grosart). 
In 1593 HarvCT addreied ‘ to my lovii^ 
friend John Wolfe, printer to the city,’ his 
i ‘ New Letter of Notable Contents.’ From 
. 1593 he acted as printer to the city of 
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London, althougli he was not formally ap- 
pointed to the otfiee till 1595, when he suc- 
ceeded Singleton. He was admitted into 
the livery of the Stationers’ Company on 
1 July 1598 (Akbee, ii. 872). He frequently 
changed his residence. In 1588 he left 
Distaff Lane and took up his quarters in 
the Stationers’ HalL In 1689 he opened ‘ a 
little shop ’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, ‘ over 
against the great south door.’ In 1592 he 
rented for a time a shop in Paul’s Chain, 
and from 1596 until his death his shop was 
in Pope’s Head Alley, Lombard Street, near 
the Eoyal Exchange. He died before 6 .^ril 
1601, when his shop passed to William r er- 
bran^ and his press to Adam Islip. He 
left a widow Alice, who was engaged in the 
trade till 1613. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Dibdin ; A Biblio- 
graphy of Printing, ed. Bigmore and Wyman, 
1886, voL iii. ; Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Arber’s Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Company’s Registers; Brit.Mns. Cat. 
of Books before 1640.] S. L. 

WOLFE, aHas Lacbt, WILLIAM (1584- 
1673),je8uit. [SeeliACET.] 

WOLFF, JOSEPH (1796-1862), mis- 
aonary, the son of a Jewish rabbi of the 
tribe of Levi named David, by his wife 
Sarah, daughter of Isaac Lipchowitz of 
Bretzfeld, was bom at Weilersbaeh, near 
Forchheim and Bamberg, in 1796. He ori- 
ginally bore, according to oriental custom, 
the single name of Wolff, conferred in cir- 
cumcision, but on baptism be took the Chris- 
tian name of Joseph, and Wolff became his 
surname. In the year of his birth Wolff’s 
father removed to Eissingen to avoid the 
French, in 1796 he proceeded to Halle, and 
in 1802 again removed to Ullfeld in Bavaria. 
When he was eleven his father became rabbi 
at Wiirttemberg, and sent him to the protes- 
tant lyceum at Stuttgart, whence he after- 
wards removed to Bamberg. While still a 
youth he learnt Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Leaving home on account of Christian sym- 
pathies, after many wanderings he was con- 
verted to Christianity in part through per 
using the writings of Johann Michael von 
Sailer, bishop of Regensburg, and he was 
baptist on 13 Sept. 1812 by Leopold Zolda, 
abbot of the Benedictines of Emaus, near 
Prague. In 1813 he commenced to study 
Arabic, Syriac, and Ohaldaean, and in that 
and the followingyear he attended theolo- 
gical lectures in Vienna, where he was in- 
timate with Professor Johannes Jahn, the 
oriental scholar; FViedrich von Schlegel; 
Theodor Komer; the poet Werner; and 
Clement Maria Hoffbauer, the general of the 


! 


Redemptorists. After visiting the great 
Friedrich Leopold, count of Stolberg, at his 
palace at Tatenhausen, near Bielefeld in 
Ravensberg, he entered the university at 
Tubingen in 1815, and by the liberality of 
Prince Dalberg he was enabled to study the 
oriental lan^ages and theology for nearly 
two years. He devoted himself chiefly to the 
oriental languages, particularly Arabic and 
Persian, but he also acquired a knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history and biblical exegesis 
under Professors Steudel, Schnurrer, and 
Flatt. In 1816 he left Germaity, visited 
Zschokke, Madame la Baronne de Rrudener, 
and Pestalozzi in Switzerland, and spent 
some months with the Prussian ambassador, 
Count Waldbourg-Truchsess, and Madame 
de Stael-Holstein at Turin. He arrived in 
Rome in the same year, and was introduced 
to Pius VII by the Prussian ambassador. He 
was received on 5 Sept. 1816 as a pupil of 
the CoUegio Romano and afterwards of the 
Collegio di Propaganda, but about two years 
later, having publicly attacked the doctrine 
of infallibility and assailed the teaching of 
the professors, he was expelled from the city 
for erroneous opinions. 

After a visit to Vienna he entered the 
monastery ofthe Redemptorists at ValSainte, 
near Fribourg ; but, disliking the system of 
the monaste^, he shortly after came to 
London to visit Henry Drummond [q. v.], 
whose acquaintance he had made at Rome. 
He soon declared himself a member of the 
church of England, and at Cambridge re- 
sumed his study of oriental languages under 
Samuel Lee n.783-1852) [q. v.Jand of theo- 
logy under Charles Simeon [q. v.) He re- 
solved to visit eastern lands to prepare the 
way for missionary enterprises among the 
Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians who in- 
habited them, and commenced his extra- 
ordinary nomadic career in oriental countries. 
Between 1821 and 1826 he traveUed as amis- 
sionary in Egypt and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and, proceeding to Jerusalem, was the first 
modem missionary to preach to the Jews 
there. He afterwards went to Aleppo, and 
sent Greek boys from Cyprus to be educated 
in England. He continued his travels in 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Tiflis, and the Crimea, 
returning to England through European 
Turkey. While in England he met Edward 
Irving [q. v.], through whom he made the 
acquaintance of his first wife. About 1828 
Wolff commenced another expedition in 
search of the lost ten tribes. After suffering 
shipwreck at Oephalonia and being succoured 
by Sir Charles James Kapier [q- v.1, whose 
friendship he preserved through life, ne went 
to Jerusalem, Alexandria, Anatolia, Con- 
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stantinople, Armenia, and Elhorassan, where 
he was made a slave but was rescued by 
Abbas iMirza. Undaunted, he traversed 
Bokhara, Balkh, and reached Kabul, eme^- 
ing from Central Asia in a state of nudity 
after having been plundered and compelled 
to march six hundred miles without cloth- 
ing. From Ludiana he went to Calcutta in a 
palanquin, preaching at a hundred and thirty 
stations on his way. At Simla Lady Wil- 
liam Bentinck told him that, though she had 
convinced the governor-general’s court that 
he was not mad, she could not persuade 
them that he was not an enthusiast ; to which 
he replied, ‘ I hope I am an enthusiast drunk 
with the love of &od.’ After visiting Kash- 
mir he was seized with cholera near Madras. 
On his recovery he went to Pondicherry in 
a palanquin, visited the mission in Tinnevelli, 
and proceeded by Goa to Bombay. He re- 
turned westward by Egypt and Malta. In 
1836 he journeyed to A^ssinia, where he 
found at Axum Samuel Gohat, afterwards 
bishop of Jerusalem. He conveyed Gohat, 
who was very fll, to Jiddah, and then pro- 
ceeded to Sana in Yemen, where he visited 
the Rediahites and Wahabites. After visit- 
ing Bombay he went on to the United States, 
where he preached before congress and r^ 
ceived the degree of D J). at Annapolis in 
Maryland. In 1837 he was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of New Jersey, and in 1838 
priest by the bishop of Dromore. In the 
same year he was iSostituted rector of Lin- 
thwaite in Yorkshire. In 1843 he made a se- 
cond journey to Bokhara in order to ascer- 
tain tlie fate of Lieutenant-colonel Charles 
Stoddart [q.v.] and of Captain Arthur Go- 
nolly [q*v.£ He was sent out by a committee 
form^ in London by Captain John Grover, 
which raised 500/. for his journey. His mis- 
sion involved him in the gravest peril, for 
Stoddart and Conolly had already been exe- 
cuted, and their executioner was sent to des- 
patch Wolff also. He escaped almost mira- 
culousl^r, mad brought to England the first 
authentic news of the fate of the two ofiicers. 
After his return, on 11 April 1845, he pub- 
lished in London and New York a ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Mission to Bokhara to ascertain the 
Fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Oo- 
noUy * (2 vols. 8vo), which reached a seventh 
edition in 1862 (Edinburgh, 8vo). Portions 
of his journal were published in the ^ Athe- 
naeum ’ between 18M and 1845 during the 
expedition. In 1845 he was presented to the 
vicarage of He Brewers in &merset, where 
he died on 2 May 1862, while contemplating 
a new and wider missionary journey (cf Dr. 
WolJ^s New Mismn, 1860). He was twice 
married : first, on 6 Feb. 1827, to Georgiana 


Mary, sixth daughter of Horatio Walpole, 
second earl of Orford (of the second creation ». 
By her he had a son. Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, G.G.M.G., who was named after his 
earliest English feend. She died on 16 Jan. 
1859, and on 14 May 1861 he married, 
secondly, Louisa Decima, youngest daughter 
of James King (1767-1842) of Staunton 
Court, Herefordshire, rector of St. Peter- 
le-Poer, London. 

Wolff was a singular personality. At 
home in any kind of society in Europe or 
Asia, he fascinated rather than charmed by 
his extraordinary vitality and nervous 
energy. He signed himseff ‘ Apostle of our 
Lord Jesus Christ for Palestine, Persia, Bo- 
khara, and Balkh,* and styled himself the 
Protestant Xavier. Xavier, indeed, was his 
constant model, and he lamented that he 
had not altogether followed that missionary 
in the matter of celibacy, such was the 
sorrow that their separation, by bis frequent 
wanderings, brought on Lady Georgiana and 
himself’ (Skith, Life of WiUm, p. 124). 

Besides the work already mentioned, 
Wolff was the author of: 1. ^ Sketch of the 
Life and Journal of Joseph Wolff,’ Norwich, 
1827, 12mo. 2. ^Missionary Journal and 

Memoir,’ ed. John Bayford, London, 1824, 
8vo ,* 2nd edit. 1827-9, 3 vols. 8vo. 3. * Jour- 
nal of Joseph Wolff for 1831,’ London, 
1832, 8vo. 4. ‘ Researches and Missionary 
Labours among the Jews, Mohammedans, 
and other Sects between 1831 and 1834,’ 
Malta, 1836, 8vo ; 2nd edit, London, 1835, 
8vo. 5. ^ Journal of Joseph Wolff, containing 
an Account of his Missionary Labours from 
1827 to 1831, and from 1835 to 1838/ Lon- 
don, 1839, 8vo. 6. ^Travels and Adventures 
of Joseph Wolff,’ London, 1860, 2 vols. 8vo; 
2nd edit, 1861 ; translated into German in 

186a 

[Wolff’s Works; Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 107-9; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘Orford; ’Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, S.V. ‘King; ’ Joseph Leech’s Church-goer, 
1847i i- 233-41 ; Memoir of Bishop Gobat, 1884, 
pp. 177-80; Smith’s life of Wilson of Bombay, 
1878, pp. 251-2.] E. L C. 

WOLLASTON, FRANCIS (1731-1815), 
author, bom on 23 Nov. 1731, was the eldest 
son of Francis Wollaston (1694-1774) by 
his wife Mary (17(^1773), elde st daughter 
of John Francis Fauquier, and sister of 
Francis Fauquier [q. v.], the writer on 
finance. William '^^llaston [q. v.j was his 
grandfather. During his earlier yei^ he re- 
ceived much friendly assistance in his stuihes 
from Daniel Wra;^q.v.](NiGHOi:s, Blustr* of 
IM. Hist. L 12). He was educated at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge, matriculating in 
June 1748, and graduating LL.B. in 1754, 

x2 
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He was intended for the study of law, and 
entered Lincoln’s Inn on 24 Noy. 1760; but, 
feeling some moral hesitancy in regard to an 
adyocate’s duties, he turned his mind to the 
church. He was ordained deacon at the age 
of twenty-three, and priest in the following 
year. About Christmas 1766 he undertook 
the morning preaching at St. Anne’s, Soho. 
In the summer of 1768 he was instituted to 
the rectory of Dengie in Essex, on the pre- 
sentation of Sknon Fanshawe. In 1761 he 
was presented to the rectory and vicarage of 
East Dereham in Norfolk, and in 1769 to 
that of Ohislehurst in Kent, resigning the 
vicarage of Dereham'. 

In 1772, when a bill was promoted in 
parliament to relieve the clergy and students 
at the universities from the necessity of sub- 
scribing to the Thirty-nine articles, and to 
substitute a simple declaration of their 
faith in the scriptures, Wollaston advocated 
the design in * An Address to the Clergy of 
the Church of England in particular, and 
to all Christians in general’ ^London, 1772, 
8vo), in which he proposed to apply for re- 
lief to the bishops, and through them to 
influence the legislature. The attempt, 
however, was unsuccessful, and the bill was 
rejected in the commons by a large majority. 

On 13 April 1769 Wollaston was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society ; on 3 April 
1777 he was appointed precentor of St. 
David’s; and in 1779 he was appointed 
rector of the united London parishes of St. 
Vedast, Foster L^e, and St. Michael-le- 
Queme. He retained all his preferments 
until his death on 31 Oct. 1815 at the 
rectory, Ohislehurst. On 11 May 1768 he 
married Althea (1739-1798), fifth daughter 
of John Hyde of Charterhouse Square. By 
her he had ten daughters and seven sons, of 
whom Francis John Hyde Wollaston and 
William Hyde Wollaston are separately 
noticed. 

Besides the work mentioned and some 
sermons, Wollaston was the author of: 
1 . ^The State of Subscription to the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church of England,’ 
London, 1774, 8vo. 2. ^ Queries relating 
to the Book of Common Prayer, with pro- 
posed Amendments,’ London, 1774, 8vo. 

3. ‘ A Preface to a Specimen of a General 
Astronomical Catalogue,’ London, 1789, 8vo. 

4. ‘Specimen of a General Astronomical 
Catalogue,’ London, 1789; fob 5. ‘Direc- 
tions for making an Universal Meridian Dial, 
capable of being set to any Latitude,’ Lon- 
don, 1793, 4to. 6. ‘ Fasciculus Astronomi- 
cufi ; oontainii^ Observations of the Northern 
Circumpolar Region,’ London, 1800, 4to. 
7, ‘ A Portraiture of the Heavens as they 


appear to the Naked Eye,’ in ten plates, 
London, 1811, fol. He also published ten 
astronomical papers in ‘Philosophical 
Transactions ’ between 1769 and 1793. In 
1793 he privately printed a few copies of 
an autobiography entitled ‘ The Secret His- 
tory of a Private Man’ (London, 8vo) 
which he distributed among his friends! 
There is a copy in the British Museum Li- 
brary. Several letters from Wollaston 
chiefly to the Duke of Newcastle, are also 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit 
MSS. 32887 f. 501, 32888 f. 198, 3^92 f 
165, 32896 f. 360, 32902 f. 330). 

His youngest brother, Geoeob Wolias- 
TOiT (1738-1826), divine, was bom in 1738 
He was educated at Charterhouse and at 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1768 as second wrangler, 
M.A, in 1761, and D.D. in 1774. He was 
chosen mathematical lecturer for Sidney- 
Sussex, and while at Cambridge he colla- 
borated with John Jehb (1736-1786) [q. v.] 
and Thorpe in editing ‘ Excerpta qusedam e 
Newtoni Principiis ’ (Cambridge, 1766, 4to). 
He was contemporary at the university 
with the poet Gray, Thomas Twining [q. v.J, 
Richard Farmer [q. v.], and William Paley, 
and with the three bish<ms, Beilby Porteus 
[q. V.], Samuel Hallifax [q. v.1, and Richard 
Watson (1737-1816) [q. vA with all of 
whom he was intimate. In December 1762 
he was presented to the rectory of Dengie in 
Essex, and in 1764 to that or Stratford in 
Suffolk. In March 1774 he resigned Strat- 
ford, and was collated hy the archbishop, 
Frederick Cornwallis [q. v.j, to the rectory 
of St. Mary Aldermary with St, Thomas 
the Apostle in the city of London, whi(i he 
resigned in 1790. On 17 Feb. 1763 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died on 14 Feb. 1826 at his house, Greenside, 
Richmond, Surrey. On 16 June 1766 he 
married Elizabeth (<f. 24 April 1784), eldest 
daughter of Charles Palmer of Thumscoe 
Hall in Yorkshire. By her he had one 
daughter, Elizabeth Palmer, married to 
James Cave, vicar of Sunbury in Middlesex 
{Gent. Mag. 1826, i. 276). 

[The Secret History of a Private Man; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Gent. Mag. 1816 ii. 
476, 1816 i. 276 ; Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk, 
1809, X. 210, 211; Davy’s Suffolk Pedigrees in 
Addit. MS. 19166 ; Lincoln’s Inn Records, 1896, 
i. 438 ; Hennessys Novom Repert. Ecdes. Lon- 
don. 1898, p. 300; Knowledge, 1896, p. 202.1 

E. I. C. 

WOLLASTON, FRANCIS JOHN 
HYDE (1762-1823), natural philosopher, 
eldest son of Francis Wollaston [q.v.J and 
brother of William Hyde Wollaston [q.v.], 
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was tom in Oliarterliouse Square, London, 
on 13 April 1762, and educated at the Char- 
terhouse. On 5 May 1779 he was admitted 
a pensioner of Sidney-Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. He was elected to a scholarship in 
1780, and proceeded B.A. in 1783, when he 
was senior wrangler. In the same year he 
was elected to the mathematical lectureship 
founded by Samuel Taylor in 1726, winch he 
held until 10 Dec. 1785 ; and on 21 Oct. 1785 
he accepted a fellowship at Trinity Hall, where 
he was also tutor. He graduated M. A. in 1786, 
BJD.inl795. 

In 1792 Wollaston succeeded Isaac din- 
ner [q. V.] as Jacksonian professor at Cam- 
bridge, polling 35 Totes against 30 for 
Ham Farish [q.v.] He began by lecturing 
alternately on chemistry and experimental 
philosophy, and is said to haTe exhibited 
‘ not less than three hundred experiments 
annually* {Cambr. CaL 1802, p. 32); but 
after 1796, when Samuel Vince [q.v.] was 
elected Plumian professor, he lectured on 
chemistry only. He published ^ A Plan of 
a Course of Chemical Lectures* in 1794, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1805. 
He resigned his professorship in 1813, 

In 1793 Wollaston vacated his fellow- 
ship by marriage, and in 1794 the bishop of 
London instituted him to the vicarage of 
South Weald, Essex. On 6 July 1802 he 
was appointed to a stall in St. Paul’s Cathe- i 
dral, London; and on 18 Feb. 1807 was made 
master of Sidney-Sussex College. But in 
rather less than a year the election was 
declared invalid by the visitor on the ground 
that Wollaston had never been a fellow, 
and his successor was appointed 31 Jan. 
1808. On 12 May 1813 Wollaston became 
rector of Cold Norton, Essex, on 14 Dec. arch- 
deacon of Essex, and on 2 Dec. 1815 rector 
of East Dereham. He usually resided at 
South Weald. He died on 12 Oct. 1823. 
On 13 Aug. 1793 he married Frances Hayles, 
by whom he had a son and two daughters. 
A portrait of WoUaston in chalks is in the 
possession of F. W. Trevor, esq., and a marble 
medallion is in the church at South Weald. 

Besides the two schemes of lectures 
referred to above, Wollaston published: 
1. ‘Charge to Clergy of Archdeacon^ of 
Essex,* London, 1816, 8vo. 2. ‘ Description of 
a Thermometrical Barometer for measurii^ 
Altitudes * {Phil. Trains, 1817). 3. * On the 
Measurement of Snowdon by the Thermo- 
metrical Barometer * (Phil. Trans. 1820). 

[Luaxd’s Graduati, 1884 ; Camhr. Dniv. 
Calendar, 1802; Cooper’s Memorials, iii. 30; 
Cambr. Chronicle, 1823 ; lie Neve’s ; 
Foster’s Index Eccles,; private information,] 

J. W. C-K. 


WOLLASTON, THOMAS VERNON 
(1822-1878), entomologist and conchologist, 
bom at Scotter, Lincolnshire, on 9 March 
1822, was the tenth son and fifteenth child 
of Henrv Jolm Wollaston (i??. 27 Oct. 1633), 
rector of Scotter, and his wife Louisa (1783- 
1833), youngest daughterof WilliamSymons 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk. He was 
educated chiefly at the grammar school, 
Bury St. Edmund^s, and in 1842 entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, graduating BA. 
in 1845, and proceeding M.A. in July 1849. 
He resided at Cambridge until symptoms of 
weakness in the lungs compelled him to pass 
the winter of 1847-8 in Madeira. On his re- 
turn he lived fora few years in London, first 
at Thurloe Square and later in Hereford 
Street, Park Lane, till his health compelled 
his removal to Kin^ KersweH, near Torquay, 
and afterwards to Teigmnouth. He passed 
many winters in Madeira, visiting, with his 
friend IMr. John Gray,, the Cape V erde islands 
in 1866 and St. Helena in 1875-6. 

He became a fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London on 2 March 1847, and was 
also a fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. From his Cambri<%e days he was 
devoted to entomology, especially the study 
of coleoptera, and his fost paper, on ‘ CSoleo- 
ptera observed at Launceston,’ appeared in 
the ‘ Zoologist ’ in 1843; and between that 
date and 1877 he contributed upwards of 
sixty papers on insects, chiefly coleoptera, 
to various scientific joximals. He applied 
himself so assiduously to collecting on his 
winter visits that he was able to publish a 
most exhaustive account of the beetle of 
Madeira. His collections having been pur- 
chased by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, he produced more complete accounts 
in the form of museum catalogues in 1857 
and 1864. An ‘ Account of the Land Shells 
of Madeira,’ which he had just completed, 
was brought out shortly after his death. He 
died at 1 Bamraark Terrace, Teignmouth, 
on 4 Jan, 1878. He married, on 12 Jan. 1869, 
Edith, youngest daughter of Joseph Shepherd 
of Teignmouth. 

Wollaston was a friend of Darwin, who 
WEIS well acquainted with his work. Wol- 
laston’s book ‘ On the Variation of Species,’ 
which was published in 1856, three years 
before Darwin’s paper on the ‘Origin of 
Species ’ was read, antieipted dimly some 
of Darwin’s theories. Wollaston was too 
timid and too orthodox to tahe a decided 
position. His separate works are: 1. * In- 
sects MaderensiEL,’ London, 1854, 4to. 2. ‘ On 
the Variation of Speies,’ London, 1856, 8vo- 
3. ‘ Catalogue of the Coleopterous Insects of 
Madeira in the Collection of the British 
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Museum/ London, 1857, 8vo. 4. ^ Catalogue 
of the Coleopterous Insects of the Canaries 
in the Collection of the British Museum/ 
London, 1864, 8vo. 6. * Coleoptera Atlan- 
tidum/ London, 3865, 8vo. 6. ‘Coleoptera 
Hesperidum,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 7. ‘ Lyra 
Devoniensis,’ London, 1868, 8 vo. 8. ‘ Coleo- 
ptera Sanctse Helenes,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 
9. ‘Testacea Atlantica,’ London, 1878, 8vo. 

[Entomologist, xi. 43 ; Entom. Monthly Mag. 
xvi. 213; Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., Febru^ 
1878, p. 178 ; Banvin’s Life of Charles Darwin ; 
information kindly supplied by his mdow ; Brit. 
Mus.Cat. ; Nat. Hist. Mus. Cat. ; Boy. Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM (1660- 
1724), moral philosopher, born on 26 March 
1659-60 at Coton-Olanford, Staffordshire, 
■was son of William Wollaston by Eliza- 
beth (Downes). The Wollastons were an 
old Staffordshire family. One, Henry Wol- 
laston (t?. 1616), went to London and re- 
turned with a fortune made in trade. A 
lispute between his sons as to the succes- 
sion was finally compromised. The eldest, 
William, got most of the property, saved 
money, bought the manor of Shenton, near 
Market-Bosworth, Leicestershire, and, dying 
in 1666, left a good estate to his son Wil- 
liam. Henry’s younger son, Thomas, who 
had been prosperous, took to drink, got into 
political trouble, and passed the ‘ ^eater part 
of his life in repentance.’ He lived, how- 
ever, to be eighty-seven, dying in 1674, and 
was a ‘comely old gentleman.’ He was 
chiefly dejpendent for support in later years 
upon his rich brother. He married Sabina, 
daughter of Sir G. Aldrych {d, 1626), and 
his youngest son, William, lived with him at 
various places near Shenton, and married 
Elizabeth Downes, daughter of a small 
country gentleman at Co ton-Clanford. The 
family was embarrassed, and William ap- 
prenticed most of his sons to tradesmen. 

His second son, also a William, got a little 
schooling, chiefl^y at Lichfield, and was sent 
to Sidney-Sussei College, Cambridge, having 
some promise of patronage from the rich Wil- 
liam of Shenton, his father’s first cousin. He 
was admitted a pensioner on 18 June 1674. 
He had an incompetent tutor, and was put 
to many shifts to get books. He gained 
some reputation for scholarship, but made 
an enemy of the college dean by ridiculing 
him in an exercise at Uie schools. The dean 
revenged himself by spreading scandals 
against his pupil. Once the dons told him 
to write a copy of verses which they meant 
tx> ridicule, when he evaded them by writ- 
ing in Hebrew, which none of them under- 
stood. Naturally, he lost any chance of a 


fellowship ; and, after taking his M.A. de- 
gree, left Cambridge on 29 Sept. 1681. He 
returned to his family, writing a Pindaric 
ode by the way to ‘vent his melancholy.’ 
Finding no better preferment, he became 
assistant to the master of Birmingham 
school in 1682. His relatives, however, 
began to ‘ invade his quiet.’ The failure in 
trade of an elder brother for whom he had 
become security brought claims upon him 
which he had great difficulty in satisfying. 
Then he had to help a younger brother who 
had taken to drink, married a perverse 
woman, and also ruined himself. Wollaston 
tried to find comfort by reading the hook of 
Ecclesiastes, and turned it into another 
Pindaric ode. A new charter for the school 
was obtained on the accession of James II ; 
the old master was turned out ; and Wol- 
laston, who hoped to succeed, was appointed 
to the second mastership, worth about 707. 
a year, and took priest’s orders. The old 
master retired to live with a brother near 
William Wollaston of Shenton, to whom 
they were both known. This W^illiam had 
no surviving sons and was in bad health, 
and looking out for an heir to his estates. 
The other William was, according to his 
own account, the only relative who ‘ never 
stirred ’ to court the rich cousin. Once, in- 
deed, he preached a sermon to his cousin, 
who ‘thanked him heartily.’ The cousin 
also secretly obtained information as to 
Wollaston’s habits, listened to the good 
accounts given of him by the retired school- 
master, and finally made a will in his 
favour. Soon afterwards (19 Aug. 1688) 
he died, and the younger William Wollaston 
found himself heir to his cousin’s ‘noble 
estate.’ 

There were drawbacks. William of Shen- 
ton had left a widow and two daughters ; 
and the widow had legal claims, which she 
enforced beyond what must have been her 
husband’s intentions. Wollaston’s own rela- 
tives, too, were ‘ exceeding burthens.’ His 
elder brother, in the Fleet prison, put in un- 
justifiable claims, hut had to he supported 
till his death, which fortunately todk place 
in 1694. Another brother, who had to be 

f ensioned, persisted in living until after 
709. His father, too, was ‘ not altogether 
pleased’ at missing the estate, but had now 
a competence, and died on 16 March 1691-2. 
Wollaston, however, arranged his affairs in 
the winter of 1688-9, and resolved to lead 
a comfortable life. A wife was the first 
essential. He paid addresses to a Miss Alice 
Cobume, daughter of a wealthy brewer, who 
I died of small-pox in May 1689, on the day of 
I their intended marriage. He erected a monu- 
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ment to her with a long inscription in the 
church of Stratford-le-Bow; and on 26 Nov. 
1689 married Catharine, daughter and coheir 
of Nicholas Charlton, a London merchant. 
He settled in Charterhouse Square, and never 
passed a night out of the house there until 
his death. 

Wollaston now led a retired life, and 
devoted himself to writing treatises on 
philological and ecclesiastical questions. He 
burnt many towards the end of his life; 
but thirteen j5agmentary treatises which | 
accidentally escaped are recorded in his j 
life. He published the paraphrase of Eccle- ! 
siastes in 1691, but afterwards desired to | 
suppress it. He privately printed in 1703 
a Latin grammar for the use of his family. 
His one important work was the ‘ Religion 
of Nature Delineated.' It was privately 
printed in 1722, and published in 1724 (when 
Franklin was employed as a compositor). 
Ten thousand copies were sold ‘in a few 
years,' and it went through many editions. 
He left a few fragments in continuation. 
His health had long been weak; and an 
accident hastened his death on 20 Oct. 1724. 
His wife had died on 21 July 1720. Both 
were buried at Great Finborough, Suffolk, 
where he had an estate; and inscriptions 
written by himself were placed in the church. 
His eldest son,Willian^ lived at Finborough, 
and represented Ipswich in the House of 
Commons in two parliaments (from January 
1731 until 1741) ; and his grandson, a third 
William Wollaston, was elected for the same 
borough in 1768, 1774, and 1780. Another 
grandson, Francis Wollaston, is noticed 


Wollaston was a valetudinarian and rather 
querulous, as appears by his autobiography. 
He admits that ‘ natural affection is a duty,' 
but thinks that he rather ‘overacted his 
part ' towards his brothers. His relatives 
probably disagreed with this ; hut he seems 
to have been a good husband and father, 
and is said to have been lively in conver- 
sation and willing to be serviceable to his 
Mends. He lived with strict regularity 
and became much of a recluse. The ‘ Reli- 
gion of Nature ' is a version of the ‘ intel- 
lectual' theory of morality of which Samuel 
Clarke was the chief contemporary repre- 
sentative. One peculiarity is the pansidoxical 
turn given to the doctrine by the deduction 
of all the virtues fifom truth. To treat a 
man as if he were a post is to tell a lie, and 
therefore wrong. In the main, however, it is 
an able illustration of the position, and Wol- 
laston had considerable authority as a mo- 
ralist during the century (see Hxjot, Reli- 
gious Thought in Breland, ii. 338 w.) He 


appeam to have ceased to act as a clergyman, 
and his rationalism led to suspicions of his 
orthodoxy. He was occasionally confounded 
with the deist Thomas Wooiston [q.v.], who 
was at the same college. 

Portraits of Wollaston are at Shenton and 
at the master’s lodgings at Sidney-Sussex 
College. A miniature portrait of mm (as a 
^ung man) is in the possession of the Rev. 
Henry Wollaston Hutton, Yicars' Court, 
L in coln. In 1732 Queen Caroline placed a 
marble bust of Wollaston, ^ong with those 
of Newton, Locke, and Clarke, in her her- 
mitage in the royal garden at Richmond. 
The bust itself bas disappeared, but there 
exists a mezzotint engraving of it by J, Faber. 

[A Life of WoHastonwas prefixed to the sixth 
edition of the Religion of Nature in 1738. It is 
founded upon an autobiography written in 1709, 
and published in Nichols’s Leicestershire, voL iv., 
where (pp. 541-2) there is a foil genealogy of 
the faniiiy; cf. Nichols’s Ulustrations Litera- 
ture, i. 169-210. Some additional facts are given 
in Illustrations, i. 830-5. Waters’s Genealo- 
gical Memoirs of the Chester Family (1878) 
gives an account of the Wollastons, including 
(pp. 565-7) William WoUastoo.] L, S. 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE 
(1766-1828), physiologist, chemist, and phy- 
sicist, third son of Francis Wollaston [q. v,] 
and Ms vrife, Althea Hyde, was bom at East 
Dereham, Norfolk, on 6 Aug. and baptised 
on 8 Aug. 1766. Francis John Hyde Wol- 
laston [q.v.] was his brother. He went first 
to the private school of a Mr. Williams at 
Lewisham for two years, and then to Char- 
terhouse on 13 June 1774; was the 
foundation, and left the school on 24 June 
1778. On 6 July 1782 he was admitted a 
pensioner of Cains CoEege, Cambridge, was 
a scholar firom Michaelmas 1782 to Oh^tmas 
1787, proceeded MJB. in 17^ and M.D. in 
1793. He was appointed a senior fellow at 
Christmas 1787, and retained his fellowship 
till his death ; he was also Tancred student, 
held the offices of Greek and Hebrew lec- 
turer, and was repeatedly appointed to make 
the Thmston speedi. Dunng his residence 
in Cambridge he became intimate vrith Jdbu 
Brinkley [q. v.], the astrcmomer royal for 
"Ireland, and John Pond [q. v,], and studied 
astronmny vrith llieir assistance. On 7 Feb. 
1793 he was proposed, on 9 May 1793 
dected, and on 6 March 1794 admitted 
F.R.S. His certificate was signed by Ms 
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Heiscbei [q.v.], bis ^ther, and others. 

On leaving Cambridge he went as a phy- 
rician to Huntingdon in 1789 {Remedof the 
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JRoyal Society^ p. 208), and thence to Bury 
St. Edmund’s, -where his uncle, Dr. Charlton 
Wollaston (see Muiso:, ColL of Phys.), had 
practised. Here he made acquaintance with 
Rev. Henry Hasted fleeted F.R.S. 1812, 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Graduati Cantabr, 1856), who became one 
of his closest friends, and with whom he 
carried on a correspondence throughout his 
life. On 14 April 1794 he was admitted 
candidate, and on 30 March 1795 fellow, of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of which 
he became censor in 1798, and an elect on 
13 Feb, 1824 on the death of James Hervey. 

By the advice of his friends he went to 
London, and set up practice at No. 18 Cecil 
Street, Strand, in 1797, and from his house 
noticed the mirage on the Thames, an oc- 
currence which, though not rare, is easily 
overlooked. 

His devotion to various branches of natural 
science, including physics, chemistry, and 
botany, had been increasing, and in 1800 he 
decided to retire from medical practice. Sir 
John Barrow [q. v.l (Sketches of the Royal 
Society^ p. 65) attributes this determination 
to Wollaston’s pique at his failure to obtain 
the appointment as physician at St. George’s 
Hospital ; but the true explanation lies pro- 
bably in his sensitiveness and over-anxiety 
for his patients. On one occasion a ques- 
tion with regard to a patient caused him to 
burst into tears ; of his decision to abandon 
medicine he writes to Hasted on 29 Dec. 
1800: ^ Allow me to decline the mental 
flagjellation called anxiety, compared with 
which the loss of thousands of pounds is as 
s fleabite.’ Wollaston is stated to have 
received a legacy at this time ; his means 
were, at any rate, insufficient, and in aban- 
doning the * terra firma of physic ’ he writes 
that he * may have erred egregiously and be 
ruined.’ It was to chemical research that he 
looked to replace the renounced * thousands.’ 
In 1801 he took a house, No. 14 Bucking- 
ham Street, Fitxroy Square, and at the back 
set up a laboratory, whose privacy he guarded 
to the utmost (for anecdotes on this point 
see G. Wilson’s ReUgio Chemici^ p. 287). 
Within five years he had discovered a pro- 
cess for making platinum malleable, which 
he kept secret till near his death, and which 
brou^t him in a fortune of about 30,000^. ; 
while at the same time his published re- 
searches on optics and chemistry placed him 
among the foremost scientific men of Europe. 
La 1802 he was awarded the Copley medal, 
and on 30 Nov, 1804 he was elected secretary 
of the Royal Society, apost which he retained 
till 30 Nov. 1816 ; later he was frequently 
dected a vice-president. 


On the illness and death of Sir Joseph 
Banks [q. v.] the council of the Royal 
Society proposed, in accordance with Banks’s 
own desire, to nominate WoUaston as 
his successor in the chair j but, knowing the 
ambitions of Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.], 
W'oUaston declined a contest, although he 
consented to act as president ad interim 
from 29 June 1820 till the election day on 
SO Nov. following. In 1823 he was elected 
a foreign associate of the French Academy 
of Sciences. 

The chief events in Wollaston’s life are 
his discoveries, which flowed in uninter- 
rupted succession from 1800 down to the 
time of his death, and of which an account 
is given below. In 1807 it was suggested 
that his brother, Francis John Hyde Wol- 
laston [q. V.], on being ^pointed master of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, should 
resign the Jacksonian professorship, which 
Wollaston was anxious to obtain ; but on 
Francis Wollaston’s resignation in 1813 the 
post was given to William Farish [q. v.] 

Each year in the vacation of the Royal 
Society Wollaston spent some time in tra- 
velling about in England or abroad, gene- 
rally with one or more companions. Eds 
chief interest was in seeing manufactures ; 
i of all the objects he saw, the machinery of 
Manchester perhaps 'left the most vivid 
impression.’ But his lively letters to 
Hasted show him to be keenly concerned in 
general affairs. In 1814 a visit to France, 
immediately on the conclusion of peace, 
gave him ' the greatest amount of gratifica- 
tion that can be compressed into three weeks.’ 

^ Since 1800 Wollaston had suffered occa- 
sionally from partial blindness in both eyes 
(see infra). Towards the end of 1827 he was 
attacked by numbness in the left arm, and 
in July 18& the left pupil became insensible. 
He explained his symptoms to a medical 
friend as if they were those of another person, 
and on hearing that they probably signified 
tumour of the brain, with an early termina- 
tion, he set about dictating papers on all his 
still unrecorded work, many of these being 
published posthumously. He had experi- 
ments carried on under his direction m a 
room adjoining his sick-room 'for many 
days previous to his death,’ which took 
pdace on 22 Dec. 1828 at his house, No. 1 
Dorset Street. Wollaston was buried at 
Chislehurst. His house was afterwards 
inhabited by his friend Charles Babbage 
[q. V.] His manuscript papers passed to 
Henry Warburton, who intended to use 
them for a memoir ; after Warburton’s death 
they went to Mrs. Somerville, but on her 
death they could not he found. 
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Wollaston published fifty-six papers on 
‘pathology, p%siology, chemistry, optics, 
mineralogy, crystallography, astronomy, 
electricity, mechanics, and botany,’ and 
almost every paper marks a distinct advance 
in the particnl^ science concerned. The 
majority were read before the Royal Society, 
and published in the ‘ Philosopmcal Trans- 
actions.’ The influence of Wollaston’s 
medical training is seen in his first paper 
on ‘ caleuH ’ (read 22 June 1797), in which 
he showed that in addition to calculi con- 
sisting of uric acid, previously discovered 
by Scheele, calculi of the bladder might 
consist of calcium phosphate, magnesium 
ammonium phosphate, and calcium oxalate 
(or mixtures of these), to which in 1810 he 
added ‘ cystic oxide,’ now called cystin, thus 
practically exhausting the subject and ren- 
dering rational treatment possible. He also 
investigated the composition of prostatic 
and of gouty calculi. In his Croonian lec- 
ture in 1809 he showed in a strikingly sim- 
ple and ingenious way, by means of the 
‘ muscular murmur,’ tnat each muscular 
effort, apparently simple, consists of con- 
tractions repeated at intervals of one 
twentieth or thirtieth of a second. In Fe- 
bruary 1824, having noticed that at times he 
saw only half of eve^ object with both 
eyes, he put forward his important theory of 
the ‘ semi-decussation of the optic nerves,’ 
now generally accepted. In May 1824 he 
gave an ingenious explanation of the appa- 
rent direction of eyes in a portrait, illus- 
trated by his feiend Sir Thomas Lawrence 

investigation of platinum led Wol- 
laston to discover palladium in the platinum 
ores. Being unwilling to disclose the 
subject of his work, in April 1803 be sent 
specimens of the metal (with an anonymous 
statement of its properties) for sale at the 
shop of a Mrs. Forster, 26 Gerrard Street, 
Soho. Richard Chenevix (1774-1830) [q. v.] 

an^ reacP a paper before the Royal Society 
showing that palladium was not, ‘ as was 
shamefully announced,’ ‘ a new simple 
metal,’ but an alloy of platinum with mer- 
cury. Wollaston tried to dissuade Chene- 
vix from his views, but it wets not until he 
had discovered a second platinum metal, 
rhodium (in 1804), and obtained pure plati- 
num, thus entirely completing his investiga- 
tion, that he fully acfiiowlSlged that the 
discovery was his in a letter to ‘Nicholson’s 
Journal ’ dated 23 Feb. 1805. WoUaston’s 
accuracy was beyond a doubt ; and the effect 
of Ms conduct, says Thomas Thomson, ‘ was 
to destroy the chemical reputation of Chene- 


The 


vix,’ who thereupon abandoned the science 
(see Phil. Trans. 1803 pp. 290, 298, 1804 p. 419, 
1805 p. 104; Niehohon^s Journal^ 1&)3 v, 
137, 1804 vii. 75, 159, 1805 x. 204 ; Annales 
da Ghemuy 1808, Ixvi. 83). 

Dalton’s atomic theory had beenfirst clearly 
enunciated in 1807 in Thomson’s ‘ System of 
Chemistry ’ (3rd ed. iii. 425) [see Thomsos", 
Thomas, 1773-1852]. Wollaston accepted it 
at once, and tried with Thomson’s help to 
convert Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.], but in 
vain. On 14 Jan. 1808 Thomson read before 
the Royal Society his well-known paper on 
the two kinds of oxalates, wMch was followed 
on 28 Jan. by Wollaston’s more comprehen- 
sive memoir on ‘ Super-acid and Sub-acid 
Salts,’ the two papers affording most power- 
ful support to Dalton’s views. Wollaston, 
who had discovered the striking instances of 
the law of multiple proportions quoted in 
his memoir some time previously, character- 
istically withheld them till he should ascer- 
tain the cause ‘ of so regular a relation ; ’ 
but he now put forward the idea that it 
would be necessary later to acquire ‘ a geo- 
metrical conception ’ in three dimensions of 
the relative arrangement of the atoms, a sug- 
gestion that since 1870 has been realised in 
the great developments of stereo-chemistry. 
Wollaston’s most important gaper in theo- 
retical chemistry is that ‘ On a Synoptic Scale 
of Equivalents,’ published in 1814. In this 
he proposes, in order to avoid undue use of 
hypothesis, to replace Dalton’s ‘ atomic 
weights’ by ‘equivalents’ which were to 
express the bare racts of quantitative analysis. 
Wollaston’s criticism of Dalton in this paper 
is fundamental; but his use of the word 
‘equivalent’ was unfortunate, and led to 
confusion, for wMch he has been severely 
criticised (LAUEsreTTBS, Pntwickehmgsgesch. 
der CheTTiie, pp. 69-71). The battle between 
‘atomic wei^ts’ and ‘equivalents’ lasted, 
with many fluctuations, down torecent times. 
For the practical calculations of analysis 
Wollaston invented a slide rule, wHch was 
much used for a considerable time. 

In 1814 Wollaston and Smithson Ten- 
nant [q. V.], while investigating the subject 
of gas explosions for the Royal Society, 
discovered that explosions will not pass 
through a small tube, a fact utilised in- 
dependently by Davy in his safety lamp in 
1815 {FMl. Trims. 1816, p. 8). 

The discovery of a method for producing 
pure platinum and welding it into ‘vessels, 
made about 1804 and published as the 
B^erian lecture in 18^, Fas proved of the 
highest importance, scientific and commer- 
cial, the fact that the metal is attacked 
by extremely few chemical reagents. The 
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Royal Society ia 1828 awarded Wollaston a 
royal medal for his work. Wollaston himself 
constructed platinum vessels for the concen- 
tration of sulphuric acid for vitriol makers. 
It was from this source and from royalties on 
processes contrived by him for various other 
manufacturers that he accumulated his con- 
siderable fortune (English CyclopcBdia). 

As an inventor of optical apparatus Wol- 
laston ranks very high. In 1802 he described 
the total-reflection method for the measure- 
ment of refractivity, which is applicable to 
opaq^ue as well as to transparent bodies, and 
has since been extensivdy developed by 
Pulfrich and Abbe ; and it was in the same 
paper that he drew attention to the dark 
lines (since known as Fraunhofer lines) in 
the solar spectrum, which he considered, 
however, as merely serving to separate the 
‘four colours’ of the spectrum from one 
another. In 1803 he - invented ‘ periscopic ’ 
spectacles, useful when oblique vision is 
necessary ; and in 1807 he patented the camera 
lucida (Nicholson^ s Journal^ xvii. 1), an in- 
strument subsequently improved by Amici 
and others, which has proved of the greatest 
value in surveying, in copying drawings, and 
in drawing objects under the microscope. 
It was the desire to fix the image of the 
camera lucida that led William Henry 
Fox Talbot [q, v.] to his discoveries in 
photography. In 1809 Wollaston invented 
the reflecting goniometer, which first 
rendered possible the exact measurement 
of crystals and determination of minerals, 
and which was till recently used in its ori- 
ginal form. In 1812 he described a peri- 
scopic camera obscura and microscope, com- 
bining specially distinct vision with a wide 
aperture. In 1820, in a paper ‘On the 
Method of cutting Rock Crystals for 
Micrometers,’ he described the double- 
image prism named after him, which 
was an improvement on that invented by 
Abb§ Alexis Marie Rochon, who had kept 
its construction secret. In a posthumous 
paper published in 1829 was described a 
microscopic doublet still used in its original 
form and as the objective of the compound 
microscope. 

Wohaston also contributed to theoretical 
optics. He adopted the wave-theory of light, 
which at the beginning of the centu^ was 
revived and ap^ed to the explanation of 
interference phenomena by his friend Thomas 
Young (1773-1829) [q. v.] ([see letter from 
WoHiton in Peacock’s infe of Young^ p. 
374) ; and in 1802 he showed that measure- 
ments of the refractive index of Iceland spar 
in different directions agreed with Christian 
Huygens’s construction for the wave-surface 


(1690). This brought him a bitter and con- 
temptuous criticism from Brougham in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (1803, ii. 99). 

In 1801 Wollaston established the im- 
portant physical principle that ‘galvanic’ 
and ‘ frictional ’ electricity are of the same 
nature, and stated that the action of the 
voltaic cell was due to the oxidation of the 
zinc. In April 1821 he noticed that there 
was ‘ a power . . . acting circumferentially 
round [ the axis of a wire carrying a current, 
and tried in Davy’s laboratory to make such 
a wire revolve on its axis. His unsuccess- 
ful experiment led to a grave charge of 
plagiarism being made subsequently against 
Michael Faraday [q. v.]; but Wollaston, 
says Faraday, behaved with a ‘ kindness and 
liberality ’ ‘ which has been constant through- 
out the affair,’ and the charge was ultimately 
acknowledged to be unfounded. Henry 
Warburton [q. v.], one of Wollaston’s most 
intimate friends, played a part in the affair 
(Bence Jones, Life . . . of Faraday, 1870, i. 
338-63). 

Among Wollaston’s other papers may be 
mentioned those ‘ On Percussion ’ (1816) (in 
which he adopts the Leibnitzian definition 
of ‘ mechanic force ’ as opposed to the Car- 
tesian); ‘On Chemical Effects of Light’ 
(1804) ; that on ‘ Fairy-Rings ’ (in which he 
fully explained the role of fungi in these 
phenomena) (1807) ; ‘ On a Method of Draw- 
ing Extremely Fine Wires ’ (still used in 
the construction of the bolometer) (FUL 
Trans. 1813, p. 114) ; ‘ On the Finite Extent 
of the Atmosphere ’ (ib. 1822, p. 89) ; ‘ On a 
Method of comparing the Light of the Sun 
with that of the Fixed Stars ’ (ib, 1829, p. 
19). 

Wollaston served with Young and Henry 
Hater [q. v.l as commissioner of the Royal 
Society on the board of longitude from its 
reconstitution in 1818 until the abolition in 
1828 of this ‘ only ostensible link which con- 
nected the cultivation of science with the 
government of the country.’ In 1814 Wol- 
laston suggested in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons the re- 
placement of the various gallons then in use 
by a gallon containing ten pounds of water 
at a given temperature. This measure, known 
as the ‘ imperial gallon,’ was adopted in the 
‘Weights and Measures Act of 1824.’ He 
was a member of the royal commission on 
weights and measures that rejected the 
adoption of the decimal system of we^hts 
and measures (FeportofCommmion,24:Zvm 
1819). 

The majority of 'Wollaston’s papers are 
short and apt in expression. ‘The most 
singular characteristic of Wollaston’s mind 
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■was the plain and distinct line which sepa- 
rated what he knew from what he did not 
know ’ (Babbage) ; his ‘ predominant prin- 
ciple was to avoid error/ This characte- 
ristic caution and sureness approaching in- 
fallibility struck Wollaston’s contemporaries 
most, and they called him familiarly ‘ the 
Pope ; ’ but the multiplicity of his discoveries 
and inventions shows that his caution was 
only the self-imposed limit to a fertile and 
active imagination. Wollaston had extra- 
ordinary dexterity, the ‘ genius of the finger- 
tips,’ and eyesight so keen that he could 
distinguish minute plants while on horseback 
(Hasted). He was regarded as the most 
skilful chemist and mineralogist of his day, | 
and his advice was greatly sought after. In 
character WoUaston was essentially self- 
contained; his chief object in life was to 
satisfy the questionings of his own intelli- 
gence, He was more than usually resentful 
of curiosity about his afiairs; by the ^in- 
quisition’ of the commissioners of income 
in 1800 his usual oalm was changed ^ into a 
fever of extreme indignation/ He was a 
warm and genialfriend. He refused (10 April 
1823) a request of his brother Henry to 
procure him a place in the customs, on the 
ground that he would lose independence by 
soliciting a favour, but enclosed a stock re- 
ceipt for 10,000^. in consols with his refusaL 
Towards the end of his life he took to fly- 
fishing vdth Davy, to shooting and sport in 
eneraL ^Dr. Wollaston,’ says Lockhart, 
escribing an expedition from Abbotsford to 
see a coursing match ‘ . . . with his noble 
serene dignity of countenance might have 
passed for a sporting archbishop ’ (Zife of 
Scott, 1837, V. 7). 

J. Jackson, R,A, painted two portrmts of 
Wollaston: the one was presented by his 
family to the iloyal Society, and was en- 
graved by Skelton; the second was painted 
by Jackson for Mrs. Mary Somerville [q. v.J, 
was left by her to F. L. Wollaston, and is 
now in the possession of George Hyde Wol- 
laston, esq., of Wotton-under-Etge ; a beau- 
tiful mezzotint of this portrait was executed 
by William Ward, AHA. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence also painted a portrait of Wollaston, 
engraved by F. 0. Lewis ; Lane the litho- 
grapher made a small pencil-drawing of Wol- 
laston, now in the possession of G. H. Wol- 
laston, esq. There is also a portrait in 
Walker’s * Distinguished Men of Science.’ 
Sir Francis Legatt Chantrey [q.v.] modelled 
a head of Wollaston for the Geological So- 
ciety’s Wollaston medal. 

dn 8 Dec. 1828 Wollaston transferred 
1.000^. consols to the Geological Society (of 
which he had been a fellow since 1&2), 


with injunctions to expend the dividends as 
nearly as may be annually. This is now 
called ^the AVoUaston Fund,’ from which 
the society awards annually a medal called 
the ‘ W ollaston medal,’ and the balance of 
the interest. On the same day he gave to 
the Astronomical Society, of which he had 

i ust been elected member, a telescope by 
/eter Dollond [q.v.] On 11 Dec. 1828 
Wollaston transferred 2,000?. consols to the 
Royal Society to form the ‘ Donation Fund,’ 
the interest to be applied to the promotion 
of experimental research. The fund has since 
been largely increased (Seeord of the Moyal 
Society, 1897, pp. 117, 121). 

[Besides the sources quoted, Charterhouse 
School Register (kindly consult^ by E. Trevor 
Hardman, esq.); Venn’s Biographical History 
of Gonville and Cains CoUege, 1898, it 106; 
Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. ; Royal Society’s Cata- 
logue; Wollaston’s own papers ; Weld’s Hist, of 
the Royal Society; Barrow’s Sketches of the 
Royal Society, 1849, contains memoir, pp. f54- 
71, 94, 194-5 ; Thomas Thomson’s Hist, of the 
Royal Society; Memoir by Thomas Thomson, 
Proc. PhiL ^c. Glasgow, iii. 135; Thomson’s 
Hist, of Chemistry, 1831, ii. 216-17, 237, 247, 
292, 297; A. and C. R, Aikin’s Diet, of Che- 
mistry, 1807, vol. ii., and Tilloch’s Philosophical 
Magazine, vi 3 (on the preparation of plati- 
nxun) ; Reminiscences of a Priend (Rev. Henry 
Haste^ F JELS.), printed privately, contains in- 
teresting details ; Chaney’s Weights and Mea- 
snres, 1897, passim; Pari. Papers, 1814 iii. 13f, 
1819 3d. 307, 1820 vii. 473, 1821 iv. 289; 
Peacock’s Life of Thomas Young, and edition 
of Young’s Miscellaneous Works, passim; 
Ohituaiy in Monthly Notices of the Astro- 
nomical Society, i. 102 ; Paris’s life of Sir H. 
Davy, 1831, pp. 4, 76, 115, 369 passim; John 
Davy’s Memoirs of Sir H. Davy, 1836, i. 258, 
iL 160, 165, 376 passim (E. Davy states that 
the character of Eubathes in the 4th dialogue 
of H. Davy's Consolations in Travd has a 
striking resemblance to that of Wollaston; 
Thorpe’s Life of Sir H. Davy, 1896; William 
Heni^s Elements of Chemistjy, 1829, preface 
to 11th edit.; Proc. (rf the Geol Soc. 1 110, 
113, 270; C. Chevalier’s Notice sur Tusage des 
. . . chambres claiies, 1833, pa^im; A Eans- 
se^t in Annales du Conservatoire des Arts at 
Metiers, 1895 [2], viii. 253; English Cydopaedia^ 
art. on ‘Platinum; Babbage’s Essay on the 
Decline of Science in England, 1830, Svo, p. 
203; W. C. Henry's life of Ddton, 1854, pp. 
94-6, 116; Mmnoir in G. Wilson’s Rdigio Che- 
mici ; Faraday’s life and Letters, ed. H. Bence 
Jones, 1870, i. 299, 338-53; Gflaude Louis Ber- 
thoUet in M^moires de la Sod4t4 d’Arcuoil, 
1809, iL 470 ; Manuscript Archives of the 
Boysd Soci^ ; Record of theRoyal Society, p. 
182, passim; Frai^is Arago’s (Euvres, 1854, 
passim ; C. Chabril, Sur la Cystine, Annales 
des Maladies des Voies Genito-nriniures, 1895 ; 
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Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, passim ; Koscoe and 
Schorleimner’s Treatise on Chemistry, 2nd edit, 
ii. 767; Hermann’s Teztbook of Physiology, 
transl. A. Gamgee, 1S75, p. 260; Grande En- 
cyclopedie, art. on Academies, p. 205 ; Brande’s 
Hannal of Chemistry, 1848, p. cii, gives personal 
details ; private information from Drewry Ottley 
■Wollaston, esq., of Ipswich, who kindly lent fifty- 
seven manuscript letters written by Wollaston to 
Bev. H. Hasted; from George Hyde Wollaston, 
esq., of Wotton-nnder-Edgp, from Alfred B. Wol- 
laston, esq., of St. Leonard’s, and from Eev. 
A. W. Hutton of Easthope, Shropshire.] 

P. J. H. 

C. H. L. 

WOLLEY. [See also Wooilet.] 

WOLLEY, EDWAJEID {d. 1684), bishop 
of Clonfert, probably second son of Thomas 
Wolley and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
WiUiam Heringe of Shrewsbury, was bom 
at Shrewsbury, and educated at the Hing’s 
school there. He matriculated from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, on 13 April 1622, 
graduating B.A. from St. Catharine’s Hall 
in 1625, and M. A. from St. John’s College in 
1629. He was created D.D. at Oxford on 
20 Dec. 1642, and incorporated at Cambridge 
on 4 Juty 1664. Wolley was domestic chap- 
lain to Charles I, and on the decline of that 
monarch’s fortunes he took refuge abroad 
about 1648. He afterwards joined Charles II 
in his exile and became his chaplain. He 
was with Charles in Paris in 1651 (cf. Addit. 
Jf/S'. 32093, f. 280), but returned to England 
after seven years, spent on the continent, and 
commenced a school at Hammersmith. On 
26 Dec. 1655 he successfully petitioned the 
Protector for permission to continue his em- 
ployment (^Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-6, 
p. 76). After the Kestoration he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Toppesfieldin Essex 
by the king on 22 Sept. 1662 (ib, 1661-2, 
pp. 487, 496), where he remained until on 
10 March 1664-5 he was advanced by letters 
patent to the see of Clonfert and Kilmac- 
duagh, and consecrated at Tuam on 16 April 
1666. According to Bumet, Charles had a 
great contempt for Wolley ’s understanding, 
but bestowed the bishopric on him on ac- 
count of his success in reclaiming noncon- 
formists in Toppesfield by assiduously visit- 
ing them {Sist. of his own Time, 1823, i. 
449). His exemplary life earned him ^eat 
veneration in his diocese. He repaired his 
cathedral and episcopal residence, which 
were reduced to a sad condition after the re- 
bellion. He died in 1684, leaving a son 
PVancis, who entered as a student at the 
Temple in 1669. Upon his death James II 
kept the see vacant, and bestowed the re- 
venues on two Homan catholic bishops. The 


vacancy was not filled until 1691, when 
William Fitzgerald was appointed. 

Wolley was the author of: 1. ‘EvXoyta. 
The Parents blessing their Children, and the 
Children begging on their Knees their 
Parents’ Blessings are Pious Actions war- 
rantable by the Word of God,’ London, 
1661, 8vo. 2. ‘ Loyalty among Hebels, the 
True Hoyalist or Hushai the Archite, a 
Happy Counsellor in Bang David’s Greatest 
Danger,’ London, 1662, 8vo. 3. ^Patterns 
of Grace and Glory in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to be admired, adored, and 
imitated ; collected out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and illustrated by the Antient Fathers 
and Expositors,’ Dublin, 1669, 4to. He also 
translated from the French of Georges de 
Scud6ry ‘ Curia Politiee : or the Apologies of 
Several Princes: justifying to the World 
their most Eminent Actions,’ I.iondon, 1654, 
fol. ; new edit. London, 1673, foL 

[Ware’s Bishops of Ireland, ed. Harris, p. 644 ; 
Ware’s Irish Writers, ed. Harris, p. 357; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. 
Hib. iv. 168, V. 294 ; Baker’s Hist, of St. John’s 
Coll. i. 267-8, ii. 678-9 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, ii. 63 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, i. 
271, 273; Shrewsbury School Kegestum Scho- 
larium, 1892, p. 269 ; Kennett’s Register, 1728.] 

E. I, C. 

WOLLEY, Sib JOHN (d. 1696), Latin 
secretary to Elizabeth, was a native of Shrop- 
shire and a man of good family. He was 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he became a fellow in 1663. He graduated 
B.A. on 11 Oct. 1553, M.A. on 1 July 1667, 
and supplicated for D.O.L. on 10 March 
1666-6. He obtained employment in Eliza- 
beth’s service as a diplomatist, for which his 
skill in Latin and French and his knowledge 
of the continent especially recommended 
him. According to Strype, he was in the 
queen’s service as early as 1663, and was one 
of those with whom the new French am- 
bassador had an early interview. On 3 Sept. 
1666 he disputed before the queen at Oxford, 
and obtained commendation for his learning 
and eloquence. On the death of Roger 
Ascham [q.v.] in December 1668 he suc- 
ceeded him as Latin secretary to the queen 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, p. 381). 
Although a layman, he held in 1669 the 
prebend of Oumpton Dundon in the see of 
Wells, and on 11 Oct. 1677 he was made 
dean of Carlisle. On 24 July 1673 he wrote 
to John Sturmius on the controversy raging 
concerning the official dress of the English 
clergy, stating that the government contem- 
plated consulting the German reformers on 
the subject (^Zurich Letters, Parker Soc. ii. 
220-1). In 1576 he received a visit from 
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Elizabeth, at Pyrford in Surrey, where he 
had purchased an estate. In June 1586 he 
was despatched to Scotland to satisfy 
James YI in regard to his mother^s treat- 
ment. On his return he was sworn of the 
privy council on 30 Sept. {AcU P. C. 1586- 
1587, p. 286; Cah State Papers, 1680- 
1590, p. 364), and was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to try the Scottish g^ueen. 
On 12 March 1586-7 he took part m the 
examination of William Davison (1541 ?- 
1608) [q. V.] at the Tower for his share in the 
execution of M^. In 1588 he was ap- 
pointed with William Brooke, seventh baron 
Cobham, and Thomas SackviUe, baron Buck- 
hurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset) [q. v.l, to 
search for the author of the Mar-Prdate 
tracts, and on 23 April 1589 was admitted 
chancellor of the order of the Garter, He 
was also keeper of the records of the court 
of augmentations and clerk of the pipe 
{Cal, State Papers, 1591-4 p. 213, 1595- 
1597 p. 184). ^ 

From 1571 till the close of his life Wolley 
took his part in every parliament summoned 
by Elizabeth. According to Browne Willis he 
was elected for East Looe in 1571. On 5 May 
1572 he was returned for Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, and on 11 Nov. 1584 for the 
city of Wincnester. This seat he retained 
in 1586, hut in 1588 he represented Dorset 
county, and in 1593 Surrey (O^Zeia^ Petums 
cf Members of Pari,) In parnament, as be- 
came a court official, he was a stout sup- 
porter of royal prerogatives. In Febmaiy 
1588-9, when parliament showed a disposi- 
tion to discuss ecclesiastical abuses, he re- 
minded the house that the queen had pro- 
hibited the consideration of such subjects 
(Stexpe, Life of Wkitgift, L 553). By the 
same objections he hindered the commons in 
February 1592-3 from taking up James 
Morice’s biU, framed for the purpose of de- 
fending puritans from annoyance from the 
bishops’ courts {tb, iL 123). 

In 1590 Wolley was a member of the 
court of high commission, and he was one 
of those who conducted th e p reliminary ex- 
amination of the fanatic William Hacket 
[q. V.] on 19 July 1591. On 28 Feb. 1591-2 
ne was admitted to Gray’s Inn ; in 1592 he 
was knighted, and on 1 Aug. 1594 he was 
appoint^ one of the commissioners for 
assessing and levying the parliamentary 
subsidy. He died at Pyiford on 28 Feb. 
1595-6, and was-buried in the chancel of St, 
Paul’s CathedraL In 1614 his body and 
those of his wife and son were removed to 
a spot * between St. George’s Chappel and 
that of our Lady,’ where a magnificent 
nmrble monument was erected to their 


memory. He married Elizabeth (fi, 28 April 
1552), eldest daughter of Sir William More 
of Loseley in Surrey, sister of Sir George 
More [q. v.], and widow of Richard Polstead 
of Aloany in Surrey. By her he had one 
son. Sir Francis Wolley (1583-1611), the 
benefactor of John Donne (1573-1631) rq. - 7 .], 
who married his cousin Mary More. During 
her husband’s later life Lady Wolley was a 
lady of the privy chamber to Elizabeth. A 
number of her own and her husband’s letters 
to her father, written from the court, were 
preserved among the Loseley manuscripts. A 
few were print^ in 1835 by Alfred John 
Kempe [q. v.] among other selections 
the collection, and the whole have been 
calendared in the seventh report of the 
historical manuscripts commission. After 
Wolley’s death his wife married the lord 
chancellor Sir Thomas Egerton, baron Elles- 
mere and viscount BracMey [q. v.] 

Some verses by Wolley are printed at the 
end of Laurence Humphrey’s * Joannis Juelli 
Vita et Mors’ (London, 1573, 4to), and 
there are some lines addressed to him in 
John Leland’s ^ Encomia ’ (1589, p. 118). 
The eulogy is one of those added by Leland’s 
editor, Thomas Newton (1542 P-1607) [q. v.] 
Thomas Churchyard’s * Challenge’ (London, 
1593, 4to) is dedicated to 'Valley. Two 
autograph letters addressed to Sir Julius 
Csesar [q. v.] are preserved in the British 
Museum (Audit. MSS. 12506 f. 378, 12507 
fr 58), as well as a letter to Wolley from 
Simon Trippe (Addit. MS. 6251, p. 54). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxou. 1600-1714; Brod- 
rick’s Memorials of Merton (Oxford Hist Soc.), 
p. 262 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 162-3 ; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 437, 607> 624 ; 
Archaeologia, 185^ x xx vi . 33-6; Cal. State 
Papers, Itom. 1547-94 ; Acts of Privy Council, 
ed. Dasent, 1577-93; Stiype’s Annals, 1824, 
m. i. 540, 729-31 ; Stiype’s Life of Aylmer, 
1821, p. 91 ; Select Cases in the Court of Re- 
quests (Selden Soc.), p. xdv; Foster’s (Tray’s 
Inn Regster, p. 79 ; Wood’s Hist, and Antaq of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, ii. 137, 159, 256; Dugdale’s 
S5st. of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ed. Ellis, 1818, 
pp. 71 , 213 ; Nicholas Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, i. 232, iii. 81-2; Manning and Bray’s Hist, 
of Surrey, 1804-14, i. 67, 76, 91, 96, 165-6, iii. 
96, 119, 242-3, Aw. pp.cxix, clxiii ; Gosse’s life 
of Bonne, 1899, Index; Walton’s lives (Bohn’s 
Dlustrated libr.), p. 16 ; JDansdowne 982, 

f. 249.] E. L G. 

WOLLHT or WOOLLET, RICHARD 
{f, 1667-1694), miscellaneous writer, bom 
in Essex, was admitted to Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, on 6 Dec. 1663, where he gra^ 
duated B.A. on 10 Jan. 1667 and M.A- in 
1671. He served in London as a curate, 
and was employed by the well-known book- 
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seller John Banton a hack-writer. 

In 1691 he translated ‘LTEtat de la France,’ 
a list of the nobility and hiffh officials of 
France, with an account of their privileges 
and duties, under the title of ^Gralliae Ino- 
titia; or the Present State of France’ (Lon- 
don, 12itto). He also edited for Dunton 
the ^Compleat Library; or News for the 
Ingenious,’ which appeared monthly between 
May 1692 and AprO. 1694, and ^ took the 
private minutes’ from which 'The Secret 
History of Whitehall’ was composed by 
Bavid Jones {ft. 1676-1720) [q. v.] The 
fact that he did. not himself write 'The 
Secret History ’ renders it probable that he 
died some time before it was published in 
1697, perh^s about the date at which the 
' Compleat Library ’ ceased to appear. Bun- 
ton describes WoUey as 'an universal 
scholar,’ and adds that ' he performed to a 
nicety ’ all the work entrusted to him. 

[Information kindly given by the president 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge; WoUeys Works; 
Bnnton’s Life and Errors, 1818, i. 163.1 

E I 0 

WOLLSTONECEAFT, MAEY (1769- 
1797), miscellaneous writer. [See GoDwnr, 
MeS. MaET WoiLSTOITECEAFr.] 

WOLMAN. [See also Woolmak.] 

WOLMAN or WOLEMAN,EICHAEB | 
(d, 1537), dean .of Wells, is surmised by 
Cooper (AthencB Cantabr. i. 63) to have been 
the son of Eichard Wolman, cater to John 
Howard, duke of Norfolk. There was a 
family of the name at Alderford, Norfolk 
(BLOMEnELD, Norfolk, viii. 184 ; Index of 
Wills, ii. 689). In 1478 Eichard Wolman 
was a member of Corpus Ghristi College, 
Cambridge. He also studied abroad, being 
entered m the Oxford register as doctor of 
the civil law ' of an university beyond the 
seas ’ (W oon, Fasti, i. 89). He was principal 
of St. Paul’s Inn, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, in 1610, and commenced doctor of 
canon law in 1612. On 31 Oct. 1614 he was 
admitted an advocate, and on 9 April 1622 
collated to the archdeaconry of Sudbury. In 
1624 he became vicar of Walden, Essex, and 
on 26 July of the same year canon of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. He appears to have 
been resident at court in 1525, and to have 
been an intermediary with the king, during 
, the absence of Wolsey, in the matter of 
ecclesiastical preferments. He was made 
chaplain to the king in 1626, and a master 
of requests in attendance at the court, an 
office involving membership of the king’s 
council. On 4 July 1626 he was presented 
to the living of Amersham, but he continued 
to reside at court 


On 17 May 1527 Wolsey sat at his house 
at Westminster to hear the pleadings in the 
divorce suit. On this occasion Wolman was 
nominated by the king promoter of the suit. 
On 6 and 6 April 1527 he took the evidence 
of Bishop Foxe [see Foxb, Richaed] as to 
Henry’s protest against the marriage with 
Catherine. On 31 May he brought forward 
this evidence and adduced arguments against 
the dispensing power of the pope. Buring 
the proceedings Wolman acted as a secret 
negotiator between the king and Wolsey. 
His reward was a prebend in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (25 June) and a third share of 
the advowson of the first canonry and pre- 
bend void in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
He is frequently referred to as a canonist of 
authority by the correspondents of the Mng 
and of Wolsey during the divorce proceed- 
ings. He was one of twenty-one commis- 
sioners to whom Wolsey, on 11 June 1629, 
delegated the hearing of causes in chan- 
cery {Letters and Fapers, iv. 6666 ; Rtheh, 
Feeder xiv. 299). It was presumably in 
his capacity of member of the king’s coun- 
cil that he was one of the signatories of the 
address to Clement VII in favour of the 
divorce by ' the spiritual and temporal lords ’ 
(13 July 1530 ; ib. xiv. 405 ; Letters and 
Tapers, iv. 6613). His name appears here 
i under the heading of ' milites et doctores in 
parlamento.’ 

Some time after 29 Aug. 1629 and before 
8 Nov. following, when be was elected pro- 
locutor of cou vocation, Wolman was ap- 
pointed dean of Wells. In October 1631 he 
was incoi^porated at Oxford (Wood, Fasti, i. 
89), having supplicated as long before as 
1523 (ib. p. 64). He sat upon the committee 
of convocation which on 10 April 1632 re- 
ceived the subscription of Latimer (Hugh 
Latimer) to articles propounded to him. On 
the following 30 June he was presented by 
the crown to the rectory of High Hunger 
^ngar), Essex. When, in October 1632, 
Henry VlH had left England for an inter- 
view with Francis I at Boulogne, Wolman 
was acting as one of the council exercising 
the royal power in London. On 19 MUrch 
1633 he was made canon of Windsor (Lb 
Neve, iii. 392). As dean of Wells he signed 
the acknowledgment of the royal snpremai^ 
on 6 July 1684 (Etmeb, Fcedera, xiv, 496 ; 
Letters and Papers, vii. 1024). He evidently 
cultivated Cromwell’s favour and supported 
the new queen (Anne Boleyn). He signed a 
declaration, as a doctor of canon law, on the 
subject of holy orders in 1636. This w% 
put forward in support of the recent reli- 
gious changes, and bore the signature, of 
Cromwell, as the king’s vicegerent, at its 
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head. When the Lincolnshire rebellion broke 
out, in the autumn of 1536, Wolman was 
appointed to act upon the queen’s council 
(Jane Seymour J during the contemplated 
absence of the kmg. As a ' fat priest,’ Henry 
suggested that he should be ‘tasted’ by 
Cromwell, i.e. that a levy in the nature of a 
benevolence should be made upon him for 
the expenses of suppressing the insurreetion. 
That he was a man of means appears from 
the fact that in 1532 he had given Hi. 6s. 
as a new year’s gift to the king (Stbtpb, 
BgcL Mem, i. i. 211). Henry’s iunt was 
probably taken ; for Wolman appears as a 
creditor of the king, who is contented ‘ to for- 
bear unto a longer day,’ and who, the manu- 
script note — ^‘ex dono’ — shows, altogether 
surrendered his claim for the 200/. borrowed 
(MS. Record Office). As archdeacon of 
Sudbury he signed, in 1537, the address of 
convocation to the king desiring his sanc- 
tion to the ‘ Institution of a Christian Man.’ 

Wolman died in the summer of 1537, and 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey (Le Neve, Fasti, i. 153). He left a 
sum of money for the construction of a market 
cross and shelter at Wells, which was not 
erected till 1542 (Reynolds, Sut, of Wells, 
p. lix). His will was executed at Clavering, 
Essex, to which place he bequeathed money. 
His connection with it probably was due to 
its being a royal manor, where he frequently 
resided in attendance upon the court. He 
also left 43i. ds. 8d, to found an exhibition 
at Cambridge. 

[Brewer and G^airdner^s CaL Letters and 
Papers, For. and Rom., Hen, VlII, vols. i-xiii. ; 
MS. E^rd Office ; Le Neve’s Fasti EccL AngL 
3 vols. 1854; Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials 
(Oxford, 1822); Stiype’s Memorials of Cran- 
mer (Oxford, 1840) ; Blomefield’s Hist, of 
Norfolk, vcl. viii.; Masters’s ffist. of Oorpns 
Christi College, Cambridge, ed. Lamb (Ox- 
bridge, 1831) ; Reynolds’s Hist, of Wells Ca- 
thedral, 1881 ; Neweonrt’s EepertoriTmi, 1710; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxoniexises (in Athenm Oxon.), 
1815; Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. 1858, i. 63, 
631 ; Eymer’s Foedera, vol. xiv. ; Fiddes’s life 
of W^^y, 1726 ; Lord Herbert of Oherbnrj’s 
Hist of Henry VHI, ed. Kennet, 1719; Leadam’s 
Select Cases in the Court of Eeqnests (Selden 
8^1898); Coote’s Civilians, 1804; Challoner 
Smth’s Index of Wills, 1893^.] L S. L. 


WOLRICH, WOOLRIGH, or WOOL- 
BRIDGE, HUMPHREY (1833 P-1707), 
qnaker, of Newcastie-nnder-Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, was probably bom there about 1633. 
At^baptist in early life, he joined the quak^ 
soon after their rise, was imprisoned in Lon- 
don for preaching in 165S, and next year 
wrote ‘ A Declaration to the Baptists * • . . 


London, 1659, 4to. This is an account of a 
‘ dispute’ held at Withcoch, Leicestershire, 
on ^ Feb. 1668-9, at which Isabel, wife of 
Colonel Francis H^ker [q. v.], was present. 
About the same time Wolrich, although a 
quaker, actually baptised a convert. In this 
it appears he was upheld by some in the 
society, while swerely judged by others. In 
his dSence Wolrich wrote ‘ The Unlimited 
God . . London, 1659, 4to (Meeting for 
Sufferings Library). Wolrich was in prison 
in 1660, and wrote, with John Pennyman 
[q. V.] and Thomas Coveney, ‘ Some Grounds 
and Reasons to manifest the Unlawfulness 
of Magistrates and others who commit Men 
to Priojn, or fine them for not putting off 
the hat,’ London, 1660, 4to ; also a broa&de 
dated Newgate, 14 Jan. 1660-1, ‘ Oh 1 Lon- 
don, with thy Ma^strates,’ with other broad- 
sides against ‘Papist livery,’ ‘ Advice to the 
Army of the Commonwealth and to Presby- 
terian Ministers.’ Sir Richard Brown, lord 
mayor of London in 1661, who was particu- 
larly severe against the quakers, committed 
Wolrich to prison for keeping his hat on 
before him. During his confinement he 
wrote ‘From the Shepherd of Israel to the 
Bishops in England,’ London [1661-2], 4to, 
and at the same time ‘To me King and 
both Houses of Parliament ... a timely 
warning that they do not make laws against 
the righteous and innocent people . . . called 
quakers,’ n. d. In 1661 he was taken out of a 
meeting in Staffordshire, and, fear refusing 
the oath of alle^nee, carried to prison, 
where he probably wrote the ‘Address to 
Magistrates, Priests, and People of Stafford- 
shire,’ n.d. 4to. On 2 Dec. 1662 he arrived 
in Chester at the end of the assize. On the 
following Sunday he entered the cathedral 
during the anthem, and when the singing 
ceased attempted to ^peak, hut was hastily 
removed and confined in the castle. In 
February 1682 he was fined 20/. and sent 
to prison for offering prayer at the burial 
of a Quaker woman in her husband’s garden 
at Keel, Staffordshire, the priest having 
threatened to arrest the corpse if Wolrich 
did not pay the fees. 

Wolrich died, after a painful iUness of 
two years from cancer in the mouth, at the 
Friends’ Almshouse in (Be^enwell on 
31 Aug. 1707, and was buried on 2 S^. 

Other works by him are : 1. ‘ One Warn- 
ing more to the Baptte, in answer to Mat- 
thew (kffin’s “ Faim in God’s Promises the 
Saints best Weapon,*” London, 1661, 4to. 
2. ‘A Visitation to the Captive Seed,’ 
London, 1661, 4to. 3. ‘The Rock of Ages 
Known and Foundation of many Gene- 
rations Discovered,’ London, 1661, 4to, 
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4. *A Visitation and Warning/ London, 
1662, 4to. 5. * A General Epistle to Friends 
in England and Holland/ 1665-^5 several 
^mall epistles and testimonies, 6. * A 
Brief Testimony against Friends wearing 
of Perriwigs’ (postliiunous), 1708. 

[Barclay’s Inner Life of the Commonwealth, 
p, 372; Piety Promoted, 1789, ii. 91; Besse’s 
Sufferings, i. 332, 365, 651, 654 ; Smith’s Cata- 
logne, ii. 949 ; Swarthmore MSS. and Registers 
at Deronshire House, E.O.] C. F. S. 

WOLRICH or WOLRTCHE, Sir 
THOMAS (1698-1668), baronet, royaHst, 

the estate of Dudmaston in Shropshire in the 
twelfth century, and was thenceforth identi- 
fied with that county. The deed of grant is 
said to be one of the oldest private deeds in 
England. It is reproduced in Eyton’s ^ Anti- 
quities of Shropshire ’(iii. 186). Thepedipee 
is extant from 1279. Thomas was the third 
in descent from John Wolryche, who married 
Fair Maid of Gatacre,’ Mary, daughter 
of John Gntacre of that place, and was the 
son of Francis Wolryche (d, 1614) and of 
Margaret Ms wife, daughter of George 
Bromley of Hallon in Shropshire. He was 
baptised at Worfield on 27 March 1698. 
On his epitaph he is stated to have received 
Ms education at Cambridge, where he studied 
assiduously, paying especial attention to 
geometry, history, and heraldry. 

He was admitted to the Inner Temple on 
11 Oct. 1616, and afterwards represented 
the borough of Much Wenlock in the parlia- 
ments of 1621 (elected 2 Jan.), 1624, and 
1625 (elected 2 May). On the breaking out 
of the civil war he was captain of militia 
and deputy lieutenant for the county. At 
Ms own expense he raised a regiment of 
wMch he was colonel, his son Thomas filling 
the post of captain. He also held the post 
of governor of Bridgnorth. On 22 July 
1641 he was knighted at WMtehall, and on 
4 Aug. following was created a baronet. 
In May 1648 Lord Capel, lieutenant-general 
of Shropshire, ChesMre, and North Wales, 
ordered him to draw all Ms forces of trained 
bands round about the town of Bridgnorth, 
and to construct fort-ifications for its defence 
where he should * think fit to appoint,’ with 
the help of ‘ all the men of this towne.’ 
He laid down arms before 1645, and after- 
wards conformed to the parliament. On 
SO March 1646 be petitioned to compound 
for his estate, and with much difficulty ob- 
tained an order from the commons for the 
removal of the sequestration and pardon for 
Ms delin^ency on 4 Sept. 1648. He was 
still in difficulties in the matter in 1652. 


He died on 4 July 1668, and was buried 
in the Wolryche mortuary chapel at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Quatt. There is a con- 
temporary life-size portrait of him at Dud- ^ 
maston, with the castle of Bridgnorth and 
troops engaged in the background. 

Wolrich married, in 1626, Ursula, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ottley of Pitchford, by whom 
he had twelve children, of whom four sons 
and three daughters survived him. 

The baronetcy became extinct in 1723 on 
the death of Sir John Wolryche, great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas, who was drowned 
when attempting to ford the Severn, and 
the estate then passed into his mother’s 
hands, and through her to the WMtmores 
of Southampton, from whom the present 
owner, F. H. W olryche- WMtmore, is lineally 
descended. 

[Visitation of Shropshire (Harl. Soc. Publ.), 
xzix. 509 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage ; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, pp. 168-9 ; Official 
Lists of Memb. of Pari. i. 452, 459-65; Met- 
calfe’s Book of Knights, p. 197 ; Bellett’s An- 
tiquities of Bridgenorth, pp. 142-3; Cal. of 
Committee for the Advance of Money, pp. 868-9 ; 
Commons’ Journals, vi. 4 ; Lords’ Journals, x. 

I 331 ; P. C. C. Hene 149 ; Epitaph at Quatt ; 
information from the Rev. H. B. Wolryche- 
Whitmore.] B. P. 

WOLSELEY, Sir CHARLES (1680?- 
1714), politician, son of Sir Robert Wol- 
seley of Wolseley, StaffordsMre (created a 
baronet 24 Nov. 1628), by Mary, daughter of 
Sir George Wroughton, knight, of Walcot, 
Wiltshire, was horn about 1630. William 
Wolseley (1640 P-1697) [q. v.] was- his 
younger brother. Sir Robert Wolseley took 
the side of the king during the civil war, 
and died on 21 Sept. 1646, while Ms estate 
was under sequestration. In October 1647 
Sir Charles Wolseley on payment of 2,600Z. 
obtained the discharge of the estate from 
sequestration. He is described in the peti- 
tion presented on his behalf as then sixteen 
years of age (Calendar of Committee for 
Compounding, p. 1771 ; Commons^ Journals, 
V. 828 ; Lor^ Journals, ix. 492). On 12 May 
1648W olseley married, at Hanworth, Middle- 
sex, Anne, the youngest daughter of William 
Fiennes, first viscount Saye and Sele [q. v.j, 
a connection which helps to account for his 
religious opinions and his political career. In 
July 1653 he was one of the representatives 
of Oxfordshire in the so-called ' Little par- 
liament ’ summoned by Cromwell, and was 
chosen a member of both the councils of state 
wMch that body appointed (Old Pari Hist, 
XX. 178 ; Commons' Journals, vii. 286, 844). 
In December 1663 Wolseley was one of the 
spokesmen of the party which wished to put 
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an end to tie Little parliament, and carried a | 
motion tiat its members sbonld resign their j 
, authority back to the general from whom 
^«^ey had received it (Ludlow, JlfowotVa, 1894, 
i. 366 ; Somers Tracts^ vi. 274). To this he 
owed his appointment as a member of the 
council which the instrument of government 
established to advise the Protector. In re- 
lating the foundation of the protectorate to 
his mend Bulstrode Whitelocke, Wolseley 
wrote : ^The present Protector is my lord- 
geperal, whose personal worth, I may say 
without vanity, qualifies him for the greatest 
monarch in the world ’ {Addzt. MS, 32093, f. 
317). Wolseley remained a staunch Crom- 
wellian throughout the protectorate, repre- 
sented Staffordshire in the two parliaments 
called by Cromwell, and was one of the 
spokesmen of the committee which in April j 
1657 pressed the Protector to take the title i 
of king (Old Pari, Sist. xxi. 81). in par- 
liament ne was not a frequent speaker, but 
showed his tolerance by advocating leniency 
in dealing with James IS'ayler [q. v.], and his 
good sense by deprecating the proposal to 
impose a new oath of fidelity on the nation 
when the second protectorate was established 
(BuRToy, Diary ^ i. 89, ii. 276). Whitelocke, 
with whom he was intimate, describes him 
as one of the counsellors whom Cromwell 
familiarly consulted, and in whose society 
he * would lay aside his greatness ’ {Memo^ 
rials, iv. 221, 289 ; cf. Whiteloceb, Steedish 
JSmbassy, i iL 37, 57). 

In December 1657 Wolseley was ap- 
pointed one of Cromwell’s House of Lords. 
Republican pamphleteers found little to say 
against the appointment, except that ‘al- 
though he hath done nothing for the cause 
whereby to merit, yet he is counted of that ; 
worth as to be every way fit to be taken out 
of the parliament, to have a negative toIcs 
in the other house over such as have done 
most and merited highest in the cause * A 
Second Narrative of the Late Parliament,* 
Marleian Miscellany, iiL 477). 

Wolseley signed the order for proclaiming 
Bichard Ckomwell, was one of nis council, 
and was consulted by him on the question of 
dissolving his unruly parliament (Whitb- 
LOCEE, Memorials, iv. 336, 343). Durii^ 
the troubles which followed Bichard Crom- 
well’s fell he took no part in public affairs, 
but succeeded in getting returned to the 
Convention parliament of 1660 as member 
for Stafford. At the Bestoration Lord Mojv 
daunt and Sir Bobert Howard intervened 
with Charles II to procure Wolseley a free 
pardon, alleging services done to Howard 
and other dista^essed royalists in the late 
times. Mordaunt praised hb abilities, and 
^ VOL. LIU. 


said that the Mag would find him a useful 
servant if he chose to employ him (CleareUt- 
don MSS, Ixxii. 284, 9 May 1660). He ob- 
tained pardon but not employment. During 
the reign of Charles EE Wobeley lived retired, 
occupying himself with gardening, of which 
he was very fond, and writing pamphleta 
His house and gariens are described in the 
diary of his wife’s niece, Celia Fiennes (GErv- 
PITHS, Through Dngland on a Side-^ddle, 
1888, pp. 89, 136, 146). His pamphlets were 
on ecclesiastical subjects, and the only pro- 
minent politician with whom he seems to 
have kept up any intimacy was the Hke- 
minded Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesey 
(cf. Mist. MSS. Comm. 13th Bep, p. 5^). 
But the Duke of Buckingham stayed at hb 
house in 1667 when in disgrace with the 
court (CLABB2SiM>2sr, CoTitinuation of lAfe, 

§ 1123). 

When Monmouth’s rebellion took place 
Wolseley was arrested on suspicion, but re- 
leased on 4 July 1685. James II’s policy 
of repealing the penal laws attract^ his 
support, and the king’s electioneering agents 
reported in Febniary 1688 that Wolseley 
had ‘declared himself right, and ready to 
serve hb majesty in any capacity.’ He was 
willing to stand for the county as one of the 
government candidates, but doubted if hb 
own interest was sufficient to secure hb re- 
I turn (Duckett, Penal Laws and Test Act, 
1883, p. 251). Wobeley died on 9 Oct. 
1714 in the e^hty-fiffch year of his age, ac- 
cording to hb epitaph, and was boned in 
Colwich church, Staffordshire. Two por- 
traits of Wolseley are in the possession of 
the pr^nt baronet, 

Wolseley was the author of the following 
works : 1. ‘ Speech,* urging the Protector to 
accept the crown (print^ in ‘ Monarchy 
Asserted,’ 1660, and reprinted in the ‘ Somers 
Tracts,’ eL Scott, vi 360). 2. ‘ Liberty of 
Conscience upon its Tme and Proper 
Grounds, asserted and vindicated,* 1668, -feo. 
S. ‘ Liberty of Conscience the Magbtrate’s 
Interest,’ 1668, 4to (these two p^phlets, 
both anonymous, were combined in the se- 
cond edition, published in 1669). 4. ‘The 
Unreasonableness of Athebm made mani- 
fest,’ 1669, 8vo. 5. Preface to Henry New- 
come’s ‘Faithful Narration of the Life of 
John Machin,’ 1671, 12mo. 6. ‘ The Bea- 
sonableness of Scripture Bdfie^’ 1672, 8vo 
(dedicated to the Earl of Anglesey), 7. ‘The 
Case of Divorce and Bemaznage thereupon 
discussed, occasioned by the late Act for the 
Divorce of the Lord Boss,’ 1673, 12mo. 
8. ‘Justification Evangelical, or a Plain Im- 
parfebT Scripture Account of God’s Method 
in justifying a Sinner,’ 1677 (the Bodleian 
* y 
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copy contains a letter from the Earl of 
Anglesey criticising the work as unorthodox, 
and saying that he warned the author to he 
more cautious). 

Of Wolseley’s family of seven sons and 
ten daughters, 

Robeet WoLSBiiBT (1649-1697), the eldest, 
matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
26 July 1666, entered Gray’s Inn in 1667, 
and was sent envoy to the elector of 
Bavaria at Brussels hy William III in 
March 1692. He died unmarried in 1697. 
About 1690 he was engaged in a duel in 
consequence of a * poeticfid quarrel ’ with a 
younger brother of Thomas "'^^arton (after- 
wards first Marquis of Wharton) [q.v.], and 
Wharton died of the effects of the encounter. I 
This champion of poesy was doubtless the ; 
^ Mr. Wolseley ’ whose name is on the title- 
page of the ^Examen Miseellaneum’ of 
1702, to which he contributed two morsels 
of verse ; Robert Wolseley was a friend of 
John Wilmot, second earl of Rochester [q. v.], 
to whose ^ Valentinian ’ (1686) he contri- 
buted the ^preface concerning the author 
... by one of his friends’ (Simms, JBibL 
Staff, p. 521 ; of ThomaSj Marquis of 
Wharton^ 1716). 

Charles and Fiennes, the second and third 
sons, died young. William and Henry, the 
fourth and fifth sons, became successively 
third and fourth baronets; while Richard, 
the sixth son, vras a captain in King Wil- 
liam’s army in Ireland, and represented Car- 
low in theirish parliament (Fostee, Baronet- 
aqe, 1883; Alumni Oxon, i. 1668). From 
him the present baronet and Field-marshal 
Yiscount Wolseley are descended. 

[Noble’s House of Cromwell, 1787, i. 397 ; 
Foster’s Baronetage, 1883; Erdeswi(i’8 Staf- 
fordshire, ed. Harwood; notes kindly supplied 
by G. W. Campbell, esq. ; other authorities given 
in the article.] C. H. F. 

WOLSELEY, Sm CHARLES (1769- 
1846), seventh baronet, politician, bom on 
20 July 1769 at Wolseley Hall, Stafford- 
shire, was son of Sir William Wolseley, sixth 
baronet, and Charlotte Chambers of Wimble- 
don. Sir Charles Wolseley (1630 P-1714) 
[q. v.] was his ancestor. He was educated 
privately, and, as was customary, travelled 
on the continent before he reached manhood. 
Buring his absence there he was brought 
into contact with the revolutionary forces 
that were then at work (probably with llie 
consent of his father, who was an ardent 
reformer). He was present at the taking 
of the Bastile (14 July 1789), and impli3 
in a speech delivered at Stockton on 28 June 
1819 that he assisted the assailants. He 
appears to have made his first connection 


with the reform movement in England in 
1811, when he signed a memorial in favour 
of parliamentary reform (CAETWEiGHT,Zz/e, 
ii, 374). The original list of members of 
the union of parhamentary reform (1812) 
contains his name, and he was one of the 
founders of the Hampden Club. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on 5 Aug. 1817, 
when the reform movement was becoming 
formidable, and identified himself with the 
more extreme section of radicals. His first 
appearance as one of the leaders of the agita- 
tion after it had come into conflict with the 
authorities was as chairman of a great demon- 
stration held at Sandy Brow, Stockport, in 
June 1819. At this time these demonstra- 
tions began to be used for the purpose of 
making a show of electing popular repre- 
sentatives, and on 12 July in that year the 
Birmingham reformers met at Newhall Hill 
and, in his absence, elected Sir Charles as 
their * legislatorial attorney,’ and empowered 
him to present their grievances to the House 
of Commons. Major John Cartwright (1740- 
1824) [q. V.] and another conveyed the reso- 
lution of tne meeting to Wolseley HaU, 
where he stayed for some days, occupied 
with Sir Charles in devising means for meet- 
ing the measures which the government had 
adopted {ih, i. 166, &c.) On the 19th Sir 
Charles was arrested for his speech at Stock- 
ort, taken to E^utsford, and liberated on 
ail. Pending his trial he interested him- 
self in the victims of the Peterloo ^ massacre,’ 
which had occurred in the meanwhile. He 
supported some of their families, attended 
their trial, and became their surety. In April 
1820 his own trial came on at Chester. He 
and Joseph Harrison, dissenting minister 
and schoolmaster, were charged with sedition 
and conspiracy, and were sentenced to eigh- 
teen months] imprisonment. Sir Charles was 
lodged in king’s bench, Abingdon. While 
in gaol he was elected on 16 Jan. 1821, with 
eight others, including Jeremy Bentham and 
Sir Francis Burdett, to constitute a com- 
mittee of Middlesex electors to promote re- 
form, and his liberation was made the occa- 
sion of a great demonstration. 

Like the radicals generally, he was a 
champion of the cause of Queen Caroline, 
and addressed from his prison letters on her 
behalf to the ‘ Times ’ and Lord Castlereagh. 
In one of them he offered to go to Como, 
where he said he was in 1817, and investi- 
gate the truth of the rumours regarding her 
conduct while residing there. 

He continued for some time to support 
the reformers, and when Hunt was released 
from Hchester gaol in 1822 Sir Charles was 
one of his sureties. . But he gradually with- 
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drew fk>m the fore&ent of the agitation, and 
from about 1826 he does not appear to hare 
taken any public part in politics. He be- 
came a convert to Hoznanism, and was re- 
ceived into the eWch in October 1837. He 
died on 3 Oct. 1846. 

He married twice : first, on 13 Dec. 1794, 
Ma^ (d, 1811), daughter of Thomas Clifibrd 
of Tixall, Staffordshire, by whom he had 
Spencer William, who died in Milan in 1832 ; 
secondly, on 2 July 1812, Anne, danght^ 
of Anthony Wright of Wealdside, 
who died on 24 Oct. 1838 ; he had issue by 
her Charles, bom in 1813, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy, two other sons, and two 
daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846 , ii. 536 ; Annual Register, 
1819 p. 105 , 1820 pp. 908 , &c.; Greville Me- 
moirs, ii. 336 ; Hon, G. Spencer (Father Ignatius 
of St. Paul), A Sermon on Wolseley’s conversion, 
1837 .] J. E. M, 

WOLSELEY, WILLIAM (1640?- 
1697), brigadier-^neral, bom about 1640, 
was fifth son of Sir Robert Wolseley, first 
baronet of Wolseley, Staffordshire, and 
younger brother of Sir Charles Wolseley 
(1630 .M714) [q.T.] In June 1667 William 
was appointed captain-lieutenant to the 
Marquis of Worcester’s newly raised foot 
regiment. This corps was disbanded a few 
months later when the treaty of Breda was 
signed. Lord Worcester raised a foot regi- 
ment (disbanded in 1674) in January 1673 
to repel an unexpected Butch invasion, and 
Wolseley was appointed his captain-lieu- 
tenant by commission dated 26 Jan. 1673. 
On 1 AprE 1679 Wolseley was appointed 
captain-lieutenant to an independent foot 
company in Chepstow Castle, commanded 
by me Marquis of Worcester (afterwards 
Duke of Beaufort), and six years later he 
was appointed captain in Beaufort's foot 
regiment (11th foot) by commission dated 
20 June 1685. On 12 1688, when 

quartered at Scarborough, Wolseley came 
into prominent notice by causing the mayor 
of Sc^horough, one AiSahy, to be publicly 
tossed in a blanket by a file of mnsqueteers 
for indignities inflicted onaprotestant clergy- 
man whenperformingdivineserviceinchurcL 
The mayor laid his grievances before James II 
in person, and Wolseley was summoned to 
appear before the council in London. * The 
captain pleaded his majesty’s gradous gene- 
ral pardon, which was in the pr^ so was 
dismissed’ {Wis Correspondeneef iL 225-6). 
On 3 Dec. 1688 Lord Montgome^, the colo- 
nel of Wolseley’s regiment, and Lord Lang- 
dale of the same corps, both Roman catholi<^ 
were seized in their at Hull by Captain 
Copley and the ^testant officers of the gar- 


rison and kept in confinement. Wolseley 
now determined to join the Prince of Orange, 
but his domg so was delayed by false rumours 
of massacres in various parts of the country 
(Lionel Copley to Captain Wolseley at Yorik, 
16 Dec. 1688). 

Wolseley’s force of character and protes- 
tant zeal were rewarded by the Prmce of 
Orange, who conferred on him the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of Sir John Hanmer’s regiment 
(11th foot). In May 1689 Hanmer’s regi- 
ment accompanied General Percy Eirke [q.v.] 
to Ireland to assist in rdieving Londonderry. 
Wolseley’s name appears as one of the coun- 
cil of war held by Kirke on hm arrival in 
I^ugh Derry {Siat, MS8. Comm, 11th Rep. 
vi. 185). A deputation having waited on 
Eirke in June 1&9 from Enniskillen, pray- 
ing him to send some experienced officers to 
command the newly raised levies inco. Ferma- 
nagh, filirke sent Wolseley, with a few other 
officers, to organise and lead these irregulars. 
At the same time Eirke, by virtue of the 
authority he had from Wilham TIT, issued 
commissions to the Enniskillen officers, which 
at a later date were confirmed by the king. 
Wolseley was now ap^inted colonel of the 
‘ Tunisbiliug Horse,’ wnich then consisted of 
twenty-five troops, but in January 1690 was 
reduced to twelve troops {Hart MS. 7439). 
For twelve months prior to the Boyne, 
Wolseley, as commander of the EnTiTslrillfin 
tro(^, was engaged in almost constant raids 
against the Irish forces of King James. He 
harassed the Irish army before London- 
derry, and inflicted heavy Iok upon them 
when they raised the si^ and retreated. 
In the subsequent sanguinpy action at New- 
town-Butler Wolseley, with only two thou- 
sand men, defeated General Justin MacCarthy 
[q. v.l whose army was thrice that number, 
am ^owed such good generalship that be- 
tween two thousand and three thousand 
Irish were killed or drowned in Lough Eme, 
many officers taken prisoners, and a large 
store of arms and ammunition captm^d. 
Wolseley surprised and toot Belturb^ in 
December 1689, and on 12 Feb. 16^ de- 
feated the Duke of Berwick in an engagement 
before Cavan and captured that town, which 
he burnt. Afew w^ksiaterhewassevOTely 
wounded when commanding in the field 
(' Letter from a late Captain m Leurd Oastle- 
ton’s R^ment»’ dated mm Lisbnm, 26 May 
1690, printed in Somers Ynwj&.ed. Soitt-xi. 
3 ^. 

Woheky commanded ^ht troops of his 
Tegimeat at the battle of the Boyne (I July 
IwO). But Iw an unfortunate mistake in 
giyingthe word of command the men formed 
to the left instead of to the right, thus 

3:2 
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Ibringing them with theb hacks to the enemy. 
Some of the other officers shouted to the 
men to wheel to the right, thereby causing 
some confusion. General Richard Hamilton 
[q.-v.] took advantage of the disorder and 
chained. Some fifty of Wolseley’s men were 
cut down, and the others, being pressed by 
the Irish cavalry, were routed. Their re- 
treat was cheeked bv the timely advance of 
the king with some t)utch cavalry. William 
rallied the fugitives, who again faced the 
enemy, and this time with better success. 

Wolseley rendered valuable service during 
the remainder of the Irish campaign, and 
was present with his regiment at the dearly 
bought victory of Aughrim ^12 July 1691). 
His services were rewarded in August 1692 
by his being appointed master-general of the 
ordnance in Ireland, in room of Lord Mount- 
joy. On 22 March 1693 Wolseley was made 
brigadier-general over all the horse, and in 
May 1696 was appointed one of the lords 
justices in Ireland and a privy councillor. 
He died, unmarried, in December 1697. 

[Dalton’s English Army Lists and Commis- 
sion Registers, 1661-1714; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
11th Eep. App. vii. 28; Andrew Hamilton’s 
True Relation of the Actions of the InniskilliDg 
Men ; London Gazettes, especially the number 
for 4 March 1690; Luttrell’s Brief Relation 
of State Affiiirs, passim ; Macaulay’s Hist, of 
England (for the battle of Hewtown-Butler) ; 
Captmn John Richardson’s Account of the 
Battle of the Boyne, quoted from in Colonel Wal- 
ton’s Hist of the British Standing Army, 1660- 
1700 ; Story^s Impartial History of the Wars in 
Ireland, pt. ii. (for the account of the battle of 
Cavan) ; Somers Tracts, ed. Scott, vol. xi. ; An 
Historical and Descriptive Gnideto Scarborough, 
p, 65 ; Wolseley’s Despatches quoted from in 
London Gazettes ; Burke’s Peerage and Baronet- 
age.] C. D^. 

WOLSELEY, WILLIAM (1766-1842), 
admiral, of the Irish branch of the old Staf- 
fordshire family of Wolseley, was born on 
15 March 1766 at Annapolis in Nova Scotia, 
where his father, Captain William Neville 
Wolseley, of the 47th regiment, was then in 
garrison. His mother was Anne, sister of 
Admiral Phillips OosW [q. v.] In 1764 
the family returned to Ireland; and in 1769 
William, who had been at schbol in 
keidiy, was entered on board the Goodwill 
cutter at Waterford, commanded by his 
father’s brother-in-law, Lieutenant John 
Buchanan. Two years later, when the 
Goodwill was paid off, Wolseley was sent 
by his uncle Cosby to a nautical school in 
W^tminster, from which, after some months, 
he joined the Portland, going out to Jamaica. 
H-e returned to England m the Princess 


Amelia, and in September 1773 joined the 
60-gun ship Salisbury, with Commodore 
[Sir] Edward Hughes [q. v.], commander- 
m-chief in the East Indies. The Salisbury 
came home in the end of 1777, and Wolseley, 
having passed his examination, was pro- 
moted, 11 June 1778, to be junior lieutenant 
of the Duke, one of the fleet with Keppel 
in July, though on the 27th she had fallen 
so far to leeward that she had no part in the 
action [see ICeppel, Attgxtsttjs, ViscoinsTTl. 
When the autumn cruise came to an end, 
Wolseley, at the suggestion of Sir Edward 
Hughes, going out again as commander-in- 
chief in the East Indies, effected an ex- 
change into the Worcester, one of his 
squadron. After some service against 
pirates in the Indian seas, he commanded a 
company of the naval brigade at the reduc- 
tion of Negapatam in October 1781, and 
again at the storming of Fort Ostenberg, 
Trincomalee, on 11 Jan. 1782, when he was 
severely wounded in the chest by a charge 
of slugs from a gingal, and left for dead m 
the ditch. Happily he was found the next 
day and carried on board the Worcester. 
He was shortly afterwards moved into the 
Superb, Hugbes’s flagship, and in her was 
present in the first four of the actions with 
the Bailli de SuJBften. After the last of 
these, 3 Sept. 1782, he was promoted to be 
commander of the Combustion fireship, and 
on 14 Sept, was posted to the Coventry 
frigate, which on the night of 12 Jan. 1783 
ran in among the French fleet in Ganjam 
Roads, misting the ships for Indiamen, 
and was captured. Wolseley was civilly 
treated by Sufiren, who sent him as a 
prisoner to Mauritius. He was shortly after- 
wards transferred to Bourbon, where he was 
detained till the announcement of peace. 
He then got a passage to St. Helena in a 
French transport, and so home in an East 
Indiaman. 

In 1786 he was appointed to the Trusty, 
fitting out at Portsmouth for the broad 
pennant of his uncle, Phillips Cosby. After 
a three years’ commission in the Medi- 
terranean, the Trusty came home and was 
paid off. In 1792 Wolseley was appointed 
to the Lowestoft frigate, in which in the 
I early months of 1793 he was employed in 
convoy duty in St. George’s Channel. He 
was then sent out to join Lord Hood in the 
Mediterranean ; was present at the occupa- 
tion of Toulon, and on 30 Sept., while de- 
tached under Commodore Linzee, occupied 
the celebrated MorteUa Tower, which, being 
handed over to the Corsicans, was retaken 
by the French some three weeks later, and 
on 8 Feb. 1794 beat off the 74rgan ship 
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Fortitude, inflicting on her serere loss and 
damage. The Tower was, however, shortly 
afterwards captured by a landing party under 
the command of Wolseley. A few days 
later he was moved into the Imp4riense, 
which went home in the end of the year. 
He had hoped to be again appointed to her ; 
but he was recommended by Hood, and to 
some extent shared in the ill-feeling of the 
admiralty towards the discarded admiral, 
so that for nearly five years he was left un- 
employed. 

Towards the end of 179t5 he married Jane, 
dau^ter of John Moore of Clough House, 
CO. I)own — grandsou of a Scottish officer, 
Colonel Muir, who had served in Ireland 
under William m and obtained a grant of 
land. He took a little place near Clough 
House, and lived there in retirement except 
during the rebellion of 1798, when he com- 
manded a company of volunteers which took 
part in the * battle’ of Ballynahinch. Early 
in 1799 he was appointed to the 74-gun ship 
Terrible, one of the Channel fleet under Lord 
Bri<^ort, and in 1800 under Lord St. Vincent. 
In December 1800 he was moved into the 
St. Gteorge, but on that ship being selected 
as the flagship of Lord Nelson, in February 
1801, Wolseley was transferred to the San 
Josef, which was paid off on the signing of 
the peace of A miens; He afterwards had 
command of the sea fencibles of the Shannon 
district till his promotion to the rank of 
rear-admiral on 23 April 1804 He was 
then appointed to the command of the sea 
fencibles of all Ireland, from which he re- 
tired towards the end of 1805. He ^d 
no further employment, but was made vice- 
admiral on 25 Oct. 1809 and admiral on 
12 Aug. 1819. 

In the spring of 1842 the old wound re- 
ceived sixty years before at the storming of 
Fort Ostenberg opened and would not heaL 
The surgeons came to the conclusion that 
something must have remained in the wound, 
and, as the result of an operation, extracted 
a jagged piece of lead and a fragment of 
cloth. The wound, however, would not 
heal Gradually losing strength, he died in 
London on 7 June 1842. He was then the 
senior admiral of the red. His wife had 
died several years before, leavii^ issue two 
sons and two daughters. His portrait, 
painted in Paris, in 1840, by Jules Laur, 
Wongs to his granddaughter. 

[A memoir of William Wolsel^, admiral of 
the red squadron, by his granddau^ter, Mary 
C. Innes, with a repr<xiu<^ion of the poatoit by 
Laur(1895); This is writtei mainly memo- 
randa and fragments of autobiograj^y dict^»d 
by Wolseley in his old age, and is often inaccurate 


in facts and especially in dates (the stray, for 
instance, of WoMey’s relations with William IT, 
when a midshipman, is difficult to reconcile with 
known facts and dates^ MarshalFs Eoy. Nav. 
Biogr. i. 249; Service Book in the Public Kecord 
Office.] J. K. L. 

WOLSEY, THOMAS (1475?-1530), 
cardinal and statesman, was, according to 
Ms gentleman usher, George Cavendish [q. v.], 
^an honest poor man’s son ’ — ^report said, son 
of a butcher. But his father, Robert Wulcy 
(or Wolsey) of Ipswich, whether butcher or 
no, was, as his will shows, the possessor of 
lands and tenements in the parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. Mary Stoke there. His 
mother’s Christian name was Joan. The 
date of his birth is commonly given as 1471, 
probably from the fact recorded by Cavendish 
that he washed fifty-nine poor men’s feet at 
Ms maundy in 1530. But in a letter written 
to Wolsey himself the abbot of Wincbcombe 
in August 1614 congratulates him on hav- 
ing been promoted to an archbishopric before 
he was forty. It would seem probable also 
that he was not quite of age to take orders 
in 1496, when his father made his will^ pro- 
viding among other things that if his son 
Thomas became a priest witbin a year after 
his decease he should sing masses for him 
I and Ms friends at a sala^ of ten marks. 
His father must have died just after he made 
this will; for it was proved eleven daysr 
later, and it appears that Wolsey was or- 
dain^ a priest by the bishop of Lydda, a suf- 
fragan of Salishury, at Marlborough on 
10 March 1497-B (ingl. Hist, Hevmo^ ix- 
709). He would he competent to take 
priest’s orders at twenty-four, or by dispai- 
sation at twenty-three, and we may presume 
that he was bom in 1475, or perhaps late in 
1474 No other son or daughter is men- 
tioned in his fetheris will ; but Ginstinian 
in 1519 speaks of the cardinal as havmg 
two brothers, one of whom held a benefloe 
and the other was pushing Ms fortunes. 

He was sent early to Oxford, where he 
graduat^lBA- at fifteen, and was called ‘the 
boy bachelOTT,’ was elected fellow of Magdalen 
about 1497, and, soon after graduating M*A,, 
was appointed master of the school adjoin- 
ing that college. He was Also junior bursar 
in 1498--9j and senior bursar m 1499-1600 
MoffiMen, L 29, 30, 1^3-4), 
but was compelled to resign for allying 
funds to the completion of the great tower 
without sufficient authority. Having had 
three sons of Thomas Grey, first marquis of 
Ilorset [q. v.], under his care at MagMen 
Goll^ sdbodl, their father presented him to 
the rectory of Limington m Somerset, to 
wMch he was instituted on 10 Oct. 1500. 
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Here ke gave some offence to a neigkbour- 
ing gentleman. Sir Amias Paulet {d. 1538) 
[q. vjj'who, according to Cavendish, set him 
in the stocks — an indignity for whichWolsey 
called him, in after years, to severe account. 
Even then he had good friends besides Dorset, 
Tvho died in September 1601 ; for on 3 Nov. of 
that year he obtained a dispensation ftom the 
pope to hold two incompatible benefices along 
with Limittgton, and the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Henry Beane [q. v.], about the same 
time appointed him one of his domestic chap- 
lains. The archbishop, however, died in 
Eebruary 1603, and Wolsey next became 
chaplain to Sir Eichard Nanfan [q.v.l, deputy 
of Calais, who apparently entrusted to him 
the entire charge of his money affairs, and 
commended him, to the service of Henry VII. 

Wolsey accordingly about 1507, when 
Nanfan died, became the king’s chaplain, 
and grew intimate with the most powerful 
men at court, especially with Eichard Foxe 
[q. V.], bishop of Winchester, and Sir Thomas 
Lovell [q. v.], who remained his lifelong 
friends. On 8 June 1506 he had been insti- 
tuted to the parish church of Eedgrave in 
Suffolk, on the presentation of the abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. In the spring of 1608 
he was sent to Scotland by the king to pre- 
vent a rupture which James seemed almost 
anxious to provoke. On 31 July the pope gave 
him a bull permitting him to hold the vicarage 
of Lydd and two other benefices along with 
Lmungton. He must have been presented to 
Lydd by the abbot of Tintem, and he is 
said to have raised at his own expense the 
height of the church tower there. To this year 
also probably belongs the marvellous story 
told from memory by Cavendish, as reported 
to him by Wolsey himself of his having 
been despatched by the king as a specifiS 
envoy to Maximilian the emperor, then in 
Flanders, not far from Calais, and, getting 
an immediate answer, of Hs having per- 
formed the double journey and double cross- 
ing of the Channel with such extraordinary 
celerity that he arrived again at Eichmond 
on the evening of the third day after his des- 
patch, and next morning incurred at first an 
undue reproof from the £ng, who thought he 
had not yet started. The affair seems to have 
taken place at the beginning of August, but 
he could not have visited the emperor then, 
^e matter, we know, related to the Iring’s 
intended marriage to Margaret of Savoy, 
about which Wolsey was certainly in the 
Low Cou ntrie s again later in the year. 

Henry VH, however, died in April fol- 
lowing; but before his death, on 2 f 5). 1609, 
he had made Wolsey dean of Lincoln. Six 
days later he obtained also the prebend of 


Welton Brinkhall in that cathedral, which 
on 3 May he exchanged for that of Stow 
Longa. He was installed as dean by proxy on 
25 March. Henry VUI at once made birp 
almoner, and on 8 Nov. 1609 granted him 
^1 the goods oifelones de se and all deodands 
in England, in augmentation of the royal 
alms. On 9 Oct. he had a grant of the 
parsonage of St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, of 
which Sir Eichard Empson [q. v.] had taken 
a long lease from the abbot of Westminster ; 
but the patent seems to have been invalid, 
and was renewed in a more effectual form 
on 30 Jan. 1610. On 21 Feb. following one 
Edmund Daundy of Ipswich obtained a 
license to found a chantry there, with masses 
for the souls of Wolsey ’s father and mother. 
On 24 April Wolsey, being then M.A., sup- 
plicated for the degrees of B.D. and D.B. at 
Oxford (Boase, Register of the University, 
i. 67, 29o). On 6 J uly he obtained the pre- 
bend of Pratum Minus in Hereford Cathe- 
dral, and on 27 Nov. he was presented to 
the parish church of Torrington in Devon- 
shire, which he held till he became a bishop. 
On 17 Feb. 1611 he was made a canon of 
Windsor, and was a few months after elected 
by the knights of the Garter as their regi- 
starar. In the latter part of the same year his 
signature appears for the first time in docu- 
ments signed by privy councillors, and it is 
to be remarked that he always spells his own 
surname ^Wulcy.’ 

We then trace his hand for the first time 
in public affairs under the new reign ; for the 
plan of operations against France in 1612 
was clearly due to him. England, besides 
attacking the northern coast of that country, 
sent that unfortunate expedition to Spain 
under Thomas Grey, second marquis of 
Dorset [q.v.], which was so ill supported by 
Ferdinand, and came home in defiance of 
orders. The mutineers seem to have been 
encouraged by a knowledge of Wolsey ’s 
unpopularity at home ; for the special confi- 
dence shown in ^ Mr. Almoner ’ was very 
distasteful to the old nobility. A letter of 
7 Aug. 1512 from Lord Darcy at Berwick 
shows that some important intelligence from 
spies at Berwick was communicated to Wol- 
sey alone of all the council ; and in Septem- 
ber, whenThomas Howard, first earl of Surrey 
(afterwards Duke of Norfolk)[q.v.],hadretired 
from court under a cloud, Wolsey ventured 
to suggest to Bishop Foxe that he might as 
well be kept out of it henceforth altogether. 
The king relied on Wolsey to devise new 
expeditions to wipe out a national disgrace, 
and he not only drew up estimates of the 
nature, amount, and expenses of the arma- 
ments required, but was busy for months pro- 
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Tiding sMpping, yictuals, transports, con- 
duct-money, and other det^s ; so that Bishop 
Foxe was seriously afraid of his health break- 
ing down under his ‘ outrageous charge and 
labour.’ 

In ISlSWolsey was made dean of Hereford, 
but resigned on 3 Dec. That same month 
Bean Harrington of York died, and first his 
prebend of Bugthorpe was given to Wolsey 
on 16 Jan. 1613, then his deanery, to which 
Wolsey was elected on 19 Feb-, and ad- 
mitted on the 21st. At this time he was 
also dean of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and 
on 8 July he was made precentor of Lon- 
don. On SO June he had crossed to Palais 
with the king with a retinue of two hundred 
men — double that of Bishop Foze and of 
Bishop RuthaJl. He accompanied Henry 
through the campa^ when Th§rouanne 
and Toumay successively surrendered. He 
received letters in France from Bishop 
ButhaH of the Scots king’s invasion and 
defeat at Flodden. He had also letters 
about it from Catherine of Arragon, who, 
left at home and anxious for news of her 
husband, was at this time his frequent 
correspondent. He no doubt came back 
with the king in the end of October. 

He had his own share, too, in the Mug’s 
conquests. The bishopric of Toumay, being 
vacant, was conferred upon him by the pope 
at the king’s request. A French bishop had, 
however, already been elected, and it was 
not till peace was made that Wolsey could 
hope to obtain possession, which, indeed, he 
never actually did; but in 1618 he surren- 
dered his claims on the bishopric for a pen- 
sion of twelve thousand livr^. Meanwhile 
he received from the king the bishopric of 
Lincoln, for which he obtained bulls on 
6 Feb. 1514, and was consecrated at Lam- 
beth on 26 March. In May we already find 
the pope had been urged to consider tbe ex- 
pediency of making him a cardinal, which, 
however, was not done for more than a year 
later. Meanwhile the death of Cardinal 
Bainhridge at Borne [seeBAnnBEimE, Cheis- 
tophbe] vacated the archbishopric of York, 
which was conferred on Wolsey by bulls 
dated 15 Sept. 

In the marked increase of his correspon- 
dence during the past two years we see that 
his paramount iuSuencewas now acknow- 
ledge. He was gradually leading foreign 
policy back to treitions of Henry YIFs 
time, from which the new king had departed 
by his alliance with Ferdixiand. Young 
Henry had occasion to resent the perfidy of 
his father-in-law, who not only was a fidth- 
less ally himself, but won over Maxunilian 
to desert England likewise- But Wolsey 


saw the means of retribution, and when the 
marriage of Charles of Castile with the 
king’s sister Mary, which was to have taken 
place in May 1514, was broken off by the 
double dealing of Maximilian, he laid 
secretly the foundations not only of a peace 
but afso of an alliance with France. In 
Augnst the match was arranged between 
Louis XII and the king’s sister Maiy (1496- 
1533) [q. V.]; and in October the young 
bride went over to France, and was actually 
married there. To crown the politicM 
alliance there was a very secret proposal 
for an interview between the two kings in 
March following, and for a joint campaign 
for the expu lsion of Ferdinand from Navarre. 
But Louis X I I died on 1 Jan. 1515, and 
young Francis I succeed^, intent on the 
conquest of TVfilaTi. Suffolk’s embassy to 
the new French king was rendered futile 
for political purposes by his private love 
affair with M!ary [see BEJJiDOisr, Chables, 
first Btjzb op Suppolz]. Wolsey certainly 
saved the duke at this time from the con- 
sequences of his indiscretion. But Francis 
[ set off for Italy in the summer without having 
given any pledge to prevent John Stewart, 
duke of Albany, from going to Scotland. 

On 10 Sept. Leo X created Wolsey * car- 
dinal sole * — ^not, as usual, one in a batch of 
promotions. His title was ^S. Oaseilia trams 
taberim.’ The hat was sent to England with 
a very valuable ring from the pope, and the 
prothonotary who brought it (who was sup- 
plied at Wolsey’s expense wi-^ more costly 
apparel than he brought with him) was con- 
ducted in a stately procession through the 
streets to Westminster on Thursday, 15 Nov, 
Chi Sunday, the 18tlu it was placed on 
Wolse/s h^d in the abbey, amid a great 
concourse of bishops, Colet preaching the 
^rmon. Bn 24 Bee. following Wolsey was 
l^pointed lord chancellor in the room of 
William Warham v.], who had resigned 
two days before. He now, as the Venetian 
ambass^or expressed it, might be called 
'ipse Bex,’ for it seemed tl^ the whole 
power of ^e state was lo dge d in Mm. 

That same month that Wolsey was made 
cardinal Francis won the battle of Mari- 
gnano, aud a t once became master of Milan. 
Henry Vlll did not like it, and, as Ferdi- 
nand’s position in Naples was threatened, 
the lattei^s ambassador on 10 Oct. concluded 
with Wolsey a new l^ue for commerce and 
defence against invasion, which was ratified 
by Henry on the 27th. Wolsey also sent his 
secretary, Eichard Pace [q.v.J, with secret 
instructions to enlist Swiss mercenaries to 
serve the Emperor Maximilian against 
France, taking care that the money for 
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pay did not fall into liis majesty’s own most 
untTiistworthy hands. Maximilian, indeed, 
though he actually managed to clutch a 
small portion (by no fault on Pace’s part), 
betrayed the enterprise most s h a m efully in 
the spring of 1616, when there really seemed 
eat hope of driving out the French from 
ilan, and made very lame excuses for his 
conduct. But meanwhile the death of Fer- 
dinand in January produced a new change. 
Yoimg Charles of Castile, Maximilian’s 
grandson, became king of Spain j but he re- 
mained for the present in Belgium, and his 
councillors leaned to France. Maximilian 
said he would come down from the Tyrol 
and remove them and get him to join the 
league. It was only another pretence for 
extracting money from England, but it was 
convenient to humour him. He did come 
down ; but having got what he wanted out 
of England, before the end of the year he 
sold aU his claims on Italy for two hundred 
thousand ducats by accepting the treaty of 
Noyon, made in August between France and 
Spain. Wolsey’s comment on the news was 
that the emperor seemed to be like a par- 
ticiple, which was in some degree a noun, in 
some degree a verb. But the king, under 
his guidance, accepted the most transparent 
excuses for Maximilian’s conduct and made 
no change in his policy, thereby bringing the 
emperor under suspicion of his new friends 
and destroying completely his significance in 
European politics. 

Wolsey^ policy now was to let both 
Francis and the young king of Spain find 
out the value of alliance with England ; for 
France wanted to recover Toumay, and 
Charles wanted money to take him to his 
new kingdom, where there was serious 
danger, if he delayed, that his brother Ferdi- 
nand would be crowned in his place. But 
delayed Charles was, both by want of money 
and by an invasion of his Dutch domiaions 
^ the Duke of Gueldres. A loan from 
Henry VUI, however, ultimately enabled 
him to sail for Spain in September 1617. 
As to France, England was stiU supposed to 
be watching her with jealousy and ill-will. 
But very secret communications had begun 
even in February 1617 between Charles 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v,]j at 
Brussels ^d the dean of Tournay, referring 
probably in the first place to difficulties in 
the ecclesiastical administration (for the 
diocese of Toumay lay chiefly in Flanders), 
but leading ultimately to correspondence 
with the Duke of Orleans, and a suggestion 
that the city itself might be surrendered to 
Francis for four hundred thousand crowns 
In November Stephen Poncher, bishop of 


Paris, and Peter de la Guiche came over to 
England to arrange matters. 

Meanwhile the riot on ‘Evil Mayday’ 
(1617) had been met by prompt measures of 
repression, by which Wolsey earned the 
gratitude of the foreign merchants in Lon- 
don ; and a few days after he no less earned 
the gratitude of many of the rioters them- 
selves, who, after the execution of twenty of 
the ringleaders, were pardoned at his earnest 
intercession. Shortly afterwards the sweat- 
ing sickness became alarmingly prevalent. 
Wolsey had four repeated attacks during the 
summer, and in June his life was despaired of. 
Still he was so unremitting in his attention 
to business that the king himself, besides 
various messages, wrote to him with his own 
hand, both to thank him and to urge him to 
take some relaxation. Acting perha^ on 
this advice, he set out on pilgrimage to Wal- 
singham in August, which, however, seems 
to have done him little good, as he still suf- 
fered from fever after his return and was iH 
again next year. 

I At Rome, in the spring of 1617, Cardinal 
Adrian de Castello [q. v.J, papal collector in 
England, was involved in the conspiracy of 
two other cardinals to poison Leo X, and 
fled to Venice. His quondam sub-collector, 
Polydore Vergil [q. v.J, had already been im- 
prisoned by Wolsey just before he was made 
cardinal for letters reflecting on the king and 
him, and had only been released after some 
time at the pope’s intercession. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that Cardinal Adrian him- 
self had acted against Wolsey’s interests at 
Rome. The king now urged Leo to deprive 
him of his cardinalate, an^romised Wolsey 
his bishopric of Bath and Wells. Leo, how- 
ever, was timid and interposed delays for a 
whole year, till circumstances compelled 
him to give way. 

In the spring of 1618 Bishop Poncher, 
having returned to Paris, sent his secretary 
to England suggesting that the proposed 
agreement for Toumay should be made the 
foundation for a European peace, as the 
Turk was threatening Christendom. The 
pope was just then urging a crusade, and a 
legate for the purpose had been received at 
Paris in December. Other legates were to 
he sent to other princes and Cardinal Cam- 
peggio to England. The king at once inti- 
mated to the pope that it was an unusual 
thing to admit a foreign cardinal in England 
as legate, but' that he wonld waive his ob- 
jection on that point if the legate’s powers 
were restricted and Wolsey were joined with 
him in equal authority. The pope felt com- 
pelled to yield, and on 17 May created 
Wolsey legate de latere as Oampeggio’s asso- 
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ciate. Still, Cardinal Adrian was not yet 
deprived, and Campeggio, wlien he reached 
Calais in June, had to wait there till the 
king was satisfied on this point also ; so that 
it was only on 28 July that he landed at 
Deal, and on the 29th that he entered Lon- 
don. On 3 Aug. the two legates were re- 
ceived by the king in state at Greenwich. 
Meanwhile, on 30 July at Rome, Leo X 
granted to Wolsey the administration of the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells ; he held this 
bishopric for four years in commeTidam, 

But under cover, partly of the proposed 
general European peace, partly of an ar- 
rangement for Toumay, plans were now 
formed for a closer union between France 
and England. A son had been bom to 
Fr^cis in February, and on 9 July secret 
articles were signed by the king and Wolsey 
and the French ambassador for the marriage 
of the dauphin to the Princess Mary and for 
the surrender of Toumay. A special com- 
mission was issued to Wolsey next day to 
treat with VOleroy, the Fren(i king’s secre- 
tary of finances, for a peace and for the 
marriage. A splendid embassy then arrived 
from France, with Bonnivet and Bishop 
Poncher at the head, to treat wi th th e re- 
presentatives of Leo X, Henry VUE, and 
other princes fora general European league, 
but certainly with a view to a more parti- 
cular treaty with England. And though 
the French raised objections at first to some 
points in the general league, they had to 
waive them in order to conclude the closer 
alliance, in which, besides very advan- 
tageous terms for the marriage and the re- 
demption of Toumay (a town of no value to 
England), Wolsey obtained from them a 
concession that Albany was not to be 
allowed to go to Scotland during the minority 
of James v [see Stbwaet, John, Duke op 
Albant]. On Sunday, 3 Oct., Wolsey sang 
mass at St. Paul’s, when the Mng took his 
oath to the treaty in a scene which Bonnivet 
declared ^too magnificent for description.’ 
On the 5th the proxy marriage took place at 
Greenwich ; and in the evening Wolsey gave 
a supper atWestminster, which in the opinion 
of the Venetian ambassador must have ex- 
ceeded the banquets of Cleopatra and Cali- 
gula. The whole hall was decorated with 
huge vases of gold and silver. Of the dis- 
guis i ngs and pageants a description is given 
by HaU which P^tly resembles a well-known 
scene described by Cavendish and dramatised 
in the play of ‘Henry VHI,’ except that 
nothing is mentioned on this occasion of 
the discharge of cannon. Finally, on 8 Oct., 
it was agreed that an interview should take 
place between the kings of England and 


France near Calais before the end of July 
1519. 

The world had been for some time blinded 
as to what was going on when this new 
French alliance emerged into the light of 
day. It was not relished in EnglaS, and 
no doubt Polydore Vergil expresses only 
the ignorant feeling of the time when he 
says that the giving up of Toumay was a 
triumph to the French. The whole thing 
was managed, as Sir Thomas More told the 
Venetian ambassador, *most solely ’by the 
cardinal, and the kin^s other councillors had 
only been called in to approve after the 
matter was already settled. Charles’s am- 
bassador was disgusted at the separate 
treaty with France, and insisted that it 
should be cancelled before he accepted the 
general one, beneficial as he admitted that 
it was for his master’s interests. But 
Charles himself, desiring to be included as 
a principal contrahent, ratified the league at 
Saragossa on 19 Jan. 1519 (Dumont, Corps 
Diplornatique, iv. 266-9). 

Charles was ignorant at that date that 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, 
had died in Austria on the 12th. Although 
the empire was elective, Maximilian had 
done his best to secure beforehand the suc- 
cession of his grandson ; but Francis I en- 
tered the field as a competitor, and spent 
much money in bribing the electors. Henry 
Vm, too, hoping for encouragement from 
the pope, who dreaded the election of either 
prince, felt his way towards offering himself 
as a third candidate, and sent bis secretary, 
Pace (who had been "Wolsey’s secretary be- 
fore), to show each of the electors in great 
conndence the serious objections that e^Ssted 
to either of the other two. To retain his 
hold on the king Wolsey was obliged to be 
the instrument of this policy, though he 
evidently did not think it judicious. Pace’s 
mission was firuitless, and his machinati<ms, 
not having been effectually concealed, ^ned 
the eyes of Francis to the perfidy of Heniy 
Vin, who had actually promised to advance 
his candidature. Wolsey, however, made a 
curious use of the affair in his despatches to 
Rome, getting the bishop of Worcester, 
Silvestro Gigli [q. v.], to tell the that he 

had done his best to mitigate the king’s dis- 
pleasure with his holiness for having latterly 
acquiesced in the election of Charles, and 
to urge that for his services to the universal 
peace his legateship, which was only tempo- 
rary like Oamp^gio’s, should be prolonged 
indefinitely. Campeggio, on his return to 
Rome, backed up the suggestion, and the 
pope extended Wolsey’s legateship for tiuree 
years. It was afterwards continued for 
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various terms, and with increased powers 
for the visitation of monasteries and other 
objects, both by Leo X and his successors. 

Wolsey had supported a French alliance 
notwithstanding its unpopularity, knowing 
well the valuable concessions Francis would 
willingly make to secure it. But he was 
opposed not only by the nobility at home, 
but by the queen, who saw clearly that the 
interests of France were opposed tx) those of 
her nephew, the new emperor. So the 
alliance had been scarcely formed when 
efforts were made to loosen it. In May 1519, 
before the struggle for the empire, there 
were secret meetings of old councillors, 
who made bold to represent to the king 
that some young men of his privy chamber 
who had seen the fashions of the French 
court used too great familiarity with him ; 
and on this remonstrance Henry dismissed 
them — a thing of which much was said in 
Paris. But Sieir places were supplied by 
older men who stood well in Wolsey ’s 
favour, so that if the blow was aimed at 
him, it was a failure ; and Francis, who 
was very anxious for the interview, offered, 
if Wolsey sought to be pope, to secure for 
him the votes of fourteen cardinals. But 
there was so much negotiation necessary 
that the summer of 1519 was far spent, and 
the great meeting had to be put on till the 
following spring, when, to facilitate matters, 
Francis made Wolsey his proctor, and the 
arrangements on both sides being left en- 
tirely in his hands, very little further obstacle 
was encountered. 

Wolsey, however, by no means aimed at 
an exclusive alliance with France ; and these 
negotiations had the effect, which he fully 
intended, of exciting the jealousy of the new- 
made emperor. His object was to make 
England arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 
Charles had cordially accepted an invitation 
sent him by Henry just after his election to 
visit England on ms way from Spain. By 
paying England this honour he hoped to 
frustrate the interview with France. But 
Spanish diplomacy was slow, and arrange- 
ments had to be made beforehand with the 
disadvantage of a stormy sea between Spain 
and England, so that in the spring of 1620 
Jean de la Sauch, the emperor’s Flemish 
secretary, who had been flitting to and fro 
between Spain, Eimland, and the Nether- 
lands, was afraid the French would win. 
The time was getting short, and Wolsey 
seemed distinctly in the interest of France. 
LaSauchbelieved that it was only because he 
had been well bribed, and that the emperor to 
win him should give him substantial prefer- 
ments in Spain, tor nobody else in England 


favoured the French interview at all. At 
the very time this was written the emperor 
had already signed at Compostella a promise 
that within two months, and before partmg 
company with Henry, he would apply to the 
pope to give Wolsey the bishopric of Bada- 
joz, worth in itself five thousand ducats, 
with an annual pension of two thousand 
ducats besides out of the bishopric of Pa- 
lencia ; and to this agreement the pope gave 
effect by a bull on 29 July following. 

At last, on 11 April 1620, a treaty for the 
meeting with the emperor was drawn up in 
London. Charles was to land at Sandwich 
by 15 May, and visit the king at Canterbury 
next day. But if, owing to unfavourable 
weather or other causes, he should fail to 
do this, he and the king were to have a 
meeting on 22 July between Calais and 
Gravelines. Undoubtedly the emperor did 
his best to arrive in time to anticipate the 
French meeting, but he did not land until 
26 May at Dover. Wolsey first visited him 
on board his own vessel, and brought him 
to land; then the king and he next day 
(Whit Sunday) conducted him to Canter- 
bury to attend the day’s solemnities and see 
the queen, his aunt. On Thursday, the 
31st, he embarked again for Flanders, while 
Henry and Catherine, with a great company, 
Wolsey’s train alone consisting of two hun- 
dred gentlemen in crimson velvet, sailed 
from Dover to Calais. 

The French interviewtookplace on 7 June. 
On the day preceding a treaty was signed 
W Francis at Ardres, and by Henry Vlllat 
Gfuisnes, making arrangements for the con- 
tinuance of a French pension to Mary, even 
in the event of her succession to the crown, 
and also providing that Francis should do 
his best to settle disputes between England 
and Scotland; in doing which he promised 
to stand to the arbitration of Wolsey and 
his own mother, the Duchess of Angoul^me. 
But no other business seems to have been 
done, though the festivities continued till 
the 24th, when the kings separated. The 
Field of lie Cloth of Gold was undoubtedly 
a scene of matchless splendour, and the 

f randeur of the temporary palace and chapel 
uilt by Wolsey for the occasion was the 
theme of endless admiration. But the show 
of warm friendship with France was alto- 
gether deceptive. Henry was at heart more 
mclined to the interests of the emperor. It 
is certain that a secret compact nad been 
signed between them at Canterbury, and, as 
the emperor’s visit had been necessarily 
hurried, a further meeting had been arranged 
between them, to take place immedia&y 
after the French interview. It took place 
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accordingly on 10 July at Gravelines, and 
next day the emperor, with his aunt, Mar- 
garet of Savoy, visited the king at Calais, 
and stayed with him till the 14th, when he 
took his leave. 

This further meeting w-as naturally not 
relished in France. Without knowing what 
was done at it, the French saw that they 
were overreached. The fact was, a proposal 
had keen discussed, both at Calais and at 
Canterbury, for the marriage of the emperor 
to the Princess Mary, so lately betrothed to 
the dauphin ; and on the very day that the 
emperor took his leave a new treaty was 
signed between him and Henry, whereby 
each of them engaged for two years to make 
no new treaty with France which should 
bind either of them further to those matri- 
monial alliances which both had already 
contracted in that quarter ; for Charles had 
pledged himself to marry &e French king^s 
daughter Charlotte, and Henry to give his 
own daughter to the dauphin. This and 
some further points being concluded, Henry 
sent to inform Francis that he had consented 
to the interview at Gravelines only out of 
courtesy, and that it had been made the 
occasion of most dishonourable proposals 
from Charles’s ministers for the breaking off 
of marriage treaties on both sides with 
France thatHen^ might assist the emperor 
to be crowned in Itsdy. Francis was not 
deceived, and showed his real feelings at 
first by orderii^ Ardres to be fortified ; but 
Wolsey, as a friend, remonstrated so stronrfy 
against his doing so that he forbore. He 
was afraid to give Englaud provocation, 
promised not to let Albany go to Scotland, 
and deferred an intention he bad announced 
in September of going in person to Italy 
to secure kfilftn against the emperor. 

The arrest and execution of the Duke of 
Buckin^am in tiie spring of 1621 were not 
duetoW'olsey, as stated by the cardinal’s 
great Miemy, jpolydore Yei^ [see 
30BD, Fuwa-rb, third Dttkb of BuCKnre- 
ham]. It is true that Buckingham, like 
other noblemen, bore hi m ill wiU, and the 
examination of some of the duke’s servants 
showed that he had said, if the ling had 
died of a recent illness, that he would have 
had Wolsey^ and ^ Thomas Lovell’s 
heads chopped off. But the duke’s frJl 
was procured by a secret informer, whose 
name we do not know, in a paper delivered 
to Wolsey at the Moor in Hertfordshire, 
and it appears tibat Wolsey, far from being 
over-ready to take action, had given the 
duke warning at first to be cautious what 
he said about the Idng, whatever he might 
think fit to say about nimself. 


Matters wpre now tending to war between 
the emperor and Francis, and errors on both 
sides fevoured Wolsey’s policy of making 
England arbiter between them. Charles was 
too eager to commit Henry to take his part, 
while evading fulfilment of his secret pMge 
to marry Mary; but Wolsey advis^ the 
king not to press for further guarantees, as- 
suring him that the imperialists would ere 
long seek to hi-m < on their hands and knees’ 
for assistance. The French made a brave 
start in the war, and were soon masters of 
Navarre, but, attempting to push their con- 
quests further, were defeated and lost all 
they had gained. They thus became more 
willing to accept England’s mediation, which 
they had at first refused. But Charles called 
upon Henry to declare war against France, 
as he had bound himself to take part with 
either side if attacked by the other. Henry, 
however, required first to ascertain who was 
the real aggressor, and it was arranged that 
Wolsey ^ould cross to Calais and hear 
deputies from both sides on the merits of 
their dispute, pledges being taken iu the 
meanwhile from both parties that neither 
should make any private arrangement ^rith 
the other till England had giveu its decision. 

Wolsey accordingly left England with a 
number of alternative commisaions, dated 
29 July 1521, to settle differences between tbe 
emperor and Francis, to make a league with 
both powers and the pope, to treat for a , 
closer amity with France, or for a league 
with the emperor against France. He landed * 
at Calais on 2 Aug., and the ccaaferences ^ 
opened undnr his preadent^ on the Tth. 
iSie principal speakers were the imperial 
chancellor Gattinara,tlie French chancellor, 

Du Prat, and the nuncio> Jerome Gfainucci, 
then bishop of Ascoli (afterwards of Worc^ 
ter), who had been d^patched from Horn© in 
the year preceding to be present at great 
interview between Henry aj3^ Fran c i s L The 
proceedings were extraordinary. Wolsey 
proposed a trace during the deliberations of 
the conference, but neither the nuncio nor 

Sd 'the^Sffl^edare/tliat Charles so 

offended with Francis that he had forbidden 
them to treat at alL Wolsey might, how- 
ever, n^tiate with the emperor himself, 
who had come to Bruges to be near at hand. 

On this suggestion he acted, and persuad^ 
the French deputies to remain at Calais till 
Ms return, giving them to understand that 
he would be only ^ht days absent. 

Shameful to state, this 8US]^nsion of the 
conference and visit to the emperor at Bruges 
been planned before Wolsey left Fhigland , 
and under the j^tsence of removing diffi- 
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culties lie was instructed to make in secret 
an offensive and defensive alliance against 
France. Henry was quite bent on a new 
war with that country, and desired negotia- 
tion in the meantime only to secure from 
the emperor an indemnity for the loss of his 
French pension and to gain time for pre- 
paration. Wolsey^s own policy was cer- 
tainly not warlike, but, as in the case of the 
imperial election, he felt it necessary to give 
in to the king^s will. In their correspon- 
dence he only criticised details and sug- 
gested expedients, leaving events to teach 
their own lesson, without daring to oppose 
the king directly. His stay at Bruges with 
the emperor, instead of being limited to 
eight days, lasted three weeks, and no doubt 
the delay was due to long debates on the 
terms of the secret treaty, which was at 
length signed by himself and Margaret of 
Savoy (as representing England and the 
emperor) at Bruges on 25 Aug. During his 
stay there he twice met with the emperoFs 
brother-in-law, Christian 11 of Denmark, 
who first sent an archbishop and two other 
personages to his lodging to request that he 
would come to him in the garden adjoining 
the house occupied by the emperor. W olsey, 
as he informed the king, at first hesitated to 
comply, considering that he was the kind’s 
lieutenant, and the Mng of Denmark ou^t 
not to claim superiority over his sovereign ; 
but as the garden lay in his way to the 
emperor he agreed, and next day Christian 
came to visit him. 

On the resumption of the conferenceWolsey 
was unable to procure a suspension of hos- 
tilities, but was obliged to hear long argu- 
ments on both sides as to the causes of the 
war. The imperialists meanwhile took 
Mouzon, and laid siege to M^zieres ; but they 
had to withdraw from the latter place and 
give up the former. They then advanced to 
besiege Toumay,but in Spain the French 
took Fontarabia, and the hopes of a truce 
were finally wrecked by their refusal to re- 
store the latter place to the emperor, or even 
into the hands of the king of England as 
surety. Wolsey, whose health had broken 
down repeatedly during the conference, was 
at length recalled by the king, and returned 
to England in November. Before he left 
Calais a new league was concluded against 
France on 24 Nov., in which the pope was a 
contracting party, his nuncio having just re- 
ceived au^ority to join it. For Leo X, who 
had been in serious fear lest the conference 
should end in a peace, was now better as- 
sured. But Hs forces, with those of the em- 
peror, had just taken Milan from^e French, 
when he rather suddenly died on 2 Dec. 


To maintain imperial authority at Rome, 
it was of the utmost importance that a suc- 
cessor should be chosen favourable to the 
new alliance. At Bruges Charles had pro- 
mised Wolsey that on such an occurrence he 
would use his influence to secure his election, 
and he wrote to Wolsey himself to assure 
him that he had not forgotten his promise. 
Hen^ also sent Pace to the emperor about 
it, with instructions to go on to Rome with 
letters to influence the cardinals. Wolsey 
himself had but slight expectations, as the 
Spanish ambassador believed, but ^d not 
altogether despair. He was in truth very 
comfortable at home, where the king had 
just mven him in November the abbey of 
St. Albans, in addition to bis other prefer- 
ments, in consideration that he had spent, 
by Henry’s own estimate, 10,000/^. in con- 
nection with the Calais conferences. His 
name really was proposed in the conclave, 
hut he apparently received not more than 
seven votes. Adrian VI was elected on 
6 Jan. 1622, and it is certain that no im- 
perial influence was used in Wolsey’s favour. 

But Wolsey knew quite well that the 
emperor had more real need of England than 
England had of him. The one thing Charles 
urgently required was a loan, besides get- 
ting Henry to subsidise the Swiss and pay 
Spanish and Burgundian troops in the 
Netherlands. Moreover, he wanted to get 
England committed to an immediate decla- 
ration of war, that he himself might not be 
driven to make separate terms with France. 
Now he was abeady considerably in the 
king’s debt, but by Wolsey’s advice a 
hundred thousand crowns was advanced to 
him on condition that the king should not 
he called on to make an open declaration 
against France till the money was repaid. 
Charles was sadly disappoini ed, and pressed 
for leave to visit Henry again in England 
before Easter on his way to Spain. But this 
was found impossible, and he did not arrive 
at Dover until 26 May, the very day he had 
landed there two years before. He had 
meanwhile corresponded with Wolsey, writ- 
ing him letters in his own hand with a secret 
mark agreed between them at Bruges, 
strongly urging an additional loan to pre- 
vent Italy and the pope coming under 
French influence. This was conceded to the 
extent of fifty thousand crowns more ; and 
the emperor, after being feasted at Green- 
wich and London, went on with the king 
to Windsor. There, on 19 June, a new treaty 
was made and sworn before Wolsey by 
both sovereigns under ecclesiastical censures, 
binding the emperor to marry Mary when 
she should be twelve years old — that is to 
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say, six years later — and Henry to give lier | 
a very considerable dower, deducting, bow- * 
ever, tbe debts of the emperor and bis grand- 
fe.tber Maximilian. Both princes also agreed 
to invade France before May 1524, tbe 
emperor to pay Henry those pensions which 
Francis, out of very natural suspicion, had 
already withheld iSrom him for a whole 
year. 

But Henry, in his eagerness for war, had 
already before the emperor’s arrival des- 
patched Clarencieux herald to declare it to 
Francis; and Clarencieux did so at Lyons 
on 29 May of this year (1622), and returned 
to the king at Greenwich while the emperor 
was still with him. The two princes then 
made a further treaty on 2 July to arrange 
for the joint war which was to commence at 
once, and on the 6th the emperor sailed from 
Southampton. Three days before leaving he 
had given Wolsey a newpatent for his pen- 
sion, which was now to be charged on the 
vacant bishoprics in Spain instead of the 
bishopric of Badajoz. But Wolsey’s Spanish 
pensions were always in arrear, like the 
debts which the emperor owed the king. 

Wolsey’s hand had been forced by the 
war party in the council^ and on 6 July he 
declared to the lords in the Star-chamber 
the first success of the war — ^the sacking of 
Morlaix by Surrey — urging them to aid the 
king with their money. A loan of 20,000/. 
had already been obtained firom the city of 
London under promises of repayment by the 
king and cardinal But the nation was 
reaUy ill prepar^ for war, and of course it 
was involved with Scotland as well as with 
France. For Francis, seeing the turn things 
were taking, had let Albany escape in the 
end of 1521. The Scots, however, were also 
ill prepared for war; and when Albany at 
last moved to the borders, he M not know 
how easily he might have captured Cfeirlisle. 
But Lord Bacres, putting a bold face on the 
matter, induced him to negotiate a truce 
and to withdraw his forces. 

Wolsey was immensely relieved, and 
easily^ got JDacres pa^oned for his felLv 
culpa in having negotiated a truce without 
commission. But popular ignorance and 
hatred of the Scots lamented a great oppoiv 
tunity thrown away, while levies raised in 
various paa^ had b^n sent home unpaid. 
Skelton’s hitter invective against Wolsey, 
*Why wme ye not to Court?’ written 
clearly just at this time, is full of this and 
other popular complaints which are very 
significant of the feeling against the car- 
dinal (SKBLTOisr, Works, ed. fiyce, ii. 26-67). 
One of his complaints was that the king’s 
court was comparatively deserted by am- 


I bassadors and suitors crowding to Hamp- 
ton Court or York Place at Westminster. 
Hampton Court was a mansion of the 
knights of St. John, of which Wolsey had 
taken a ninety-nine years’ lease on 11 Jan. 
1514r-[15], just before he became a cardinal. 
It had b^n visited even by Henry YII, 
but Wo^y spared neither pans nor cost 
to make it far more magnificent. No doubt 
it was owing to cavils like Belton’s that 
ttoe years later (1525) Wolsey made over 
his lease of it to the king, who, however, 
allowed him not only stiE to occupy it, Imt 
to lodge, when he saw fit, in his own palace 
of Richmond, rather to the annoyance, 
it would seem, of some old servants of 
Henry VIE, in whose days that place of 
pleasure had been reared. 

In the city Wolsey was hated, not for 
the truce made with the Scots, but for his 
too cogent measures to get in money for 
the war. The loan already raised had itself 
lightened many pockets, when on 20 Aug. 
he sent for the mayor and aldermen and the 
most wealthy citizens, and told them that 
for defence of the realm commissioners were 
appointed all over the country to swear 
every man as to the value of his movable 
pro^rty ; and he desired to he cer^ed 
within a reasonable time of the names of all 
who were worth 100/ and upwards, that 
they might contribute a tenth. The citizens 
remonstrated that many of them had already 
lent a fifth. But Wolsey insisted that the 
20,0001 already subscribed coidd only he 
allowed as part of the tenth required from 
the whole city, and the citizens made their 
own conscientious returns to his secmtary, 
Dr. Toneys, at the chapt^house <£ St. 
Paul’s. 

Yet for all this, more money was required ; 
and next year (1526) parliament was called 
together on 18 April to vote supplks for the 
war. It was opened at the Blacfcfriars by 
the kii^ in persOTi, with Wolsey at his 
right h^d ; but as the cardinal’s weak health 
forbade him to make a long address as chan- 
cellor, Cnthbert Tunstall^.v.] did so in his 
place, declaring the causes cu the war. On the 
29th Wolsey, accompanied by divers lords 
both spiritual and temporal, entered the 
House of Commons and stated that a suhridy 
of 800,000/. would be required, whmh might 
he rai^ by a tax of four shillings in the 
pound on every man’s goods and land. Next 
day Sir Thomas More, as speaker (whose elec- 
tion Wolsey him^lf had procured), did his 
best to enforce tbe demand; but the delates 
were so long and seriousthat Wolsey visited 
the commons again and addressed the mem- 
bers in a way that compelled More to plead 
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the privileges of the house. A vote was at 
length obtained with difficulty of two shil- 
ling in the pound — just half the rate de- 
manded — on lands or goods over 20Z., to be 
paid in two years, with lower rates on 
smaller incomes, Wolsey refused this as 
insufficient, and the house, after adjourning 
over Whitsuntide, was again called on to 
consider the matter. At last, after very 
stormy debates, incomes of 50Z. and upwards 
from land were subjected to an additional 
tax of one shilling in the pound to be paid 
in the third year, and persons possessing 
50Z. value of goods were required to pay a 
shilling in the pound on them one year 
later. 

Convocation also met at St. Paul’s during 
the first sitting of parliament ; but Wolsey 
as legate stopped its proceedings and sum- 
moned the convocations of both provinces 
before him at Westminster, where, after 
very serious opposition, he extracted from 
the clergy for their share a grant of half a 
year’s revenue of all benefices, to be paid 
in five years. The summons to Westminster 
again provoked Skelton’s satire in the dis- 
tich : 

Gentle Paul, lay down thy sweard, 

For Peter of Westminster hath shaven thy 
beard, 

Lar^e provision was thus made for a war 
in wMch flatterers told Henry VHI that 
they hoped to see him crowned long of 
France at Hheims. But the king himself, 
though he boasted somewhat, was becoming 
no less convinced than Wolsey that the 
emperor was seeking to throw the whole 
expense upon him and to keep the profits 
to himself. Soon after he had arrived in 
Spain Charles expressed great OTatitude to 
him for his assistance, by which he had been 
able to subdue rebellion and establish good 
order there. He also informed him, with 
much seeming frankness, that he had re- 
ceived overtures of peace from France 
through the papal legate. He was less com- 
municative, however, about certain secret 
offers made to him by the Duke of Bourbon, 
who was even then meditating revolt from ! 
Francis, and had hopes of marryinff the 
emperor’s sister Eleanor. But W olsey found 
out all about them, and did not intend, as 
he wrote to the king, that the emperor 
should ‘ have more strings to his bow ’ than 
Henry. He got Bourbon to make offers to 
England as well, and urged upon the em- 
peror a joint negotiation. But Charles grew 
cold asEngland grew warm. He would have 
thrown over Henry and Bourbon alike if 
Francis would have consented to give up 
Milan as well as Fontarahia. Francis, how- 


ever, would not give up Milan, and in the 
end of May 1523 the Sieur de Beaurain was 
sent from Spain to induce Henry to contri- 
bute at least five hundred men-at-arms and 
ten thousand foot in aid of the duke. But, 
having discharged his mission in England, 
Beaurain went straight to Bourbon hunself 
at Bourg-en-Bresse and made a special com- 
pact with him for the emperor before any 
envoy could arrive from England, though 
TCnight was sent from Brussels close upon 
his heels. ^ 

With different aims and divided counsels 
the allies made little progress in the invasion 
of France that summer, Suffolk with his 
large army won several places in Picardy, 
and spread alarm at Paris ; but he was ill 
supported from the Low Countries. W olsey, 
for reasons which we do not know, hut in 
which, after some objections, the king fully 
acquiesced, abandoned a plan of campaign, 
beginning with the siege and capture of 
Boulogne, which he himself had drawn up. 
Possibly even Henry was already convinced 
that he could make no really valuable ad- 
dition to his continental possessions, and 
meant to do like his father — ‘ traffick with 
that war to make his return in money.’ At 
all events, Suffolk’s brilliant and unsubstan- 
tial victories were used, while the war fever 
was hot in England, as a reason for procuring 
what was called * an anticipation ’ — ^that is to 
say, for issuing commissions on 2 Nov. (Hall 
wrongly says in October) to persuade the 
wealthy to pay the subsidy voted by parlia- 
ment oefore the term appointed, and the 
money was actually gathered in. That same 
month of November the emperor’s army was 
disbanded for lack of payment, and the Eng- 
lish broke discipline and compelled Suffolk 
to return to Calais. 

Just before this, on 14 Sept., Adrian "VI 
died, and there was again a vacancy in the 
papacy. The alliance of the king and em- 
peror being in such high repute, the English 
ambassadors at Home frit sure that Wofiey’s 
presence alone was wanted to decide the 
new election in his favour. But the impe- 
rial ambassador laughed in his sleeve, and, 
Charles V acting with the same hypocrisy 
as before, Clement VII was elected on 
19 Nov. But whoever was disappointed 
with the result, it was certainly not Wolsey. 
He congratulated the Mng on having so 
good a mend in the new pope, with whom, 
as Cardinal de’ Medici, they had both had 
much correspondence; and his satisfaction 
was greatly increased when Clement, on 
21 Jan. following, confirmed to him his 
legateship for life. The pope also gave him 
the bishopric of Durham, the temporalities 
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of wHch he had enjoyed since 30 April, and from Henry, no further disbursements were 
Wolsey thereupon resigned Bath and Wells made to him, No army creased from Eng- 
(Le Neve, iii. :293). land, and Francis, taldng courage, imradS 

As to the war, Wolsey used very plain and recovered Milan, 

speaking to the emperor about the past, but His success, however, was transient, and 
simply in the tone of an aggrieved friend, on 24 Feb. 1525 he was defeated and taken 
and endeavoured to elicit definite assurances prisoner at Pavia. The event took Wolsey, 
for 1524 both from him and Bourbon. But like the rest of the world, by surprise; for 
it was soon dear that the emperor, having though he had not thought bighiy of the 
recovered Fontarabia from the French in Freni^ prospects in Italy, he had been domg 
February, was neither able nor willing to do his best to secure the bm^s interests in any 
more; and Bourbon, who was invited to event by a renewal of secret negotiations 
England to arrange matters, replied that the with John Joachim. And he had just taken 
emperor wished him to stay at Gtenoa, where a most audacious step to cover these secret 
he very conveniently blocked the way of practices. As the imperial ambassador De 
Francis into Italy, but did Henry no particu- Praet was inconveniently inquisitive, he 
lar service. In Mardi Wolsey suggested contrived (for there can be no doubt it was 
to the pope (who was naturally afraid of the not an accident, a special search having been 
French becoming strong again in Italy) that ordered in London that very night) that a 
he should exhort Francis to send some one messenger of Be Praet’s ^ould be arrested 
to England to treat for peace, with sugges- by the watch as a suspicious character, and 
tions of afterwards settling the <mestion his letters taken from him and laid b^ore 
of Mil A TI by marrying the Dvike of Milan himself in the chancery next morning. He 
to the French king’s daughter. Francis opened and read them, and found, as he no 
took the hint; and while nothing seemed to doubt expected, many severe reflections on 
come of the avowed efforts of the pope for himself and the insincerity of the Mug’s 
peace when he sent Schomberg, ardibishop friendship towards the emperor. On this he 
of Capua, to France, Spain, and England in stopped a courier already despatched by Be 
succession, a Genoese merchant, Giovanni Praet, upbraided the ambassador for what 
Joachino Passano (c^ed by the English he had written to Ms own court, and^nned 
John Joachim), came in June to London as a strong despatch to Sampson, the English 
if on private business, and carried on secret ambassador m Spain, to repr^ent to the 
negotiations with Wolsey as the agent of emperor the miscliief done by an agent who 
Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. was endeavouring to disturb friendly feel- 

These, indeed, remained without visible ings between him and Heniy I He more- 
fruit that year, and the imperial a mbass ador over got Henry himself to write to the em- 
actually arranged with Henry VIII for peror with his own hand complahiing of the 
joint support of Bourbon in an attack on unfriendly conduct of his ambassa^. 
France. But this was clogged with a con- outrage no doubt was deliberaWy 

dition that the duke should do homage to designed to Miow the emperor how little 
Henry as king of France, which he remsed, he must presume upon the univmsal re- 
alising' that Henry had given him his duchy speet paid to his gi^tnes^ while offering, 
free. \Volsey did not believe that much as he continually did, mean excuses frr 
was to be expected from Bourbon; but Pace, breariiof enga^ments. And WolMy knew 
who had been despatched to the duke to that C5harles, after mild leinonstrance, word 
report on situation, was strangely san- pocket the afBront, as he actually did, 
gnine, and said it was only owing to Wolsey aeeply as he at heart resented it. Be Praet 
and the delay of the king's money that the himself believed that Henry was still the 
crown of France was not set on Hen^’s emperor’s friend, whom it would ncA do to 
head. As a matter of fact, money did come alienate ; and as Wolsey, with cynical in- 
from England, though rather late. It was sincerity, professed to be devoted to 
the emperor, as usual, who friiled in his en- common interests of the emperor and his 
gagements when it came to the second pay- own sovereign, Charles also professed to take 
ment. Bourbon entered Provence and laid Mm so. This was the more neeesaajy m 
siege to Marseilles ; and in September orders order t^t he might keep the profits of his 
were sent out in England to prepare for an great victory to himselfi On Seari^ of it 
invasion of France in support of him. The Wolsey took counsel with sonm Fien^ 
king was ready either for peace or war, but, ^voys, at whose request he at togth dis- 
hy Wolsey’s advice, he would have no middle missed John Joachim, and he urged the cm- 
course. Bourbon withdrew from the siege peror to n^e full use of his advantage in 
of Marseilles to Nice, and, by strict orders concert with England, suggestii^ a jmnt 
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invasion, by 'which Charles and Henry 
would meet in Paris; thereupon France 
would be handed over to English domina- 
tion, and Henry would go on "with the 
emperor to his coronation at Rome. 

Of course he had no expectation that 
Charles would listen to a project so chime- 
ricaL But Bishop Tunstall and Sir Richard 
Wingfield [q. v.] were despatched to Spain 
with these proposals at the end of March, 
that the emperor by his answer might show 
whether he was willing to , prosecute the war 
with vigour or restore his captive for a 
ransom, in which latter case they were not 
only to remind him that he was bound not 
to treat apart from England, but also to 
hint that the king had no lack of offers to 
forsake the emperor’s alliance. For indeed 
the pope, the Venetians, and the other Italian 
powers were most seriously alarmed at the 
emperor’s success. The ambassadors, after a 
tedious voyage, reached the imperial court 
at Toledo only on 24 May. But they soon 
obtained an answer frankly confessing that 
the emperor had no means of maintaining 
the war ; he added, however, a most extraordi- 
nary suggestion that his bride, the Princess 
Mary, should be sent to Spain at once with 
her dowry of four hundred thousand crowns, 
and that a further contribution might enable 
liim to carry on the war in earnest. The 
amazed ambassadors reminded the imperial 
chancellor that the emperor ought first to 
repay the 150,000 crowns he had borrowed 
for his last voyage to Spain and the king’s 
indemnity for his French pensions. But the 
emperor’s real meaning came out three days 
later, when the chanceUor told them that his 
majesty was much perplexed ; and if he could 
have neither the princess nor her dowry paid 
beforehand, perhaps the king would allow him 
to take another wife. In short, Charles had 
made up his mind to marry IsabeEa of Por- 
tugal, and if the king meant to prosecute 
the war he would have to do it alone. 

The answer suited Wolsey very well. 
But meanwhile in England the talk was 
about the king leading an invasion of France 
in person, and Wolsey, imder a commission 
dated 21 March, called the mayor and 
aldermen before him and pressed for a general 
contribution in aid of the project, at the 
rate of Zs. a pound on incomes of 50/. 
and upwards, with lower rates on the smaller 
incomes, according to the valuations made 
by the citizens themselves in 1522. Some 
exclaimed that this was unjust, as many in- 
comes had since been impaired ; but remon- 
strance was stmed by threats that it might 
cost some their heads, and the matter was 
pressed both in London and throughout the 


country. The strain, however, was beyond 
endurpce. Even the prosperous citizens of 
Norwich could not raise the money requisite 
but offered their plate. "In Suffolk the 
clothiers said they must discharge their 
workmen, whom^ they had no money to pay, 
and an insurrection broke out. 

For this 'amicable grant,’ as it was 
curiously called, Wolsey was not specially 
responsible. It had been agreed on by 
the council generally for a war policy that 
was not to W’’olsey’s mind, but was 
imputed to him specially, and the public 
were slow to believe, what was really the 
fact, that it was at his intercession that 
the king agreed to turn the grant into a 
'benevolence’ without further insisting on 
a fixed rate. A new difficulty, however, 
was started, that ' benevolences ’ had been 
made illegal by a statute of Richard III, 
and Wolsey in vain attempted to persuade 
the Londoners that an act of parliament 
passed by a wicked usurper was bad law. 
In the end the king was obliged to give up 
the demand altogether and pardon those 
who had resisted. Even the rebels of 
Suffolk, when called before the Star-chamber 
on 30 May, were dismissed with a pardon. 
Sureties, indeed, were asked for their good 
conduct, and when they could find none 
Wolsey said to them, ‘I will be one, because 
you be my countrymen, and my lord of 
Norfolk will be another.’ 

This ^ business was an unpleasant in- 
terruption to a work of Wolsey’s own, on 
which he had set his heart. In the pre- 
ceding year he had procured from Clement 
Vn a bull, dated 3 April 1524, allowing 
him to convert the monastery of St. Fri- 
deswide at Oxford into a college, trans- 
ferring the canons to other monasteries. 
That house was accordingly dissolved, and 
on 11 Sept, following Clement gave him 
another bull, allowing Wolsey to suppress 
more monasteries, to the value of three 
thousand ducats, for the endowment of his 
college. ^ Several houses were thus sup- 
pressed in Februa^ 1626, and the work 
was proceeding. Hut in June, at the 
monastery of Begham in Sussex, a riotous 
multitude "with painted faces and disguises 
put in the canons again — an outrage which 
of course was punished. At Tunbridge 
^ 80 , though there was no disturbance, the 
inhabitants did not wish the priory to be 
converted into a school, and desired to see 
the six or seven canons restored. 

Meanwhile Wolsey was aware that the 
emperor had been making separate offers of 
peace to Louise of Savoy, the regent of 
France; and in June appeared again in 
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London Jolin Joacliim, who now bore the 
title of Seigneur de Vaulx, this time as a 
regular accredited ambas^dor. He came 
from Louise, for Francis had just been con- 
veyed to Spain, and another French envoy, 
Brinon, arrived shortly after him. 'With 
these two Wolsey concluded no fewer than 
five, or rather sis, treaties, at the More 
(Moor Park in Hertfordshire, which belonged 
to him as abbot of St. Albans), by which 
France secured the amity of England for a 
sum of two million crowns to be paid by 
instalments, with various other conditions 
extremely advantageous to England, bonds 
being afterwards procured from the leading 
persons and cities of France for the strict 
fulfilment of the terms. Nor did Wolsey 
forget his own interests in these transac- 
tions ; for though he forbore a claim for 
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he obtained thirty thousand crowns for 
those of his indemnity for the bishopric of 
Toumay (notwithstanding that the city 
had been meanwhile won from France 
by the emperor), and a present of one 
hundred thousand crowns besides from 
Louise, payment of which sums was spread 
over seven years. 

In January 1526 Wolsey came to Elt- 
ham, where the king was staying, and 
made, along with the council, certain 
ordinances for the king’s household which 
were called ^the statutes of Eltham,’ 
mainly intended to rid the court of super- 
annuated servants and too numerous de- 
pendents. On 11 Feb. he went with great 
pomp to St. Paul’s, when Robert Barnes 

V.] bore a fagot for heresy. In I^reh 
Francis I wasset at liberty, as agreed in the 
treaty of Madrid signed two months before, 
leaving two of his sons hostages in Spain 
for fulfilment of the terms. Charles now 
hoped to take his imperial crown at Rome, 
but the pope and the northern powers of 
Italy took alarm, and concluded with 
Francis on 22 May the league of Cognac, 
which was to enable him to recover his 
children on easier terms than those wrung 
from btm when he was a prisoner without 
counsel. Hiis league England was strongly 
solicited to join, offers being held out to 
Henry of a duchy in Naples consisting of 
lands worth thirty thousand ducats a year, 
and to Wolsey of other lands worth ten 
thousand ducats a year. But it was not 
the interest of England to make an open 
enemy of the emperor. In September 
imperial troops, along with Gardi^ Go- 
lonna, treacherously surprised Rome during 
a tru<« and wrung terms from the pope by 
intimidation. CWles himself disavow^ 
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the outrage, but in May following Rome 
was attacked by Bourbon. The commander 
was killed in the assault, but his unpaid 
troops sacked the city with a barbarity quite 
unheard of, and kept the pope for some 
months prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. 

Meanwhile in England an allegorical play 
had been performed at Christmas at Gray s 
Inn suggesting that misgovemment was 
the cause of insurrection. Wolsey, though 
he declared, no doubt with perfect truth, 
that it was the king who was displeased 
rather than himself^ had the author, John 
Roo, seijeant-at-law, deprived of his coif 
and committed to the Fleet for a time 
along with one of the players. The king, 
and even his council, now seemed to fe 
quite converted to the policy of cultivating 
the new French alliance rather than an 
imperial one, and hints were thrown out to 
Francis that, instead of marrying the em- 
peror’s sister Eleanor, he might have 
Henry’s daughter Mary, once offered to his 
son. So in March 1527 a great embassy ar- 
rived in England with Grammont, bishop of 
Tarhes, at its head, which held very lengthy 
conferences with Wolsey with a view to a 
closer league. Of these negotiations a minute 
French account has been preserved, which 
gives an extraordinary impression of W olsey’s 
wonderful statecraft. He demanded a new 
perpetual peace, with an annual tribute of 
salt and a pension of fifty thousand crowns 
to Henry. He affected astonishment at the 
difficulties made at his high terms, and told 
the ambassadors (what, perhaps, was not far 
from the truth) that if he advi^ the king 
to abate them he was in danger of being 
murdered. In the course of a long dis- 
cussion he gradually shifted the baas of 
n^otiation. If Francis declined to marry 
Mary himself, he suggested that she might be 
married to the Duke of Orieans, then a 
hostage in ^ain, the two kings meanwhile 
agreeing on terms for his and his brother’s 
liberation, <hi refusal of which they should 
make joint war on the emperor. Then, 
after norther conference, he told the am- 
bassadors that Henry advised Francis to 
marry Eleanor for the sake of peace, if the 
emperor would not restore hiswjns otl^rwise. 
The French were quite confounded at the 
withdrawal of the very bait that had lured 
them on. * We have to do,’ wrote one^f 
them to Framas, ‘with the most rascally 
b^gar in the world, and the most devoted 
toSs master’s interests*’ Wolsey had won 
the day. Trearias y&cj advantageous to 
England were signed mad sealed at Westr 
minster on SO April. 

In the eourseof these negotiations Wolsey 

X 
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had talked of going over to France in May 
to complete matters. The king also, who 
had separate interviews with the ambassa- 
dors, expressed a desire to pay Francis a 
visit himself. The French objected that 
this would delay the war against the em- 
peror, and said that he might trust every- 
thing to Wolsey; but Henry said he had 
things to tell Francis of which Wolsey 
knew nothing. It is clear that he had 
begun to entertain the thought of divorcing 
Catherine which it was afterwards alleged 
that Wolsey had put into his head — a state- 
ment quite as untrue as the political figment 
that the bishop of Tarbes had suggested it 
by insinuating a doubt of the Princess 
Mary's legitimacy. Wolsey must have 
learned the king's ideas on this subject — or 
rather a part of them — shortly after this; 
and he certainly did not like them, although, 
for prudential reasons, he did his best to 
advance the king’s wishes. In May he got 
the king to appear privately before nim and 
Archbishop Warham, and called on biTn to 
prove that his marriage was lawful. The 
proceedings led to no result; but on 22 June 
the king told Catherine (bidding her, how- 
ever, keep the matter secret) that they must 
separate, as he had been informed by divines 
that they were living in mortal sin. The 
badness of the king’s cause was made still 
more apparent to Wolsey when he learned 
immediately afterwards that Catherine at 
the time of her marriage to Henry had been 
a virgin widow. ^ The king saw that he was 
perplexed by this discovery; but Wolsey 
was anxious to assure him that he did not 
consider it fatal to his case, as they had 
been married in fade eoclesm and the dis- 
pensation did not meet the case. 

Wolsey now set out for France with 
the name of the king's lieutenant and in 
state no less than regal. The pretext for. 
the close apfiance was the pope's liberation 
&om captivity, and at Canterbury he ordered 
a special litany for the Pope Clement to be 
sung by the monks of Christchurch. On 
his way he endeavoured to quiet rumours 
about the queen’s divorce by shamefully 
Jesuitical statements made in confidence to 
Archbishop Warham and Bi^op Fisher. 
On 16 Aug, he concluded a number of 
treaties with Francis at Amiens. His mis- 
mon would have united England and France 
in the disowning of papal authority while 
llie pope was mider the emperor’s control, 
and his last act in France was to get four car- 
dinals, three French and one Itsman, to join 
him in a protest to that effect. But one 
thing he had expected to do which he could 
not do; for he certainly left England in the 


persu^ion that the king was willing, after 
his divorce, to marry, not the Duchess of 
Alen^on, as later writers said (for she had 
already found a second husband in January) 
but Een4e, daughter of Louis XII of France! 
He was forbidden, however, to broach this 
proposal, and he became painfully aware 
that the king’s ultimate olject was one 
that he had concealed from him and was 
endeavouring to obtain in his absence by 
the mission of William Knight (1476-1647) 
[q. V.] to Home. He returned to England 
m September, and Anne Boleyn insisted 
on being present at his first interview with 
the king. 

It was the friends of Anne Boleyn who 
had most counselled his going to France, 
that they mi^ht get the king^s ear in his 
absence. Their attempt to manage without 
him, however, was a great mistake, even in 
her interest ; for Knight with great diffi- 
culty, and not till the pope had escaped to 
Orvieto, obtained bulls, which turned out to 
he useless for the king’s purpose after all, 
the demand for them only revealing to the 
mpal advisers what that purpose was. But 
Wolsey, to whom the cause was again com- 
mitted, now tried the desperate policy of 
endeavouring to get the pope to give away 
his authority, without appeal, to himself 
and another legate to be sent to England, 
and G-ar^ner and Foxe were despatched to 
Italy with this view in February 1528. 
Their instructions were to procure from the 
pope a decretal commission to define the 
law by which the judges should he guided 
and a dispensation for the new marriage. 
The latter (although it was really a greater 
stretch of papal power than the old dispen- 
sation to marry Catherine) was passed with- 
out difficulty ; but the other decretal Gardi- 
ner fwled to^ obtain, even after long days 
spent in argningwith the pope and cardinals; 
and Foxe at last departed for England with a 
mere general commission, which they hoped 
would do, hut which Wolsey found to be 
inadequate. Again he urged Gardiner to 
press the pope for a decretal commission, not 
only for public reasons, but personally for 
Wolsey's sake ; and in the end Clement, 
though with great reluctance, agreed to send 
one by Campeggio’, the legate vmo was to be 
despatched as Wolsey's colleague. But the 
document was only to be shown to the king 
and W^olsey and then destroyed, Campeggio 
being strictly enjoined not to let it go*^out 
of his hands, for Wolsey himself had said it 
need not be used in the process, as he only 
wanted it to strengthen his authority with 
the king. Clement also was got to give a 
dangerous promise that he would nob inter- 
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fere with the due execution of this commis- 
sion, but confirm what should be done 
under it. This, of course, did not bind 
him to confirm an unjust decision, and for 
that very reason Wolsey afterwards in- 
structed Gardiner by a snameful artifice to 
endeaTour to procure a reissue of the docu- 
ment in a form more to the king’s purpose. 

Meanwhile the French alliance had borne 
fruit in a joint declaration of war made by 
an English and a French herald to the 
ernperor at Burgos on 22 Jan. 1528. On 
13 Feb, Wolsey e^qplained the causes of this 
war to a meeting in the Star-chamber ; but 
it was very unpopular, and led not only to 
interruption of commerce, but also to serious 
industrial difficulties within the realm, the 
Suffolk clothiers having to dismiss their 
men because they had no vent for their 
cloths. In Flanders the state of matters 
was no less intolerable, and a truce, so far 
as England and Flanders were concerned, 
was agreed to from 1 May to the end of 
February following. In June the sweating 
sickness was rife in England, and Anne 
Boleyn caught it. But she soon recovered, 
and was anxious about the health of Wolsey, 
whom she said she loved next to the king 
for the daily and nightly pains he took in 
her behalf. The king himself added in his 
own hand a postscript to the letter. In 
July, however, Wolsey, ha^rag set aside, 
apparently for good reasons, a nominee of i 
Anne’s for the position of abbess of Wilton, | 
incurred a rebuke from the king for taking 
steps to promote the prioress, of whose 
nomination he had disapproved. The re- 
proof was expressed in the most friendly 
terms, but was nevertheless deeply felt, 
even when Wolsey was reassured of the 
king’s favour. 

Cardinal Gampeggio, after a long and 
tedious journey througjh France, reached 
London in October suffering severely from 
gout. Yet the business for which he came, 
as Wolsey at once discovered, was entirely 
in his hands, and he allowed his colleague 
no control over it. He was instructed first 
to do his utmost to prevent the matter 
coming to a trial at all, either by persuading 
the king to forbear prosecuting it farther or 
by inducing Catherine to enter a nunnery. 
He had also promised the pope not to |)ro- 
npunce sentence without communicating 
with him— a fact which, to Wolse/s dis- 
may, he let fall at their first interview. 
Wolsey tried in vain to get hold of the 
secret commission he had brought, and wrote 
a host of complaints and remonstrances to 
Home on the way in which he was treated 
by his colleague^ His perplexities were 


increased by Catherine’s production of a 
copy of the brief in Spain [see Cathebixe 
OP ATpAGOJTj, and his ingenuity was taxed 
in vain either to get the origmal into the 
king^s possession or to have it pronounced a 
forgery by the ^pe. Anne Boleyn, mean- 
while, actually imputed to him the delay of 
the trial, and alli& herself with her father 
and the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk to 
bring about his ruin. 

To add to his agony, at the new year 
(1529) Clement YII fell ill and was ex- 
pected to die — in which case his only hope, 
and that a poor one, was that through th« 
readily promised aid of Francis he mmself 
might be the new pope. He despatched to 
Gardiner and Brian at Rome a mariced list 
of the whole college of cardinals, and bade 
them spare no expense to secure his elec- 
tion. But Clement slowly recovered, and 
was able to see ambassadors in March. On 
21 April he wrote to the king that he could 
not declare the brief in Spain a forgeiy 
without hearing both sides. Meanwhile, 
Bishop Foxe of Winchester having died in 
September, that see was given to W'olsey 
in commeadam on 6 April, and he soon 
after resigned that of Durham. But his 
fall was at hand. The long-deferred trial 
[already described under Cathbbiite op 
Aebagost] bad to take place* The legatine 
court assembled on 18 June, and was pro- 
rogued by Oampeggio on 23 July. Mean- 
while at Rome on 13 July the cause had 
been revoked at Catherine’s intercession. 

Wolsey was now visibly in disgrace. 
The king, it is true, knew that he had done 
his utmost, and still for some weeks took 
his advice on many things, chiefly by letter 
through Gardiner. In fact the actually 
paid him a visit at Tittenhanger in the h^ 
ginning of August, and but for Anne Boleyn 
would have had more firequent intercourse 
with him. The lords, however, who had so 
long resented his ascenden^, made use of 
Anne’s influence to keep him at a distance 
from the court. Anticipating his fall, Lord 
Darcy had drawn np, even as early as 
1 July, a long catalogue of his misdeeds, 
and similar lists were drawn np by others 
with a view to his impeachment. * The 
cloud, however, had not yet burst when he 
accompanied Camp^^o to take leave of 
the king at Grafton Regis, where they both 
arrived on Sunday, 19 Sept. (* Green- 
wich^ is a misreading of * Grafton ’ in Al- 
ward’s letter printed in Eiiiiis’s Origmal 
LetterSf i. i. 308). Many expected that the 
king would not sp^ with Wolsey, and 
were mortified to see that he receiv^ him 
as graciously as ever and had a long private 
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conversatioa with him. Anne Boleyn, how- 
ever, spoke bitterly of him to the king at 
dinner, and took care next morning, when 
the two legates left, that there should be 
few words at parting. 

Shortly afterwards Wolsey went up to 
London for Michaelmas term, which began 
on 9 Oct. He attended council meetings at 
which a parliament was summoned for 3 Nov. i 
On the first day of term he entered West- 
minster Hall as chancellor with all his train, 
hut not preceded by the king’s servants as 
heretofore. That day a hill of indictment 
was preferred against him in the king’s bench 
hy Sir Christopher Hales [q. v.], the attorney- 
general. Next day he remained at home 
awaiting the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
who had been to the king at Windsor. They 
arrived on the day following and desired 
him to deliver up the great seal, which he 
refused then to do, as they had brought no 
commission. They returned to Windsor, and 
came again with written authority on the 
19th, when he gave it up to them. They 
told him that the king wished him to retire 
to Esher, a house belonging to his bishopric 
of Winchester. On the 2i2nd he executed a 
deed acknowledging that he had incurred a 
prcBmunire^ and requesting the king, in part 
recompense of his offences, to take into his 
hands all his temporal possessions. On the 
30th, while he was absent at Esher, two 
attorneys appointed by himself received 
judgrnent for him that he should be out of 
the king’s protection and forfeit aUhis lands 
and goods. 

Many wondered that he confessed himself 
guilty when he might have made a good de- 
lence ; but he knew well what awaited him 
if he strove against the king, who really was 
not at heart his enemy, but must now pro- 
pitiate Anne Boleyn. To all appearance he 
had no Mends elsewhere, and, as the French 
ambassador perceived, he was being be- 
trayed even by those whom he trusted most. 
Wten ordered to Esher he took his barge to 
Putney in sight of avastmultitudeuponthe 
water who expected to see him conveyed to 
the Tower. Just before embarking he had 
called the officers of his household before 
him and directed them to make an inventory 
of aE the property, that the king might take 
possession. After landing at Putney he 
met Henry Norris, who brought him a cheer- 
ing mess^e from the with a gold 
jeweEed ring as a token. He jumped from 
his mule like a young ^an, * kneeled down 
in the dirt upon both his Imees, holding up 
his hands fdr joy,’ and tore the laces of his 
velvet cap to kneel bareheaded. He pre- 
sented Norris with all he had to give— a 


little gold chain and cross which he had 
worn next his skin, and desired him to take 
his fool as a gift to the king, though the 
oor fool himself was most reluctant to leave 
im. He continued at Esher for weeks 
‘ without beds, sheets, table-cloths, cups, and 
dishes,’ which he had to borrow from the 
bishop of Carlisle (John Kite [q. v.]) and 
Sir Thomas Arundel. He called his ser- 
vants and, regretting that he had nothing to 
give them, advised them to return to their 
own homes for a month, by which time 
he might perhaps have recovered favour. 
Thomas Cromwell (afterwards Earl of Essex) 
[q. V.] on this, handing him 5/. in gold for 
his own part, said his chaplains, who owed 
their preferments to him, ought now to con- 
tribute to his necessity, and a considerable 
subscription was at once made up. 

On 1 Nov. he received another message of 
comfort from the king by Sir John Russell 
(afterwards first Earl of Bedford) [q. v.], 
who arrived at Esher at midnight in great 
secrecy and left before daybreak. Shortly 
afterwards a portion of his plate and furni- 
ture was restored to him, and he received a 
atent of protection on the 18th. Parliament, 
owever, was opened by the king in person 
on the 3rd, and Sir Thomas More, the new 
lord chancellor, made a speech in which he 
vituperated his predecessor. On 1 Dec. a 
bill of attainder was passed against him in 
his absence by the lords and sent down to 
the commons. It consisted of forty-four 
articles — mostly untrue, as Wolsey himself 
declared to Cromwell ; and he was certainly 
justified in saying so, though it bore the 
signature (no doubt ex officio) of Sir Thomas 
More at the head of sixteen others. But in 
the commons Wolsey had an able defender 
in CromweE, who had already gained the ear 
of the king in some matters ; and it must 
have been with the king’s secret concurrence 
that the bEl was thrown out. 

Wolsey was now leading a devout life, and 
saidhe had gained peace of mind by adversity. 
He still, however, endured much petty per- 
secution, having at one time four or five 
servants taken from him, and almost daily 
hearing of new matters laid to his charge. 
Sir Wuliam Shelley [q.v.], the judge, actually 
induced him, sorely against nis will, to rob 
his successors in the archbishopric by con- 
veying York Place at Westminster to the 
king,- He could only yield, but begged the 
judge would remind his majesty ‘ that there 
IS both heaven and hell.’ At 'Christmas he 
feU El, and Dr. (afterwards Sir WEliam) 
Butts [q. V.], whom the king sent to him, 
represented that he was in serious danger, on 
which the king, alarmed, not only sent him a 
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ring with his portrait in a ruby, hut induced 
Anne Boleyn likewise to send him a token 
and caused Dr. Butts and three other 
physicians to attend him constantly till he 
was well again. Against Candlemas 1630 
the king sent him more furniture, plate, and 
hangmgs. On 7 Feb. he executed the con- 
veyance of York Place, and on the 12th he 
received a general pardon. On the 14th the 
other possessions of his archbishopric were 
restored to him ; but on the 17th he executed 
an indenture with the king resigning the 
bishopric of Winchester and the abbey of 
St. Albans in consideration of 6,374^. 3^. 7 
only 3,000/. of which was given bim in ready 
money, the rest being a valuation of the 
goods that been delivered to him. After 
this resignation, however, the king found 
that he could not give valid grants of life 
pensions out of these benefices, and Crom- 
well got Wolsey to give what Cavendish 
calls a * confirmation ' of those grants— pro- 
bably antedated grants by himself, of which 
drafts still remain. 

Continuing at Esher, Wolsey had an attack 
of dropsy, and, requiring a drier air, the king 
allowed him to remove to Richmond. The 
lords, however, took alarm at his coming 
nearer London, and Norfolk sent him w^ 
by Cromwell that he should remove to York 
to attend to his diocese, promising him a 
pension of a thousand marks out of his 
bishopric of Winchester and abbacy of St. 
Albans. Early in Lent he prepared to go, 
but at first he only moved out of the lodge 
in Richmond Park to the Charter House 
there ; when Norfolk, taking alarm, used such 
violent threats that he was compelled to 
begin his journey in Passion Week. He went 
by Hendon, the Rye House, and Royston to 
Peterborough, where he rested from Palm 
Sunday to Thursday in Easter week 
(10-21 April). Then, till Monday following, 
he was ^adly received as a guest by Sir 
William Fitzwilliam of Milton, a few miles 
off, whence he went by Grantham and 
Newark to Southwell, and remained there 
during the summer. He found his palace at 
Southwell sadly out of repair, and had at 
first to be lodged at a prebendary’s house 
till Whitsuntide ; but he was then able to 
occupy the palace, and the country gentle- 
men resorted to him in great numbers. He 
kept open house in the hospitable style of 
the day, and did much to pacify discords in 
the country and in families, winning the 
hearts of many who had been prejudiced 
against him before. 

Yet the mere costs of coming down to his 
diocese had consumed an advance of one j 
thousand marks made him by the king out I 


of his Winchester pension, and he had no 
prospect ofreceiving any of his rents before 
August. He appealed in vain for further 
aid, and his creditors were clamorous. He 
^ compelled to borrow money of fnends. 
Yet havi^ to get workmen from London to 
repair to buildings, it was supposed at 
wurt that he was raising sumptuous edifices. 
On Corpus Christi eve (15 June), after he 
and to household had retired to bed, two 
messengers, Brereton and Wriothesley, came 
from the king and called him up to sign and 
seal some important document with which 
^ey again departed in the night to George 
ialbot, fourth earl of Shrewsbury [q, v.l It 
was the letter of the lords of England to the 
pope in favourof the king’s divorce. Shortly 
after he was disquieted by a new process 
hto and mquisitions taken on the 
lands of his archbishopric; but he was 
assured both by the chief baron of the ex- 
chequer and by Cromwell that it was only 
a formality. He was more deeply grieved to 
learn in J uly that the king had determined 
to dissolve the two colleges he had been at 
so much pains to set up. He wrote to Crom- 
well, 'with weeping tears,’ that the news 
had deprived him of sleep and appetite. 
The Ipswich college was entirely suppressed, 
and it had been intended to do the same 
with that at Oxford, but the buildings had 
already advanced so far that it would have 
cost more to suppress than to alter it, and 
so Christ Church has come down to us, an 
imperfect realisation of the cardinal’s great 
aim. 

At ' the latter end of grease rima ^ — ^hi 
September — ^he removed firom Southwell to 
Scrooby, some way further in the direction 
of York, evading various attentions that 
would have been paid him on his journey by 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and the country 
gentlemen, lest it should be said elsewhere 
that he was courting people’s favour. He 
i%mained at Scrooby till after 
officiating on Sundays in neighbouring 
churches and doing many deeds of charity. 
He then passed on to Cawood, twelve miles 
from York, holding confirmations to the 
way at St. Oswald’s Abbey and near Ferry- 
hridge, which, from the number of children, 
fatigued h i m not a little. At Cawood as at 
Scrooby he had to repair the castle buildings. 
He composed a dangerous dispute between 
Sir Richard Tempest and Brian fliastings. 
Finally he arrang^ to be installed at York 
on Monday, 7 ^ov., with less than the . 
pomp of to predecessors. But when the 
day appointed was known, the country 
gentlemen and the monasteries sent copious 
presents of fat beeves, mutton, wild fowl, 
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and venison to grace the occasion, no one 
dreaming of what was about to happen. 

On Friday, the 4th, as he was finishing 
his dinner at Oawood, the Earl of Northum- 
berland and Walter Walsh, a gentleman of 
the privy chamber, suddenly arrived with a 
company of gentlemen, and demanded the 
keys of the castle, which the porter refused 
to give up, but they swore him to keep it 
for them as the kin^s commissioners. When 
their entry was perceived, Wolsey, still un- 
conscious of what had taken place outside, 
embraced the earl and ofiered him hospi- 
tality, regretting that he had had no notice 
of his coming. He then took him to his 
bedchamber, where the earl, trembling, laid 
his hand upon his arm, and said in a faint 
voice, ‘ My lord, I arrest you of high treason.* 
At the same time Walsh, w^io, wearing a 
hood for disguise, had hitherto escaped 
notice, arrested at the portal Wolsey’s 
Itahan physician. Dr. Augustine, driving 
him in with the words : ^ G-o in, traitor, or I 
shall make thee.* Augustine was indeed a 
traitor, not to the king but to Wolsey, and 
the action was prearranged. The earl had 
refused to show Wolsey a warrant for his 
arrest, and Walsh said their instructions 
were secret; but Wolsey surrendered to 
Walsh as being a gentleman of the privy 
chamber. Then the earl and Walsh, with 
the abbot of St. Mary’s beside York, took 
an inventory, which still exists, of Wolsey’s 
goods at Cawood. 

There is distinct evidence that Hr. Augus- 
tine had been bribed by Norfolk to betray 
an important secret about Wolsey ; and we 
know both the fact which he had to reveal 
and the lies with which he augmented it. 
The fact was that Wolsey at the time of his 
fall had in his despair sought through the 
French ambassador to get Francis to write 
to Henry in his favour. But to this Au- 
gustine shamefully added that the cardinal 
had urged the pope to excommunicate the 
king if he did not put awajr Anne Boleyn, 
hoping hy this to cause an insurrection by 
which he would recover power. To conceal 
from Wolsey the fact that he had informed 
against him, Ai^ustine was carried away 
prisoner tied under a horse's belly. But 
when he reached London he lived like a 
priuce in Norfolk’s house, while his master 
was carried southwards in custody. Crowds 
of people at Cawood, when Wolsey *s arrest 
was known, ran after him with curses on 
his enemies ; but he was taken, first to Pom- 
fret, then to Doncaster, then to Sheffield 
Park, where he was treated kindly as a 
guest by the Earl of Shrewsbury, Here he 
was allowed to remain a fortnight, and he 


begged the earl, who always tried to keep 
up his spirits, to write to the king that he 
might be brought face to face with his 
accusers — a degree of justice that he did 
not expect. One day the earl told Cavendish 
that he had got an answer from the king, 
showing that Henry had still a good opinion 
of him, and he begged Cavendish to com- 
municate it discreetly, for the messenger was 
Sir William Kingston, constable of the 
Tower. The news brought on a severe 
attack of dysentery, and no kindly sophi- 
stries would comfort him. know,’ he 
said, 'what is provided for me; notwith- 
standing I thank you for your good will and 
pains.’ His journey had to be deferred one 
day longer in consequence of his extreme 
weakness. Kingston then brought him to 
another place of Shrewsbury’s, Hardwick 
Hall, near Newstead — not the Derbyshire 
Hardwick,- which came to the family later — 
next day to Nottingham, and the following 
day to Leicester Abbey. His illness had 
increased upon the journey, so that at times 
he was near falling off his mule ; and he 
said to the abbot, ' I am come to leave my 
bones among you.’ He had been admitted 
a brother of that monastery some years 
before. 

He at once took to his chamber. It was 
a Saturday night (26 Nov.) On the Monday 
morning (the 28th) he seemed drawing fast 
to his end. Yet even now a message came 
from the king about a sum of 1,500^. lately 
received by him, of which an entry had been 
found in a book at Oawood. It was money 
that he had borrowed to pay his servants 
and to bury him; but if the king would have 
it, he hoped he would pay his debts, and he 
gave the names of his creditors, promising 
to show where it was next day. He was 
very ill that night, but in the early mornihg 
of the 29th desired some food, and was given 
a ' cuUis ’ made of chicken, though it was a 
fasting day — St. Andrew’s eve, as he himself 
observed after taking it. He was then con- 
fessed, and spoke of his ailments as coming 
to a crisis. Sir William Kingston told him 
he made himself worse by one vain fear — 
meaning, of course, lest be should be brought 
to the block ; but he was not to be consoled. 
' Master Kingston,’ h^ said, ' I see the matter 
against me how it is framed ; but if I had 
served God as diligently as I have done the 
king. He would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs.’ That morning he passed 
away at eight o’clock, an hour at which, 
according to Cavendish, he had expected to 
die the day before. 

The mayor and aldermen of Leicester were 
sent for, and the body, after lying in state 
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till four or five o’clock, was removed into 
the Lady-chapel of the abhey. Early next 
morning (30 Nov. 1630) it. was interred. It 
was found that he had worn a hair shi^ next 
his skin underneath another of fine linen.^ 
Wolsey’s features are familiar in portrdts 
which have often been engraved, and which 
are all of one type, giving the face in profile. 
There are paintings in the National Portrait 
Grallery , London j at Christ Church, Oxford ^ 
at Hampton Court; and in the Boyal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Others belong to Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby-Eane, and to T. L. Thin- 
low, esq. (ascribed to Holbein). Among toe 
more notable engravings are those by El- 
fitracke, Eaber, Houbraken, Loggan, and 
Vertue (Cat. First Loan Bxhih. Nos, loO, 
148 : Tudor Flxhib. Nos. 87, 109, 119 j Beom- 
LBr, Cat. Bngr. Portr. p. 14). The fuh face, 
however, is shown in a likeness, scarcely* 
known hitherto, preserved at Arras in a vo- 
lume of early portraits drawn in pencil and 
chalk from original paintings. It has a 
younger look than the face in the other por- | 
traits, but in other respects it is much the 
same, round and fleshy, only without the 
wart shown in some pictures. , , , 

Wolsey left behind him a son and a daugh- 
ter, both by one Lark’s daughter, to whom 
it may be presumed he was uncanonicaUy 
married, as many priests were considered to 
be in those days. The mother was after- 
wards married to ‘ one Leghe of Aldington, 
and the cardinal’s after life was certamly not 
pure. The son, who was named Thomas 
wynter, was carefully educated by his father, 
and provided with many 
ments, among them the deanery of wells and 
the archdeaconries of Richmond, York, Noi^ 
folk, and Suffolk, aU of which he tesig^ 
in 1528 or 1629 (Lb Nbtb). rtom 1637 to 
1643 he held the archdeaconry of Cornwall 
(Brbweb, Introd. to Letters » 

vol. iv. pp. dcxxxvi-viii ; Lansd. MS. 979, 
f. 196). The daughter became a nun at 
Shaftesbury. 

[Cavendishs Life of Wolsey is the chief 
authority for his personal history. 

Poetical Works of John Skelton, and Wilham 
Roy’s Rede me and be nott wrothe (to. Arher), 
contain personal descriptions animated by spite- 
ful satire. Equally malicious are the two con- 
temporary historians, viz. Eolyd^ V^gilii 
AnslicsB Historiae liber xxvii., and Halls Clim- 
nicle. Rawdon Brown’s Pour Years at toe 
Court of Henry VIII; History of Orisild the 
Second (Eoxburghe Club) ; Letters ^d Pa-pers, 
Richard III and Henry VH (^Us 
Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vols. i-iv.; Stato 
Papers, Spanito vols, ii~iv., Venetian vols. ii- 
iv. ; Rymer’s Fcedera, 1st ed,, vols. xiu. xiv. ; Le 


Neve’s Pasti, ed. Hardy; Lanz’s Oorre^ndens 
Karls V ; Law’s Hist, of Hampton Court. Of 
lives later than that of Cavendish there is one in 
poetry by Thomas Storer (1599) of little value; 
and others by Richard Fiddes, DJ)., Joseph 
Grove, and John Galt toe novelist. That ol 
Fiddes shows most research for its time, but 
all are very inadequate now, when so much has 
been revealed from btate papers. The oidy ^ 
count of Wolsey’s careOT embodying this in- 
formation is contained in Brewer’s Beign of 
Henry VIII ; but a more condensed view of it 
will be found in the short biography of Dr, Man- 
dell Creighton, now bishop of London (Twelve 
English Statesmen). Much more, however, 
been disclosed, even since Brewer wrote, and his 
work has meanwhile given rise to much valuable 
criticism, especially by Dr. Busch in four diffe- 
rent tracts, viz., Brei Jahm englischer Ver- 
mittlungspolitik, 1518-21 (Bonn, 1884); Car- 
dinal Wolsey und die englisehe taiserliche 
Allianz, 1622-5 (Bonn, 1884) ; and two ^ides 
in the Historibches Taschenbuch, vols, viu. and 
ix., on Henry’s divorce and toe fell of Wolsey. 
Jaqneton’s La Politique Ext5rieure de Louise de 
Savoie criticises both Brewer and Busch in some 
points. With regard to toe divorce questioai, 
most important new matter has been published 
by Br. Stephan Ehses in Romische Bokumente 
(Gorres-Gesellschaft, Paderbom, 1893), ^ with 
valuable criticisms in articles in the Histonsches 
Jahrbuch, vols. ix. and xiii. (1888 and 1892), of 
which the bearings are discussed in three artides 
in toe English Historical Review (October 1896, 
and January and July 1897)* Gn Wolsey’s fall 
see Transactions of Royal Historical 
new ser. xiii. 75—102.] J* 


WOLSTAN. [See WuusaAK and 
WULSTAN.] 

WOLSTEiroOLMB, BEAN, the elfe 
(1767-1837), animal painter, vras bom in 

Yorkshire. Most of his early life wm spent 
in Essex aadHertfordshire. Beread^i^ 

cessively at Ciheshimt, Tumford, and Wdt^ 
ham Abbey. His early life was wthat that 
of an enthariastie sportsman tiiM M an 
artist, though he oocasion^y prod^ 
presentations of a few sportoganteectemth. 
such success that Sir Josh^ B^ol^ w 
said to have predict^ tlmt h? ‘ 

oainter in earnest before he toed. In l/9-> 
he became involved in Htigation over some 
property at Waltham, and after 
Lce^ chaneejy 

means so encumbered that he adopted 
oaintxng as a profession. t j 
^ About 1800 he came to L^don and 
settled in East Street, Bed Lion 
1803 he exhibited his first picture ( Cou^ 
mg’) at the Boyal Academy.^ Erom this 
v4.t to 1824 a long series of amml pirtures 
from his hand appeared at the academy. 
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After 18^6 he painted little. He died in 
1837 at the age of eighty, and was buried 
in Old St. Pancras churchyard. His son, 
Dean Wolstenholme, is noticed separately. 

[Sir Walter Grilbey’s Animal Painters, 1900, 
Tol.ii. ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers.] 


[q. v.l in 1631. Together with Sir Thomas 
Smith (Smythe) (1568 P-1625) [q. v.] he en- 
gaged Edward Wright (1658 P-1616) [q. v.] 
to give lectures on navigation. On 12 March 
1617 he was knighted. In February 1619 he . 
was a commissioner of the navy, but in 
December 1619 he was confined to his house 
by the king’s command ‘for muttering against 
a patent and newly erected office in the cus- 
toms house.’ As he was one of the farmers 
of the customs, the innovation presum- 
ably threatened to afiect his interests. On 
15 July 1624 he was appointed a com- 
missioner for winding up the affairs of the 
Virginia Company ; for several years after- 
wards he was a member of the king’s council 
for Virginia ; in 1631 he was a commissioner 
for the plantation of Virginia. In 1635-7 
he was on a commission to inqmre into the 
administration of the chest at Chatham. He 
died on 26 Nov. 1639, and was buried in 
Great Stanmore church, where there is a 
handsome monument to his memory by 
Nicholas Stone [q. v.] He married Cathe- 
rine Fanshawe, and had issue two sons and 
two daughters. Of the daughters, the elder, 
Joan, married Sir Robert Knollys; the other, 
Catherine, married William Fanshawe, a 
nephew of Sir Thomas Smythe — a half- 
brother or a son of Sir Henry Fanshawe 
[q. V. ; see also Fanshawe, Thomas]. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States ; Cal. 
State Papers, N. America and East Indies; 
Oppenheim’s Administration of the Royal Navy, 
pp. 196, 246.] J. K. L. 

WOLSTENHOLME, JOSEPH (1829- 
1891), mathematician, born on 80 Sept. 1829 
at Eccles, Lancashire, was the son of Joseph 
W olstenholme by his wife Elizabeth (Clarke). 
His father was a minister in one of the me- 
thodist churches. Wolstenholme was edu- 
cated at Wesley College, Sheffield, and on 
1 July 1846 was entered at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated as third 
wrangler in 1860, and was elected fellow of 
his college on 29 March 1862. On 26 Nov. 
1862 he was elected to a fellowship at Christ’s 
College, to which, under the statutes of that 
time, Lancashire men had a preferential 
claim. A protest was made against the 
election of a member of another college, but 
was soon withdrawn. W olstenholme became 
assistant tutor of Christ’s, and served as 
moderator in 1862, 1869, and 1874, and as 
examiner for the mathematical tripos in 1854, 
1856, 1863, and 1 87 0. He vacated his fellow- 
ship upon his marriage (27 July 1809) to 
Th§rese, daughter of Johann Kraus of Zurich. 
He took pupils at Cambridge till his appoint- 
ment in 1871 to the mathematical proiessor- 
ship at the Royal Indian Engineering Col- 


E. C-E. 

WOLSTENHOLME, DEAN, the 
younger (1798-1883), animal painter and 
engrayer, son of Dean Wolstenholme the 
elder [q.v.], was horn near Waltham Abbey 
in Essex on 21 April 1798, and, unlike his 
father, received a regular training in his art. 
The first picture which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy was a portrait of ‘ Beach,’ 
a favourite bitch. In 1822 he exhibited at 
the academy a paintirg of the Black Eagle 
brewery of Messrs. Lruman, Hanbury, & 
Buxton, the first of a series of paintings of 
the great London breweries, which included 
portraits of the drayhorses and of some of 
the brewery men. About 1830 he painted 
a full-length portrait of Lord Glamis in 
highland costume. He also painted and 
engraved the Essex Hunt, with portraits of 
members, horses, and hounds, together with 
several sets of sporting pictures. 

About 1846 he turned to historical sub- 
jects, the most important of which were a 
‘ Hunting Picture of Queen Elizabeth ’ and 
‘ Queen Elizabeth visiting Kenilworth Castle 
by Torchlight.’ His best knovm works 
were ‘ The Burial of Tom Moody ’ and ‘ The 
Shade of Tom Moody.’ He died at High- 
gate on 12 April 18&. 

[Sir Walter Gilbe/s Animal Painters, 1900, 
vol. ii. ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers.] 

E. C-E. 

WOLSTENHOLME, Sis JOHN (1562- 
1639), merchant-adventurer, of an old Derby- 
shire family, was the second son of John 
Wolstenholme, who came to London in the 
reign of Edward VI and obtained a post in 
the customs. The son at an early age be- 
came one of the richest merchants in Lon- 
don, and during the last half of his life took 
a prominent part in the extension of English 
commerce, in colonisation, and in maritime 
discovery. In December 1600 he was one 
of the incorporators of the East India Com- 
pany ; in 1609 he was a member of council 
for the Virginia Company ; he took a lively 
interest in the attempts to discover a north- 
west passage ; was one of those who fitted 
out the eayeditions of Henry Hudson (d, 
1611) [q.v.jXwho named Cape Wolstenholme 
after mm) m 1610; of (Sir) Thomas Button 
[a. V.] in 1612, of Robert Bylot [q. v.] and 
William Baffin [q. v.] in 1615 (when his 
name was given to Wolstenholme Island and 
Wolstenholme Sound), and of Luke Fox 
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lege, Cooper’s Hill. He was superannuated | 
in 1889, and died on 18 Kov. 1891, leaving 
a widow and four sons. A pension on tke 
civil list was granted to liis widow in 1893, 
in consideration of his eminence as a mathe- 
matician, a petition having been si^ed by a 
great number of members of the Cambridge 
senate. 

Wolstenholme was part author with the 
Rev. Percival Rrost of a ‘Treatise on Solid 
Geometry,’ 1863 (later editions omit his 
name). He also published ‘ A Book of Ma- 
thematical Problems on Subjects includ^ 
in the Cambridge Course,’ 1867 (2nd edit, 
much enlarged, in 1878); and ‘Examples 
for Practice in the Use of Seven-figure i 
Logarithms,’ 1888. 

‘Wolstenholme,’ says T)r. Porsyth, Sad- 
lerian professor of pure mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, ‘was the author of a number of 
mathematical papers, most of which were 
published in the “Proceedings” of the Lon- 
don Mathematical Society. They usu^y 
were concerned with questions of analytical 
geometry, and they were marked by a pecu- 
liar analytical skill and ingenuity. But, 
considerable as were the merits of some of 
these papers, his fame rests chiefly upon the 
wonderful series of original mathematical 
problems which he constructed upon prac- 
tically all the subjects that entered into the 
course of training of students of twenty-five 
or tMrty years ago. They are a product 
characteristic of Cambridge, and particularly 
of Cambridge examinations ; he was their most 
conspicuous producer at a time when their 
vogue was greatest. When gathered together 
from many examination papers so as to form 
a volume, which was considerably amplified 
in its later edition, they exercised a very 
real influence upon successive generations of 
undergraduates; and “ Wolstenholme’sPro- 
blems”’ have proved a help and a stimulus to 
many students. A collection of some three 
thousand problems naturally varies -widely 
in value, but many of them contain important 
results, which in other places or at other 
times would not infrequently have been em- 
bodied in original papers. As they stand 
they form a curious and almost unique monu- 
ment of ability and industry, active within 
a restricted range of investigation.' 

[Information from his sister, Mrs. Wolsten- 
holme Elmy, and registers of St. John’s and 
Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge.] 

WOLTOH, JOHN (1535 P-1694), bishop 
of Exeter. WooLTOisr.] 

WOLVERTON, second BiEOir. [See 
,Glo, Geobqe Grenpeli, 1824-1887.] 


WOMBWELL, -GEORGE {1778-18^'X)), 
founder of W ombwell’s menageries, was bom 
at Maldon in Essex in 1778, and as a young 
man kept a cordwainer’s shop in Monmouth 
Street, Soho. About 1804 he bought as a 
speculation two boa-constrictors for 76/. In 
three weeks he more than cleared his ex- 
enses by exhibiting them, and next year 
e set to work to form a menagerie which 
he built up until it became by fim the finest 
travelling collection in the kingdom. He- 
travelled mainly from one laige fair to 
another, and many stories are told of his 
rivabies with Atkins and other menagerie 
owners, especially in connection with Bar- 
tholomew Fair, of which moribund institu- 
tion he was one of the last upholders. 
Much interest was excited in Jub 1826 by 
a ‘match’ arranged at Warwick between 
Womhwell’s large lion Nero and six dogs 
of the bull-and-mastiff breed; but ‘the 
lovers of brutal sports were disappointed of 
their banquet,’ for Nero refused to fight, and 
when he was replaced by a smaller lion, 
Wallace, the dogs who survived the first 
few seconds of the encounter could not be 
induced to fece their enemy again (Wade, 
Brit. Chronology^ 8,a. 1825, 26 J ifly) ; Womb- 
well displayed ‘ a disgusting picture the 
fight outside his show.' At Croydon one 
year WomhweE startled the firequenters of 
the fair by announcing the exhibition of a 
‘ bonassus,' which turned out to be a biscm; 
the pride of the show in 1830 was the 
‘ Elephant of Siam.’ He was very succea^ui 
in breeding carnivorous animals, and becanw 
the proprietor of over twenty Hons. His 
caravans are stat^ to have numbered forty, 
and he had a fine stud of 120 drayhorses. 
Thecost of maintenance of his three ‘momstra 
menageries’ -was estimated at over lOOi. a 
day, the payment for turnpike tolls altme 
forming aheavyitemof expenditure. Womb- 
well died of bronchitis on 16 Nov. 1860 at 
Northallerton, where his show (which Iffi 
followed to the last in a special travell^ 
carriage) was then exhibiting. His remains 
were conveyed to his houM> m the Com- 
mercial Road, London, and buried at BQgh- 
gate in the presence of an enormous con- 
course of people. He left a widow and a 
daughter, Mrs. Bamescombe, wife of an 
army accoutrement maker, who had long 
taken a part in the business, and who took 
over his No. 1 menagerie; a second went to 
his nephew, George Wombwell, junior, and 
a third to Hs niece, Mrs, Edmonds. 

Wombwell took the keenest interest m 
the welfare of the animals- ‘No one 
bably did more,’ said the ‘Times,’ ‘ to fomard 
practically the study of natural history 
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among the masses/ Hone severely delineates 
him in the * Table Book ’ as ‘ undersized in 
mind as well as in form, a weazen, sharp- 
faced man, with a skin reddened by more 
than natural spirits/ A. portrait of George 
'VVombwell was engraved for Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days ’ (ii. 586 ). 

[Gent. Mag. 1851 i. 320 ; Men of the Keign ; 
Times, 27 Nov. 1850 ; Era, 1 Dec. 1850 ; Frost’s 
Circus Life and Celebrities, 1875; Morley’s 
Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, p. 383; D. P. 
Miller’s Life of a Showman, 1849, p. 44 ; Verses 
addressed to Mr.Wombwell, the great menagerist, 
at Weldon Fair, 1838 (Brit. Miis.)] T. S. 

WOMOCK or WOMACK, LAU- 
KENOE (1612-1G86), bishop of St. Davids, 
horn in Norfolk in 1612, was the son of 
Laurence Womock, rector of Lopham from 
1607 until his death in July 1642. His 
grandfather, Arthur Womock, had held the 
same benefice. He was admitted at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, on 4 July lfe9 
(matriculated 15 Dec.), became a scholar on 
Sir Nicholas Bacon’s foundation in the fol- 
lowing October, graduated B. A. in 1632, and 
was ordained deacon on 21 Sept. 1634, com- 
mencing M.A. in 1639. He seems to have 
acted for sometime as chaplain to LordPaget, 
and to have had an offer of a benefice in the 
west of England, where he acquired some 
fame by his preaching. Clement Barksdale, 
the Ootswold poet, addressed verses to him 
in his ^ Nympha Libethris,’ headed ‘ after the 
taking of Hereford in 1645 ; ’ allusion is here 
made to his powerful preaching and to ‘ the 
spice of prelacy ’ to which his enemies took 
exception. At the Eestoration Womock 
proved himself an able literary advocate of 
the old liturgy and of the decision of the 
bishops at the Savoy conference. In the 
summer of 1660 he obtained the prebendal 
stall of Preston in Hereford Cathedral, and 
on 8 Dec. 1660 he was made archdeacon of 
Suffolk. On 22 Sept, in the same year, 
according to Le Neve, he was installed 
in the sixth prebendal stall at Ely. In 
1661 the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
him per literas regias^ and in 1662 he was 
presented to the rectory of Homingsheath, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, to which was 
added in 1663 the small Suffolk rectory of 
Boxford. He contributed 10/. towards 
the purchase of an organ for his college 
chapel (WHiUS and Clabk, Architectural 
Histcry <yf CawJbridge^ i. 926). The strong 
churchmanship of his controversial pam- 
phlets marked him out to Bancroft for pro- 
motion, and on 11 Nov. 1683 he was con- 
secrated as bishop of St. David’s in the 
archbishop’s chap^ at Lambeth, along with 
Dr. Francis Turner (to Rochester). On 


3 Jan. 1683-4 he resigned the archdeaconry 
of Suffolk to Dr. Godfrey King ; he had re- 
signed his Hereford prebend ten years earlier. 
Womock, who does not appear to have gone 
into residence at St. David’s, died at his 
house in Westminster on 12 March 1685-6, 
and was buried in the north aisle of St. 
Margaret’s Church, where a tablet upon a 
pillar commemorates him.^ His will, dated 
on 18 Feb., was proved in March 1685-6. 
Womock, who is described as a tall man of 
a plain and grave aspect, had a fine collec- 
tion of books, and combined wit and judg- 
ment with his learning. 

He married, first, at Westly Bradford on 
18 Nov. 1668, a widow, Anne Aylmer of 
Bury ; and, secondly, at St. Bartholomew- 
the-Less, London, on 26 April 1669-70, 
Katherine Corbett of the city of Norwich, 
spinster, aged 40; she was still living in 
October 1697. He left an only daughter 
by his first wife, named Anne, who was 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, soon 
after her father. His heir was his nephew, 
Laurence Womock (d, 1724), rector of Castor 
by Yarmouth. 

Womock’s chief writings, most of them 
controversial, were: 1. ‘Beaten Oyle for 
the Lamps of the Sanctuar*® ; or, the great 
Controversie concerning set prayers and our 
Liturgie examined,’ London, 1641, 4to ; de- 
dicated to William, lord Paget, baron of 
Beaudesert. 2. ‘The Examination ofTilenus 
before the Triers ... to which is annexed 
the Tenets of the Remonstrants,’ London, 
1668, 12mo. This essay being reflected 
upon by Richard Baxter in his ‘ firotian Re- 
ligion,’ and by Henry Hickman [q. v.], 
Womock returned to the charge in 3. ‘Ar- 
cana Dogmatum Anti-Remonstrantiuia ; or, 
the Calvinist’s Cabinet unclosed. In an 
apology for Tilenus against a pretended 
vmdication of the Synod of Dort , . . to- 

f ether with a few drops on the papers of 
[r. Hickman,’ 1669, 12mo. 4. ‘ The Result 
of False Principles ; or, Error convinced by 
its own Evidence, managed in several Dia- 
logues,’ 1661, 4to. 6. ‘ The Solemn League 
and Covenant, arraigned and condemned by 
the sentence of the Divines of London and 
Cheshire,’ 1662, 4to. 6. ‘Pulpit-Concep- 
tions, Popular Deceptions ... an answer 
to the Presbyterian Papers ’ lodged at the 
Savoy conference in favour of extempore 
prayer ; a vigorous defence of the liturgy 
against the ‘ wild opmions’ of ‘speculative’ 
divines, London, 1662. 7. ‘An Antidote 
to cure the Calamities of their Trembling 
for Fear of the Arke,’ London, 1663; a 
justification of ‘the present settlement of 
God’s solemn service in the chux'ch of Eng- 
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land’ against tlie ‘ schismatical fears and 
jealousies and tlie seditious hints and in- 
sinuations of Edmund Calamy’ (Vho had 
recently preached a sermon on ^ Eli trem- 
bling for fear of the Arke ’). A long section 
upon < Israels Gratulation for the Arkes 
Solemn Settlement ’ is here followed by an 
attack upon the overweening conceit of the 
nonconformists as exhibited by Zachary 
Crofton [q. v.] Both this and No. 5 are an 
expansion upon similar lines of his own 
* Beaten Gyle ’ and of Jeremy Taylor’s ^ Apo- 
logie for the sett forms of a Liturgie ’ of 
lt)49. 8. ‘ Go shew thyself to the Priest : 
safe Advice for a sound Protestant,’ 1679, 
4to, recommending ^conference with a priest’ 
previous to communion. 9. ‘ Treatises prov- 
ing both by TIistory and Record that the 
Bishops are a Fundamental and Essential 
Part of the English Parliament and that 
they may be Judges in Capital Oases,’ 1680, 
foL 10. *A Letter containing^ a further 
Justification of the Church of England,’ 
1682. 11. ‘Billa Vera ; or, the Arraignment 
of Ignoramus put forth out of Chany’, for 
the use of Grand Inquests, and other J uries, 
the Sworn Assertors of Truth and Justice,’ 
1682, 4to. 12. < Suffragium Protestantium. 
Wherein our governors are justified in their 
proceedings against Dissenters,’ 1683, 8vo. 
This was an attempt to refute the ^Pro- 
testant Reconciler’ of Daniel Whitby [q.v.] 

[Masters’s Hist, of the Coll, of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, 1831 ; Coles’s Athonee Oantabr. 
Add. MS. 6883, f. 83 ; Bentham’s Ely, p. 268 ; 
Davy’s Athen8eSuffolcienses(Addit. MS. 19165, 
f. 503) ; Konnett’s preface to thtj Collection of 
Tracts concerning Predostination and Provi- 
dence, Cambridge, 1719, p. 179 ; Eachard’s His- 
tory, p. 1073 ; Chester’s Marriage Licences, col. 
1497 ; Le Neve’s Fasti ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Wood’s Atbenm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
946, iv. 369; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ; Cat. of Tanner MSS. (Bodleian) ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 240 ; Silvester’s Life 
of Baxter, p. 380 ; Manby’s Hist, and Antiq. 
of St, David’s, p. 163 ; Jones and Freeman’s 
St. David’s, p. 163; Blomefield’s Hist, of Nor- 
folk, 1810, i. 101, 236, iii. 664-6, v. 441, vi. 
444, xi. 213, 230; Walcot’s St. Margaret’s 
Church, p. 22 ; Barksdale’s Nympha Libethris, 
1651, pp. 9, 10 ; Add. MSS. 19174 f. 797, 22910 
f. 25. An account of Womock’s controversial 
writings is given in Salmon’s Lives of the Eng- 
lish Bishops from the Eestauration to the Re- 
volution, 1733, pp, 234-40.] T. S. 

WONOSTROCHT, NICHOLAS (1804- 
1876), author of ^ Felix on the Bat,’ [See 
Wanostrocht.] 

WOOD, ALEXANDER (1725-1807), 
surgeon, born at Edinburgh in 1725, was 


the son of Thomas Wood and grandson of 
Jasper Wood of AVarriston in Midlothian. 
He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and alter 
taking out his diploma settled at Musselburgh, 
where he practised successfully for a time. 
He then removed to Edinburgh, became a 
fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons on 
14 Jan. 1756, and entered into partnership 
with John Rattray and Charles Congletou, 
to whose practice he subsequently succeeded. 
He possessed considerable ability as a sur- 
geon, and was one of those whom Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s parents consulted concerning his 
lameness (Lockhart, of Scotty 1845, 

. 6). He attained great celebrity in Edin- 
urgh, where his philanthropy and kindness 
were proverbial. His character made him ex- 
tremely popular with the townsfolk, and one 
night during a riot, when the mob, mistaking 
him for the provost, Sir James Stirling 
(1740 P-1805) [q. V.], were about to throw 
him over the North Bri^e, he saved himself 
by exclaiming * I’m lang Sandy W ood ; tak’ me 
to a lamp and ye’ll see.’ Byron held him in 
high esteem, and in a fragment of a fifth 
canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ which appeared in 
^Blackwood’s Magazine’ in May 1818, he 
wrote ; 

Oh I for an hour of him who knew no feud, 

The octogenarian chief, the kind old SaadyWood I 

and spoke of him very warmly in a note to 
the stanza. Wood died in Edinburgh on 
12 May 1807. An epitaph was composed 
for him by Sir Alexander Boswell [q. v.] ; 
and John Bell (1763-1820) [q. v.], who had 
been his pupil, dedicated to him the first 
volume of nis ^ Anatomy.’ Two portraits of 
him were executed by John Hay (1743- 
1826) *[q. y.], and a portrait by George 
Watson is in the National Portrait Galleiy, 
Edinburgh. He married Veronica Chalmers. 
One of his sons, Sir Alexander Wood, was 
chief secretary at Malta, and one of his grand- 
sons, Alexander Wood, became a lord of 
session in 1842 with the title Lord Wood, 

[Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, ed. Paterson and 
Maidment, 1886, i. 116-19; List of Fellows of 
the Edinburgh Royal College of Surgeons.] 

E. I. 0. 

WOOD, ALEXANDER (1817-1884), 
physician, second son of Dr. James Wood 
and Mary Wood, his cousin, was born at 
Cupar, Fife, on 10 Dec. 1817. He was edu- 
cated at a private school in Edinburgh kept 
by Mir. Hindmarsh. In 1826 he became a 
pupil at the Edinburgh Academy, where he 
x*emained until July 1832, when he entered 
the university of Edinburgh. Here he took 
the usual course in the faculty of arts, 
with the exception of the rhetoric class. 
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He combined medicine with tbe humanities, 
and was admitted j\r.D. in the university 
of Edinburgh on 1 Aug, 1839. Soon al'ter 
his graduation in medicine he became one 
of the medical officers at the Stockbridge 
Dispensary, and afterwards at the Royal 
Public Dispensary of the New Town, On 
3 Nov. 1841 he commenced as an extramural 
lecturer on medicine. He applied unsuc- 
cessfully for the chair of medicine in the 
university of Glasgow in 1852, and for a 
similar post in 1855 at the university of 
Edinburgh at a time when the town council 
appointed Dr. Laycock of York. 

Wood was long and honourably connected 
with the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. In November 1840 he was ad- 
mitted a fellow; in December 1846 he be- 
came a member of the council; in 1850 he 
was appointed secretary ; and in 1858 he was 
elected president for two years, and at the 
expiration of his term of office he was re- 
elected for another year. He represented the 
college in the general medical council from 
1858 to 1873. In 1864 he was appointed 
assessor of the university court at Edinburgh, 
and in this capacity he rendered important 
and lasting services to his alma mater. He 
retired from practice at the early age of fifty- 
five, and died on 26 Feb. 1884. He married, 
on 15 June 1842, Rebecca, daughter of the 
eldest son of the Hon. George Massey of 
Caervillahowe, Ireland. 

Wood’s chief claim to remembrance as a 
physician is the fact that he introduced into 
practice the use of the hypodermic syringe 
for the administration of drugs. The sub- 
ject had engaged his attention as early as 
1853, but it was not until 1855 that he 
published a short paper pointing out the 
value of the method, and showing that it 
was not necessarily limited to the admini- 
stration of opiates. In the general medical 
council he was an advocate of the wise 
measures of reform which abolished the 
principle of territorial and limited licenses 
to practise medicine. As a sanitary reformer 
he did excellent service to the city of Edin- 
burgh by acting as chairman of the associa- 
tion for improving the condition of the poor. 
In his proiessional writings he was the un- 
compromising ^ponent of homoeopathy and 
mesmerism. He performed many d uties and 
filled many important positions outside the 
sphere of his purely professional avocations. 
He was a keen pohtician, an enthusiastic 
educationist, a shrewd philanthropist, and 
an ardent free-churchman. He edited for 
some time the ‘Free Church Educational 
Journal ’ published by Lowe, and he was 
actively engaged for many years in Sunday- 


school teaching. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the Edinburgh Tram- 
ways Company. 

A full-length portrait by Sir J. Watson 
Gordon was presented to him on 5 Feb. 
1861, on the occasion of his being elected for 
a third year to the office of president of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

Wood published: 1. ‘New Method of 
treating Neuralgia by the direct applica- 
tion of Opiates to the Painful Points ’ (in 
‘ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Review,’ 
1855, Ixxxii. 265-81). This is the original 
paper giving the first accounts of that 
method of the administration of remedies by 
subcutaneous injection which has become so 
marked a feature in modem therapeutics. 

2. ‘On the Pathology and Treatment of 

Leucorrhoea,’ Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo. 

3. ‘ What is Mesmerism ? ’ Edinburgh, 1 851, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Smallpox in Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 5. ‘ Preliminary Education/ 
Edinburgh; 1868, 8vo. 

[Memoir by the Rev. Thomas Brown, Edin- 
burgh, 1886 ,* obituary noti**e in Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, 1883-4, xxix. 973-6.] 

D’A. P. 

WOOD, SiE ANDREW (d, 1515), sea- 
captain and merchant in Leith, held the 
lands of Largo in Fife by lease from the 
crown dated 28 July 1477. On 18 March 
1483 these lands were granted to himself 
and heirs, in consideration of his unpaid and 
faithful services by land and by sea, espe- 
cially against the English. In January 
1488, when James HI was obliged to fly 
before the rebel lords, Wood received him 
on board his ship, and carried him across 
the Forth, a service probably referred to in 
the confirmation of the grant of La^o on 
21 March 1488. He was still in the Forth, 
in command of two of the king’s ships, 
Flower and Y'ellow Caravel, at the date of 
the battle of Saiicbie-burn (11 June 1488), 
and it is suggested that the king was flying 
to take refuge on board them when he was 
thrown from his horse, and so fell into the 
hands of his pursuers. Wood was after- 
wards summoned before the lords, and is 
said to have told them they were traitors, 
whom he hoped to see hanged ; but the de- 
tails are altogether apocryphM. What is 
certain is that Wood very soon accepted the 
revolution, and a confirmation of the grant 
of Largo on 27 July 1488. 

Early in 1490 he is said to have captured 
five English pirates, and later on in the 
same year to have captured three others 
under the command of Stephen Bull. Bull 
is an historic character, and was knighted by 
Sir Edward Howard in Brittany on 8 June 
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3513; but nothing is known of the ships 
which he commanded in 1490 except that they 
were neither king’s ships nor in the king’s 
service. For merchant ships to he guilty of 
piracy and to be captured by some of those 
they offended was an ordina^ incident of 
fifteenth-century navigation. The details of 
Wood’s service as related by Pitscottie and 
embroidered by Pinkerton are for the most 
part imaginary ; but that some such service 
wa s actually rendered appears from the confir- 
mation of Largo, with considerable additions, 
to Wood, his wife Elizabeth Lundy, and his 
heirs, on 11 March and 18 May 1491. The 
grant of 18 May was made not only as a 
confirmation of former grants, but also in 
consideration of Wood’s services and losses, 
and of the fact that at great expense he 
had employed his English prisoners to build 
defensive works at Largo so as better to 
resist the pirates who invaded the kingdom. 
In these grants Wood is styled armiger;! 
in a further grant (18 Feb. 1495) he is miles ; 
we may therefore assume that between these 
dates he was knighted. 

He seems to have been frequently in at- 
tendance on the king, and to have com- 
bined the public and private functions of 
overseer of public works and vendor of 
stores for the public service. In 1497 
he superintended the building of Dunbar 
Castle; he is said later to have superintended 
the building of the Great Michael, and to 
have been her principal c^tain, withPobert 
Barton as her skipper, iftie only recorded 
service of this ship is when she went to 
France in 1513, and then she was com- 
manded by the Earl of Arran as admiral of 
Scotland. Robert Barton commanded the 
Lion in the same fleet. The story — which 
appears to belong to this time— that Wood 
was sent out to supersede Arran, but could 
not find the fleet (Burton, iii. 71), which 
w^ actually on the coast of Brittany, is 
more than doubtful. That Wood was a man 
of good service, the tried servant and trusted 
adviser of the king, is proved^ by the gr^ts 
abeady quoted and many incidental notices 
in the official papers; but the exploits hy 
which he is now diiefly known rest solely on 
the narrative of Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie 
[q. v.], whose statements can seldom he ac- 
cepted without corroboration. Later writers i 
than Pitscottie have added to his story till 
it has been exaggerated out of all possibility, 
so that the desbe to condemn the whole as 
fiction has necessarfiy followed. As abeady 
shovm,thisiBumust. The story has a certain 
basis of fact. Wood died in the summer or 
autumn of 1516— between '^itsuntide and 
Martinmas. By his wife, Elizabeth Lundy of 


that ilk, he left issue. His eldest son, An- 
drew, has been sometimes confused with his 
father, with the result that Sb Andrew has 
been r^resented as living to an extreme old 
age. Itis second son, John Wood {d, 1570), 
is separately noticed. 

[Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland, voL i. (see Index) ; Register of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, 1424-1613 (see Index); 

J. HiU Burton’s Hist, of Scotland (cab. edit.), 
iii. 35-7, 67, 69-71, where the stories from Pit- 
scottie are quoted at length ; Southey’s Lives of 
the British Admirals, ii. 16^3. See also Hume 
Brown’s Hist, of Scotland, i. 299 a., and Spout’s 
War with Prance, 1512-13 (Kavy Records Soc.), 
Index, ann. ‘ Barton, Robert,’ and ‘ Arran, Earl 
of;’ James Grant’s novel. The Yellow Frigate, 
is founded on the legendai^ story.] J. K. L. 

WOOD, ANTHONY, or, as he latterly 
called himself, Anthony a Wood (1633- 
1695), antiquary and historian, was the fourth 
son of Thomas Wood (1581 -1643) of St. 
John Baptist’s parish, Oxford, hy his second 
wife, Mary Petty (d, 1667), of a family 
widely dispersed in Uxfordshbe, His father, 
a Londoner by birtb, graduated B.C.L. in 
1619, but followed no profession, havmg 
capital invested in leasehold property in 
Oxford, and adding to his income by letting 
lodgings and keeping atennis-coait. Anthony 
was bom on 17 Dec. 1632, in a quaint old 
house opposite the gate of Merton Collie, 
held under long leases firom Merton College 
by his father, and afterwards hy the Wood 
family. He received his school education 
partly (1641-4) in New College school, 
partly (June 1644^September 1646) in I^ord 
Williams’s school, Thame [see Wixmjts, 
John, Baron Williams]; but in both places 
his studies were greatly disturbed by the 
tumult of the civil war. 

Baffling the efforts of his fiunily to engage 
him in a trade, he matriculated at Merton 
College in May 1617. The Wood family, 
both as collegetenants and by peraonalfriend- 
ship with the warden and fellows, had gpod 
interest in that coH^^e, and Wood was in a 
few months made a postmaster. He passed 
through college without distinction, bmng a 
dull pupil, and five years elapsed before he 
graduated BA., (July 1652). He sulmiitted 
to the parliamentary visitors in May 16^, 
though, in deference to posfe-Be^mtion. 
opinion, he represents that submismon as 
forced from him hy his mother’s tears. In 
May 1650 he was promoted to a Inble deik- 
ship, and proceeded M.A. in Becembmr 1655. 
His family influence might have secured for 
him, as it had dene for his elder brc^her 
Edward (d. May 1655), a fellowship in 
Merton, had it not be^ fmr his notoriously 
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peevish temper. At the end of his college 
course Wood found himself modestly pro- 
vided for under his father’s will, and he 
refused to adopt any profession, giving him- 
self up to the idle enjoyment of music and 
of booKs on heraldry and English history. 

Fraternal piety induced him to make a 
first essay in literature by editing, in March 
1666 (second edition 1674), five of Edward 
W ood’s sermons. But he was in great danger 
of becoming a mere idler and boon com- 
panion, From this he was saved by the 
fascination of Bugdale’s ‘Warwickshire,’ 
which came to Oxford, a noble folio, in the 
summer of 1656, and fired his ambition to 
attempt a similar book for his own Oxford- 
shire. He began to collect inscriptions in 
Oxford towards that end. Fortunately at 
this very moment he was helped in his 
purpose by his mother’s movements. She 
was connected with a great many families of 
yeomen and lower gentry in Oxfordshire, 
and, being for the time less embarrassed in 
money matters than for many years, she 
made (1657-9) several long visits in different 
parts of the county. Anthony, her com- 
panion, industriously collected inscriptions 
and noted antiquities wherever they went. 
These collections are still among his manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library, 

In the division of the family property 
Anthony had had assigned to mm as his 
own rooms two garrets in the family house 
opposite Merton College gate. To enable 
him to pursue his studies unmolested he had 
a chimney built (February 1660) in one of 
them, so providing himself with the hermit’s 
cell in which the rest of his life was passed. 

In July 1660 he obtained access to the 
university archives, and so came to know 
the great Oxford collections of Brian Twyne 
[q. V.] (see Wood’s and Times ^ ed. Clark, 

iV. 202-26). Wood’s book, in consequence, 
took a wider scope than the mere collection 
of inscriptions he had at first designed. He 
planned out an historical survey of the city 
of Oxford, including histories of the uni- 
versity, the colleges, the monasteries, the 
arish churches. The scheme was a cum- 
rous one, and Wood had afterwards to 
divide it into sections: (1) the city treatise, 
including the ecclesiastical antiquities ; (2) 
the annals of the university, with accounts 
of the buildings, professorships, &c.; (3) the 
antiquities of the colleges. On the different 
sections of this work Wood laboured very 
hard for some six years (1661-6). There 
was no originality in his work, for he merely 
put into shape Twyne’s materials; but he 
was very conscientious in looking up Twyne’s 
citations in the originals^ in the muniment 


chests of the parishes, the colleges, and the 
university, as well as in the Bodleian and 
college libraries. 

During these years Wood’s life was exceed- 
ingly simple. The whole morning was spent 
in work, either in his study, where he had 
manuscripts very freely lent him, or in col- 
lege rooms, where he was allowed to consult 
documents, or in the Bodleian, where he had 
leave to wander about at will. In the after- 
noon he prowled roxind booksellers’ shops, 
picking up old hooks, ballads, broadsides, 
pamphlets, of which he left a rich collection 
to the university; afterwards he walked with 
some congenial spirit a few miles out of 
Oxford, and drank his pot of ale at Botley, 
Headingtou, or Cumnor, In the evening 
there was occasionally a music meeting 
or cards in some common room, and always 
the gossip of the coffee-house or tavern. At 
the end of this time there came long visits 
(1667-70) to London to verify Twyn?s cita- 
tions from the Cottonian and Royal libraries 
and the Public Record offices. 

The city portion pf Wood’s treatise re- 
mained in manuscript till his death, receiving 
constantly additional notes as Wood came 
upon new facts and references. At his 
death it was placed in the Ashmolean 
Library, In 1778 appeared ‘The Antient 
and Present State of the City of Oxford . . . 
collected by Mr. Anthony a Wood; with 
additions by the Rev. Sir J. PeshaU, bart. ; ’ 
a handsome 4to, with a good map of Oxford 
in 1778 and plates. But the editorial work 
was most shamefully done ; Wood’s text is 
garbled beyond recognition, and every page 
is full of gross errors. Wood’s city treatise 
was at last printed in full, from a careful 
collation of the original manuscript, in the 
Oxford Historical Society’s series, 1889-99 
(see below). 

The university treatise was more fortunate. 
Oxford was at the time dominated by the 
commanding spirit of Dr. John Fell [q. v.], 
dean of Christ Church since 1660, whose 
mind shadowed forth great schemes for the 
glory of Oxford in buildings and in litera- 
ture. Probably through Ralph Bathurst 
[q. V.], president of Trinity, who had some 
kindness of kindred to Wood, Fell was made 
aware of the young student’s collections. 
He obtained acceptance of the university 
treatise by the university press (October 
1669), and ultimately took on himself the 
entire charge of printing it. The terms were 
very favourable to Wood. He was to provide 
a fair copy of his manuscript, taking greater 
pains with his citations from manuscripts, 
and adding, apparently on Fell’s suggestion, 
short biographies of writers and bishops. 
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He received IQOL on kis original bargain, 
and 501. for kis additional pains. Fell also 
provided and paid for tke translation into 
Latin, by Hickard Peers [q. v.l of Ckrist 
Church, and Eickard Reeve [q* v.]of Magda- 
len College school. In the biographical 
notices Wood received very large help from 
John Aubrey [q, v.] 

The disagreeable side of Wood’s nature 
now became predominant. The severity of 
his studies had given him exaggerated ideas 
of his own importance ; his increasing deaf- 
ness cut him off from social intercourse, and 
he became ill-natured, foolishly obstinate in 
his own opinion, and violently jealous of 
his own dignity. He quarrellea with his 
own family ; he quarrelled -with the fellows 
of Merton. He quarrelled with his good 
friend Rathurst, with Ms patron Fell, with 
every one who sought either to help him or 
to shun him. It was said of him, not un- 
truly, that he ^ never spake well of any man.’ 
Of John Aubrey, the chief contributor to 
his fame, whose biographical notes he an- 
nexed page by page, his language is un- j 
generous and most ungrateful. He shut I 
himself up more and more in his study, very 
busy but very unhappy, the antitype of the 
alchemist’s dragon, killing itself in its prison 
by its own venom. 

Wood’s book appeared in July 1674, in 
two great folios with engraved title and 
numerous head-pieces. It was entitled ^ Hi^ 
toria et Antiquitates Univ. Oxon.;’ voL i. 
contains the annals of the university, and 
vol. ii. gives accounts of university buildings 
and institutions, historical notices of the 
colleges and their famous men, and ‘Fasti 
Oxonienses,’ that is, lists of the chanceUors, 
vice-chancellors, and proctors. Fell distri- 
buted copies broadcast, often with the addi- 
tion of David Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia HLustM-ta,’ 
Oxford, 1675. ^ t 

Wood, professing himself thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the form his book had take:^ 
set himself to rewrite it in English. This 
version was most faithfully published from 
his manuscripts by John (Jutch [q. v.] (see 
below). , 

The later years of Wood’s life were 
occupied by the development of FeU’s idea, 
the composition of a biographical dictionary 
of Oxford writers and bishops. Towards 
this he unwearyingly searched university 
and college registers, booksellers’ shops, the 
W'ills Office and Heralds’ Office in London, 
public and private libraries, auction cata- 
logues, and newspapers, and he sent letters 
of inquiry, from 1681 onwards, all over 
England and even abroad. He received also 

iinmensehelp,veryimperfectlyacknowledged 


by him, from Andrew All am [q. v.] and from 
John Aubrey. 

Wood had in the meantime formed the 
acquaintance of Ralph Sheldon [see nnder 
S HEL Doy, Edwakd], at whose house at 
Weston Park, near Long Compton in War- 
wickshire, he yearly (1674-81) paid visits of 
several weeks’ duration tHl the Sheldons 
were heartily tired of him and his petulant 
ways. Sheldon, in return for Wood’s work 
in cataloguing his hooks and manuscripts at 
Weston, promised Wood help towards the 
printing of his ‘ Athenae.* W ood afterwards 
had several disputes with him about the 
amount, but received 30/. from Sheldon in 
his lifetime, 40/. in 1684 under his will, and 
60/. in 1690 from his heir. 

Wood was ready for press about the begin- 
ning of 1690, but found the undertaking costly. 
It swallowed up not only the money he re- 
ceived from the Sheldons, but 30/. which he 
received in October 1690 from the university 
I for twenty-five manuscripts sold to the Bod- 
leian. Afterwards, in view of the second 
volume appearing, he twice tried to sell a 
further portion of his library. He at last 
came to terms with Thomas Bennet of Lon- 
don, and the book was published in two folio 
volumes, vol. i. in June 1691, and vol. iL in 
June 1692. In each case Wood had_ added 
to the biographical portion proper, ie. the 
‘Athenae Oxonienses,’ a new draft of his 
‘Fasti Oxonienses,’ as a convenient way of 
bringing in some of his surplus material. 
y olume i. contained 634 columns of ‘Athens© ’ 
and 270 columns of ‘ Fasti,’ and brought the 
lives down to 1640. Volume ii., ‘ compleat- 
ing the whole work,’ had 686 columns of 
‘ Athense’ and 220 columns of ‘ Fasti,’ and 
came down to 1690. 

The hook not unnaturallj excited very 
hitter feelings. Wood was himself fond of 
severe reflections, and all through his work 
had adopted reckless charges and criticisms 
from spiteful correspondents. In November 
1692 Henry Hyde, second earl of darendon 
[q. V.], caused Wood to be prosecuted in the 
vice-chancellor’s court at Oxford for libelling 
his father Edward, the first earl, Wood 
having printed a statement by John Aubrey 
accusing- the lord cham^Eorof selling offices 
at the Jtetoration. In July 169S Wood 
was found guEty, condemned in costs, 
expeEed the university. The offending 
pages were puhEcly burned. 

! This touched the ^ antiquary to the 
quick. But he stiE Isfbour^ at a con- 
Snuation of his Oxford Inographies, to be 
published as an * appmdix ’ to the ‘ Arenas.’ 
Amoi^ his friends at this time were Arthur 
Gharlett, master of University CoE^, White 
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Kennett, and Thomas Tanner. Wood had a 
sharp illness on 1 Noy- 1695; about the 
11th he again fell ill ; Oharlett saw him on 
the 22nd, and told him he was dying. W ood 
manfully settled his affairs and prepared 
for death. He died on 29^ Nov., aged 
almost sixty-three, and was buried in Merton 
College outer chapel, where Thomas Rowney, 
a personal friend, M.P. for Oxford city, 
placed a monument to his memory. The 
Bodleian has a pen drawing of Wood, set. 
45, reproduced in Wood’s ‘Life,’ ed. Clark, 
voL ii. Michael Burghers about 1691 took 
a sketch from the life, and engraved it for a 
headpiece to a privately printed preface to 
the ‘ Athense,’ vol. ii., and published an 
engraved portrait from it after Wood’s 
death. Both are reproduced in Gutch’s 
edition of Wood’s ‘Annals;’ but Burghers 
admitted that Wood ‘was displeased be- 
cause it was no more like him.’ 

Wood’s printed books and manuscripts 
(of which a Latin catalogue was published 
by William Huddesford at Oxford in 1761) 
were mostly bequeathed by him to the 
Ashmolean, whence they passed in 1858 to 
the Bodleian. Many of the manuscript 
papers which he disposed of otherwise have 
also found their way thither. The printed 
books are shortly described in Wood^s ‘Life 
and Times,’ ed. Clark, i. 6-21; and the 
manuscripts, ib, iv. 228-50, 

Wood prided himself on having helped 
Henry Savage in his ‘ Balliofergus,’ 1668; 
Thomas Blount, in his ‘Law Dictionary,’ 
1670 ; Thomas Gore, in his ‘ Catalogus . . . 
Authorum . . . de re Heraldica,’ 1674 ; and 
especially Sir William Dug dale in the 
‘ Monasticon ’ and ‘ Baronagium.’ 

The following is a list of Wood’s works : 
1. ‘Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, duobus voluminibus compre- 
hensse : Oxonii, e Theatro Sheldoniano, 
MDCLXXiv,’ fol. No name appears on the 
title-page, but the preface is signed ‘An- 
tonius a Wood;’ the standard edition is 
‘The History and Antiquities of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford . . , by Anthony h Wood 
... by John Guteh, Oxford, vol. i., mdccxci,’ 
4to, voL ii. MDCCXCvi, 4to. 2. ‘Athenee 
Oxonienses, an exact History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have had their 
Education in . . , Oxford from . , . 1500 to 
. . . 1690, to which are added the Fasti . . . 
for the same time. The first volume, extend- 
ing to . 1640, London, printed for Tho. 
Bennet . . . Mucxci,’ fol. Perhaps as a 
precaution against libel suits, no name was 
set to either this or the second volume, 
although the prospectus, issued in October 
1690, had run ‘Proposals for printing 


Athenae Oxonienses . . . written by . . , 
Anthony a Wood. . . .’ ‘The second volume 
compleating the whole Work’ appeared at 
London in 1692, fol. A second edition was 
ublished in 1721 by R. Knaplock and 
. Tonson, printers, of London, in two 
volumes folio. It professes to have thousands 
of corrections and additions from Wood’s 
proof-copy in the Ashmolean, and ‘ above five 
hundred new lives from the author’s origi- 
nal manuscript ’ (now lost, hut then in the 
hands of Thomas Tanner). Thomas Heame 
vehemently, but erroneously, impugns the 
honesty of this edition. The additions from 
Wood’s copy are often clumsily but. always 
faithfully made, and there is no good ground 
for suspecting that the ‘new lives’ were 
tampered witn, beyond the deletion of some 
ill-natured remarks. Dr. Philip Bliss [q. v.] 
took this as the basis of his edition, 1813-20; 
and he added much matter of literary in- 
terest and bibliographical value. He did 
not, however, avail himself of Wood’s cor- 
rected copy or his numerous ‘ Athenee ’ col- 
lections. He began a reissue of his edition 
in 1848. One volume (containing W’’ood’s 
autobiography) was published; a second 
volume, beginning the text, is in the Bod- 
leian, but shows few changes from the earlier 
issue. A new edition of the ‘ Athenae ’ is 
much needed, corrected by Wood’s own 
papers and citing Wood’s authorities. 
3. ‘Modiiis Salium, a Collection of such 
Pieces of Humour as prevailed at Oxford in 
the time of Mr. Anthony ^ Wood, collected 
by himself . . .,’ Oxford, 1751,1 2mo. 4. ‘ The 
Antient and Present State of the City of Ox- 
ford ... by Anthony ^ Wood . . . by . . . 
Sir J. Peshall, London, mdcclxxiii,’ 4to ; a 
new edition by the Rev. Andrew Clark en- 
titled ‘ Survey of the Antiquities of the City 
of Oxford . . (Oxford Hist. Soc.) was pub- 
lished in octavo, vol. i. 1889, vol. ii. 1890, 
vol. iii, 1899. 6. ‘The Plistory and Anti- 
quities of the Colleges and Halls ... of 
Oxford, by Antony Wood ... by John 
Gutch, Oxford, mdcclxxvi,’ 4to; an ‘Ap- 
pendix containing Fasti Oxonienses ... by 
Anthony Wood ’ was edited by John Gutcn, 
Oxford, 1790, 4to. 6. Among the papers 
which Wood committed to the care of his 
executors were an autobiography and his 
diaries for the years 1667-95, full of interest- 
ing matter for contemporary Oxford history. 
The autobiography was published in 1730 
’ by Thomas Heame at p. 438 of his edition 
of ‘ Thomse Caii Vindic. Antiq. Acad. Oxon.’ 
It was reprinted, with the addition of some 
diary notes, in 1772 by William Huddesford, 
and repeated in Dr. Bliss’s editions of the 
‘ Athense,’ An accurate edition has recently 
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been brought out with the title * The Life 
and Times of Anthony Wood . . . collected 
from his Diaries * . . by Andrew Clark, for 
the Oxford Hist. Soc.,’ 8 vo, vol. L 1891, toL 
ii. 1892, toL iii, 1894, voL iv., 1895, A 
fifth volume is to complete the work. 

[Wood’s autobiography and diaries, in the 
O^ord Hist. Soc. series, are full and minute. It 
may be questioned whether a man ever lived 
of whose life we have more intimate details. 
After Wood’s death his work and character were 
much discussed at Oxford, and Thomas Heame’s 
Diaries (now appearing in the Oxford Hist. Soc. 
series) have numerous references to him. But 
they must be received with caution. Wood ' 
was a recluse who made numerous enemies. 
Many untrue and malicious statements respecting 
him were long in circulation.] A C-k. 

WOOD, Sib CHARLES, first Viscomrr j 
Halifax (1800-1885), eldest son of Sirj 
Francis Lindley Wood, second baronet, by | 
his wife Anne, daughter of Samuel Buck, . 
recorder of L^ds, was bom on 20 Dec. 
1800. He was educated at Eton and Oriel 
College, Oxford, whence he matriculated 
on 28 Jan, 1818 as a gentleman commoner 
and took a double first class in 1821. He 
graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. 1821 and M.A. 
on 17 June 1824. He was returned to 


the increase of the income tax, which was 
Russell’s proposal, had to bedrop^ by Wood 
within a few we^, on 28 Feb. He was a 
strenuous opponentingeueral both of new ex- 
penditure and of new taxes, and, although in 
1847 he had obtained a select committee on 
commercial distress, in 1848 he had no other 
remedy for the condition of Ireland than to 
leave the excessive population to adjust itself 
to new conditions by natural means. He was, 
however, induced by his alliance with Lord 
Grey to approve his plan for a railway loan 
to Canada of five millions sterling. Wood 
was accordingly very unpopular, and, al- 
though in 1851 he kept his place among the 
changes produced by the ministerial crisis of 
that year and repealed the window tax, he 
was unregretted when the ministry fell in 
1852. Being exceedingly well informed 
upon Indian questions, he was appointed 
president of the board of control in the 
Aberdeen administration on 30 Dec. 1852, 
and pass^ an excellent India Act in 1853. 
On 8 Feb. 1855 he became a member of Lard 
Palmerston’s cabinet as first lord of the ad- 
miralty, and succeeded in inducing parlia- 
ment to keep up the number of men m the 
navy after the conclusion of the Crimean 
I war. On 19 June 1856 he was created G.C.B. 


parliament on 9 June 1826 as liberal mem- Resigning his oifice on 26 Feb. 1858, he be- 
ber for Grimsby, but made no speech of came secretary of state for India on 18 June 
importance until the question of the dis- 1859, and began an arduous but succe^ul 
franchisement of East Retford arose. He series of measures for adapting the govem- 
was elected at Wareham in 1831, and on ment and finances of India to the new state 
14 Dec. 1832 he was returned for Halifax, of things arising after the extinction of the 
and continued to represent it for thirty-two East India Company. He passed acts for 
years. limiting the number of European troops to be 

Wood’s official career began on 10 Aug. employed in Lidia (1859), for reorg^ising 
1832, when he was apjpointed joint-secretary the Indian army^ (1860), for regulating the 
to the treasury ; quitting this post in Novem- legislative council and the high court (1861 ), 
bar 1834, he was transferred to the secretary- and for amending the condition of the ci’dl 
ship of the admiralty in April 1835, and re- service. Obliged as he was to deal mth rml- 
signed with his brother-in-law, Lord Howick, way extension, as well as with the disordered 
inSeptembsr 18^. Though he was a frequent state of Indian finance, he was led to borrow 
speaker during Pe^’s second administration, largely, and for this growth of the Indian 
he was by no means an advanced whig and debt and for the dispute which led to the 
only slowly accepted reforms of a r&ical signation of S. Laing, the Indian finance mini- 
character. He was not converted to the ster, in 1862, he was severely but unfairly 
repeal of the com laws till 1844, and with blamed. The budgets of 1863, 1884, and I 860 
Bright strongly opposed the restrictions on were prosperous, and he was able both to ra- 
the labour of women and children in Lord duce expenditure and to extinguish debt- In 
Ashley’s Factory Act in the same year. He 1865 he lost his seat at Halifax, and was 
became chancellor of the exchequer under elected at I^pon; but in the autumn he met 
Lord John Russell on 6 July 1846, and was with a serious accident in the hunting field, 
sworn of the privy council On 31 Dec. of which obliged hina to give up all arduous offi- 
the same year he succeeded to the baronetcy cial work. He resign^ the Indian secretaiy- 
on his father’s death. His financial admini- ship on 16 Feb. 1866, and oa 21 Feb. was 
stration was not brilliant, and can only be rai^ to the peerage as Visoount H^fax of 
called successful when the difficulties with Monk Bretton. In the House of Lc»ds he 
which he had to contend are fully allowed for. was an infrequent speaker, ^ his oidv re- 
in 1848 three budgets were introduced, and turn to official life was as lord privy seal ftmn 
VOL. ini. ^ ^ 
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6 July 1870 to 21 Feb. 1874. He died at 
Hickleton in Y orksliire on 8 Aug. 1885. He 
married, on 29 July 1829, Mary, dftli daugh- 
ter of Charles Grey, second earl Grey [q. v.] 
She predeceased him on 6 July 1884, leaving 
four sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son, Charles Lindley Wood, succeeded his 
father as second Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Halifax was a man of greater in- 
fluence in the governments of which he was 
a member than his contemporaries appre- 
ciated. He was sound in counsel, exceedingly 
widely and well informed, and an industrious, 
punctual, and admirable man of business. 
He was thus both efficient as a departmental 
administrator and valuable as a cool and 
sound judge of policy. As a speaker he was 
tedious and ineffective and hampered by 
vocal defects, and his weight in the House 
of Commons was due to his knowledge of 
public affairs. 

[Times, 10 Aug. 1885; Walpole’s Life of 
Lord John Russell ; Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort ; Malmesbury Memoirs of an Ex-mini- 
ster; Doyle’s Official Baronage; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1888; Official Returns of Members 
of Parliament.] J. A. H. 

WOOD, SiE DAVID EDWARD (1812- 
1894), general, son of Colonel Thomas Wood, 
M.P., of Littleton, Middlesex, by Lady Con- 
stance, daughter of Robert Stewart, first mar- 
quis of Londonderry [q. v.], was born on 6 Jan. 

tary Academy at Woolwich, he obtained a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
artillery on 18 Dec. 1829. His further com- 
missions were dated: lieutenant, 20 June 
1831 ; second captain, 23 Nov. 1841 ; first 
captain, 9 Nov. 1846; lieutenant-colonel, 
20 June 1854 ; brevet colonel, 18 Oct. 1856 ; 
regimental colonel, 8 March I860;, major- 
general, 6 July 1867 ; colonel-commandant 
of the royal artillery, 8 June 1876; lieu- 
tenant-general, 26 Nov. 1876 ; general, 1 Oct. 
1877. 

After serving at various home stations, 
W’^ood went in 1842 to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he took part in the campaign 
against the Boers, returning to England in 
1843. He received the war medal. In 1 865 
he went to the Crimea, where he commanded 
the royal artillery of the fourth division at 
the battles of Bfdaclava and Inkerman and 
in the siege of Sebastopol, He afterwards 
commanded the royal horse artilleiy in the 
Crimea. He was mentioned in despatches, 
and for bis services was promoted to be brevet 
colonel, made a companion of the order of the 
Bath, military division, received the war 
medal with three clasps, and was permitted 
to accept and wear the Turkish medal, the 


insi^ia of the fourth class of the order of the 
Me^idie, and of the fourth class of the Legion 
of Honour. 

In October 1857 Wood arrived in India 
to assist in the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and commanded the field and horse 
artillery under Sir Colin Campbell, the 
commander-in-chief. He did excellent ser- 
vice with the force under Brigadier-general 
W. Campbell on 5 Jan. 1858 against the 
rebels at Mausiata, near Allahabad, when the 
mutineers were driven from their positions 
and followed up by horse artillery. He was 
brigadier-general commanding the field and 
horse artillery at the final sieg’e of Lucknow, 
for his share in which he was honourably 
mentioned in despatches. He took part in 
various subsequent operations, and on his re- 
turn to Englaud in 1859 was made a knight 
commander of the order of the Bath, military 
division, and received the Indian mutiny 
medal with clasp for Lucknow. 

In 1864 and 1865 Wood commanded the 
royal artillery at Aldershot, and from 1869 
to 1874 he was general-commandant of 
Woolwich garrison. The grand cross of the 
order of the Bath was bestowed upon him 
in 1877. He died at his residence, Park 
Lodge, Sunningdale, Berkshire, on 16 Oct. 
1894, and was buried at Littleton, Middlesex, 
on the 20th. Wood married, in 1861, Lady 
Maria Isabella Liddell (d. 1883), daughter 
of the first Earl of Ravensworth. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; Royal 
Artillery Records; Annual Register, 1891; 
Stubbs’s History of the Bengal Artillery ; Times 
(London), 18 Get. 1894; W'orks on Indian 
Mutiny and Crimean War; Debrett’a Peerage 
and Knightage.] B. H. V. 

WOOD, EDMUND BURKE (1820- 
1882), Canadian judge and politician, was 
born near Fort Erie in Ontario on 13 Feb. 
1820. He graduated B.A. at Overton Col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1848, studied law with Messrs. 
Freeman and Jones of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and in 1853 was admitted to the Canadian 
bar as an attorney, receiving the appoint- 
ments of clerk of the county court and clerk 
of the crown at Brant. In 1864 he was 
called to the bar of Ontario and entered into 
partnership with Peter Bull Long. In 1863 
ne was returned to the parliament of On- 
tario for West Brant as a supporter of the 

f overnment of John Sandfield Macdonald. 

le sat in the house until 1867, when the 
union of the colonies took place. At the first 
general election he was chosen a member of 
the Ontario house of assembty, and also sat 
in the Canadian House of Commons until 
1872, when he resigned his seat in the com- 
mons on the passage of the act forbidding 
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tlie same person to sit in both assemblies. In 
July 1867 he entered the Ontario coalition 
ministry of John Sandfield Macdonald as 
provincial treasurer. He gained a high re- 
putation as financial minister, his budget 
speeches being clear and able. He intro- 
duced the scheme for the settlement of the 
municipal loan fund of Upper Canada, and 
brought to a conclusion the arbitration be- 
tween the provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
on the financial questions raised by con- 
federation, drafting the award with his own 
hand. In December 1871 he resigned office, 
though retaining his seat in parliament. His 
action diminished his popularity, and he was 
accused of deserting his leader while the 
fortunes of his government were wavering. 
In 1872 he was made queen’s counsel, and 
in 1873 was elected a bencher of the Law 
Society. In the same year he resigned his 
seat in the Ontario legislature, and on his 
return to the Canadian House of Commons 
for West Durham he vehemently attacked 
Sir John Alexander Macdonald’s govern- 
ment for their action in connection with the 
Pacific scandal. He held his seat until 
11 March 1874, when the administration of 
Alexander Mackenzie [q. v.] appointed him 
chief justice of Manitoba. In this capacity he 
instituted several important legal reforms. 
His decision in the case of Ambrose Lepine, 
who was tried for his part in the murder of 
Hugh Scott during the Bed River rebellion 
of 1870, was upheld by the English courts. 
His judicial conduct failed, however, to give 
universal satisfaction, and in 1882 an attempt 
was made to impeach him in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa for * misconduct, corrup- 
tion, injustice, conspiracy’, partiality, and 
arbitrariness,’ and a petition was presented 
in support of the charges. Wood replie<^ 
denying the accusations and justifying his 
conduct, A special commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the ehaiges against 
him, but before any progress had been made 
in the matter he died at Winnipeg in Mani- 
toba on 7 Oct, 1882. Wood had a singularly 
deep voice, and Thomas D’Ari*y McGee [q-v.] 
gave him the name of ‘ Big Thunder.’ He 
was an able man, but he was accused of 
being unscrupulous. 

f Appleton’s Cyclop, of American Biogr, ; Do- 
minion Ann. Reg, 1882, p. 364.] E. L C. 

WOOD, ELLEN (1814-1887), better 
known as Mbs, Hestbv Wood, novelist, bom 
at Worcester on 17 Jan. 1814, was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Price, who had inherited 
from his father a large glove manufactory at 
Worcester. Her mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Evans of Grimley. Her 


father, a man of scholarly tastes, who enjoyed 
tlm high esteem of the cathedral clergy at 
Worcester, was subsequently depicted as 
Thomas Ashley in ‘ Mrs. Bfe.lIiburton*s Trou- 
bles.’ As a cluld Ellen Price lived with her 
maternal grandmother, and developed a re- 
markably retentive memory, which she 
exerci.sed both upon general and upon local 
family histoiy. While still a girl she was 
affiicted by a curvature of the spine, which 
became confirmed and affected her health 
through life. Mc«t of her numerous novels 
were written in a reclining chair with the 
manipcript upon her knees. Miss Price was 
married at Whittington, near Worcester, 
in 1836 to Henry Wood, a prominent mem- 
ber of a banking- and shipping firm, who had 
been for some time in the consular service- 
The next twenty years of her life were spent 
abroad, mainly in Dauphin4, whence she re- 
turned with her husband in 1856 and settled 
in Norwood. During the latter part of her 
stay abroad she had contributed month by 
month short stories lo ‘Bentley’s Miscellany ’ 
and to Colburn’s ‘ New Monthly Magazine.* 
Of these magazines Hanison Ainsworth was 
proprietor, and his cousin, Francis Ainsworth, 
who was editor, subsequently acknowledged 
that for some years Mrs. Henry Wood’s stories 
alone had kept them above water. For these 
stories she received little payment. Her first 
literary remuneration came from a novel 
I called ‘ Daneshuiy House ’ (1860), written in 
the short space of twenty-eight days, with 
which she won a prize of 100/. offered by the 
Scottish Temperance League for a tale illus- 
trative of its principles. In JanuOT 1861 
her much longer story entitled ‘ East Lynne ’ 
b^an running through the pages of the 
‘ New Monthly Magazine.’ The new novel 
was highly commended by the writer’s 
friend, Mary Howitt, and its dramatic 
power alarmed Ainsworth, who foresaw the 
loss of the ‘Scheherazade’ of his magazine. 
Some difficulty was nevertheless experi- 
enced in finding a publisher for the work in 
an independent form, and two well-known 
firms rejected the book before it was accepted 
by Bentley. Upon its appearance in the 
autumn of 1861 it was praised in the 
‘Athenaeum’ and elsewhere, but its striking 
success was largely due to the enthusiastic 
review in the ‘ Times ’ of 25 Jan. 1862. The 
libraries were now ‘besi^[^ for it, and 
Messrs. Spottiswoode [the printers] had to 
work day and night.’ It was translated into 
most of the European and several oriental 
tongues. The dramatic versions are nume- 
rous, and the drama in one form or another 
remains one of the staple productions of 
touring companies both in England and 

aa2 
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abroad. The fact that Mrs. Henry Wood 
ntyer received any payment or royalty from 
the adapters of her novel became a stock 
example of the defects of our copyright law. 
* East Lynne ’ was followed by two novels 
which achieved almost as wide a popularity, 
'Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles’ and 'The 
Channiugs/ in which the writer, with very 
happy results, relies less upon a melodra- 
matic plot and more upon autobiographical 
and local colouring. In 1867, following the 
example of Miss Braddon, who after the 
■ success of ' Lady Audio’s Secret ’ had 
started 'Belgravia,’ Mrs. Henry Wood be- 
came the conductor and proprietor of the 
'Argosy’ (with Bentley as publisher), and 
to its pages henceforth she contributed the 
better portion of her work. About this 
same time her story 'A Life’s Secret ’ was 
published anonymously by the Religious 
Tract Society in the pages of the ' Leisure 
Hour.’ The appearance of this tale, which 
dealt with the dark side of strikes and trade 
unions, greatly excited the ire of certain 
agitators, and a large crowd assembled out- 
side the publishing office of the society and 
demanded with threats that the author’s 
name should be revealed. Her name was 
subsequently attached to the work, and in 
1879 she avowed the authorship of the 
'Johnny Ludlow’ tales, which had begun 
appearing in the 'Argosy’ in 1868, and 
which contain what is, from a literary point 
of view, by far her best work. The declara- 
tion of authorship came as a surprise, for 
the tales, which are subdued, quite unmelo- 
dr imatic,and, at their best, approximate Mrs. 
Gaskeirs in manner, had been held by some 
of the critics to exhibit qualities in which 
Mrs. Wood was believed to be deficient. 

Shortly after her husband’s death in 1866, 
Mrs. Henry Wood removed from Kensington 
to St. John’s Wood Park, South Hampstead. 
There she lived for the remainder of her life, 
working assiduously at her novels. As may 
be gathered from their pages, she was a 
strictly orthodox church woman and a strong 
conservative. Her relations with her pub- 
lisher, Bentley, underwent no change from 
her first success onwards. Of these her own 
favourite was the ' Shadow of Ashlydyat.’ 
She suffered much from bronchitis, but died 
eventually of failure of the heart’s action 
on 10 Feb. 1887. She was buried in High- 
gate cemetery on 16 Feb,; the design of the 
handsome red granite monument being 
copied from the tomb of Scipio Africanus at 
Rome. She left, with ol^er issue, Mr. 
Charles W, Wood, her biographer, and for 
several years her fellow- worker in editing the 
' Ai-gosy.’ A portrait of the authoress, en- 


graved upon steel by Lumb Stocks after a 
miniature by R. Easton, appeared in the 
'Argosy’ for January 1887, and was repro- 
duced in the ' Illustrated London News ’ 
19 Feb. 1887. 

Overpraised at the time of their first 
appearance, Mrs. Henry IVood’s novels have 
since been unduly depreciated. As a skilful 
weaver of plots she was not inferior to Wilkie 
Collins, and as a faithful delineator of the 
habits and ideas of the lower middle class in 
England she surpassed Mrs. Trollope. A 
careless wiiter and an incorrigible contemner 
both of grammatical and legal accuracy (in 
regard to the legal points round which many 
of her stories revolve), Mrs. Henry Wood is 
nevertheless in her way an artist, and she 
depicts characters as unlike as those of Mr. 
Chattaway, Roland Yorke, or, best of all, 
Johnny Ludlow, with a fidelity to life that 
goes far to absolve her from the too sweeping 
charge of commonplaceness. Her extraordi- 
nary popularity is due largely to the fact that 
with a most faithful and realistic rendering 
of middle-class life she combines a complete 
freedom^ both from pretension to social 
superiority and from the intellectual disdain 
that characterises the middle-class por- 
traiture in 'Middlemarch.’ 

The chief of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novels, 
nearly all of which were published in three 
volumes and at London, are : 1. 'Banes- 
hury House ’ [a temperance talel Glasgow, 
1860, 8vo. 2. ' East Lynne,’ London, 1801, 
3 vols. ; 5th edit. 1862 (the best French 
version is by ' North Peat,’ Paris, 1806-6, 
3 vols.) 3. ‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,’ 
1862. 4. 'The Ohannings,’ London, 1862, 
3 vols. (hundred and fortieth thousand, 1895, 
two hundredth thousand 1898). 6. 'The 
Foggy Night at Offord ’ (a Christmas gift for 
the Lancashire fund), 1802. 6. ' The Shadow 
of Ashlydyat,’ 1863 (150th thousand 1899). 
7. ' Verner’s Pride,’ 1863 (French version by 
L. de L’Estrive, Paris, 1878). 8. ' Oswald 
Cray,’ Edinburgh, 1864. 9. ' William Allair,’ 
1864. 10. 'Lord Oakbum’s Daughters,’ 

1864 (a French version by L. Bochet, Paris, 
1876). 11. 'Trevlyn Hold’ (anon,), 186 L 
12.' Mildred Arkell: a Novel,’ 1866 (French 
version 1877). 13. 'St. Martin’s Eve,’ 1866. 
14. 'Elster’s Folly,’ 1866. 15. 'A Life’s 
Secret,’ 1867. 16. 'Lady Adelaide’s Oath,’ 
1867 (French version by Bochet, 1878, 
2 vols.) 17. 'Orville College,’ 1867. 18. 'The 
Red Court Farm,’ 1868. 19, 'Anne Here- 
ford,’ 1868 (forty-fifth thousand 1896). 
20. ' Roland Xorke,’ 1869 (a sequel to ' The 
Channings’). 21. 'George Canterbury’s 
Will,’ 1870 (rwrinted from Tinsley’s' Maga- 
zine’). .22. ' Bessy Rane,’ 1870. 23.’ 'Dene 
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Hollow,’ 1871. 24. ‘Witliia the Maze,’ 
1872 (112th thousand 1899). 25. ‘ The 

IVIaster of Greylands/ 1873. 26. ‘Told in 
the Twilight/ 1876. 27. ‘Bessy Wells/ 

1876. 28. ‘ Adam Grainger/ 1876, 29. ‘ Our 
Children/ 1876. 80. ‘ Parkwater/ 1876. 
31. ‘Edina/ 1876 (the most successful of 
her later novels). 82. ‘ Pomeroy Abbey/ 
1878. 33. ‘Court Netherleigh/ 1881. 

34. ‘About Ourselves/ 1883. 35. ‘Lady 

Grace/ 1887 (this was running in the 
‘ Argosy’ at the time of Mrs. Wood’s death). 
Posthumously appeared : 36. ‘ The Stoi^ of 
Charles Strange, 1888. 37. ‘ The House of 
Halliwell/ 1890. 38. ‘ Summer Stories j 

from the “Argosy/” 1890. 39. ‘The Un- ; 
holy Wish/ 1890. 40. ‘Ashley and other 
Stories/ 1897. In addition to the ahos^e 
some of the ‘Johnny Ludlow’ papers were 
reprinted from the ‘ Argosy ’ in two series of 
three volumes each, between 1874 and 1880. 
These were subsequently added to, and ap* 
peared in sis series, each in one volume con- 
taining ten or twelve stories. Over half a 
million copies of ‘ East Lynne ’ have been 
issued in England alone, and the sale of this 
novel, as well as that of Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10, 
20, 24, and 31 in the foregoing list, shows at 
present no sign of diminution. The best of 
the (for the most part very indifferent) dra- 
matic versions of ‘ East Lynne ’ is perhaps 
that by T. A. Palmer, ‘ as played by Madge 
Robert-son/ first performed at Nottingham 
on 19 Nov, 1874 (French’s Acting Edition, 
No. 1542). 

[Memorials of Mrs. Henry Wood, by her son, 
Charles W. Wood (with portrait), 1894 ; Aigosy, 
1887, xliii. 422 sq. ; Women Novelists of Queen 
Vivtoria’s Reign, 1897, p. 174 ; AlUbones Piet, 
of Engl. Lit, ; Athengeum, 13 Feb. 1887 ; Times, 
11 and 17 Feb. 1887; Paily News, 11 Feb. 
1887; Illustrated London News, 19 Feb. 1887.] 

T. S. 

WOOD, Sib GEORGE (1743-1824), 
judge, on 13 Feb. 1743 at Roystone, 
near Barnsley in Yorkshire, was the son of 
George Wood (1704-1781), vicar of Roy- 
stone, by his wife Jane, daughter of Joan 
Matson of Roystone. He was intended for 
a solicitor, and was articled to an attorney 
at Cawthom, named West. At the end of 
his articles West, impressed by his ability 
and assiduity, urged him to study for tlm 
bar. Entering the Middle Temple, he com- 
menced as a special pleader, and established 
such a reputation that he obtained many 
pupils, among whom were Edward Law 
(afterwards Lord EUenboroughL Ihomas 
Erskine, and Charles Abbott (afterwards 
Lord Tentcrden). Immediately on being 
called he was engaged by the crown for all 


the state prosecutions commencing in De- 
cember 1792. He joined the northern cir- 
cuit, and on 5 Nov. 1796 be was returned to 
parliament for Haslemere in Surrey, retain- 
ing his seat until 1806. In April 1807 he 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer and 
w^ inighted. As a judge he was extremely 
painstaking, his apprehension being rather 
accurate than quick. He was a supporter 
of prerogative and took so strong a stand 
against the free criticism of the executive by 
the press that Brou^am threatened to move 
his impeachment. He resigned his office in 
February 1823, and died on 7 July 1824 at 
his house in Buford Square. He was buried 
in the Temple churdi. By his wife Sarah 
he left no issue. 

Wood printed for private circulation ‘ Ob- 
servations on Tithes and Tithe Laws/ which 
he afterwards published in 1832 (Londcm, 
8vo). 

[Fuss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix. 63-4 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 177; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament; Foster’s Yorkhhire 
Pedigrees ; Campbell’s lives of the Lord CSma- 
cellors, 1847, vi. 387, 390, viii, 279 ; Chmpbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, 1867, ihL 100, lOl, 
270.] B. L C. 

WOOD, Sib GEORGE ADAM (1767- 
1831), major-general royal artillery, go- 
vernor of Carlisle, was bom in 1767. AJter 
passing through the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich^ he received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal 
artillery on 24 May 1781. His further com- 
missions were dated: lieutenant, 15 May 
1790 ; captain-lieutenant, 7 Jan- 1795 ; cap- 
tain, 3 Dec. 1800; major, 24 July 1806; 
lieutenant-colonel, 1 Feb. 1808; brevet 
colonel, 4 June 1814; regimental colonel, 
11 May 1820 ; major-general, 27 May 1825. 
He served with the army uuoer the Duke of 
York in Flanders in the campaigns 1793 to 
1796, taking part in the principal operaticms. 
Shortly after his return to England he went 
to the West Indies, and was present nad^ 
Abercromby at the capture oi St. Liuna m 
May 1796, and of St. Vincent in June of 
that year. In Februa^ 1797 he sailed with 
Abercromby’s expedition from Marrinique 
to the Gulf of Faria, was at the capture of 
Trinidad on 17 Feb., and at the ^b^aeat 
unsuccessfiil attempt m Porto Bico- ^ 

Wood served with distinction in the 
Mediterranean from 1806 until 1^)8; he 
then went to Portugal, took part in Sir John 
Moore’s campaign, was at the battle of 
Coruna on 16 Jan. 1809, and returned with 
the British army to England. In July he 
was in the expedition under the Earl oi 
Chatham to Walcheren, and was ^ the 
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of Plusliing and its capture on 14 Aug. He 
was knighted on 22 May 1812. He com- 
manded the royal artillery of the army under 
Sir Thomas Graham (afterwards Lord Lyne- 
doch)^ V.] which co-operated with the 
allies in Holland and Flanders. Landing at 
Rotterdam in December 1818, he was at the 
siege of Antwerp in January 1814, and at 
the action of Merxem on the 13th of that 
month. He was at the unsuccessful assault 
on Bergen-op-Zoom on 8 March, and the 
subsequent blockade of that place and of 
Antwerp. For his services he received 
brevet promotion, and was made an aide- 
de-camp to the king. 

In 1816 Wood commanded the whole of 
the royal artillery in the Waterloo campaign, 
in the battles of Quatre Bras (16 June) and 
of Waterloo (18 June), in the march to 
Paris and the operations against the for- 
tresses of Maubeuge, Landrecy,Marienbourg, 
Philippeville, and Oambray, and at the entry 
into Paris on 7 July. For his services in 
this campaign Wood was mentioned in 
despatches, was made a C.B., received the 
W ateiloo medal, and was permitted to accept 
and wear the insignia of the fourth class of 
the order of St. Wladimir of Russia, the third 
class of the order of Wilhelm of the Nether- 
lands, and the knighthood of the order of 
Maria Theresa of Austria; and in the follow- 
ing year he was made a knight commander 
of the royal Hanoverian GuelpMc order. 
He commanded the British artillery of the 
army of occupation in France until 1819, 
when he returned to England. He was 
appointed governor of Carlisle on 18 June 
1825. He died in London on 22 April 
1831. 

[War Office Records; Despatches ; Royal Ar- 
tillery Records; Royal Military Calendar, 1820; 
Duncan’s History of the Royal Artillery ; 
Si home’s Waterloo Campaign ; Gent. Mag, 
1831.] R.H.V. 

WOOD, Mbs. HENRY (1814-1887), 
novelist. [See Wood, Eilen.] 

WOOD, HERBERT WILLIAM (1837- 
1879), major royal endneers, son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Herbert william Wood of the 
Madras native infantry, was bom in India 
on 17 J uly 1837 . Educated at Cheltenham 
College, he joined the military college of the 
East India t/ompany at Addiscombe in Fe- 
bruary 1864, received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Madras engineers on 
20 Sept. 1855, and, after the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, arrived 
at Madras on 26 Oct. 1857. He was at once 
posted to the Sagar field division under 
Major-general "WTiitlock acting against the 


mutineers, and was present at the afiairs of 
Jhigan on 10 April 1858 and Kabrai,at the 
battle of Banda on the 19th, the capture 
of Kirwi on 6 June, the action in front of 
Chitra Rote, the forcing of the Panghat i 
Pass, and subsequent action. He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 27 Aug. 1858, 
and continued to do duty with the column 
until March 1859, receiving the medal for the 
campaign. 

After employment as executive engineer 
in the public works department in the 
North-West Provinces, he was transferred 
to Madras in 1860. He was promoted to 
he captain on 15 Jan. 1864, He served as 
field engineer in the Abyssinian campaign 
from January to June 1868, succeeding Cap- 
tain Chrystie in charge of the works at 
Zulla, was thanked in despatches, and re- 
ceived the war medal. In December 1872 
he was appointed to Vizagapatam, and on 
24 Aug. of the following year he was pro- 
moted to be major. Obtaining three years^ 
furlough, he accompanied the Grand Duke 
Constantine’s expedition, sent under the 
auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographi- 
cal Societ;^ to examine the Amu Darya. He 
published in 1870 the results of his^travels 
in an octavo volume entitled ‘ The Shores of 
Lake Aral,’ which attracted attention at 
the time, and should be read by all wlio 
would thoroughly understand the difficulties 
with which the Russians have to contend in 
Central Asia. 

Wood returned to India in June 1876, 
but, after serving in the Madras presidency 
in a bad state of health, he was seized with 
paralysis and died on 8 Oct. 1879 at Ohingle- 
put. Wood was a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and of the Royal and Impe- 
rial Russian Geographical societies, and a 
corresponding member of the Society of 
Geography of Geneva. He issued at Geneva 
in 1875 a short account in French of the 
bed of the Ajnu Darya. 

[India Office Records ; Royal Engineers* Re- 
cords; Despatches; Royal Engineers* Journal 
(obituary notice), 1879; Times, 6 Nov. 1S79; 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1880 ; Ann. Reg. 1879.] R. H. V. 

WOOD, JAMES (1672-1759), noncon- 
formist minister, known as 'General ’ Wood, 
son of James Wood (d, 1696), nonconformist 
minister, by his wife Anne (d. 19 Maj 1724), 
was bom at Atherton, Lancashire, in 1672. 
The surname is often, but erroneously, given 
as Woods, His grandfather, James Wood, 
ejected (1662) from the perpetual curacy of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lancashire, died on 
10 Feb. 1666-7, and was bitried in Grafien- 
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hall church, Cheshire, where his wife Alice 
was buried on 13 Jan. 1668-9 {Extractsfr<m 
a Lancashire Diary, ed. Eoger Lowe, 1876, 
p. 87). His father, James Wood, succeeded 
(1657) James Livesey [q. v,] as perpetual 
curate of Atherton chapel, was silenced by 
the Uniformity Act (1662), but continued 
to use the chapel (erected 1648, and not con- 
secrated) till he was imprisoned in 1670 
(Life of Adam Martindale, 1845, p. 193) ; 
he then preaclaed at Wharton Hall, seat of 
Robert Mort, and in 1676 recovered Atherton 
chapel (Hope, Errors about Atherton, 1891, 
pp. 8, 11 ; Hope, Athertons of Atherton, 
1892, p. 14). 

James Wood, tertius, entered (22 April 
1691) the academy of Richard Prankland 
[q. V.] at Rathmel, assisted his father, and 
succeeded him at Atherton chapel in 1695. 
He attended the ^ provincial ’ meeting of 
united ministers (presbyterian and congre- 
gational) of Lancashire (formed 1693), but 
was no friend to church government, and 
co-operated from 1740 with Josiah Owen 
[q . V.] in the policy of depriving the meeting 
of any function of religious supervision 
(Monthly Repository, 1825, p. 478). He 
owes his fame to his instantly raising, on 
receipt of a letter (11 Nov. 1715) from Sir 
Henry Hoghton (a dissenter), a local force 
which joined the troops under Sir Charles 
Wills [q. T.] at the battle of Preston (12 Nov. 
1715). Wood’s force, partly armed with 
scythes, spades, and biUhooKs, was joined 
bv other volunteers under John Walker, 
dissenting minister of Horwich, and John 
Turner, dissenting minister of Preston [see 
under TuENER, WitLiiJtf, 1714-1794]. To 
Wood was assigned the defence of the ford 
over the Kibble from Penwortham to Pres- 
ton. Por his services and expenses he re- 
ceived a government annuity of 100/. At 
this time Wood’s congregation numbered 
1,064 adherents, including fifty-three county 
voters (Evans’s manuscript list, in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, account furnished Janu- ; 
ary 1717-18). Richard Atherton (1700- 
1726), son and heir of the last nonconformist ; 
lord of the manor, was a Jacobite. On | 
coming of age he demanded the surrender | 
of Atherton chapel, which was consecrated 
(1723) by Thomas Wilson ( 1663-1755) [q.v.], 
the well-known bishop of Sodor and 
(this chapel was rebuilt in 1810, and again 
in 1877). Daring 1721-2 Wood ministered 
to his flock in a dwelling-house at Hagg 
Fold. In 1722 a laige meeting-hcmse {^all 
in use, unaltered) was erected at Ohowbeat 
in Atherton, Wood devoting jwrt of his 
pension towards the cost. The commiinkm 
table and communion plate (dated 1663) 


given by Robert Mort are still retained by 
the (Unitarian) dissenters ; the endowments 
went with the other building. W ood was 
personally very popular, but no preacher ; he 
‘ could tell a story, and that did as well,’ 
He declined to make exchanges, for *if any 
body were to come and prach better than 
me, they’d not loik to hear me again, and if 
he prach’d wur, it’s a slieame for him to 
pmch’ (Hibbert-Waee, Lancashire Mfm/j- 
rials of 1715, Chetham Soc., 1845, p. 247). 
But, according to John Valentine, he opened 
his pulpit in later life to the most liberal 
divines of his time (Monthly Repository, 
1815, p. 451). 

He died on 20 Feb. 1759 ; a tablet to his 
memory is placed above his pulpit. He 
married (1), on 14 March 1717, Judith 
Broo^bank of Oxheys (Tuenbr, Rmicon- 
formist Reyister, 1881, p. 211) ; (2) Hannah, 
died on 17 Aug. 1726 (tombstone). His 
son, James Wood, was educated for the 
ministiy (from 1748) under Caleb Rother- 
ham [q.v.], and acted as his father’s assistant, 
but predeceased him (Monthly Repository. 
1810, p. 475). 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 408, and Pahner’a 
Nonconformist's Memorial, 1802, ii. 352 (both 
need correction); Oalamy’s Own life, 1830, ii. 
329; Toulmia’s Life of John Mort, 1 793 ; Baker’s 
Life and Times of ‘ Generdl’ Woods (sic), 1859; 
Minutes of Manchester Presbyterian Llassig 
(Chetham Soc.), 1891, iii. 353 sq.; Nightingale’s 
! Lancashire Nonconformity, 1892, iv. 100. j 
I Q. 

WOOD, JAMES (1760-1889), mttie- 
matician, was bom on 14 Dec. 1760 at 
Torton in the parish of Bury, Lanca^ire. 
His parents were weavers, but afterwards 
tbe father opened an evening school, and 
himself instructed his son in arithmetic and 
algebra. From Bury grammar sdK»ol, 
which he attended for some years, pro- 
ceeded on a school scholarship to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
a sixar on 14 Jan. 1778, and subsequently 
enjoyed several exhibitions. He was senior 
wrangler and fellow of his college, graduating 
B.A7m 1782, M.A. in 1785, B.D. in 27^, 
and D.D. in 1815. He filled many oSces in 
the univermty, induding that ci vice-chan- 
cellor (1816). He was admitted mastor of 
St. John’s Cdl^ on 11 Fek 1815, 
continued to hold the poet till hk death. 
He was appointed dean Hy in Norember 
1820, and instituted rector of Freshwattur, 
Ide of* in Amiafe 1823, but oon- 

rinned to pass ^ chiex part of hh time in 
wirere Its resiM Ibr about rixty 
years. He was for man^r yeare the most 
^uantlal man in the univ^ty, hL high 
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personal character, great natural ability, 
sound judgment, moderation, forbearance, 
and other qualities making him a model 
ruler of a college. He was a considerable 
benefactor to St John’s, both during his life 
and by his will, which proyided that the 
college should be residuary legatee. About 
60,000/. thus came to its coffers. His library 
was also left to the college. 

Wood died in college on 23 April 1839, 
and was interred in the college chapel. A 
statue by Edward Hodges Baily was erected 
in the ante-chapel, and there are portraits 
in the hall and in the master’s lodge. An 
engraved portrait was published in 1841. 

Wood’s works, which were for many 
years standard treatises, are: 1. ‘The 
Elements of Algebra,’ Cambridge, 1796, 8vo ; 
many subsequent editions appeared, the 
eleventh to the sixteenth (1841-61) being 
edited by Thomas Lund, who also wrote a 
‘Companion’ and a ‘Key’ to the work. 
2. ‘The Principles of Mechanics,’ 1796, 8vo; 
7th edit. 1824. J. C. Snowball brought 
out a new edition in 1841, but in the 
opinion of Whe well it was spoiled. 3. ‘The 
Elements of Optics,’ 1798, 8vo; 6tli edit. 
1823. The above originally formed portions 
of a series known as the ‘ Cambridge Course 
of Mathematics,’ Wood was F.K.S., and 
wrote in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1798 on the ‘ Roots of Equations.’ He 
also contributed a paper on ‘Halos ’ to the 
‘ Memoirs ’ of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society^ 1790. 

[Baker’s Hist, of St. John’s, ed. Mayor, ii. 
1094; Wilson’s Miscellanies, ed. Raines, 1867, 
p. 194; Palatine Notebook, ii. 110; Pryme’s 
Recollections, p. 252.] C. W. S. 

WOOD, SiE JAMES ATHOL (1756- 
1829), rear-admiral, horn in 1756, was third 
son of Alexander Wood (d. 1778) of Burn- 
croft, Perth, who claimed descent from Sir 
Andrew Wood [q. vj of Largo. He was 
younger brother of Sir Mark Wood, bart. 
[q.v.], and of Major-general Sir George Wood 
1824), First going to sea, presumably 
in the East India trade, in 1772, he entered 
the navy in September 1774, as ‘able sea^ 
man ’ on board the Hunter sloop on the coast 
of Ireland and afterwards on the North 
America station. In July 1776, as master’s 
mate, he joined the Barfleur, flagship of Sir 
Jam^ Douglas [q. v.] at Portsmouth, Lx 
April 1777 he was moved into the Princess 
Royal, the flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q.v.], 
and from her was lent to the Asia, as acting 
lieutenant, during the spring of 1778. He 
rejoined his ship in time to go out with Vice- 
admiralJ ohuByrontoNorth America, where, 


on 18 Oct. 1778, he was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the 60-gun ship Renown, with 
Captain George Dawson. After taking part 
in the reduction of Charlestown in April 
1780, the Renown returned to England ; for 
some months Wood was employed in small 
vessels attached to the ChannM fleet, but 
in November 1781 he was appointed to the 
64-gun ship Anson with Captain William 
Blair [q. v.j, in which he was in the action 
of 12 Aprill782, and continued till the peace. 
The next two, or three years he passed in 
France, and then, it is stated, accepted em- 

fi ment in merchant ships trading to the 
; Indies, and later on to the West Indies. 
When the fleet under Sir John Jervis 
(afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.1 aiv 
rived at Barbados in January 1794, Wood 
happened to be there, and, offering his ser- 
vices to Jervis, was appointed to the flagship, 
the Boyne. After the reduction of Mar- 
tinique he was sent to France with the 
cartels in charge of the French prisoners ; 
but on their arrival at St. Malo in the end 
of May the ships were seized and Wood 
was thrown into ^ prison. The order to send 
him to Paris, si^ed by Robespierre and 
other members of the committee of public 
safety, was dated 13 Prairial (1 June), the 
very day of Lord Howe’s victory. In Paris 
he was kept in close confinement till April 
1796, when he was released on parole and re- 
turned to England. He was shortly after- 
wards exchanged, was promoted (7 July 
1795), and was appointed to command the 
Favourite sloo^ which he took out to the 
West Indies. There he was sent under [Sir] 
Robert Waller Otway to blockade St. Vin- 
cent and Grenada. While engaged on this 
service he had opportunities of learning that 
Trinidad was very insufficiently garrisoned; 
and after the reduction of the revolted islands 
he suggested to the commander-in-chief, Sir 
Hugh Cloberry Christian [q. v.], the possi- 
bility of capturing it by an unexpected attack, 
Christian was on the point oi going home 
and would not commit his successor [Sir] 
Henry Harvey [q. v.], to whom, on his arrWal , 
Wood^ repeated hxs suggestion. Harvey 
sent him to make a more exact examination 
of the state of the island, and, acting on his 
report, took possession of it without loss. 
Of four ships of the line which were there, 
only half manned and incapable of defence, 
the Spaniards burnt three; Wood was ap- 
pointed, by acting order, to command the 
lourth, and sent home with convoy. His 
captain’s commission was confirmed, to date 
27 March 1797. 

Early in 1798 he was appointed to the 
Garland frigate, which was sent out to the 
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Cape of Good Hope and thence to Mauritius. 
Stretching over to Madagascar, a large 
French ship^ was sighted close in shore. 
Wood stood in towards her, but when still a 
mile off the Garland struck heavily on a 
sunken reef, and was irretrievably lost, 26 July. 
The French ship proved to be a merchant- 
man, which Wood took possession of and 
utilised, together with a small vessel which 
he built of the timber of the wreck, to carry 
his men and stores to the Cape, whence he 
returned to England. In April 1802 he 
was appointed to the Acasta frigate of 40 
ims, which, on the renewal of the war in 
803, was attached to the fleet off Brest and 
in the Bay of Biscay under Admiral [Sir] 
William Cornwallis (1744-1819) [q. v.] In 
November 1804 the Acasta was sent out to the 
West Indies in charge of convoy, and there 
Sir John Thomas Duckworth, wishing to re- 
turn to England in her, superseded Wood and 
appointed his own captain. As no other 
ship was available for Wood, he went home 
as a passenger in the Acasta, and immediately 
on amving in England applied for a court- 
martial on Duckworth, charging him with 
tyranny and oppression and also with carry- 
ing home merchandise.^ The court-martial, 
however, decided that, in superseding Wood, 
Duckworth was acting within Ms rights, 
and, as Duckworth denied that the goods 
brought home were merchandise, the charge 
was pronounced ' scandalous and malicious/ 
When Wood’s brother Mark moved in the 
House of Commons that the minutes of the 
court-martial should be laid on the table, the 
motion was negatived without a division. 

Public opinion, however, ran strongly in 
favour of Wood, and he was at once ap- 
pointed to the Uranie, from wMch, a few 
months later, he was moved into the Latona, 
again attached to the fleet off Brest, and 
again sent with convoy to the West Indies, 
where in January 1807 he was second in 
command under fSir] Charles Brisbane at 
the reduction of Curasao — a service for 
which a gold medal was awarded to the 
several captains engaged. In December 
1808 Wood was moved into the 7^gun ship 
Captain, in which he took part in the re- 
duction of Martinique in February 1809. 
In July he was transferred to the Neptune, 
and sailed for England with a large convoy- 
OnM8arrivalhewasknighted,lNoy.l809,and 
inthefoUowingMarchhe wasappointedto the 
Pomp6e, one of the Channel fleet, off Brest 
and m the Bay of Biscay. On 10 March 
1812 broad off Ushant he sight^ a French 
squadron some twelve miles distant. Of 
their nationality and force he was told by 
the Diana frigate which had been watching 


them. It was then late in the afternoon,, 
and when, about six o’clock, two other ships 
were sighted apparently trying to join the 
enemy’s squadron, and tbat squadrcmwore 
towards him as though hoping to cut him 
off, Wood judged it prudent to tack aiad 
stand from them during the night. The 
^ht was extremely dark, and in the morn- 
ing the French squadron was no longer to 

seen ; but the other two sMps, stdl in 
sight, were recognised as English sMps of 
the line. 

The affair gave rise to mudi talk; Lord 
Keith was directed to in(]^uire into it, and 
as his report was indecisive, the question 
was referred to a court-martial, which, alter 
hearing much technical evidence — as to 
hearings, distances, and times — prcmounced 
that Wood had been too hasty in tacking 
from the enemy, and that he ought to have 
taken steps at once to ascertain what the 
two strange ships were ; but also, that Ms 
fault was due to ' erroneous impressions at 
the time, and not from any want of zeal for 
the good of Ms majesty’s service.’ That the 
sentence was merely an admoniticm which 
left no slur on Wood’s character is evident 
from the fact that he remained in command 
of the Pomp6e— sent to join Lord Exmouth’s 
flag in the Mediterranean— till November 
1815. On 4 June 1815 he was nominated a 
O.B. ; on 19 July 1821 he was promoted to 
be rear-admirah He died at Hampstead, 
apparently unmarried, in July 1829. 

[Ealfe’s Nav. Biogr. iv. 173; Haifa’s Kav. 
Chronology, i. 19 ; MarshaH’s Boy. Bav. Hogr. 
iL (vol. i. pt ii,) 784 ; Naval Cbroai^ (with 
portrait), xxiv. 177 ; Cent. Mag. 1829, ii. 177-9; 
Service Book, and Miantes of Coait&’Martaai ia 
die Public B^rd Office.] J. K L. 

WOOD or WOD:^ JOHN im% 
speaker of the House of Commcms, w said to 
have been the son of John Wood or Wode, 
a burgess for Hordiam, Sussex, in 1414, and 
to have belonged to a frmily iktl owned 
much property in Surrey and Sussex. He 
was probably the sheriff of riiose counties of 
the same name in 1476. A John Wood, ^ 
scribed as * armiger,’ was returned for Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, m 1467 | another, <xc the 
same, deacrib^ as *s^or’ ffn: Sussex in 
147^ and John Wood, ‘armig^/ sat for 
Surrey in 1477-8. The returns for the par- 
liament of 1482 are lost; it met m 20 Jaaa., 
and Wo^ was chosen speaker. 

[Mannii^s Speakeis, pp 119-39; Officii 
B^amcrf Habers of PadU; Hot. PsdL vi* 197-3 

W.H. 

WOOD, JOHN (d. 1570), secretaiy of 
the regent Moray [see Stbwab®, Loeb 
JiMfis], was the sec^md son of ^ Andrew 
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Wood [q. V.] of Larg’o. He was educated to power as regent, when he became his 
for the chui’ch at St, Leonard’s College in secretary, in preference to (William) Mail- 
the university of St. Andrews, where he* land of Lethiugton, and was employed in all 
took the degree of M.A. in 1536, and he his more confidential political missions. On 
afterwards became vicar of Largo. His con- Queen Mary’s escape to England, after 
nection with Lord James Stewart (after- Langside, he was sent by the regent, in June 
wards Earl of Moray) began as early at least 1668, * to resolve the queen of England of 
as 1548, when he accompanied him to France, anything she’ stood ‘doubtful unto’ (ib. 
About September 1660 he accompanied an No. 2291). He was again sent ambassador 
embassy to England, for Kaudolph in a letter to England 9 Sept. 1508 (id. No. 2516), and 
of 23 Sept, promises to send by him to Cecil he was present at the York and Hampton 
a copy of Knox’s ‘ History,’ ‘ as mykle as ys Court conferences regarding the conduct of 
written thereof’ (Knox, WorJcs, vi. 121; the queen of Scots. At Hampton Court 
Cal, State FaperSjFoT. 1560-01, No. 550). conference he made a show of reluctance in 
From his connection with Moray it is pro- presenting the accusation agarinst the queen, 
bable that he joined the reformers at a com- hut allowed it to be plucked out of his 
paratively early period, and, like Moray, he hands by the bishop of Orkney, who presented 
belonged to the more strictly religious class, it to the council (Mblvillb, Memoirs, p. 
At the first general assembly of the kirk 211). After the return of Moray to Scot- 
in December 1560 he was selected as one land, W’’ood was again sent on an embassy 
of those at St. Andrews ‘ best qualified for to England in March 1568-9 (Cal, Stale 
preaching of the word and ministering of the Papers, For. 1669-71, No. 186), whence he 
sacraments ’ (Caldeewood, History, li. 45). returned in June (ib. No. 289). His em- 
Wood accompanied Lord James in his hassy was intended to assist in exposing the 
embassy to Queen Mary in France in 1561 intrigues of the Duke of Norfolk and, his 
ICal. ^ate Papers, For. 1660-61, No, 29); secret negotiations with the queen of Scots 
and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton [q. v.], the (Melville, Meinoirs, p. 216) ; and in order 
English ambassador at Paris — ^who describes that he might have * ane honorable style, to 
him as one ‘in whom there is much virtue and set out the better his embassage,’ he used 
sufficiency’ — recommended that his devotion indirect methods to obtain from the regent 
to the English interest should be rewarded the bishopric of Moray (^ib,) On his return 
with a pension (ib. Nos. 125 and 151). to Scotland he gave a report to the privy 
FoUowmg the example of his patron Lord council of his proceedings, when, on the 
James, he, on the arrival of Queen Mary in motion of the regent, he was thanked and 
Scotland, held aloof from the counsels of the discharged (Peg. P, 0. Scotl, ii. 6). When 
more ardent reformers, and though, according liJLoray was about to pass through Linlith- 
to Knox, he had formerly been ‘ fordward in gow, Wood was sent by the Countess of 
giveing of his counsall in all doubtful mat- Moray to warn her husband of a plot for his 
ters,’ he now ‘plainly refused ever to assist assassination, but the warning was unheeded, 
the assembly again’ (Works, ii. 296). His Wood was himself assassinated on 15 April 
defection was, however, only temporary and 1570 by Arthur Forbes of Hires, Fifeshire, 
ostensible; and in 1563 Knox mentions that with the assistance of his son Arthur 
Wood had incurred the special displeasure Forbes and Henry h’orrest (Pitoaikk, Grimv- 
of the queen, as one of those who ‘ flattered nal Trials, i. 40). Buchanan, in his ‘ Admo- 
her not in her dancing and other doings’ nitioun to the True Lords,’ asserts that 
(ih. p. 393), ^ ^ he was assassinated ‘ for nothing but for 

On the rebellion of the Earl of Moray in being a good servant to the crowne and 
1565, Wood was commanded to enter him- to the regent his master;’ but his further 
self in ward in the castle of Dumbarton statement that Wood was slain by ‘ fechtit 
within six days, and failing to do so he was men out of Teviotdale ’ rested apparently on 
denounced a rebel (Peg. P, C. Scotl. i. 353). mere rumour, the real murderers not having 
He was also of course deprived of the office been discovered when Buchanan wrote, 
of extraordinary lord of session, to which, by [Cal. State Papers, For. Ellz. ; Sadler State 
the title of Tulliedavie, he had been ap- Papers; Cal. Shite Papers, Scotl.; Begister 
pointed 9 Dec. 1562 ; and he was not again of the Privy Council of Scotland, vole. i-ii. ; 
restored to it exc^t nominally. During Histories by Knox, Keith, and Galderwood; 
Moray’s rebellion Wood was sent as his Sir James Melville’s Memoirs.] T, F. H. 
emissary to Elizabeth with vain requests WOOD, JOHN (^. 1596), medical writer, 
for her assistance (Cal. State Papers, was the author of ‘ Practicae Medicinse Liber, 
For. 1566-8, No. 174). He remained vocatus Amalgama, quo artificiosa methodo, 
otherwise in obscurity until Moray’s return et incredibili mortales sanandi studio, sine 
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inuidia, causce, symptomata, et reinediorum 
prtesidia prascipaoruoi capitis morborum ex,- 
poniintur. AuthorelobanueWood, generoso 
artis Medicinje studioso, et professore/ which 
was published in London in quarto in 1596 
by Hiimfrey Hooper. The treatise, which 
has no preface nor dedication, is devoted en- 
tirely to diseases and disorders affecting the 
head. In 1602 the unsold copies of the 
work were reissued by John Bayly with a 
iiew^ title-page, in which the authorship was 
ascribed to D, Johnson. It has been sup- 
posed that Johnson was a pseudonym of 
Wood, but it is more probable that the 
authorship was falsely claimed by Johnson 
after Wood's deatbu. 

[Wood’s Pi-acticse Medicinoe Liber ; cf. Eger- 
ton MS. 2203.] E. I. 0. 

WOOD, JOHN (1706 P-1764), architect, 
known as * Wood of Bath,’ born about 1705, 
was probably a Yorkshireman, and, though 
he visited Bath occasionally between 1719 
and 1727, did not settle there till the latter 
date. 

His fame as an architect of the Palladian 
school rests not merely upon his designs for 
particular buildings, but even more upon his 
success in the composition of streets and 
groups of houses, in which art, though anti- 
cipated by Inigo Jones at Covent Garden, 
he may be regarded as the forerunner of the 
brothers Adam [see Adam, Robbet], Origi- 
nally engaged upon the construction of roads 
under the acts of 1707 and 1721, he first 
displayed his powers of design in the North 
and South Parades, which have suffered by 
modem alterations, including the removal of 
the stone balustrades. To the same period 
belong North Parade Buildings, Chapel 
Court, and Church Buildings. Dame Lind- 
sey’s Rooms, begun by Wood in 1728 
(opened 1730j, and subsequently knovm as 
the Lower Rooms, were a speculation of 
Humphrey Thayer {d. 1737), druggist, of 
London, and occupi^, till burnt in 1820, 
the site of the Royal Literary Institution, 
in which the lecture-room, known as Nash’s 
Assembly Room, is attributable to Wood. 

At the same period (1727-8) Wood re- 
stored St. John’s Hospital for the Duke of 
Chandos, who also employed him upon 
Chandos Court and upon the canalisation of 
the Avon between Bath and Bristol, a work 
for which he engaged experienced diggers 
from the Chelsea waterworks. 

Queen Square, one of Wood’s important 
ente^riaes, was begun in 1729. His desjmi 
was imperfectly realised owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining three sites on the west 
side. St. Mary’s Chapel, designed by W ood 


in 1/32, stood formerly in this square, wheie 
also (at No. 24) Wood himself resided until 
he and his son John removed to Eagle House 
at Batheaston, a characteristic building by 
the father. Wood is also said to have oc- 
cupied the house, 41 Gay Street, but he 
retained or returned to 24 Queen ^uare, as 
it was there that he died. In 1729, at the 
expense of Millard, an innkeeper, the poor- 
house of Lyncombe and Wideombe was built 
from W ood’s design, with a handsome colum- 
nar entrance and a Watergate opposite. 
The building did not long survive the present 
poor law. In 1734 Wood designed, for 
Francis Yerbury, Belcomb Brook Tllla at 
‘ the south end of the Ifing’s down,’ and in 
1735, besides erecting a villa on Lansdown, 
he began a series of restorations at Lland^ff 
CathedraL 

W ood’fi best patron was Ralph Alien [q.v.] 
Allen's house in Bath, now enclosed in an 
obscure alley, was designed by Wood in the 
early part of 1727, but a larger and more 
magnificent design was Allen’s residence at 
Prior Park outside the city. The great 
hexastyle portico, the Corinthian columns of 
which have a diameter of over three feet, is 
one of the finest compositions of its epoch. 
In this house (designed in 1736, buut in 
1737-48) Allen intended to exhibit as favonr- 
ably as possible the local stone 60 m his 
quarries, which had for some time been 
worked under Wood’ssuprintendence. The 
flight of steps on the north side, the east wing, 
and the Pailadian bridge are not by Wood. 

The Royal Mineral Water Hospital, which 
really owes its origin as much to Allai and 
Wood as to Beau Nash, mtist be asdgned to 
the same date (1738-42). The scheme was 
first promoted in 1716 by Lady 
Hastings and Henry Hoare, banker, but its 
accomplishment was largely due to Wood’s 
energetic and gratuitous services* Wood 
made other designs in connectioa with the 
local springs — a small square pavilioe (1746) 
to cover the source at Bathford, an dbgant 
duodecastyle for the Lyncombe Spa (not 
erected b^use the sprii^ disappeared), and 
a portico for the limekiln Sp^ which after- 
wards ceased to flow. liliipot Castle, a 
small house four miles iKirth-w^ of Bath, 
is described as having been built 
by Wood in 1738 {Woi 3 ®> ^ 

In 1746 he buiR, M SoutirweB 
Titanbarrow icgia m Kii^sdown (BathlM) 
with a Oc^thiaB aad he m said to 

havedee%uedml7gd^iebml^b^ tlie 
Bath grammar schooL 

Wpod’s work was mufe confined to tlie 
neighbourhood of Bath. He Bed^ 
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land Court, Bristol, and the exchanges of Builder, 1856 xiv. 386, 1858 xvL 550; Britten’s 
Bristol (1740-3) and Liverpool (1746-55), Bath and Bristol, 1829, pp. 13, 38 ; Building 
the latter in conjunction with his son. He News, 1858, iv. 773.] P. W. 

died on 23 May 1754, and was buried at WOOD, JOHN (1801-1870), painter, son 
Swainswick. of a drawing-master, was born in London 

Wood’s writings consist of : 1. ‘The Ori- on 29 June 1801. He studied in Sass’s school 
gin of Building, or the Plagiarisms of the and at the Royal Academy, where in 1825 
Heathens detected,’ foL, Bath, 1741 : a he gained the gold medal for painting. In 
whimsical attempt to identify the origin of the two previous years he had exhibited 
the orders with the architecture divinely ‘ Adam and Eve lamenting over the Body of 
revealed to the Jews. 2. ‘ Description of Abel,’ and ‘ Michael contending with Satan,’ 
the Exchange at Bristol,’ Bath, 1745, 8vo. and in 1826 he sent ‘Psyche wafted by the 
3. ‘ Choir Gaure, vulgarly called Stone- Zephyrs.’ These and otier works displayed 
henge ; described, restored, and explained,’ unusual powers of invention and design, and 
1747, 8vo. 4. ‘ Essay towards a Description gained for him a great temporary reputation, 
of Bath,’ London, 1742, 2 vols. 8vo ; 1749, In 1834 he competed successfully for the 
1765. This work contains much informa- commission for the altar-piece of St. James’s, 
tion as to Wood’s buildings, and several Bermondsey, and in 1836 gained a prize at 
illustrations of them. 5. * Dissertation upon Manchester for his ‘ Elizabeth in the Tower.^ 
the Orders of Columns and their Appendages,’ During the latter part of his career he painted 
Bath, 1750, 8vo. He also left in manuscript chiefly scripture subjects and portraits, which 
descriptions of Stanton Drew and of Stone- he exhibited largely at the Royal Academy 
henge, 1740 (Harl. MSS. 7354, 7356). and British Institution down to 1862. His 

His son, Jomr Wood (d 1782), was as- portraits of Sir Robert Peel, Earl Grey, John 
sociated with many of his father’s works, Britton (in the National Portrait Gallery), 
and the streets laid out in Bath by the and others have been engraved, as well as 
younger Wood were largely schemed by the several of his fancy subjects. Wood died 
elder. He brought to completion in 1764 on 19 April 1870. 

the Circus which his father had designed, [Art Journal, 1870; Redgrave’s Diet, of Ain 
and in 1767-9 built the Royal Crescent, an tists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] 
ellipse containing thirty houses of the Ionic F. M. O’D. 

order. The upper or new assembly rooms WOOD, JOHN (1811-1871), geographer, 
were begun by him in 1769 (completed in born in 1811, entered the East India Com- 
1771 at a cost of 20,000^.), and in 1776 he pany’s naval service in 1826 and rose to the 
built the Hot Bath and the Royal Private rank of lieutenant. At the close of 1835, 
Baths in Hot Bath Street, He was also through the exertions of government, the 
engaged upon York Buildings, of which the Indus was opened for commerce. The first 
York House Hotel is the chief part (1753), to take advantage of this concession was Aga 
Brock Street (1765), St. Margaret’s Chapel Mohammed Rahim, a Persian merchant of 
(1773, since a skating rink), Edgar Build- Bombay,, who purchased a steamer for the 
ings (1762), Princes Buildings (1766), Alfred navigation of the river. At his request, and 
Street (17&), Russell Street (1775), Bel- with the permission of government, Wood 
mont (1770), and Relston Park (1764), took command ofthe vessel, named the Indus, 
sometimes attributed to the elder Wood, which started on 31 Oct. 1836, and returned 
Outside Bath he executed Buckland, Berk- to Bombay in February 1836, leaving him 
shire, for Sir R. Throckmorton ; and Stand- on the banks of the river to ascertain the area 
lynch for James Dawkins (Woolfs and of the annual inundation and the rise and fall 
Gandoit, Vitn BritannicuSf 1767, i. pi. 93-7, of the tide. On the conclusion of these obser- 
zb, 1771, ii. pL 81-4). The church of Lang- vations he returned to Bombay, and on 9 Nov. 
ridge, near Bath, is erroneously associated was appointed an assistant to the commercial 
with his name in the ‘ Architectural Puhli- mission to Afghanistan under the command 
cation Society’s Dictionary.’ He appears to of (Sir) Alexander Burnes [q^.v.] Wood drew 
have designed the church of Woolley and up a report of the geography of the Kabul 
that of Hardenhuish, near Chippenham (con- Valley and discovered the source of the 
secrated 1779). Oxus. In October 1838 Burnes mentioned 

He died on 18 June 1782, and was buried Wood’s services to the government with the 
near his father in the chancel of Swainswick highest praise. His industry was cut short 
church. by the differences which arose between 

[Peach’s Bath Old and New, 1888; notes and Bumes and the governor-general, George 
information from Mr. R. E. M. Peach and the Eden, earl of Auckland [q. v.], and Wood 
Rev. C. W. Shickle; Arch. PuW. Society’s Diet.; 1 accompanied his chief into retirement* 
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After leaving the service with the rank of 
captain, "Wood emigrated to New Zealand 
in connection with the newly formed New 
Zealand Company, but, finding he had over- 
estimated the advantages to he derived 
from association with the undertaking, he 
returned to Europe. Between 1843 and 
1849 his time was chiefly given to mercan- 
tile pursuits. In 1849 Sir Charles James 
Napier [q. v.] wished Wood to accompany 
him to the Punjaub, but the court of durec- 
tors refused their consent. Disappointed in 
this project. Wood emigrated to Victoria in 
1852, returning to Europe in 1857, and 
in the following year he proceeded to Sind 
as manager of the Oriental Inland Steam 
Navigation Company. The project was a 
failure, and, the shareholders refusing to 
adopt Wood’s suggestions for sending vessels 
suitable for the rapid current of the Indus, 
the concern was wound up. In 1861 (Sir) 
William Patrick Andrew, the projector of 
railway and river communication in western 
India, secured Wood’s services for the Indus 
steam flotilla, which he continued to super- 
intend until his death in Sind on 13 Nov. 
1871. He was married, and left issue. 

Wood was the author of: 1. ^ A Personal 
Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the 
Oxus,’ London, 1841, 8vo ; new edit, hy his 
son, Alexander Wood, London, 1872, 8vo. 
2. ^ Twelve Months in Wellington,’ London, 
1843, 12mo. 3. * New Zealand and its 

Claimants,’ London, 1845, 8vo. 

[Preface by Alexander Wood to Wood's 
Journey to the Source of the Oxus, 1872; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen, 188L] E. I. C. 

WOOD, JOHN (1825-1891), surgeon, 
son of John and Sarah Wood, appears to 
have been bom on 12 Oct. 1825. He 
the youngest child of a large family, and his 
father, a wool-stapler at Bradford in York- 
shire, could afford to give him only a very 
simple education at the school of E. Capon. 
He was then articled to a solicitor, but dis- 
liking the law, and finding that his studies 
were interrupted by a severe injury to his hip, 
which resulted in permanent shortening and 
deformity, he went as a dispenser to Edvsin 
Casson, then senior surgeon to the Bradford 
Infirmary. Hereheleamtminor surgery, and 
was taught so much Latin as enabled him to 
pass thepreliminary examination at the Boyd 
College of Surgeonsof England. In October 
1840 he entered the medical department of 
King’s College, London, where his student 

career was marked by extraordinary and rapid 
success: for he gained four collie sdholaav 
ships and two gold medals. In 1848.iie pa^ed 
the first M.B. examination at the London 


University, obtaining the second place in 
honours and the gold medal in anatomy 
physiology, but he did not further pursue & 
university career. 

Wood was admitted a memh^ of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons of England on 
30 J uly 1849, and in the same year he be- 
came a licentiate of the Society of Apothe- 
caries. He was appointed house surgeon at 
King’s College Hospital for ISoO, and in 
the following year he became one of the 
demonstrators of anatomy, while Richard 
Partridge "was the lecturmr. From 

1850 to 1870 Wood almc^t lived in the dis- 
secting-rooms at King’s College, though he 
was appointed assistant surgwn to King’s 
College Hospital in 1856. he suc- 

ceeded to the office of full surgeon he resigned 
his demonstratorship of anatomy, and in 
1871 he was offered the chair of professor of 
surgery at King’s College. In 1877 he be- 
came a lecturer on clinical surgery jointly 
with (Lord) Lister, and in 1889 he was ap- 
pointed emeritus professor of clinical sur- 

^ Wood held many important poaitioua at 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Elected a fellow after examination on 11 May 
1864, he was Jacksonian prizeman in 1861 ; 
examiner in anatomy and physiolt^ 1875- 
1880; examiner in surgery 1879-89, and in 
dent^ surgery 1883-88 ; a member oi the 
council 1879387, and vice-preradent 1885; 
Hunterian professor 1884-5, and 
lecturer in 1885. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in June 1871, asd in 
the same year he became an hmKsary hUow 
of King’s College, Lmdon. ^ At various 
times he acted as an examiner in the univee- 
sities of London and of CSamlmdge. He was 
president of the Metropolitan Countiee’ 
branch of the British Medical Aseoeialioii, 
and he was an honorary fellow of tiie Swe- 
dish Medical Society. He died on 29 Dec. 
1891, and is buried in Keasal Green ceme- 
tery. 

He was twice married : first, 0 © 19 A^. 
1858, to Mary Anne Ward, who died m 
childbed the following year; seccmdly, on 
5 April 1862, to Emma, widow cff ^ Rev. 
J. H. Knox and daughte of Thorny Ware. 
Issue by both znarriagea survived hina. 

Wood wujks cm oi the last IbglidL 
surgecm who owed their position to a mo^ 
thcrough knowledge of anatomy; yet his 
mind was sufficiently to the advauti^ 
of pathoh^ to ^aab& him to aeee^ the 
teaching oi his ©dtoigiie, Lord iMec, 
Wood’s kaowfec^ of anatomy ^aHed him 
to invent a somewhat complex method 
{^eiatioji for the cure d rupture, a method 
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■wliicli tlie advance of aseptic surgery has 
rendered obsolete. In plastic surgery he 
was an acknowledged master. 

Wood published: 1. ‘On Rupture— In- 
guinal, Crural, and Umbilical,' London, 1863, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Lectures on Hernia and its Radical 
Cure,' London, 1886, 8vo. 3. ‘The Teeth 
and Associate Parts,' Edinburgh, 1886, 
12mo, 

There is a portrait of Wood in the group 
of the council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in 1884 The picture hangs in the 
inner hall of the college in Lincoln’s Inn 
Eields. 

[Personal knowledge; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1892, i.y6; additional information kindly given 
by Miss Wood and by l)r. Myrtle of Harrogate.] 

D’A. P. 

WOOD, JOHN GEORGE (1827-1889), 
writer on natural history, eldest son of John 
Preeman W''ood, surgeon, and his wife 
Juliana Lisetta (born Arntz), was bom in 
London on 21 July 1827. l^ing weakly be 
was educated at home, and, his father having 
removed to Oxford in 1830, he led an outdoor 
life, which gave full scope for the develop- 
ment of his innate love of all natural history 
pursuits. 

In 1838 he was placed under his uncle, 
the Rev. George Edward Gepp, at Ashbourne 
grammar school in Derbyshire, where he re- 
mained till his seventeenth year. Returning 
then to Oxford, he matriculated at Merton 
College on 17 Oct. 1844. The following year 
he obtained the Jackson scholarship. He 
graduated B.A. in 1848, proceeding M.A. in 
ISol. For a time he worked under (Sir) 
Henry Acland in the anatomical museum. In 
1851 his first book, ‘ The Illustrated Natural 
History,' was published. In 1852 he was 
ordained deacon by Samuel Wilberforce [q.v.], 
bishop of Oxford, and became curate of the 
parish of St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford. 
In 1854 he was ordained priest. The same 
year he resigned his Oxio’rd curacy and re- 
turned to literary work till April 1856, when 
he was appointed chaplain to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. In 1868 he was also ap- 
pointed to a readership at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. He resigned his chaplaincy 
in 1862 and the readership in 1863 on accoimt 
of ill-health, and removed to Belvedere, near 
Woolwich. He voluntarily assisted in the 
work of the neighbouringparish of Erith till 
the death of the vicar. Archdeacon Smith, in 
1873. Owing to his influence choral services 
were introduced, and theefficiency of his choir 
led to his appointment as precentor of the 
Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union, whose 
annual festivals he conducted from 1869 to 
1876. 


From as early a period as 1856 Wood de- 
livered occasional lectures on natural history 
subjects; but in 1879, having given a series 
of SIX lectures in Brixton, he resolved to take 
up lecturing as a second profession, and, as- 
sisted by George H. Robinson, manager of 
the book court at the Crystal Palace, who 
acted as his agent, sketch-lectures, as they 
were termed, were arranged for the winter 
months. These lasted ten seasons (1879-88), 
and took him to all parts of the country and 
to America, where he delivered the Lowell 
lectures at Boston in 1883-4. The conspi cuous 
feature of these lectures was the blackboard 
illustrations, drawn in coloured pastilles, the 
outcome of very careful study and practice. 
In December 1876 he quitted Belvedere, 
and, after several changes, settled in 1878 in 
Upper Norwood. Here he continued the pro- 
duction of those numerous works which 
brought him fame and his publishers profit, till 
he died while on a lecturing tour at Coventry 
on 3 March 1889. He was buried in that 
town. He was a fellow of the Linnean Society 
of London from January 1854 to June 1877. 
On 16 Feb. 1859 he married Jane Eleanor, 
fourth daughter of John Ellis of the Home 
Office. 

Wood's writings were in no sense scientific, 
and are not to be gauged by the standard 
exacted in modern scientific research. He 
was least successful in those books in which 
a systematic treatment of the subject was 
imperative, and was himself conscious of 
their shortcomings. Nor did he make any 
attempt at fine writing, his single object 
throughout being to popularise the study of 
natural history by rendering it interesting 
and intelligible to non-scientific minds. In 
this he was thoroughly successful ; and to 
him was due the impulse that, coming at the 
right moment, turned public attention to the 
subject, while not a few naturalists of to-day 
owe their first inspiration to his writings. 
To the theory of evolution he was at first 
decidedly opposed, but later in life he modi- 
fied his opinions. 

Wood was author of: 1. ‘ The Hlnstrated 
Natural History,’ London [1851-]1853, 8vo; 
new editions in 1865 and 1893, 2. ‘ Sketches 
and Anecdotes of Animal Life,’ 2nd ser., Lon- 
don, 1852, 8vo, and 1855; another edit, 
entitled ‘ Animal Traits and Characteristics,' 
1860. 3. ‘ Bees : their Habits, and Manage- 
ment,' London, 1853, 8vo ; other editions up 
to 1893. 4. ‘ Every Boy's Book ' (under the 
pseudonym of ‘ George Forrest, Esq., M.A.'), 
London 1855, 8vo. 5. ‘My Feathered 
Friends,' London, 1856, 8vo; new edit. 
1858. 6. ‘The Common Objects of the Sea- 
shore/ London, 1857, 8vo; other editions 
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to 1886. 7, ‘The Common Objects of the passers/ London, 1875, 8vo. 40. ‘Natare'^s 
Country/ London, 1858, 8vo; other ediiions : Teachings/ London [1876-]1877, 8vo ; new 
to 1886. 8. ‘Zoology: Mammalia/ Lon- i edit. 18o^7. 41. ‘English ^nery Ulus- 

don, 1858, 8vo. 9. ‘ A Handbook of Gym- 1 trated/ London p8771 foL 42. ‘Tie Lane 
nasties’ (under the pseudonym of ‘George ; and Pield,’ London, 1879, 8yo. 43. ‘The 
Forrest, Esq., M.A.’), London, 1858, 8to. : Field Naturalist’s Handbook’ (with T. 
10. ‘ A Handbook of Swimming and Skating ’ i Wood), London [1879-80], 8vo; 5th edit, 
(under the same pseudonym), London, 1858, i 1893. 44. ‘ Common British Insets ’ (from 
8vo. 11. ‘ The Playground ’ (under the | No. 35), London, 1882, 8vo. 45. ‘ Hughes's 
same pseudonym), Loudon, 1858, 8vo ; new 1 HlustratedAnecdotal Natural History ’(with 
edit. 1884. 12. ‘ Routledge’s Hlustrated Na- | T. Wood), London, 1882, 8yo. 46. ‘ Natural 
tural History/ London [1859-]1863, 3 Yols. ! History Headers/ 4th ser. London, 1882-4, 
8vo; new edit. 1883-9. 13. ‘Natural His- 8vo. 47. ‘Half-hours in Field and Forest,* 
tory Picture-Book for Children/ London, I London, 1884, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1886. 
1861-3, 3 pts. 4to. 14. ‘ Common Objects of } 48. ‘ Half-hours with a Naturalist : Hambies 
the Microscope ’ (in conjunction with Tuffen near the Shore/ London, 1885, 8yo; 2iid 
West), London, 1861, 8vo. 15. ‘ Athletic edit. 1888. 49. ‘ Horse and Man/ London, 
Sports ’ (including reissues of Nos. 9 and 10), 1885, 8yo. 50. ‘ Illustrated Stable Maxims ’ 
London, 1861, 8vo* 16., ‘ Glimpses into Pet- (London, 1885), s. sh. 51. ‘ My B^k-yard 
land/ London, 1863, 8va ; 2nd edit., entitled | Zoo/ London, 1885, 12mo ; new edit. 1893. 
‘ Petland Eevisited/ London, 1882, 8vo; re- j 52. ‘ Handy Natural History/ London, 1886, 
issued in 1884 and 1890. 17. ‘ Our Garden 4to. 63. ‘ Man and his Handiwork/ London, 


London, 1863, 16mo. 19. ‘ Athletic Sports , 56. ‘Birds and Beasts/ London [1888], 8to. 

and Manly Exercises’ (also with ‘ Stone- 1 57. ‘The Brook and its Banka (repnnted 

heno-e’), London, 1864, 16mo. 20. ‘The from the ‘Girls’ Own Paper*), London,!^, 

Handbook of Manly Exercises ’ (by ‘ Stone- 4to. 58. ‘ The Bommion of Man,’ London, 

heno-e/ ‘George Forrest,’ and others), Lon- 1889, 8vo. 59. ‘The Zoo’ (reprinted 

don"’ 1864, 16mo. 21. ‘Old Testament His- the ‘Child’s Pictorial’), 2nd ser., Umdmi, 

tory in Simple Language,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 1888—9, 4to \ 3rd ser. (with T. Wood), 1892. 

22.*^‘ New Testament History in Simple Lan- Portions of a number of these w(H*kBwer8 

guage,’ London, 1864, 8yo. 23. ‘ Homes with- reissued with 

out Hands,’ London, 1864-6, 8to ; new edi- He edited: 1. 

tions in 1883 and 1892. 24. ‘ The Common of Selbome (to which he added 

Shells of the Sea-shore,’ London, 1865, 8vo. don, 1864, 8to. 2. ‘ A Tow ay G*r- 


SW 27. ‘RoutMffl’s Popular Natural nual,’ 6- 

Historv.’ London, 1867, 4to; 4thedit. 1885. 1867,8vo. &EeiWs3is£^A«fatertnr^ 

'the Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium,’ 1869. _ 7. Watei^’s ‘ Wan^gg s p ^ th 
London, 1868, 8vo. 29 . ‘The Natmral History Amenca’ (to wla^ he add^ 
df Man, ’London, 1868-70, 8 to. 80. ‘Bible ^ 

Animals ’ London, 1869-71, 8 yo; new ei- issued in popular form in 1882,^ Heako 
tions 1883 and 1892. 31. ‘The Common 

Moths of England/ London [1870], 8vo. ma^nes, mdudi^ those for m 

82. ‘Common British Beetles,’ London, England and Am^ma. 

1870, 8vo ; new edit. 1876. 88. ‘ The Mo- [The Ew. J. G. 

dern Plavmate’ London [1870], 8to; new H89on,tli8 Ew. T. Wood); Ciwkfmd, im, 
at Home,’ I^ondon, 187ir-2]j8vo, new ea:- ^ B. B. W. 
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tending successively Edinburgh high school 
and college, began, to study music at Edin- 
burgh under Kalkbrenner. Afterwards he 
v^-as sent to Paris for two years to study 
under Pixis, and from Paris he proceeded to 
Vienna to study for two years under Gzemy. 
About 1828 he began his career at Edin- 
burgh as a teacher of music, and was a re- 
markably good pianist and sight-reader. He 
then spent several years in London, where 
he occupied himself mostly in literary pur- 
suits. His half-brother George, afterwards 
senior partner of Messrs. Cramer & Co. (he 
died in 1893), had completed an apprentice- 
ship with Messrs. Blackwood, and joined 
John in the business of music-sellers in Edin- 
burgh and afterwards in Glasgow. John 
managed the Glasgow establishment. He 
was associated with Chopin (1848), Grisi, 
and other great artists who visited Scotland 
on concert-giving enterprises (cf. Niece, 
Biography). He also helped to organise 
the lecture tours of Thackeray and Dickens. 
In conjunction with George Farquhar Gra- 
ham [q, V.], the nominal editor, he brought 
out in 1849 an important collection of the 
* Songs of Scotland,' with critical notices, in 
three volumes. The materials were col- 
lected by Wood. The airs were harmonised 
by Edinburgh musicians, including Thomas 
idolleson Mudie [q. v.], Finlay Dun [q. v.], 
John Thomas Surenne [q. v.], and Graham ; 
Wood spared neither time nor trouble in 
tracing old airs to their earliest appearance 
in print, deciphering tablature and comparing 
versions. The work was reissued in an en- 
larged form in 1887, with a dedication to 
the queen, and the arrangements of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Sir George Alexander 
Maefarren [q. v.], and others, w ood’s revi- 
sions and additions to the notes in the latest 
edition contain a mass of information regard- 
ing each air. In 1876 Wood edited and 
published ‘The Scottish Monthly Musical 
Times,' which came to an end in 1878. To 
Grove's ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians ' 
he contributed the articles on ‘Scottish 
Music,’ ‘ The Coronach,' ‘ The Scotch Snap,' 
and ‘The Skene Manuscript' (preserved ^in 
the Advocates’ Library). He was an ex- 
tremely good linguist, writing and speaking 
fluently SVench, German, and Italian; and, 
having resided at Frankfort with the cele- 
brated Polish violinist Lipinski, he acquired 
flrom him a knowledge of Polish which 
enabled him to converse with Chopin on his 
visit to Scotland, Wood, during his resi- 
dence in Glasgow, was the leader of musical 
enterprise there, and before the days of the 
Orchestral Society he brought Hallo’s band 
to give concerts. He died at Armadale, 


Cove, on 26 June 1892, and was buried in 
the Glasgow necropolis. On 22 Jan. 1861 
Wood married Helen Kemlo Stephen. She 
survived him, with three sons and five 
daughters. 

[Musical Herald (with portrait), August 1892; 
Brown & Stratton's British Musical Biography; 
Glasgow Herald, 28 June 1892; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. ii. 40; information received 
from family.] O, S-h. 

WOOD, JOHN PHILIP (d. 1838), 
Scottish antiquary and biographer, was de- 
scended from an ancient family dwelling in 
the parish of Cramond, near Edinburgh. In 
spite of labouring from infancy under the 
infirmity of being deaf and dumb, he held 
for many years the office of auditor of ex- 
cise in Scotland. He was of a studious turn 
of mind, and his leisure was given to histo- 
rical and antiquarian lore. In 1791 he pub- 
lished his first literary work, ‘A Sketch of 
the Life and Projects of John Law of Lau- 
riston, Comptroller-general of the Finances 
of France’ (Edinburgh, 4to). A new and 
enlarged edition, entitled ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of John Law,' appeared in 1824, called 
forth by the renewed interest in Law which 
the extravagance of contemporary commer- 
cial speculation aroused. After completing 
this biography of Law, who like himself was 
a native of Cramond, Wood brought out in 
1794 the first parochial history attempted 
in Scotland, ‘ The Ancient and Modern State 
of the Parish of Cramond ' (Edinburgh, 4to). 
His principal work was, however, nis edi- 
tion of the ‘Peerage of Scotland,' by Sir 
Eobert Douglas [q. v.l, which was printed 
at Edinburgh in two folio volumes in 1813, 
He had originally intended to bring out a 
separate peerage for the period between 1707 
and 1809, but wm persuaded to incorporate 
his collections with Douglas’s work. Wood 
died at Edinburgh in December 1838. He 
was the friend of Scott, who styled him 
‘honest John Wood,' and the brother-in- 
law of Eobert Cadell [q. v.], the partner of 
Archibald Constable [q. He made seve- 
ral contributions to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,' and communicated to John Nichols 
[q. V.] most of the biographical notes to the 
writers of the poetry comprised in ‘The Muses 
Welcome to King James,' printed in the’ 
‘ Progresses of King James I.' 

[Gent. Mag, 1839, i. 323 ; AUibone's Diet of 
Engl. Lit.; Lockhart’s Memoirs of Scott, 1845, 
p. 706.] B. I. 0. 

WOOD, Sib MAEK (1747-1829), hart., 
colonel Bengal engineers, bora in 1747, was 
the eldest son of Alexander Wood of Perth, 
descended from the family of the Woods of 
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Largo [see Wood, Sib Axdbew], to the 
estates of which Alexander succeeded on the 
death of his cousin, John Wood, sometime 
governor of the Isle of Man. Mark became 
a cadet of the East India Company's army 
in 1770, and went to India with his brother 
George (afterwards a major-general of the 
Indian army and E.C.B,), who died in 1824. 
Another brother was Sir James Athol Wood 
[q. v.l He received his first commission on 
i July 1772 in the Bengal engineers, and 
rose to be colonel 26 Feb- 1795. After a 
distinguish©! career in India, culminating in 
his appointment as surveyor-general in 1787 
and chief engineer of iSengal in 1790, he 
returned to England on account of ill-health 
in 1793, and purchased the estate of Pierce- 
lield on the banks of the Wye. Wood entered 
the House of Commons for Miibome Port, 
Somerset, in 1794; he was. returned for 
Newark in 1796, after a severe contest with 
Sir WiUiam Paxton. In 1795 he was ! 
brought into the long’s service as a colonel, 
and in an audience he had that year with 
George III to present a model in ivory of Fort 
William, Calcutta, the king expressed to hipa 
a desire for the union of the East India 
Company and the rojral services. In 1802 
he was unsuccessful in a cont^t with Ro- 
bert Hurst for the representation of Shaftes- 
bury, and was in consequence returned for 
his pocket borough of Gatton, Surrey, the 
dommn of wMdi (Gatton Park) he had re- 
cently purchased. He was created a baronet 
on 3 Oct.. 1808. He continued to represent 
Gatton until the dissolution in 1818, when 
he retired from public life, having riven a 
uniform support to the measures of Pittimd 
subsequently of Lord LiveipooL He died 
on 6 Feb. 1829 at his house in Fall Mall, Lon- | 
don. He was buried on IS Feb. in Gatton | 
church, where there is a tablet to his raemmy . 

Wood married at Calcutta, on 17 May 
1786, Rachel (d. 1802), daughter of Robert 
Dashwood, and by her had two sons — Alex- 
ander (d. 1805), comet 11th dragoons ; and 
Mark, who succeeded him and was also 
member of parliament for Gatton ; he mar- 
ried, in 1833, Elizabeth Rachel, daughter of 
William Newton, but died in 1837, when 
the title became extinct. The estates passed 
to George, eldest son of ^ Mark’s second 
brother, ^ George Wood. 

Wood was the author of: 1. ^A Review 
of the Origin, Pregress, and Results of the 
late War with Tippoo Sultann,’ 1800, 4ta 
2. ^TTie Importance of Malta considered in 
the Years 1796 and 1798, with Remark 
durh^ a Journey ftom England to India 
through Egypt in 1779,’ with maps, Londtm, 
1803, 4to. 3. ‘ Remarks during a Journey 

VOL. Lsn. 


to the East Indies by way of Holland and 
Germany to Venice, and from thence by 
Alexandria ... to Fort St. George under- 
taken by Captain M. Wood Reputed 
by . . . Mr. Montagu’ (privately printed, 
Lichfield, 1875, 4to ). There are in the king's 
library at the British Museum three difieient 
surveys by Wood of Calcutta and the coun- 
try on the barits of the Hugh River its 
mouth, between the dates 1780 and 1785. 

[India Office Records ; Rojal Military Calen- 
dar, 1820; Conolly Papers ; Gent. Hag. 1829; 
Ann. Reg. 1829 ; Burke's Landed Gentry ; Bmy- 
ley’s Hist, of Surrey.] B. H. V. 

WOOD, MARY ANN (1802-1864), 
vocalist. [See Patoh.] 

WOOD, MARY ANNE E\"ERETr 
(1818-1895), afterwards Mbs. Etbbett 
GBEE if, historian, was bom at Sheffield on 
19 July 1818. Her father, Robert Wood, a 
Wesleyan minister, was, as she afterwards es- 
tablished, descended from theWynford Eagle 
branch of the Sydenham family, to which 
the celebrated physician Thomas Sydenham 
[q. v.l belonged. Her grandfather James 
Wood, a friend of Wesley, who was twice 
president of the Wesleyan conference and 
author of a ‘ Dictionary of the Bible * and 
other theolori<^aI works, must be distin- 
guished from James Wood(1672-1759 ) [q»T.] 
The name of Everett was given to her in 
compliment to James Everett [q. vA a great 
friend of the Wood family, md afterwards 
founder of the united methodistfiree cht^h. 
In accordant^ with the itinerating mmiste- 
tial system, her youth was ^nt in a succes- 
sion of large towns in Lan^^tiure and Yodk- 
^ire; during nine years of this period she 
resided in Manchester. She was educated 
entirely at home. Her literary tastes, and 
probably also her critical powers, were 
strengthened by intercourse with her father’s 
gifted ftiend James M<mtgmnery [q. v.] In 
1841 she removed with her parentsto London, 
and, with the aid of the British Museum read- 
ing-rtxjm, she entered systematically upon the 
occupations which were to absorb her life. 

As early as 1^ she began the compom- 
tiem of her ‘ lives the Mneesses of Eng- 
land;’ bat it was thought expedient to 
defer the publication of the work till after 
the comjfi^io® (in 1848) of Miss Strick- 
land’s < lives the Queens of England ’ [see 
Stbicbzahd, Aunbb], which had suggested 
it. In the meantime she publitiied in 3 vols. 
(1846) her ‘ Letters of Royal Ladies of Great 
Britain, ftom the 11th Centuiy to the close of 

Qnemi Mary’s Reigi^’ stiM under hpr maiden 

name, though a few months prerkmely she 
had married George Pyoock Green, a mem- 

BB 
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ber of an old nonconformist family living at 
Cottingliam in Yorkshire,^ During the lirst 
two years of her married life, while her hus- 
band was carrying on his studies as a painter 
at Paris and Antwerp, Mrs. Green busied 
herself with historical researches. These 
stood her in good stead on her return to 
England, when she settled with her husband 
in the house in Gower Street (afterwards 
No. 300) which she occupied till her death. 
The * Lives of the Princesses,’ which appeared 
in six volumes (1849-56), covered six cen- 
turies, beginning with the Norman Con- 
quest and ending with the daughters of 
Charles I ; but for the earlier parts of the 
period the materials were often scanty, and 
the chronicles of other countries into which 
our princesses married had to supplement the 
meagre native records. For the later volumes 
the materials were abundant ; yet her treat- 1 
ment of such a biography as that of Elisabeth 
of Bohemia may be regarded as the most ex- 
haustive which the subject has yet received. 
Besides editing for the Camden Society the 
entertaining ‘ Diary of John Rous’ (1860) and 
the ‘ Life of William Whittingham ’ in the 
society’s ‘ Miscellany,* voL vi. (1871), she 
brougjht out in 1867 the ‘ Life and Letters of 
Henrietta Maria,’ a volume which was based 
entirely on original research. 

In 1863 Mrs. Everett Green accepted a 
nomination by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Romilly [q. v.] as one of the editors of the 
calendars of state papers, in the publica- 
tion of which as master of the rolls he took 
a warm interest ; and during a period of | 
forty years there was no more devoted and 
no more capable worker than herself asso- 
ciated with this important national under- 
taking. In the course of these years, carrying 
on her labours first in the old state paper 
office overlooking St. James’s Park, and 
afterwards in the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane, she edited forty-one volumes 
ot the Domestic series, viz. (in the order of 
publication) : Calendars of State Papers of 
the Reigns of James I (1857-9, 4 vols.), of 
Charles II (1860-6, vols. i-vii.), and of Eliza- 
beth (1867-72, vols. iii-viii. and xii.), of the 
Commonwealth (1875-85, 13 vols.), of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for the Ad- 
vance of Money (1888, 3 parts), of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee for Compounding 
with Delinquents (1889-92, 5 parts), and of 
State Papers of the Reign of Charles 11 (1893- 
1895, vols. viii-x.) In accordance with the 
gradual development of the system on which 
the calendaring was conducted, the fulness 
of Mrs. Green’s later calendars is much 
greater than that of the earlier ; but through- 
out the work she showed a sure power of dis- 


crimination, an accurate historical knowledge, 
and an unusual familiarity with languages. 

Mrs. Green’s time was so fully occupied 
with her Record Office work that she was 
unable to carry out plans which she had 
formed of a memoir of the eleotress Sophia, 
and of lives of our queens of the house of 
Hanover, for which sue had collected a large 
body of materials. These she generously 
made over a short time before her death to 
less competent hands. She compiled a pedi- 
gree of her family dating from 1225; and 
wrote, likewise ibr private circulation, a 
memoir of her father, besides contributing 
occasionally to the ‘ Athenseum,’ the * Lon- 
don Review,’ the ^Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and other periodicals. She taught herself 
perspective in order to be of assistance to 
her husband, who had been partially disabled 
by an accident from carrying on his pro- 
fessional work; and privately printed for 
the use of her children a reading-book on 
inductive principles. In barmony with her 
early religious training, she tooK a warm 
personal interest in charitable and philan- 
thropic endeavours, and her personality had 
the irresistible charm which belongs to per- 
fect simplicity and single-mindedness. Her 
husband died in 1893. She carried on the 
work of her life to the last, though her health 
had begun to fail for eighteen months before 
her death, which took place in London on 
1 Nov. 1895. 

In 1876 she had experienced the great sor- 
row of losing her only son, a young engineer 
of much promise. She left three dau^iters, 
of whom the eldest (Gertrude) is married to 
Dr. James Gow, now of Nottingham; and 
the second (Evelyn) is a well-known writer 
of fiction. 

[Manuscript notes relating to my Liteniry 
History, 1861, by Mrs. Green, kindly communi- 
cated by Mrs. James Gow; Memoir of the late 
Mrs. Everett Green in the Queen newspaper, 
14 Dec. 1805; personal acquaintance.] 

A. W. W. 

WOOD, SiK MATTHEW (1768-1813), 
municipal and political reformer, born at 
Tiverton, Devonshire, on 2 June 1768, was 
the eldest son of William Wood (1738- 
1809), serge-maker in that town, by his 
wife Catherine Cluse (d. 1798), Matthew, 
who was brought up as a dissenter, was sent 
for a time to Blundell’s free prammar school 
at Tiverton, but was soon obliged to assist 
his father in his business. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to his first cousin, 
Mr. Newton, chemist and druggist, in. Fore 
Street, Exeter, and when nineteen years old 
was traveller for another druggist of that 
city. Early in 1790 he came to London to 
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travel for Messrs. Crawley & Adcock of Bi- 
shopsffate Street, and about two years later 
was admitted as partner in a new firm of drug- 
gists then established in Devonshire Square. 
This connection did not last long, and when 
it was dissolved he set up a similar business 
for himself, at first in Cross Street, Clerken- 
well, and from 1801 to 1804 at Falcon Square, 
lie was also a hop merchant with Colonel 
lOdward Wigan in Southwark, and the firm 
was afterwards known as Wood, Wigan, & 
Wood. He was largely interested in the 
copper mine of Wheal Crennis in Cornwall. 

Some years before 1804 Wood had become 
a freeman of the city of London and a 
member of the whig company of fishmongers. 
In 1802 he was elected to the common 
council for the ward of Cripplegate Without, 
and soon acted as deputy for Sir William 
Staines, the alderman of the ward. On the 
death of Staines in 1807 he succeeded as 
alderman, and in 1809 was appointed sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, being called upon 
in his year of office to perform the uncon- 
genial duty of arresting Sir Francis Burdett. 
lie was lord mayor of London in the 
troublous period of 1815-16, and during his 
mayoralty suppressed a dangerous riot at 
Spa Fields (liOMiLlT, Memoirs^ iii. 265). He 
was consequently re-elected as lord mayor 
for 1816-17, this being the first occasion for 
several hundred years in which a lord mayor 
had been so honoured. During his second 
year of office he rescued three Irishmen who 
liad been mistakenly condenaned to execu- 
tion. For this service he was presented by 
public subscription with a handsome service 
of plate and received the thanks of the cor- 
poration of Dublin. In 1817 he was again 
returned by the livery, but his name was not 
accepted by the aldermen. As a member of 
the corporation he took a leading part in 
many city improvements. He laid the 
fotindation in 1813 of the debtors’ prison in 
Whiteoross Street, and he furthered the con- 
struction of the new London bridge and the 
new post office. His name was long pre- 
served in the social life of the corporation 
through the fact that the city barge, built in 
September 1816, at a cost of 6,000^., was 
called the ^ Maria Wood ’ after his daughter. 

Wood contested the representation of the 
city of London at the general election of 
lBl2, but was defeated, thoug'h he polled 
2373 votes. On the resignation of Aider- 
man Combe he was returned for the city 
while lord mayor, without a contest, on 
10 June 1817, and sat continuously for it 
until his death, thus having a place in ten 
successive parliaments. He was four times 
at the top of the poll, but in 1826, when he 


had made a declaration in favour of catholic 
emancipation, be was at the bottom of the 
list of elected candidates. He was a consis- 
tent radical and a strenuous supporter of all 
the whig ministries. 

Wood was one of the chief friends and 
counsellors of Queen Caroline. He and his 
son, who acted as interpreter, obtained 
evidence in Italy to rebut the accusations 
which had been made against her. When 
the queen left Italy on the death of George II 1 
he met her at Montbarde in Burgundy, ac- 
companied her to England, and at the entry 
into London on 6 June 1820 sat by her side 
in an open landau (Gk33VILLB, Journal^ i. 
28-9). She took up her abode at first in his 
house, No. 77 South Aiidley Street, and he 
was one of the corporation that presented 
her with an address of sympathy on 16 June. 
When she attended at St, Paul’s on 29 Nov. 
to give thanks for the failure of the proceed- 
ings against her, he went with the lord mayor 
to Temple Bar to receive her in state. A 
dull satire 011 Wood by ^ Vicesimiis Blinkin- 
sop,’ said to be Theodore Hook, was published 
in 1820. It was entitled ^ Tentamen, or an 
Essay towards the History of Whittington.’ 

The affairs of the Duke of Kent were ad- 
ministered by Wood as his trustee, and he 
rendered a signal service by making arrange- 
ments for the residence in England of uie 
duke and duchess. By this means Queen 
Victoria was born on lilnglish instead of on 
foreign soil. When she dined with the cor- 
oration of London at the Guildhall on 9 Nov. 
8%S7, the announcement was made by Lord 
John Russell of her intention to confer a 
baronetcy on Alderman Wood. It was the 
first title that she had bestowed, and it was 
understood to have been given through per- 
sonal friendship. By this time Wood had 
come into a considerable fortune. His con- 
duct in aid of Queen Caroline attracted the 
attention of Elizabeth, the maiden sister of 
James Wood, the banker, at Gloucester, and 
led to his subsequent introduction to the 
banker himself. She left him at her death, 
about 1823, a house in Gloucester, and on 
the banker’s death in 1886 the residue of his 
property was shared among hisfour executors, 
Alderman Wood being one. The will was 
disputed but maintained, and Wood received 
over 100,000/., including the estate of 
Hatherley in Gloucestershire. 

Wood died at Matson House, near 
Gloucester, on 26 Sept. 1843, and was buried 
in a vault in Hatherley churchyard. He 
had married, on 5 Nov. 1796, Maria, daughter 
of John Page, surgeon and apothecary of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. She died at Rams- 
gate on 2 July 1848, aged 78. They had 
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issue, witli two daughters, three sons, "viz. : 
Sir John Page Wood (see below), William 
Page Wood, baron Hatherley ftl-'V.], and 
Western Wood (see below). Tne portrait 
of Sir Matthew in his robes as lord mayor, 
which was painted by Lady Bell and en- 
graved by W. Dickinson (20 March 1817), 
is in the Guildhall, and an engraving of it 
is in Welch’s ‘Modem History of London’ 
(p. 144). A second portrait of him in these 
robes was painted by A. W. Devis, engraved 
by Say, and published by Boydell (1 Jan. 
1817) ‘ for the benefit of the three Irishmen 
rescued from an ignominious death by the 
exertions of his Lordship.’ Richard Dighton’s 
print of him is reproduced in Fagan’s ‘ Re- 
form Club,’ p. 19. Another print by T. 
Blood, from a painting by S. Drummond, 
A.B. A., is in the ‘ European Magazine ’ for 
April 1816. Charles Lamb contributed a 
sonnet on Alderman Wood to Thelwall’s 
newspaper, ‘ The Champion.’ 

Sir John PaoeWood (1796-1866), eldest 
son and second baronet, was born at Wood- 
bridge on 25 Aug. 1796. He was educated 
at Winchester College, and ^aduated LL.B. 
in 1821 at Trinity College, Cambridge. Or- 
dained about 1819, he became chaplain and 
private secretary to Queen Caroline. He 
closed her eyes in death and accompanied the 
body to its burial at Brunswick in 1821. 
fie was then made chaplain to the Duke of 
Sussex. Wood was appointed by the cor- 
poration of London in 1824 to the rectory of 
St Peter’s, Comhill, and in 1832 he was in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Crossing in Essex, 
retaining both livings until his death. Wood 
was a strong liberal in politics and a leading 
man in all county matters in Essex, showing 
great courage in committing the ‘ Coggeshall 
gang’ of burglars. He died at Belhus, near 
Romford, on 21 Feb. 1866, and was buried at 
Dressing. He married at Kenwyn, Corn- 
wall, on 16 Feb. 1820, Emma Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Sampson Michell of 
Croft West in that parish, an admiral in the 
Portuguese service. She was born at Lisbon 
on 15 Jan. 1802, and died at Belhus on 
16 Dec. 1879. Lady Wood was the author 
of many novels and an accomplished artist. 
Their issue was five sons and six daughters, 
the youngest son being General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, G.C.B. 

W BSTEBN Wood (1804-1 868), Sir Matthew 
Wood’s third son, was bom on 4 Jan. 1804. 
He was in partnership with his father, the 
firm being then Wood, Field, & Wood, of 
Mark Lane, London, and on his father’s re- 
tirement in 1842 obtained his share. From 
29 July 1861 until his death he was M.P. for 
the city of London.. He died at North Cray 


Place, Kent, on 17 May 1863. He married, 
on 16 June 1829, Sarah Letitia, youngest 
daughter of John Morris of Baker Street, 
London; she died on 24 April 1870. 

[Thornhury and Walford’s Old and New Lon- 
don, i. 413, iii. 309, iv. 344; Q-ent. Mag, 1843 
ii. 641-4, 1848 ii. 221, 1863 i. 810, 1866 i. 456, 
686-7 ; Welch’s Modern History of the City of 
London, pp. 138-87 ; Orridge’s London Citizens, 
pp. 250-1; Nightingale’s Queen Caroline, pp. 
675-616; Memoir of Lord Hatherley, i. 1-73; 
Smith’s Mezzotint Portraits, i. 201.] W, P, C, 

WOOD or WOODS, ROBERT (1622 ?- 
1685), mathematician, born at Pepperharrow, 
near Godaiming in Surrey, in 1621 or 1622, 
was the son of Robert Wood (d, 1661), rector 
of Pepperharrow. He was educated at Eton 
College, and matriculated from New Inn 
Hall on 8 July 1640. Obtaining one of the 
Eton postmasterships at Merton in 1642, he 
graduated B, A. from that college on 18 March 
1646-7, proceeded M.A. on 14 July 1649, 
and was elected a fellow of Lincoln College 
by order of the parliamentary commissioners, 
on 19 Sept. 1650, in the place of Thankful! 
Owen [q. v.], appointed president of St, 
John’s efoUege. After studying physic for 
six years he was licensed to practise by con- 
vocation on 10 April 1666. He went to 
Ireland and became a retainer of Henry 
Cromwell, who despatched him to Scotland 
to ascertain the state of affairs there. On 
his return to England he became one of the 
first fellows of the college founded by Oliver 
Cromwell at Durham on 15 May 1657. He 
was a prominent supporter of the Common- 
wealth, and a frequenter of the Rota Club 
formed by James Harrington (1611-1677) 
[q. v.] On the Restoration he was deprived 
of his fellowship at Lincoln College and re- 
timed to Ireland, where he made great pren 
fessions of loyalty, graduated M.D., and be- 
came chancellor of the diocese of Meath. 
He purchased an estate in Ireland, which 
he afterwards sold in order to buy one at 
Sherwill in Essex. On his return to Eng- 
land he became mathematical master at 
Christ’s Hospital, but after some years he 
resigned the post and paid a third visit to 
Ireland, where he was made a commissioner 
of the revenue, and finally accountant-gene- 
ral. This office he retained until his death, 
at Dublin, on 9 April 1685. He was buried 
in St. Michael’s Church. He married Miss 
Adams, by whom he had three daughters — 
Catherine, Martha, and Frances, 

Wood, who was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 6 April 1681, was the 
author of ‘A New Al-moon-ac for Ever; 
or a Rectified Account of Time,’ London, 
1680, 8 vo; and of another tract, entitled ‘The 
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Times Mended j or a Rectified Account of 
Time by a New Luni-Solar Year ; the true 
way to Number our Bays/ London, 1681, 
Ibl. In the^e treatises, which were dedicated 
to the order of the Garter, and sometimes 
accompanied by a single folio sheet entitled 
* Noyus Annus Luni-solaris,' he proposed to 
rectify the year so that the first day of the 
month should always be within a day of the 
change of the moon, while by a system of 
compensations the length of the year should 
be kept within a week of the period of rota- 
tion round the sun. Wood translated the 
greater part of William Ought red’s * Clavis 
Mathematica ’ into English {Clams Mathe- 
matical 1662, pref.) He published two papers 
in the ^ Philosophical Transactions ’ in 1681. 

[Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of the University, 
ed. Gutch, ii. 688 ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iv. 167-8 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
ii. 90, 121, 193; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714; Manning and Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, 1809, 
ii. 38, iii. App. p. cxix; Morant’s Hist of Essex, 
1768, ii. 66; Register of the Visitors of the 
University of Oxford (Camden Soc.), pp. 176, 
608.] E. I. C. 

WOOD, ROBERT (1717 P-1771), tra- 
veller and politician, was born at Riverstown 
Castle, near Trim, co. Meath, about 1717. 
lie is said to have been educated at Oxford, 
but his name is not in Poster’s ^ Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ According to Horace Walpole, 
he was * originally a travelling tutor and 
an excellent classic scholar,' and he cer- 
tainly when a young man travelled tlirough 
parts of eastern Europe. In May 1742 he 
journeyed in a Venetian vessel from Venice 
to Corfu, and in the same year he passed 
from Mitylene to Scio in the Chatham. On 
6 Feb. 1748 he sailed from Latakia in Syria 
to Damietta in Egypt. 

About 1749 Wood agreed to revisit Greece 
in the company of John Bouverie and James 
Hawkins, both graduates of Oxford, with 
whom he had travelled in France and Italy, 
and they arranged that Borra, an Italian 
artist, should accompany them as * architect 
and draughtsman.’ They passed the wint er of 
1749-60 together at Rome— where Bouverie 
had in many visits acquired an extensive 
knowledge of art and architecture— then 
went to Naples, and in the spring embarked 
in the ship sent to them from London. On 
25 J uly 1760 they anchored under the Sigean 
promontory, and went on shore at the mouth 
of the Scamander, Bouverie died on 8 Sept, 
1760, and was buried at Smyrna (Fostbb, 
Alumni Oxon.)^ hut the expedition subse- 
quently took in ^most of the islands of the 
archipelago, part of Greece in Europe, the 
Asiatic and European coasts of the llelles- 


pont, Propontis, and Bosphorus as far as 
the Black Sea, most of the inland ports of 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and 
Egypt.’ The survivors came to Athens about 
May 1761, and found Revett and Stuart busy 
in studying and making drawings of its anti- 
quities. These artists received much en- 
couragement and assistance, while in that 
city, from Dawkins and Wood, who also gave 
material he^ to the publication of the first 
volume of ‘ The Antiquities of Athens.’ From 
14 to 27 March 1751 Dawkins and Wood 
were at Palmyra, and on 1 April they reached 
Balbec. 

Wood published in 1763 ^The Ruins of 
Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor in the Desart/ 
which was described by Horace Walpole as 
a noble book, with prints finely engraved 
and an admirable dissertation {Letters^ ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 364), French translations 
of it were published in 1763, 1819, and 
1829. In 1767 Wood brought out a corre- 
sponding volume on ‘ The Ruins of Balbec, 
otherwise Heliopolis in Ocelosyria,’ This 
was translated into French (1767), and the 
Abb6 Barth61emy gave an account of both 
works in the ^ J ournal des Savants ’ (after- 
wards included in his ‘ OEuvres Di verses ’). 
‘These beautiful editions of Balbec and 
Palmyra ’ were again eulogised by Horace 
Walpole in the preface to his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting’ as ‘standards of writing.’ A 
new edition of both Palmyra and Balbec 
was issued by Pickering in 1827, in one 
folio volume, priced at six guineas. S. Salome 
of Cheltenham published in 1830 a volume 
of ‘Palmyrene Inscriptions taken from 
Wood’s “ Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec,” 
transcribed into the Ancient Hebrew 
Characters and translated into English.’ 
Louis Francois Cassas, in his ‘ Voyage pLtto- 
resque de la Syrie ’ (1799), pays Wood’s 
‘ Palmyra ’ a high compliment. 

About 1763 Wood accompanied the 
young Duke of Bridgewater as his travel- 
ling companion on the grand tour through 
France and Italy, and during their stay at 
Rome his portrait, now in the Bridgewater 
Gallery, No. 121, was painted by Mengs 
(Gba.y and Mascot, ed. Mitford, pp. 100, 
132, 497), and afterwards engraved by Tom- 
kins in the ‘ Marquis of Stafford’s Collec- 
tion.’ He was elected a member of the 
Society of Dilettanti on 1 May 1768, and 
received from Richard Chandler (1738- 
1810) [q. V.] very handsome praise in the 
‘ Marmora Oxoniensia’ (1763, preface p. v). 
Wood in return recommended Chandler to 
be the leader of the party sent by that 
society to explore ‘ the ancient state of the 
countries ’ in eastern ‘Europe and in Asia 
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Minor, and drew up the instructions under 
which Chandler, Kevett, and Pars acted on 
their mission from June 1764 to September 
1766. He also wrote the * address to the 
reader’ in the first volume of ^ Ionian Anti- 
quities,’ which was. published by the Society 
of Dilettanti in 1769 for Chandler and his 
associates (Chandler, Travels, 1825, vol. i, 
pp. vi-xxiv). 

Wood became under-secretary of state in 
1766, and held office under Pitt and his suc- 
cessors until September 1763. In September 

1767 Gray wrote of him as ^ Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Pitt’s Wood’ (Works, ed. Gosse, ii. 331); 
and Ralph, in his ‘ Case of Authors Stated ’ 
(1762,p. 37), refers to him as ^ distinguish’d 
by Mr. Secretary Pitt, as a writer by accident, 
not profession, and as already secur’d against 
any reverse of fortune by the gratitude and 
generosity of former friends.’ ^ His taste and 
ingenuity,’ says Horace Walpole, recom- 
mended him to Pitt, but their association, 
through Pitt’s haughtiness and Wood’s pride, 
did not last long. Two letters which he 
wrote to Pitt in September 1763 are in the 
^ Chatham Correspondence ’ (ii. 246-62), and 
they were evidently written to re-establish 
friendly relations. Through the influence of 
the Duke of Bridgewater, for whom he acted 
in parliament (Cavendish, Debates, u 600- 
604), Wood sat from the general election 
of March 1761 until his death for the pocket- 
borough of Brackley in Northamptonshire. 
In December 1762 he was busied with the 
preliminaries of the treaty of Paris. He 
visited the dying Carteret upon that occasion, 
when Carteret cited the speech of Sarpedon 
(Iliad, xii. 322-8). It is said by Matthew Ar- 
nold to exhibit ^ the English aristocracy at its 
very height of culture, lofty spirit, and great- 
ness’ (On Translating Jffomer, pp. 16-18 ; cf. 
Wood’s Essay on Homer, 1769, p. ii n.) 

Under a general warrant and the orders 
of Lord Halifax, Wood seized on 30 April 

1768 the papers of John Wilkes. He was 
then Lord Egremont’s secretary, but Weston, 
on whom the duty devolved as Lord Hali- 
fax's assistant, declined the task on account 
of age and infirmity. An action for tres- 
pass was thereupon brought by Wilkes 
against Wood on 6 Dec. 1763, and a verdict 
was obtained for 1,000/. (State Trials, xix. 
1163-76). He afterwards became, through 
Bridgewater’s action, a member of the JBed- 
ford party. ^His general behaviour was 
decent as became his dependent situation, 
but his nature was hot and veering to des-| 
potic ’ (Walpole, George III, ed. Barker, 
i. 280), From 1764 to his death he held 
the office of groom-porter in the royal 
household. From 20 Jan. 1768 he was 


under-secretary to Lord Weymouth in the 
northern department, and on 21 Oct. in the 
same year he followed that peer to tlio 
southern department, remaining under him 
in that position until December 1770. 
Wood managed the entire business of the 
office, was very violent against Wilkes, and 
defended the ministry in the House of 
Commons ‘with heat and sharpness.’ In 
1769 and 1770 he was suspected of stock- 
jobbing and of ^ intriguing, under the belief 
that a war with Spain was unavoidable 
and that Chatham would be called to office 
(lb. iii, 97, 133, 143, iv. 2, 123-4), It was 
suggested^ in December 1769 that Lord 
Gower might be lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
with Wood as his secretary, whereupon the 
Irish gentlemen made many objections ‘ to 
his mean birth and his public and private 
character’ (Hist, MSS, Comm, 8th Hep. 
p. 191). After a ‘ very short indisposition ’ 
he died at his house at Putney on 9 Sept. 
177 1 in his fifty-fifth year. This house was 
that in which Gibbon was born, and Wood 
had purchased it from the elder Gibbon. 

Wood was buried on 16 Sept, in a new vault 
in the west part of the new burial-ground 
near the Upper Richmond Road. A superb 
monument of white marble, with an epitaph 
by Horace Walpole, was erected by his 
widow, Ann Wood, and it commemorates 
the death of their son, Thomas Wood, on 
25 Aug. 1772, in his ninth year. Hi.s 
library was sold in 1772. Besides the work 
by Mengs, a portrait of him by Hamilton was 
engraved by Hall. 

Wood was drawn aside into politics 
before he had time to finish his classical 
labours. His chief object in his eastern 
voyages was to read ‘ the Iliad and Odyssey 
in the countries wliere Achilles fought, 
where Ulysses travelled, and where Homer 
sung.’ He communicated the rough sketch 
of his later work to Dawkins, who died 
very late in 1757 or early in 1768, but 
it was not finished for several years later. 
Seven copies of it were printed in 1767 
with the title ‘A Comparative View of the 
Antient and present State of the Troade, 
To which is prefixed an Essay on the Original 
Genius of Horner.^ But the impression in 
the Grenville Library contains only the 
essay on Homer. An enlarged and anony- 
mous edition of this part came out in 1769 
as ‘An Essay on the Original G-enius of 
Homer,’ and the whole scheme was edited 
by Jacob Bryant in 1775 as ‘ An Essay on 
I the Original Genius and Writings of Homer, 

I with a Comparative View of the Ajucient 
I and present State of the Troade.' This 
‘ contamed views by .Borra of ‘Ancient 
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Troas ’ and of ^ A.ncient Hums near Troy,’ 
and other engravings by Pars. It was pirated 
at Dublin in 1776, and reissued in 1824, 
Wood’s work was translated into Frenck, 
Ciennan, Italian, and Spanish, the French 
version of 1777 being by D6meunier. 
Dlievalier in his * Descriptions of the Plain 
of Troy,’ which was published with notes by 
Professor Andrew Dalzel in 1791 , asserts that 
Wood was ^ quite bewildered in the Troad,' 
and after an examination of Wood’s map 
condemns his account as ^converting the 
whole into a mass of confusion’ (pp. 60, 
76-81). Gibbon, in a note to chapter xvii. of 
the ^ Decline and Fall,’ while borrowing a 
remark from Wood, censures him as ‘ an 
author who in general seems to have dis- 
appointed the expectation of the public as a 
critic and still more as a traveller,’ but this 
is in marked contrast to his reference (in 
chap. li. note) to |the magnificent de- 
scriptions and drawings of Dawkins and 
Wood, who have transported into England 
the ruins of Palmyra and Bualbec.’ The 
lengthened examination of the ‘Essay on 
Homer’ in Thomas Howes’s ‘ Critical Ob- 
servations on Books ’ (i. 1-79) sums up the 
inquiry with the remark that *he in- 
dulged too much to the suggestions of his 
own genius.’ But it interested Goethe in ! 
his younger days and developed his ^ow^ers. ' 

Letters from Wood are printed in Mr. 
Gillespie Smyth’s ‘SirR.M. Keith’ (i. 09-70) 
and the ‘ Mure Papers at Caldwell ’ (Mait- 
land Club, ii. pt, i. pp. 163-4, 179). lie left 
behind him several manuscripts not suffi- 
ciently arranged for publication. Several 
letters from him are among the Newcastle 
manuscripts at the British Museum and in 
lilgerton MS. 2697. 

[Gent. Mag, 1771, p. 428; Nichols’s Lit. 
JVnoedotes, iii. 81-6, 619, viii. 42H~7, 614, ix. 
144-5 ; Lysons’s Environs, i. 420-1 ; Note« and 
(iueries, 9th ser. ii. 137-8; Ballantyne’s Lord 
Carteret, pp. 363-5 ; Hist. Notices of Dilettanti 
8oc. pp. 37-9, 120 ; Gust’s Dilettanti Soc. pp. 
60-110, 260; Chatham Oorresp. i. 432; Gren- 
ville Papers, ii. 137, 262, iii. 94-5; Walpole’s 
George ill, rd. Barker, i. 219, 264, 288-9, iv. 
157, 163, 229 ; Mure Papers at Caldwell, vol.ii. 
pt. i. pp. 191, 239, vol. li. pt. ii. p. 58.1 

W. P. 0. 

WOOD, SEAELES VALENTINE, the 
elder (1798-1880), geologist, was son of John 
Wood, solicitor, of Woodbridge, by his wife 
Mary Anm daughter of Simon Baker of 
Ipswich. Bom on 14 Feb. 1798, and brought 
up in that town, he served from 1811 to 1826 
as an officer in the East India Company’s 
navy. After retiring from that service he 
travelled for a time, then settled down t6 


palaeontological studies at Hasketon, near 
Woodbridge, where he became partner with 
his father in a bank. About 1835, owing to 
a failure of health, he retired from business. 
Change and rest cured him, and then he 
settled in London. Here he joined the Lon- 
don Clay Club, founded by John Scott Bower- 
bank [q. V.], and for a time acted as curator 
of the Geological Society’s museum. In 
1844-6 he lived abroad for his son’s educa- 
tion, and on his return made his home first 
at Staines, and then at Brentford, till he 
went back in 1876 to Suffolk, residing at 
Martlesham, near Woodbridge. 

While still young Wood began to study the 
East- Anglian crag, at a time when fossils 
were much more easily obtained than they 
now are, with the result that during his long 
life he formed a splendid collection. During 
his residence in London he arranged with 
Frederick Edwards, who was hardly less en- 
thusiastic in working the metropolitan dis- 
trict, to describe the fossil mollusca of the 
British tertiary strata; the former under- 
taking the Pliocene, the latter the Eocene. 
Wood, who had already published a ‘ Cata- 
logue of Crag Shells’ iu the ‘Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History,’ 1840-2, had 
made considerable progress when the Palseon- 
tograpliical Society was founded, and its first 
volume, published in 1848, consisted of his 
memoir on the * Crag Univalves ; ’ the * Bi- 
valves’ appearing in parts between 1860 and 
1866. After this he went to the aid of his 
friend, undertaking the ‘ Eocene Bivalves,’ 
which appeared in the society’s volumes 
between 1859 and 1877, but was left incom- 
lete, because the Edwards collection had 
oen acquired by the British Museum, and 
was thus of necessity less accessible to Wood, 
especially at his advanced age. But he 
issued a supplement to the ‘Crag Mollusca ’ 
in the volumes for 1871 and 1873, and a 
second supplement in that for 1879, His 
labours thus completed, he presented his 
unrivalled collection to the British Museum 
of Natural History. 

The above-named work on the ‘Crag 
Mollusca’ fills three large quarto volumes, 
illustrated by numerous plates, and is 
universally recognised as one of the highest 
value ; indeed so great was the demand 
that the Palseontographical Society reprinted 
the first volume. Wood also published about 
ten separate papers on geological subjects. 
Elected F.G.S. in 1889, he received in 1860 
the Wollaston medal, the society’s highest 
distinction, and was a member of various 
other societies, English and foreign. A man 
with wide int-erests in natural history, he 
concontrated himself on one great task, for, as 
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he said, ^ I was born in sight of one crag pit 
and shall probably be buried in. sight of 
another/ He died at Martlesham, after a few 
days’ illness, on 26 Oct. 1880, and was buried 
at Melton. In 1821 he married Elizabeth 
Taylor, only daughter of Thomas Taylor, 
solicitor, of London. His only child, Searles 
Valentine Wood (1830-1884), is separately 
noticed, 

[Obituary notices in Nature, xxiii. 40; 
Athencfcum, 6 Nov. 1880; Quart. Journal Geol. 
Society, 1881, Proceedings, p. 87, see also 1860 
Proceedings, p. xxv ; Geol. Mag. 1880, p, 575 
(duplicate) ; information from Mrs. Searles 
Wood (junior), per P. W. liarmer, esq,] 

T. a. B. 

WOOD, SEARLES VALENTINE, the 
younger (1830-1884), geologist, the only 
child of Searles Valentine Wood (1798-1880) 
[q.v.], was born at Hasketon, near Wood- 
bridge, on 4 Feb. 1830. He was educated at 
"King’s College, London, and in France ; on 
returning to England he studied law, was 
admitted a solicitor in 1861, and practised 
in London. As he had been devoted to geo- 
logy from his earliest years, he took the 
opportunity of his partner’s death in 1866 to 
retire from business, after which he made his 
home with his father, in whose work he was 
constantly a helper. Elected F.G.S. in 1864, 
he published in that year a map of the East 
Anglian drifts. The next six or seven years 
aCter he became free were devoted to a more 
thorough study of those deposits in con- 
junction with F. W. Harmer, Wood taking 
as his especial task the drifts of Suffolk and 
Essex, his friend those of Norfolk. They 
embodied the results in a memoir and map, 
published by the Palreontograpliical Society 
in 1871, as an introduction to the supple- 
ment to the * Crag Mollusca ’ by S, V. Wood, 
senior. The son wrote separately or jointly 
nearly sixty scientific papers. The" earlier 
deal with rather wide geological problems, 
but the majority refer to Pliocene and glacial 
deposits, more especially the latter. As 
this is a controversial subject, Wood’s views 
have not escaped adverse criticism, but they 
always demand respectful consideration as 
founded on most careful and conscientious 
investigation. Indeed he never spared any 
pains to get at the truth, for which alone he 
cared. ^ For instance, in 1871, on finding a 
seam in the mid-glacial sands to be full of 
minute fragments of marine shells, he had 
a quantity of the material sent to Brentford, 
where he then resided. By patiently sifting 
this he obtained about seventy recognisable 
species of mollusca, some of wMch were 
novelties, and these led him to regard the 
deposit as older than a similar one in Lan- 


cashire, previously aupposod to be coutem** 
poraneous. 

About 1876 Wood’s heath began to fail, 
but his mental powers were not affected, and 
he continued to work at and write on his 
favourite studies. His latest task was the 
investigation of the very early Pliocene de- 
posit^ discovered at St. Erlili’s, Cornwall* 
He died at his residence, Beacon Hill House, 
Martlesham, near Woodbvidge, on 14 Dec. 
1884, and was buried near his father at Mel- 
ton. In 1863 he married Elizabeth Gayler, 
hut their union was childless, 

[Obituary notices, Nature, xxxi. 318, Quart. 
Jour. Geol. Soc. 1885, vol. xli. Proc. p. 41, 
Geol. Mag, 1885, p. 138 (with list of scientific 
papers) ; also information from Mrs. Searles 
Wood (widow) and F. W. Hurnior, osq.] 

T. G. B. 

WOOD, SIIAKSPEEE (1827-1880), 
sculptor, born in Manchester on 13 Nov, 
1827, was son of Hamilton Wood of the 
firm of Wood, Rowell, & Oo., smallware 
manufacturers, of Manchester, by his wife 
Sarah Anne, daughter of Charles Bennett of 
Newton Grange. On the break-up of the 
Manchester business the Wood family re- 
moved to London, where the father was conr 
nected with the Wood Carving Company 
until about 1846* Shakspere received a part 
of his education as a sculptor in the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and about 1861 ho 
visited Rome for purposes of further study. 
For some years he worked hard, and exliibited 
five sculptu res at the Royal Academy between 
1868 and 1871. From his first settlement 
in Rome he took a keen interest in the ob- 
jects of art and antiquity in and around the 
ancient city, and as years went on these sub- 
jects engrossed more and more of his time and 
attention. He delivered lectures to English 
visitors, and gave them the benefit of his 
copious knowledge. 

He contributed to the * Times,’ at first as 
an occasional correspondent, and afterwards 
as its accredited representative. He was 
singularly successful in winning the confi- 
dence not only of the papal governmentbnt, 
even after the establishment of the kingdom 
of Italy, both of the Vatican and the Quirinal. 
He died in Rome in February 1886, leaving 
a widow and children. Wood’s statues, 
■Evangeline and Gabriel, were lent for e.x- 
hibition in Manchester a few years ago by 
George Clay. 

Wood published: 1. *The Vatican Mu- 
seum of Sculpture ; a Lof^ture delivered 
before the British Archfeological Society of 
Rome on the 19th of March, 1869,’ Rome, 
1869, 8vo. % ‘ The Capitoline Museum of 
Sculpture: a Catalogue,’ Rome, 1872, 8 vo. 
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3. ‘The Kew Curiosum Urbie: a Guide to 
Ancient and Modern Kome/ London, 1876, 
8vo. 

His brother, Marshail Wood (d. 1882), 
sculptor, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
between 1854 and 1875 twenty-four works, 
and two at the British Institute. At the 
academy in 1854 he showed a medallion of 
Robert Browning and a bust of Miss Helen 
Grey. In 1864 he was represented at the 
academy by portrait-busts in mai’blo of the 
Ihince of Wales and the Princess of Wales, 
and other marble busts. He designed statues 
of the queen for Melbourne, Sydney, Mont- 
real, Calcutta, and Ottawa, Tliere is also 
a statue of lifU'oic size in bronze of Richard 
(k)bden in St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, but 
neither as a portrait nor as a work of art can 
it be considered satisfactory. There is a re- 
j)lica of this stat ue in Hampstead Road, 
Jvondon, He died in London in August 
1882. 

I Atbenfieum, (5 Ft-b. 188(1, p. 208 ; Manchester 
City News, 7 Keb. 1885, 18 Feb. 1886, 20 Feb. 
1880; Royal At*ad«my CatalogueH ; Graves’s 
Cat. of Artists ; Times, 11 Feb. 188G.] 

A. K 

WOOD, THOMAS (1061-1722), lawyer, 
born on 20 Sept. 1061 at Oxford, in the 
parish of Stu John Baptist, was the oldest 
son of Robert Wood (1630-1686) of Oxford 
city, by his wife M ary (l(j;38 -17 18), daughter 
of Thomas Drope {d, 1644), vicar of Oumnor 
in Berkshire, and nietje of Francis Drone 
rq. V.] Anthony Wood [q.v.] was hia uncle, 
lie became a scholar of Winchester College 
in 1675, and matriculated from St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, on 7 June 1678. On 24 Aug. 
1676 he was elected a fellow of New College, 
wheimehe graduated B.O.L. on 6 April 1687 
tmd D.O.L. in 1703. Wood was a zealous 
champion of his uncle, Anthony Wood, as 
whose proctor he' acted in 1692 and 1693 in 
the suit instituted against him for libelling 
the 6rst Earl of Clarendon. In 1693 he 
replied anonymously to some criticisms of 
Burnet in ‘A Vindication of the Historio- 
grapher of the University of Oxford and his 
Works from the Reproaches of the Bishop 
of Salisbury^ (London, 4to); and in 1697 
he published, also anonymously, ‘An Appen- 
dix to the Life of Seth Ward’ (London, 
8vo), in which he severely attacked both 
Ward and Walter Pope [q.v.l on account of 
some liberties that he considered Pope had 
taken with Anthony Wood. He was called 
to the bar by the society of Gray’s Inn ea: 

C mtia on 31 May 1692, at the instance of 
is kinsman, Lord-chief-justice Sir John 
Holt [q. V.] Wood acquired considerable 
fame as a lawyer by his writings, in spite of 


the assertion of Thomas Ileame (1678- 
1736) [q. V.] that ‘ those who are the best 
judges^ were ‘ of opinion that he is but as 
Were a dabbler’ (H earns, Collections, ii. 
121), His greatest work is hia ‘Institute 
of the Laws of England ; or the Laws of 
England in their Natural Order, according 
to Common Use’ (London, 1720, 2 vols. 
8vo), a treatise founded on the ‘Discourse’ 
of Sir Henry Finch [q. v.l It attained its 
tenth edition in 1 772 (London, folio), and re- 
mained the leading work on English law 
until superseded by Blackstone’s ‘ Commen- 
taries ’ in 1769. An introductory treatise 
entitled ‘Some Thoughts concerning the 
Study of the Laws of England in the two 
Universities,’ which first appeared in 1708 
(London, 4to), and was republished in 1727, 
was after 1730 published with the subse- 
quent editions of Wood’s ‘ Institute.’ 

In middle life Wood abandoned the pro- 
fession though not the study of law, took 
orders, and on 17 March 1704 was presented 
to the rectory of Hardwick in Buckingham- 
shire, retaining the benefice until his death, 
which took place at Hardwick on 12 July 
1722. In 1705 he married Jane Baker or 
Barker (IIkarne, Collections, i. 48, 193, 
ii. 193). There is a portrait of him in the 
warden’s lodgings at New College. An 
engraving by Michael Van der Gucht is pre- 
li.xed to the edition of his ‘ Institute of the 
Laws of England ’ published in 1724. 

Besides the works mentioned. Wood was 
the author of: 1. * A Dialogue between Mr. 
Prejudice, a dissenting Country Gentleman, 
and Mr. Reason, a Student in the University: 
being a short Vindication of the University 
from Popery, and an Answer to some Objec- 
tions concerning the D[ukel of YForkl’ Lon- 
don, 1682, 4to. 2, ‘The Dissenting Casuist, 
or the second part of a Dialogue between 
Prejudice and Reason,’ London, 1682, 4to. 
3. ‘ Juvenalis Kedivivus ; or the First Satyr 
of Juvenal taught to speak Plain English : 
a Poem,’ London, 1683, 4to. 3. ‘A Pin- 
daric Ode upon the Death of Charles II,’ 
Oxford, 1685, fob j dedicated to James Bertie, 
earl of Abingdon. 4. ‘ Anglise Notitise sive 
pruesens Status Anglise sucemete enucleatus,’ 
Oxford, 1686, 12mo; an abridged transla- 
tion of ‘ The Present State of England,’ by 
Edward Ohamberlayne [q. v.j 5, ‘ A New 
Institute of the Imperial or Civil Law,’ Lon- 
don, 3704, 8vo ; 4th edit, with No. 6, Lon- 
don, 1730, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Treatise on the First 
Principles of Law in General : out of French,’ 
London, 1705, 8vo ; new edit. London, 1708, 
8vo. With Francis Willis he published 
^Anacreon done into English’ (Oxford, 
1683, 8vo), completing the labours of John 
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Oldham (1653-10.^3) [q. v.] and Abraham ' 
Cowley [q. v.], by tran^athig the odes which 
they had not already rendered into English. 
Commendatory verses by Wood were pre- 
fixed to White Kennett’s ‘ Morias Encomium* 
(1683) and to Oldham’s Uiemains * (1684). 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol. i. pp. 
Ixxxvi, cxxxix, vol. iv. cols. 121, 557-8 ; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 401; Wood’s Hist, 
and Autiq. of the Colleges, ed. G-uteh, p. 349 ; 
Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.), passim; 
Wood’s Life and Times (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 
461, iii. 506, iv. 1-44; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, 1888, 
p.200; A Hi tone’s Diet, of English Lit.; Nichols’s 
3-iit. Anecdotes, i. 49-51; jjSfichols’s Lit. Illus- 
trations, iv. 117; Foster’s Reg. of Admissions 
to Gray’s Inn, p. 343 ; Lipscomb’s Hist, of 
Buckinghamshire, iii. 365-6 ; Halkett and 
Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit.] 

E. I. C. 

WOOD, Sir WILLIAM (1609-1691), 
toxophilite, bom in 1609, was for many 
vears marshal of the Finsbury archers, who 
held their meetings in Finsbury Fields. He 
was probably knighted by Charles II for his 
skill in the use of the bow. In 1676 his 
society or regiment purchased a badge or 
shield to be worn by their marshal, and the 
decoration, known as the ^Catherine of Bra- 
ganza Shield,* passed to successive marshals 
till 1786, when the office was abolished. 
Subsequently each succeeding captain of the 
Easter target held it till it passed into the 
hands of the Royal Toxophilite Society on 
its formation in 1781. This society also ab- 
sorbed the few remaining Finsbury archers. 

Wood died on 4 Sept. 1691, and was 
buried at St. James’s, Clerkenwell, on 
10 Sept, with archer’s honours, three flights 
of whistling arrows being discharged over 
his grave by the regiment. A stone, with 
epitaph in verse (given in Stow’s * Survey of 
London and Westminster,’ ed. Strype, iv. 
67), was placed on the outside of the south 
■wall of the church of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, which on the rebuilding in 1791 was 
removed to the interior at the expense of the 
Royal Toxophilite Society. 

Two portraits of W^ood are in the posses- 
sion of this society. They were originally 
decorations of the inner sides of the doors 
of a case made for the preservation of the 
Cathetine of Br^anza shield. One was en- 
graved and published in 1793 (cf. Biographi- 
cal Mirrour^ London, 1793). 

Wood was the author of a work on 
archery, entitled * The Bowman’s Glory, or 
Archery revived ’ (London, 1682, 1691). It 
was dedicated to Charles 11. The second 
part, entitled Remembrance of the 


Worthy Show and Shooting of the Duke of 
Shoreditch,’ was I'eprintecl at the cud of 
Roberts’s ‘English Bowman’ (London, 
1801). In some copies of Wood’s book a 
portrait was subsequently inserted^ by book- 
sellers. Kone appeared in the original issue. 

[Longman andWalroud’s Archory( Badminton 
Library), pp. 184-9, 651-2; Jrlansard’H Book of 
Archery, pp, 279-82; X^ink’s Hist, of Clorkon- 
well, p. 63; Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 116; Regi- 
sters of 8t. James’s, Clerkenwoll (Harl. Boo. 
Publ.), xix. 148 ; Roberts’s English Bowman, 
p. xlii; Granger's Hist, of England, iv. 103; 
Bromle.y’s Oat. of Engraved Portraits, pp. 192, 
468; Guildhall M8. 193; Adil. MS. 28801 
(Brit, Mus.) ; information from Col, Walronil.l 

B. X^ 

WOOD, WILLIAM (1671-1730), iron- 
master, of Wolverhampton, born on 31 July 
1671, is stated to have owned largo copper 
and iron works in the west of England, and 
to have had a lease of mines upon crown 
properties in thirty-nine counties of Eng- 
and and Wales, He was also one of the 
first founders in England seriously to endea- 
vour to manufacture iron with pit coal 
His industry was x>ro8perous, and from 1692 
to 1713 he resided at the Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton. 

In a letter dated Kensington, 16 June 
1722, George I commanded that an inden- 
ture should be prepared between the king 
and 'William AVood, by which Wood was 
to have the sole privilege and license for four- 
teen years to coin halfpence and farthings 
to be uttered and disposed of in Ireland and 
not elsewhere. It. was provided that the 
quantity coined during the fourteen years 
should not exceed 360 tons of copper (or in 
value 100,800/.), the said coins to he of good, 
pure, and merchantable copper, and appro, vi- 
mately of equal weight and size, ixi order 
that they might pass as current money. 
Wood consented to pay the king’s clerk or 
comptroller of the coinage 200/. yearly, 
and 100/. per annum into the king’s ex- 
chequer. The patent was passed by the 
commons on 22 July without any reference 
having been made either to the Irish privy 
council or to the lord lieutenant. It was 
subsequently revealed that the patent had 
been put up to auction by the king’s foreign, 
mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, and had 
been secured by ’Wood for a cash payment 
of 10,000/., in addition to douceurs to the 
entourage of the duchess. The minting 
was commenced in January 1722-3, or per- 
haps before that date, in Phoenix Street, 
Seven Dials {Frcekolden' Journal^ 23 Jan. 
1723), the coinage being conveyed thence 
1 to Bristol and stored there, preparatory to 
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being shipped to various Irish ports (cf. 
8BYi‘k, Memoirs of Jiristol^ ii. 75), Seven- 
teen thousand pomtds’ wovtli of coin was 
thus uttered duriiig 1722-8. It was better 
coin than had been mitited by former pa- 
tentees under Charles II and William and 
ISlary, and a small currency was greatly 
in demand throughout Ireland. On the 
other hand, the amount ordered to be 
coined was greatly in excess of what was 
needed. Though the workmanship was good, 
the quality of the coin was poor (8CV/. being 
coined out of the same amount of copper 
as 28<f, in England), and the measure in- 
volved a tax upon the country of between 
six and seven thousand pounds a year. The 
c/irciimstances under which the patent had 
been granted wi're held by a sect ion of popu- 
lar opinion in Dublin to be dishonouring 
to the nation, and a groat clamour was 
raisi^d, in response to which the Irish 
House of Commons on 18 Sept. 1728 re- 
solved in committee that the patent was a 
source of diiuge.r to the country, and that 
t vVootl was guilty of a most notorious 
fraud in his coining.* Wood published an 
injudicious reply in the U^'lying Dost * on 
8* Oct, 1728, and Hubsequently fanned 
the popular indignation hy the foolish 
boast that with Walpole*s help ho would 
cram the brass down the throats of the 
Irish, whether they liked it or not. The 
appearance in A]yril 1724 of the first of 
Swift’s twopenny tracts, called * The 
DrapieEs Letters,’ was the signal for a storm 
of satire and recrimination directed nomi- 
nally against William Wood. The govern- 
ment of Walpole, after a brief attempt at 
temporising, gave way before the feeling 
aroused, aiid Wood’s patent was surrendered 
in August 1725. A similar fate awaited the 
patent which Wood had obtained in 1722 
to strike halfpence, ponce, and twopences 
for the English colonies in America, The 
coins under this patent, made of composition 
culled < Wood’s metal ’ or * Bath metal,’ and 
known as the Rosa Americana coinage, only 
bear the dates 1722 and 1728, Tluyae coins, 
good sets of which now realise 3/., were ori- 

f inally minted at the French Change in Hogg 
^ane, Seven Dials, By way of compensation 
for the loss of his patents Wood was granted 
a pension of 3,000/, a year for eight years. 
He enjoyed this for three years only, dying in 
London on 2 Aug. 1780 {Hist Reg, Chi’on. 
Diary, p. 58). He married Mary (Molyneux) 
of Witton Hall, Staffordshire, On 22 Aug. 
1724 John and Daniel Molyneux of Meath 
Street and Essex Street, Dublin, ironmongers, 
found it expedient to make a public decla- 
ration to the effect that they were in no 
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way concerned with William Wood or his 
patent (Swiot, Works, ed. Scott, yi. 427 w.) 

Half a dozen prose squibs against Wood 
and twice as many in verse are included in 
Scott’s edition of Swift (vols, vii. and xii.) 
Some of the latter, such as ‘ A Full and 
True Account of the Solemn Procession to 
the Gallows and the Execution of William 
Wood, Esquire and IIai*dware. Man,’ or 
* Wood: the Insect,’ or *A Serious Poem 
upon William Wood, l^razier, Tinker, 
Hardware Man, Coitun*, Counterfeiter, 
Founder, and Esquire,’ may possibly have 
been written by Swift. A few echoes of 
the pamphlet-war were heard in England, 
the parliamentary Jacobite party being re- 
sponsible for ^ Tyburns Courteous Invitation 
»to W, Wood,’ 1725, and one or two squibs 
upon Lady Kendal’s connection with the 
alfair. An engraving called * Wood’s 
Half-pence,’ printed at Dublin m J724, x'o- 
preaeuts a cart laden with coins in sacks, 
and drugged hy a group of devils, who are 
laslied by mini armed with whips. ^ Tied 
to the tail of the cur is I’ovcrty weeping. 

Wood’s coinage is figured in Kudiiig’s 
‘Annals of the Coinage,’ and in Simon’s 
‘ Kssays on Irish Coins,’ 1810, plate vii. 
Tliere are two varieties of ^ the halfpenny : 
on some dated 1722 llibornia holds the harp 
with both hands j on others of 1722-4 she 
rests her left arm upon the harp. The far- 
things resemble the second variety. 

[Mason’s Hist, of St, Patrick’s, Dublin, pp. 330 
sq.; Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins, 1810, pp, 70 
«q.; Ending’s Annals of the Coinage, ii, 88 sq, ; 
Thorburn’s Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ed. Grueber, 1898, pp. 225, 244 j Crosby’s Early 
Coins of Amerii'a, 1875, pp, 145-68 ; Timmins^s 
Industrial Hist of Birmingham, p. 240; Ander- 
son’s Commerce, iii. 124 ; Hist. Reg. 1 724, pp, 182, 
248 sq. ; A Defence of the Conduct of the Irish 
People, 1724; Ooxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpole, 
chap, xxvi.; Boulter’s Letters, i. 4, 11; The 
Drepier Demolished, 1724 ; Letters of Swift, ed. 
a Birkberk Hill, 1899; Oraik’s Life of Swiit, 
pp. 842, 584; Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 285 ; 
i^ecky’s Hist, ii, 425 ; Mahon’s Hist, of England 
in the Eighteenth Century ; Hotes and Queries, 
5th ser, iv. 47, 6th ser. xii. 8 ; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London, iii, 82; Cat, of Satiricnl 
Prints in the Brit. Mus. (voL i. No. 1749) ; Brit, 
Mus. Cat,] T. S, 

WOOD, WILLIAM (1745-1808), bota- 
nist and nonconformist minister, son of 
Benjamin Wood, a member of the Christian 
Society at Northampton, was bom on 29 May 
1746 (O.S,) at Oollmgtree, near Northam^ 
ton, He was educated under Stephen Ada- 
ington [q.v.l at Market Harborough, going 
thence at the age of sixteen to David Jen- 
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nings’s academy in London to be trained for 
tlie ministry [see Jennings, Davie]. ^ After 
ordination he began bis public services at 
Debenham, SuffoUi, on 6 July 1766. The 
remainder of that year and part of the next 
he spent near London, but in September he 
settled at Stamford, Lincolnshire. He re- 
moved thence to Ipswich inHovember 1770, 
where he remained till the close of 1772. 
On 30 May 1773 he succeeded Joseph Priest- 
ley [q.v.] at the Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, an 
appointment which he retained till his deat h. 
In 1786 he began a series of lectures for 
the young, which, delivered once a fortnight, | 
lasted for several years. These embraced a 
wide range of subjects; but he had paid 
much attention to natural history, especially 
botany, and became a fellow of the Linnean 
Society of London in 1791. He contributed 
the botanical articles to Abraham^ Rees’s 
* Cyclopsedia ’ from B to 0, and articles to 
James Sowerby’s ‘English Botany’ (Nos. 
67-775), as weU as to the second edition of 
‘William Withering’s ‘Botanical Arrange- 
ment of the Vegetables in Great Britain,’ 
while he furnished some articles on natural 
history to the * Annual Review,’ and a short 
account of Leeds to Aikin’s ‘ History of Man- 
chejsiter.’ He died at Leeds on 1 April 1808. 
He married, in 1780, Louisa Ann, second 
daughter of George Oates of Low Hall, near 
Leeds, by whom he had four children. 

In addition to some published sermons he 
was author of : 1. ‘ An Abridgment of Br. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns ’ (written with 
B. Carpenter), [1780?], 8vo. 2, ‘A brief 
Enquiry concerning the Dignity of the Ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper,’ Leeds, 1790, 
8vo. 3. ‘Forms of Prayer’ (for his congre- 
gation at Leeds), Leeds, 1801, 12mo. 

[Memoirs by C. Wellbeloved, 1809 (with a 
silhouette); J^es’a Cyclopaedia, vol. xxxviii. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1808, i, 372, ii. 945; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] B. B. W. 

WOOD, WILLIAM (1774-1857), zoolo- 
gist and siugeon, was born in Kendal in 
1774, and e'ducated for the medical profes- 
sion at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital under 
John Ahemethy [(j. v.j He began practice 
as a surgeon at Wingham, near Canterbury. 
Turning his attention early to natuml his- 
tory, he became a fellow * of the Linnean 
Society of London in 1798, and in 1801 con- 
tributed a paper ‘On the Hinges of British 
Bivalve Shells ’ to the ‘Transactions’ of that 
society. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London in 1812. About 
1801 he removed to London, where he prac- 
tised till 1815, when he entered into business 
as a bookseller in the Strand, dealing chiefly 


in works on natural history. He quitted 
business in 1840 and went to reside at 
Ruislip, Middlesex, where he died on 26 May 
1857, leaving a son (28 May according to 
Gent, Mag, 1857, ii. 101). 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Zoography ; or the 
Beauties of Nature displayed in select 
Descriptions from the Animal and V egetabb^, 
with additions from the Mineral Kingdom 
. . . with plates ... by W. Daniell,’ London, 
1807-11,3 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘General Oou- 
chology,’ vol. i., London, 1815, 8vo ; reissued 
with a new title-page, 1835. 8. ‘ Indo.x 

Testaceologicus,’ London, 1818, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 
with supplement and list of plates, 1828-9; 
new ed. revised by Sylvanus Ilanley [1856-J 
1866. 4. ‘Illustrations of the Linnean 

Genera of Insects,' London, 1821, 2 voLh. 
12mo. 5. ‘ Catalogue ... of the best Works 
on Natural Hiatorv,’ London, 1824, 8vo; 
new ed. 1832. 0. ‘ IfossiliaHantoniensia [by^ 
D. Solander] . . . Reprinted with a list of 
the figures ... by W. Wood,’ London, 1829, 
4to. 7. ‘A complete Illustration of the 
British Freshwater Fishes,’ 8 Nos., London 
[1840 ?], 8vo and 4to. 8. ‘ Index Entomolo- 
gicus,’ London, [1838-^1839, 8vo; now^ ed. 
with supplement by John Obadiah West- 
wood [q. V.], London, 1854, 8vo. 

He edited Bulfon’s ‘Natural History,’ 
with a life of the author, London and York, 
1812, 20 vols. 8vo. He also drew the figures 
for Hanley’s ‘Illustrated . . . Catalogue of 
recent Bivalve Shells’ (1842), and heljiod 
to illustrate Charles Thorpe’s ‘British Marine 
Conchology’ (1844). 

[Proc. Linn. Soc. 1867-8, p. xl ; Brit. Hus. 

Cat. ; Nat. Hist. Mus. Cat.] B. B, W. 

WOOD, WILLIAM PAGE, Baron 
Hatiierlbv (1801-1881), lord chancellor, 
the second son and fourth child of J8ir 
Matthew Wood [q. v.], was horn at his 
father’s house in Falcon Square, London, 
on 29 Nov. 1801. Most of his early years 
were spent at the house of his gi’andmother 
(^Mrs. Page) at Woodbrldge in Suffolk, where 
for a time he attended the free school. From 
1809 to 1812 he was at Dr. Lindsay’s school 
at Bow in Essex, and in September 1812 ho 
entered at Winchester. He was not on the 
foundation. He remained there till May 1818, 
when, in conseq uence of his joining in a ‘ bar- 
ring out/ which the school authorities digni- 
fied by summoning the military to their assis- 
tance, he was compelled to leave in company 
with the other senior prefects. He then spent 
two years at Geneva, where he was placed 
in charge of Duvillard, professor of belles- 
lettres^ and attended the university lectures. 
Through his father he was acquainted with 
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numbers of men of omineneeof tliowkig and 
radical parties, and in 1817 had seen in Paris 
many ot the chief liberal politicians. IIo had 
already read much, and at Geneva he acquired 
a j(oo(i conversational knowledge of French 
and Italian and went into university society. 
In 1820 he returned to England in the train 
of Ciuoon Caroline, whose cause was vigo- 
rously championed by his father at the time, 
and afterwards spent the summer months in 
Italy with Chevalier Vassolli, collecting evi- 
dence for the queen ’'s case. When he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October, he 
was accordingly much more cultivated and 
much better informed than most under- 
graduates of his years, but Jiis college career 
was hampered % ill-health. In 1821 he 
won the second college declamation prize 
with an essay in favour of the llevolution 
of 1688,^ and in 1822 was elected to a 
scholarship ; but he came out only twenty- 
fourth wrangler in January 1824, and had 
to retire from the final classical examination 
altog(^thor. In October of that year he was 
elected to a iellowsbip, though his election 
was nearly vetcxKl by dissimtients who 
supposed him to hold his father’s radical 
opinions, and remembered Ms prize essay of 
1821. 

From the time when, asshorilf of London, 
his father had taken him to the Old Bailey 
sessions, his ambition had turned towards a 
legal career. In Trinity term 1824 he 
entered Lincoln's Inn, proposed and seconded 
by Brougham and Denman, and he read law 
in the chamber of Houpell, The winter of 
1825 he spent with pupils in the south of 
Tlurope, amh after studying conveyancing 
under John Tyrrell in 1826, he was called to 
the bar on 27 Nov. 1827, and started practice 
at S Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. lie soon 
obtained business, and his first speech in 
court was delivered before the Ilouse of 
Lords in Westmeath v. Westmeath. He 
was much employed in railway work before 
parliamentary committees from 1828 to 
1841, as well as in the chancery courts, and 
it was out of one of his cases that the 
<dause since known as the ^Wharnclifie 
clause’ originated, In 1841 he gave up 
parliamentary work, and was rewarded by a 
very large and immediate increase in his 
chancery practice. lie became a queen’s 
counsel in February 1845. 

By this time his pecuniary position and 
prospects were excellent, His father had 
inherited a large fortune, and his own savings 
from proftissional earnings were enough to 
make him independent of practice. As early 
as 1829 he was earning 1,000/, a year, and 
had become engaged to Charlotte, daughter 




of Major Edward JMoor [q. v.]; they were 
married on 5 Jan. 1830, and lived in Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, till 1844. As a queen’s 
counsel^ prospects opened to Wood, which 
made him adhere to his profession, and he 
attached himself to the court of Vice-chan- 
cellor Sir James Wigram [q. v.] He was a 
strong higb-churcliman and an advanced 
liberal, and, entering parliament for Oxford 
in 1847, spoke principally on ecclesiastical 
topics, such as church rates, the ecclesias- 
tical commission, the deceased wife’s sister 
bill, and the admission of Jews to parlia- 
ment. In 1850 he obtained a committee 
on the oaths question, of which he was 
chairman ; and it was he who moved that 
Baron Rothschild be permitted to take his 
seat in July 1850 [see Rotiisohild, Lionel 
Nathan dm]. He also spoke and voted in 
favour of the ballot and household sufirage 
and against the game laws. In May 1849 
he accepted from Lord Campbell, chancellor 
of the duchy, the vice chancellorship of the 
county palatine of Lancaster, then a sinecure 
worth pOO/. a year, but only on condition 
that his court should bo reformed and be 
made an actual working tribunal. An act 
was accordingly passed for this purpose, and 
ho held the otiice for two years. In 1851 
he was a member of the commission on the 
court of chancery, and prepared several bills 
for the purpose of improving chancery pro- 
cedure, which ultimately were passed. In 
the same year he was appointed solicitor- 
general in Lord John Russell’s administration 
and was knighted. A vice-chancellorship 
was oflfered to him shortly afterwards, which 
he was inclined to accept, as the strain of 
ofiice, particularly during the passing of the 
ecclesiastical titles bill, which he heartily 
supported, told heavily upon his health ; but 
at Lord John Rubsell’s request he refused the 
offer and held on. The ministry went out 
in February 1852, but in December, when 
forming his administration, Lord Aberdeen 
ottered Wood the solicitor-generalship again, 
or the vice-chancellorship vacated by Sir 
George James Turner [q. v.], who was made 
lord justice in succession to the newly ap- 

S ' 3d lord chancellor Robert Monsey 
, first baron Oranworth [q. v.] The latter 
was accepted, and Wood was sworn in before 
the commencement of Hilary term 1 868. For 
the next fifteen years he was an active chan- 
cery judge. His practice, only once departed 
from, was to deliver oral judgments only, 
and, thus delivered, they were occasionally 
ill-arranged and fragmentary. On this habit 
Lord Campbell, when lord chancellor, chose 
to animadvert severely in December 1860 in 
his judgment in Burch i;. Bright on appeal 
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from Wood; but ou 22 Dec. the other vice- the parish of St. Margarot’a^ WcHtminster, ia 
chancellors and the master of the rolls united which he lived. His portrait, by George Uicli- 
in a letter to Lord Campbell protesting mond, is in the National Portrait (■Jallerv, and 
against this mode of indirectly lecturing a another is in Fishmongers*! I all. Ilo published 
judge of the court of chancery, which ob- several religious and ec(doRiaBticul works, a 
tained him amends from the chancellor. In lecture called * Truth and its Countevieits/ 
addition to his judicial work Wood was eon- 1857, a controversial treatise on * Marriage 
stantly engaged in commissions on various with a Deceased Wile’s Sister,’ 1882, and a 
legal and ecclesiastical topics, on cathedrals, series of excerpts from tlu^ Bible cnlhul ‘ The 
divorce, legal education, consolidation of Continuity or Scripture/ 1807, which ran 
statute law, and on the university of Cam- through several editioiis. 
bridge commission. He was also one of the fstephen’s Memoir of Lord irathorley, 1882 i 
arbitrators m the dispute between the queen 12 July 1881; St. James's Magasiiie, 

and the king of Hanover with regard to the ser. iv. 763,] J. A* 11. 

Hanover crown jewels. He became a lord 

justice of appeal in February 1868, and in WOODALL, JOHN (1556 P-»l 6*1*1), sur*** 
the following December was appointed lord geon, born about 1556, was son of llichard 
chancellor in the first Gladstone administra- Woodall of "Warwick and his wife Mary, 
tion. His selection was somewhat unex- daughter of Peirse Ithell of North Wales, 
pected, but in fact, at a juncture when the He began life as a military surgeon in Lord 
disestablishment of the Irish church was in Willoughby’s regiment in 1591 fsoe BiiltTtH, 
preparation, Wood’s two great characteristics, Phreghiinb], and afterwards lived abroatl 
sound legal learning and earnest churchman- at Stoad in Germany, and, knowing (‘German 
ship, fitted him eminently for a place which well, acted as interpreter to an embassy 
RoundellPalmerfeltthat he could not accept sent thither by Queen Klizabeth* Hero- 
owing to his disapproval of the measure. He mained eight years in Germany, travelling 
was then created Baron Hatherley of Hatlier- also in France and in Poland, where ho 
ley in the county of Gloucester. During his practised the cure of tlie plague. In 1599 
tenure of this office he took an effective part he was admitted to the llarber-Surgeons 
in the Irish church debates, though he was Company in London, of which he became a 
not a finished or attractive speaker. He warden in 1627 and master in 1633. He also 
passed the Bankruptcy Act of 1869— a mea- spent some time in Holland, where he lodgeil 
sure chiefly defective by reason of the en- with a Dutchman who lived by making 
couragement it gave to expense in bankruptcy counterfeit mithridate and Venice treacle, of 
proceedings and the insufficiency of its safe- which the former only contained nine simples 
guards against the dissipation of assets — and instead of the seventy-five of the genuine 
the Judicial Copamittee Act of 1871. He composition, while the treacle was made to 
did not pass his judicature bill. The failure seem V enetian by ingeniously marked pewter 
of his eyesight led to his resignation in 1872, boxes. On his return he lived in Wood 
and he died at 31 George Street, Westminster, Street, London, and yrorked hard with his 
on lOJuly 1881, and was buried in the church- cure in the plague of 1603. He was sent 
yard of Great Bealings, Suffolk, five days early in James f s reign to Poland on public 
later. His wife died on 19 Nov. 1898. They business. He was elected surgeon to St. 
had no children, and the peerage became ex- Bartholomew’s Hospital on 19 Jan. 1610, on 
tinct on Hatherley’s death. the resignation of Bichard Mapes, and held 

As a lawyer Hatherley was learned, sound, office till his own death. In 1^2, on the fbr** 
and industrious; he was a pod and efficient mation of theEast India Company mtoajoint- 
judge, and distinguished above most of his stock business, Woodall was appointed its 
colleagues. His decisions were rarely ap- first surgeon-general, and continued in office 
peaM from, and reversed more rarely still, for nearly thirty years. He at once drew up 
Outside the law he had many activities and regulations for their surgeons, and exact lists 
interests. When a young man he translated of instruments and remedies for their chests, 
the ^ Novum Organum’ for Basil Montagu’s and in 1617 published, chiefly for their use 
edition of ‘Bacon,’ and through Montagu he- and that of surgeons in the king’s service, 
came intimate with Coleridp. Carlyle, and ‘ The Surgioa’s Mate, or a Treatise discover- 
Irving; with his school-firiend Dean Hook he ing faithMly the due contents of the Sur- 
was intimate all his life. He was deeply pious gion’s Chest.’ On 26 March 1617-18 his 
and active in good works. From 1834 on- salary was ‘increased to SOi. a year’ (Cal. 
wards Im was a member of the committee of StaU Papers, East Indies, 1617-k, p. l41L 
the National Society, and from 1836 to 1877 In 1624 he was accused of employ W un- 
he was a constant Sunday-school teacher in skilful surgeons (ib. 1622-4, p. 418)t 
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Woodall was also interested in tlieYirginia 
Company, to wliicli lie subscribed 371, 10^., 
but is said not to have paid it. In the dis- 
putes between the party of Sir Edwin Sandys 
[q, v,] and that of Sir Thomas Smith (1668 P- 
lC25) [q. vO> Woodall sided with Smith, 
whose surgeon he was. On 18 July 1620 he 
was suspended from the court of the com- 
pany pending an inquiry into his ^ foule as- 
percion uppon Sir Edwin Sandys.’ On 20 Oct, 
1623 he voted for the surrender of the com- 
pany’s charters to the crown. He had. been 
very active in promoting the exportation of 
cattle to Virginia to supply the colonists 
with milk, and disputes about his cattle 
are mentioned in the correspondence be- 
tween the English privy council and the 
governor of Virginia (Cal. State Papers, 
Amer. and West Indies, 1674-1660, pp. 63, 
288,291), 

In 1 628 Woodall published ' Viaticum, being 
the Pathway to the Surgeon’s Chest.’ It con- 
tains a list of instruments and directions for 
the treatment of surgical cases. The ordi nary 
surgeon was allowed a chest worth 17/., and 
the surgeon-major one of 48/. value, and 
Woodall praises the discretion of Charles I 
in improving the army medical department, 
T'he * Viaticum’ was republished as a sequel 
to an enlarged work, ‘ The Surgeon’s Mate, 
or Military and Domostique Surgery, with a 
Treatise for the Cure of the Plague,’ in 1639 
(London, folio; 4th edit. 1666). It is dedi- 
cated to Charles I, with secondary dedica- 
tions to Sir Christopher Olitherow and 
tlie East India Company, and to William 
Clowes (1582-1648) and the Barber-Olii- 
rurgeons, and two pages of commendatory 
verses by George l)un, a warden of ^ the 
mystery, are prefixed. Descriptions are given 
of' the instruments of surgery, of drugs and 
their preparations, of a number of injuries, 
of operations, and of some diseases, ending 
with a general account of alchemy, a treatise 
of the signs used, and several pages of ch^ 
mical verses. The description of scurvy is 
very full, and is the result of extended per- 
sonal observations, and the book is said to be 
the earliest in which lime-juice is prescribed 
for its treatment (Beown, Genesis U.S.A., 
il 1050) ; it had, however, been used in 1693 
by Hawkins (see Hbkbeet Spenoer, Study 
of Sociology, libr, ed. p. 169).^ Woodall men- 
tions with respect the practice of two phy- 
sicians to St. Bartholomew’s whom he had 
known, William Harvey (1578-1657) fq.v.] 
and Peter Turner (1642-1614) [q.v.j On 
20 Nov. 1627 he went to Portsmouth to 
attend the wounded from the Isle of Rh6, and 
on 30 Sept, 1641 was appointed an examiner 
of surgeons. He died m September 1643, 


leaving by his wife, Sara Henchpole, three 
sons and one daughter. 

Woodall’s works show some power of ob- 
servation, and indicate a desire to extend the 
practice of his art within the domain of pure 
medicine, with a dread of, rather than re- 
verence for, physicians. Like most of his 
contemporaries he uses many pious expres- 
sions, and has a tendency to quote a little 
Latin and to write doggerel English verse, 
but his English style is not so good as that 
of William Clowes (1540-1604). He had a 
secret remedy called aurum vitae for the 
plague. His portrait, in a skull-cap and rufi*, 
engraved by G. Glover, is at the foot of the 
title-page of the ^ Surgeon’s Mate’ of 1639. 

[Works; Young’s Annals of the Barber- 
Surgeons ; Original manuscript Journals of St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Cal. State Papers, 
Colonial, American, and East Indian, passim (in 
the index to the latter he is erroneously 
entered as William Woodall); Brown’s Genesis 
of the United States ; Visitation of London 
(Harl. Soc.)ii. 365.] N. M. 

WOODARD, NATHANIEL (1811- 
1891), founder of the Woodard schools, bom 
on 21 March 1811, was fifth son of John 
Woodard of Basildon Hall, Essex. He was 
educated privately, and matriculated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1834. At the same 
time he married Miss Eliza Harriet Brill, 
He graduated B. A. in 1840 and M.A.in 1866. 
He was ordained deacon in 1841 and priest 
in 1842. His first curacy was at Bethnal 
Green ; his second at St. James’s, Clapton ; 
his third at N e w Shoreham. At N ew Shore- 
ham he opened in 1847 a small day school, 
of which he appointed the Rev. 0. H. Chris- 
tie headmaster ; to the school he gave up the 
vicarage where -he resided, and moved his 
family into lodgings. 

In 1848 Woodard first became deeply 
impressed with the lack of good schools for 
the middle classes, which should offer defi- 
nite church of England teaching and the 
advantages of the educational system of the 
great public schools at a comparatively small 
expense. There were public schools for the 
higher classes and national schools for the 
poor, but the middle classes seemed to be left 
out in the cold. In 1848 he issued his first 
pamphlet on the subject, ‘A. -Plea for the 
Middle Classes ; ’ and in 1862 he issued his 
second pamphlet, ‘Public Schools for the 
Middle Classes.’ Meanwhile in 1848 he en- 
tered on his great educational work by open- 
ing at Shoreham a boarding-school under the 
Rev, E. C. Lowe (subsequently provost of 
St. Nicolas College). A number of houses 
were taken and occupied, and in 1860 
Woodard resigned his curacy and devoted his 
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whole attention to the organisation and de- 
velopment of large educational schemes. In 
186:2 he settled at Martyn Lodge, Henfield, 
which was his home until his death. 

In working out his plans his ideas ex- 
panded, and a society was founded in 1848 
to carry them out. It was stated that its 
purpose was to extend ^ education among 
the middle classes of her majesty’s domi- 
nions, and especially among tHe poorer 
members of those classes, in the doctrines 
and principles of the church now established 
... by means of colleges and schools esta- 
blished, and to be established, in various 
places,’ with the pennission of the diocesans 
and under the direction of clergymen and 
laymen in communion with the church. The 
colleges or schools were to be of three grades 
or classes : ^ the first for the sons of clergy- 
men and other gentlemen ; the second for 
the sons of substantial tradesmen, farmers, 
clerks, and others of similar situation ; and 
the third for sons of petty shopkeepers, 
skilled mechanics, and other persons of very 
small means, who have at present no oppor- 
tunity of procuring for their children better 
instruction than is given in parochial and 
other primary schools ; the charges in all the 
schools shall be on as moderate a scale as the 
means of the society will allow ; and par- 
ticularly the maximum charges of schools of 
the third class shall be so fixed that the boys 
in such last-mentioned schools shall be 
boarded and educated for a sum very little 
(if at all) exceeding what it would cost their 
parents to provide them with food at home.’ 

The first school founded for the middle 
classes by the W oodard Society was St. J ohn’s, 
II urstpierpoint. The corner-stone was laid 
in 1851, and it was opened in 1853. The first 
stone of the chapel was laid in 1861. Over 
60,000^. was expended on the handsome build- 
ings, which were designed to accommodate 
three hundred boys. 

The second school was St. Nicolas, Lancing, 
where 260 acres were secured in the parish 
of Lancing and the first stone of the central 
buildings laid on 21 March 1854 by the 
founder. The first stone of the chapel was 
laid by Bishop Gilbert in 1868. The build- 
ings form an imposing pile. 

In 1869 Woodard published ^ The Scheme 
of Education of St. Nicolas College,’ in a 
letter to the Marquis of Salisbury, Woodard 
now proposed that there should he five 
centres of education for east, west, north, 
south, and the midlands j that each centre 
should be endowed with funds to support a 
provost and tvj^elve senior fellows, who 
should give their whole time to carrying 
forward the work of education in the sev^ 


ral districts j that twelve non-resident fol- 
lows should be elected from the gentlemen 
in the district, and be associated with the 
senior fellows. In accordance with these 
proposals a society of St. Nicolas Lancing 
was founded for the south district. Its edu- 
cational establishments consisted at first of 
the two foundations of St. John’s, Ilurstpier- 
point, and St. Nicolas, Lancit»g. To those 
additions were subsequently made. Si., 
Saviour’s school, Ardingly, for the lower 
middle class, which hud been begun at Shorti- 
ham, was removed in 1870 to Ardingly, 
where buildings were erected to aceoaimo- 
date five hundred boys, on a property of five 
hundred acres. All Saints’ school, Bloxham, 
Oxfordshire, which was founded in 1860 by 
the Rev. P. Reginald Eger ton, and cost over 
26,000/., was handed over by him, with its 
fine buildings, to the corporation of St. Nico- 
las College in 1896. Under the same society’s 
auspices St. Michael’s school for girls was 
established at Bognor in 1894. 

The second divisional society, founded hy 
"Woodard on the model of that of Bt. Nicolas, 
was St. Mary’s and St. John’s of Lichfield for 
the midlands. A provost and body of follows 
were appointed in 1873, They established St, 
Chad’s, Denstone, for 320 boys of*the midclle 
class. The buildings, to the cost of wliich 
Sir Percival Heywood contributed munili- 
cently, were opened by Bishop Selwyn in 
1873, and the cuapel in 1879. The cost ex- 
ceeded 70,000/. St. Oswald’s, Ellesmere, and 
St. Ciithbert’s, Worksop, were lower middle 
schools for those of narrow means. The first, 
with buildings for 190 boys, was opened in 
1884 at a cost of 80,000/.; the second, with 
buildings costing 20,000/., for two hundred 
boys, on a site presented by the Luke of 
Newcastle, was opened in 1895, St. Anne’s, 
Abbot’s Bromley, a boarding school for a hun- 
dred girls, with day pupils, was commenced 
in 1873.^ St. Mary’s, Abbot’s Bromley, and 
St. Winifred’s, Bangor, were lower middle 
schools for girls, boarders, and day pupils. 
The first was commenced in 1882, and new 
buildings were opened in 1893 at a cost of 
4,000/.; the second was commenced in 1887. 
St. Augustine’s, Dew8bury,a grammar school 
for two hundred boys, was opened in 1884. 

A divisional society for the west, St. Mary’s 
and St. Andrew’s of Wells, was formed, with 
a provost, in 1897. King Alfred’s College, 
Taunton, which bad previously been pur- 
chased by Woodard in 1880, and carried on 
as a middle-grade school, was placed in 1897 
under the government 01 the new divisional 
society as a school for those of narrow means, 
with accommodation for two hundred boys. 

More than half a million has been raised 
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and expended in carrying out Woodard^s 
schemes, which gained the support of many 
eminent high churchmen. In the earlier 
days of the movement puritan alarm led to 
fanatical outbursts, but the demand for such 
a system of education, and the satisfaction 
expressed by parents at its good influence 
on their children, silenced opponents and 
soon led to a reaction in its favour. Wood- 
ard’s aims have been largely realised in many 
directions. The governing bodies of all the 
divisional societies are now united in a com-* 
prehensive governing bod;^ styled the corpo- 
ration of SS. Mary and IN icolas. A feature 
in the system to which Woodard attached 
great importance is the benefit fund. Its 
purpose is to maintain a bond of union be- 
tween past members of the schools of all 
grades, and to make grants for the advance- 
ment in life or to relieve the necessities of 
members. The accumulated capital has be- 
come considerable. Though the amount of 
payment he proposed has had to be raised, 
the entire account for a boy at Ardiugly is 
covered by twenty guineas annually. The 
discipline of the Woodard schools 'was up- 
held by leaving boys out of school hours to 
their own self-government, relying on their 
sense of duty and honour. 

In 1870 Woodard was appointed canon re- 
sidentiary of Manchester by Mr. Gladstone, 
in succession to Archdeacon Durnford, who 
became bishop of Chichester. The same year 
the university of Oxford conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. In J880herepre- 
s(mted the chapter of Manchester as proctor 
in York convocation. In 1881 he became 
subdeau of Manchester. In 1888 the rectory 
of St. Philip’s, Salford, which had previously 
been annexed by act of parliament to his 
canonry, became vacant, and he had in his 
declining years to accept a parochial charge. 
Soon afterwards his mental powers declined. 
He died at Henfleld on 25 April 1891, and 
was buried at Lancing College in a vault at 
the south-east of the chapel wall. He was 
father of seven sons and one daughter. 

[Calendar of the Corporation of St. Mary and 
8t. Nicolas, 1897; Lowe’s St. Nicolas College 
and its Schools ; ^ Canon Woodard ’ in Lancing 
C 'llege Magazine, by Francis Haverfield; infot' 
mat ion from the Rev. Canon E, JE. Lowe, D.J)., 
Bev, E. Field, and members of the family.] 

fT. A. A. 

WOODBRIDGE, BENJAMIN (1622- 
1684), divine, born in 1622, was the son of 
John Woodbridge (1582-1637), rector of 
Stanton-Fitz warren, Wiltshire, and his wife 
Sarah (1593-1663), daughter of Robert 
Parker (1564 P-1614) [q. v,] He matricu- 
lated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 9 Noy. 
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1038, but went in 1639 to New England, 
whither his elder brother, John (noticed 
below), had preceded him in 1634 in com- 
pany with his uncle, Thomas Parker (1595- 
1677) [q. V.] Bemamin was the first gra- 
duate of Harvard College, commencing B.A. 
in 1642. Returning to England, he re- 
entered Magdalen Hall, and proceeded M.A. 
on 16 Nov. 1648. At that time he had 
already been doing duty as a minister in Salis- 
bury, and on 18 May had been appointed 
rector of Newbury ip Berkshire, where he 
had great success as a preacher and ‘was 
much resorted to by those of the pres- 
byterian persuasion.’ ‘ By his excellent in- 
struction and wise conduct he reduced the 
whole town to sobriety of sentiment in 
matters of religion and a happy unity in 
worship.’ In 1652 he attempted to refute 
two ministers of Salisbury, Thomas Warren 
and William Eyre, in a sermon on 'Justifi- 
cation by Faith,’ which was published and 
commended by Baxter ( 21ie JRight Method 
for a Settled Peace of Conscience and Spirt-- 
tual London, 1653). Eyre responded 

in ' Vindiciee JustificationisGratuitfe^ (jon- 
don, 1654), when Baxter upheld his own and 
Woodbridge’s views in his 'Admonition to 
Mr. William Eyre of Salisbury’ (London, 
1654); and Woodbridge himself issued a 
reply, entitled ' The Method of Grace in the 
Justification of Sinners’ (London, 1656). 

Woodbridge was one of the assistants for 
the ejection of scandalous ministers in 1654. 
In 1657 the trustees for the maintenance of 
ministers granted an augmentation of 20/. 
for an assistant for him at Newbury. At the 
Restoration he was made one of the king’s 
chaplains and had the canonry of "Windsor 
offered him, but ' bogling long with himself 
whether he should take that dignity or not' 
( Woon), it was given to another. lie was one 
of the commissioners at the Savoy conference 
in 1661, but was silenced by the act of uni- 
formity in 1662. Subsequently he preached 
in private in Newbury, but was frequently- 
disturbed and imprisoned. Eventually he 
consented to conform and take holy orders 
from Earle, bishop of Salisbury, at Oxford in 
October 1665. But, afterwards reproaching 
himself for his inconsistency, he returned to 
his quiet preaching in Newbury until the 
indulgence of March 1672 enabled him to 
act with fuller publicity. On the breaking 
out of the 'popish plotMn 1678 he was en- 
couraged to greater efforts, and preached in 
a place of worship every Sunday at High- 
clere in Hampshire. In 1683 he retired to' 
Englefleld in Berkshire, where he died on 
1 Nov. 1684, and was buried in Newbury 
on the 4th. 
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Woodbxidge published in 1648, under 
the pseudonym ‘Filodexter Transilvanus,’ 

‘ Church Members set in J oynt, or a Dis- 
covery of the Unwarrantable and Disorderly 
Practice of Private Christians, in usurping 
the Peculiar Office and Work of Christ’s 
own Pastours, namely Pablick Preaching.’ 
The book was written in reply to a treatise, 
entitled * Preaching without Ordination,’ 
published the previous year under the 
pseudonym of* Lieut. E. Ohillenden.’ Wood- 
bridge’s book was republished in 1666 and 
in 1667. He also published in London in 
1661 a work by James Noyes (who had 
married his mother’s sister), entitled ^ Moses 
and A-aron; or the Rights of the Church 
and State,’ W oodbridge wrote some verses, 
inscribed on the tomb of John Cotton of 
Boston, Mass. (^?.1652), which possibly gave 
Franklin a hint for his celebrated epitaph 
upon himself. 

JoHir WooDBEiDGB (1613-1696), brother i 
of Benjamin, was born at Stanton, near High- 
worth, in 1613. He was partially educated at 
Oxford, hut, objecting to the oath of confor- 
mity, left the university and studied privately 
till 1 634, when he went to America. W ood- 
bridge took up lands at Newbury in New 
England, acted as first town clerk till 
l^ov. 1638, and in 1637, 1640, and 1641 
as deputy to the general court. He was 
ordained at Andover on 24 Oct. 1646, and 
chosen teacher of a congregation at Newbury, 
In 1647 he returned to Engjland, and was 
made chaplain to the commissioners treating 
with the King in the Isle of Wight. He 
settled in New England in 1663, and suc- 
ceeded his uncle Thomas Parker as minister 
at Newbury in 1677. Disagreeing with his 
congregation on some points of church 
discipline, he gave up his post and became 
a magistrate of the township. He died on 
17 March 1696, He married, in 1 639, Mercy 
(1621-1691), daughter of Govenior Thomas 
Dudley, by whom he had twelve children. 
Dudley Woodbridge, judge-advocate of Bar- 
bados and director-general of the Royal 
Assiento Company, who died on 11 Peb. 
1720-1, and whose portrait was painted by 
Kneller, was probably his son (Noble, 
Biogr. HisL iii. 260). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Athense, ed. Bliss, iv. 15ft-6X, Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
ii. 108 ; Palmer’s Nouconfonnist’s Memorial, i, 
290-1; Money’s Hist, of Newbury, pp. 441, 
504; Cal. State Papep.% Dom. 1 053-4 pp. 44, 201, 
1657-8 p. 29, 1664-6 p. 16 ; Kettell’s Specimens 
of American Poetry, vol. i. pp. xxix-xxx ; Sibley’s 
Graduates of Harvard University,!. 18, 20ll, 
27 ; Faarmer’s Register of First Settlers ; Ma- 
ther’s MagnaKa, 1702, p. 219 ; New England’s 


Historical and GeueulugiciU Register, xxxii, 202, 
342 ; Hoiire’a Modern Wiltshire, vl. 4n« ; Lords’ 
Journals, x. 78; P- C. 0. 51 Oauu ; Book of 
Institutions (Record Office), Seriim A, vol. 5, 
Wiltshire, fol. i; Winthrop’s Hist of Now Eng- 
land, pp. 309-10; Sprague’s Annals of tlio 
American Pulpit, i, 129-30 ; Mitchell’s Wood- 
bridge Record, passim; Coffin’s Hist, of New- 
bury.] B. P. 

WOODBURY, WALTER BENIT.EV 
(1834-1886), inventor of the Wootlburytypo 
process, was born at Manchester on 2(5 Juno 
1834. Ilis father dying when he was quite 
young, and his mother having a prosjnu'ous 
shop to attend to, he was brought no by his 
maternal grandfather (who was also his god- 
father), Walter Bentley. Bentley, who was 
a naturalist and a frimid of A\idubon and 
Water low, was related to Thomas Bentley 
(1731-1780) [q. v.l the partner of Jbsiah 
Wedgwood. Woodbury was given a Hidimtiiic 
education, and was placed in 1H40 as an 
apprentice in a patent otUci^ in Manclu'ster, 
with a view to becoming an engineer. Thn'o 
years later he sail(‘d for the A\mtralian gold 
fields, and passed through many vicisHitudi^s. 
Having worked in Buccession as a cook, a 
driver, a surveyor’s labourer, a buildt^r, and 
a paper-hanger, lie obtained a place in the 
Melbourne waterworks. There he resiuiUMl 
his old hobby of photography, the collodion 
process in which had been inv(‘nted by 
Frederick Scott Archer [tp v.] just before ho 
left England. In 1868 with his partner, 
James Page, he migrated to Java, and there, 
at Batavia, worked the collodion pro(‘esH 
with great success, sending home a series 
of fine tropical views, which were published 
by Negretti Zambra. Having married a 
hialay lady and attained a stnall compe- 
tence, he returned to England in 1863. lie 
settled in Birmingham, wherein 1 8(54, while 
experimenting with carbon print ing, he con- 
ceived anew modeofphotographicengraving. 
The difficulties to be surmounted wore very 
great, but on 6 Dec. 18(56 he was enabled 
to demonstrate and exhibit examples of the 
beautiful mecluinical procoss that bears his 
name to the Photographic Society. The 
main feature of the invention, patented on 
24 July 1866 and called the Woodburytype, 
is that a photograpli in gelatine is caused by 
enormous pressure to indent a sheet of lead. 
When perfected the invention came into 
common use, both in Europe and America, 
Between this date and his death Woodbury 
took out over twenty patents for photo* 
mechanical printing processes and for photo- 
graphic and allied apparatus. Many of the 
block processes now in use, notably the 
Gh)upil photogravure employed by Bounsod, 
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Valadon, & Co., are modifications of 'Wood- 
burytyiie. He also invented a metliod ol 
water-marking, to ■wliicli he gave the name 
* lillgrane.’ A subscription was started 
among photographers in March 1885 to en- 
able him to develop his stannotype process. 
The prospect of wealth unsettled the inven- 
tor. and he moved restlessly from Craven 

. /X Am /I 


WOODCROFT, BENNET (1803-1879), 
clerk to the commissioners of patents, born 
at Heaton-N orris, Lancashire, on 29 Dec. 
1803, was the son of John Woodcroft, mer- 
chant and silk and muslin manufacturer, 
who carried on business at Manchester and 
Salford, His mother, named Boocock,came 
of a Sheffield family. At an early age he 

• * TX-:i 


tor, and he ^^ProJdon^^^and learnt weaving at Failsworth, a village 

(vottage on the about four miles from Manchester, siibse- 


then to Brighton ; he died suddeiily at Mar- 
ii'ato from the effects of an overdose of lauda- 
mun, on 5 Sept. 1886. He was buried on 
12 Sept, in Abney Park cemetery, his grave 
being near that of two other photographic 
pioneers, George Wharton Simpson and 
Henry Baden Pritchard [see under PBi'r- 
ciiA.ni), Andbbw], both of whom had been 
intimate friends. He contributed a number 
of papers on optical lantern experiments to 
the * English Mechanic’ and to * Science at 
Home.’ 

rilarrison’s Hist, of Photography, 1883, pp. 
112, 136 (with portrait); Photographic News, 
11 Sept, 1886 (portrait); British Journal ot 
Photography, 18 8opt. 1885; Brothers’s Photo 
graph y, its History and Proeessos, 1892; Werges 
WduVion of Phorography, 1890, P* 
bottom’s 'Pravtla in search of Now Lrade Pro- 
1893, pp. 113-20; Routledge’s Dis 
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about four miles from Manchester, subse- 
quently studying chemistry under John 
Dalton (1766-1844) [q. v.], and becoming a 
partner in his fathers business about 1828. 
In 1826 he took out a patent for propelling 
boats, and in 1827 he patented an invention, 
of great commercial value, for a method of 
printing yarns before being woven. These were 
succeeded by his ingenious increasing-pit eh- 
vscrew propeller, ISfe ; improved methods of 
printing certain colours in calico and other 
fabrics, 1836 and 1846; improved ^ tappets* 
for looms, his most successful invention, 
1838 ; and his varying-pitch screw propellers, 
1844 and 1861. The pecuniary return of 
these patents was extremely small to the 
inventor, though several of the inventions 
were of considerable profit to others. During 
his residence at Manchester he became inti- 
mate with the eminent mechanicians of the 
town, including (Sir) Joseph Whitworth 
q, -v.], James Nasmyth [q. vT], Richard Ro- 


wvorin8’«nfniw-'>t^ , 

t.ury, 18 !) 1 , pp. <*;*<*/ i Ij'lrts [q. v.], Eaton Hoigklnaon [q.v.], and 
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WOOPOOCK, MAOTm, alias FmM- 
ton. John ( Franciscan martyr, 
torn in 160» at 0 lay tin-W Wood, Lanca- 
shire, appears to have belonged to the 
Lancashire families of Farington or ood- 
cock though it is not clear which was his 
real name, nor has his parentage been t'Vaced. 
He was educated firsit at St, Omer 
at Rome. began his novitiate with the 
Oapucins of Paris, but left withm a year 
and was admitted among the Franciscans at 
Doual in 1631, and was professed in 1632. 
Towards the end of 1643 he was sent on the 
English mission, and landed at Newcastle, 
but was seijjed almost immediately while on 
a visit to his relatives in Lancashire, Alter 
more than two years’ i^iP^^sonment he was 
tried at Lancaster in August 164^ con- 
demned on his confession of being a Roman 
catholic priest, and executed at Lancaster 
on the 7th. Granger mentions a small 
uuarto portrait of Woodcock {Biogr, Mist 
a. 207) 


in business as a patent tappet and jacquard 
manufacturer, and about 1843 started as a 
consulting engineer and patent agent, re- 
moving in 1846 to London, where he carried 
on the same business at No. 1 Furnival’s 
Inn. He was appointed in April 1847 as 
professor of machinery at University Col- 
lege, L 4 ondon, and held the post until July 
1851, though without conspicuous .success. 
Upon the passing of the Patent Law Amend- 
mW» Act of 1862 he was chosen for 
the post of superintendent of specifications, 
and on 1 Aug. 1864 was appointed clerk 
to the commissioners of patents, with sole 
charge of the department. His admini- 
stration was marked by remarkable ability 
and liberality, and he may be said to have 
originated and carried out the whole ex- 
iatfiig system. In the space of five years 
he printed and published the whole of the 
specifications from 1617 to 1862 — 14,369 in 
number. Copies of these, and the current 
specifications, together with his elaborate 
mdexes and other publications, including an 
admirable series of classified abridgments 
of specifications with historical introduo- 


rOertamen Seraph, FrovinciE© A»gli», l>puai, presented to every considerable 

16 V 9 . 4 to; J^dd'B&huxchHistm.l 09 :B..ue 3 a f^^Louutry, as well as to many 

Lancashire, iv. 802.] A. r, r. j ^ ^ ^ 
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foreion and colonial libraries. Among bis ordained cbmc.on, and in 1784 priest, On 
official publications were a valuable ‘ Appen- 10 Aug. 1784 he was chorion lecturer of St, 
dkto the Specifications of English Patents Peter’s, Cornbill, a ]) 0 »t which lie retained 
for Reaping Machines,’ 1853; and a series until 1808, In February 1785 he was ap- 
of reprints of scarce pamidilets descriptive pointed morning preacher at BontinclcCha])el, 
of early patented inventions, 1858-72. Ho Marylebone, and soon after entering on his 
was mainly instrumental in starting the duties established evening prc^aching, an in- 
Patent Office Library, opened in March novation which at llrat provolted opposition 
1855 and now become one of the best and afterwards imitation* BentincK being a 
technical libraries in the country, and of the proprietary chapel, he purchased the lease in 
Patent Office Museum, opened in June 1857. 1793,“ On 5 April 1808 he was instituted 
Incorporated in the museum is a large col- rector of Drayton Beauchamp in Bucking- 
lection of portraits of inventors and dis- hamshire. 

coverers, of which Woodcroft began the Woodd exerted himself successfully in 
formation soon after his appointment. His establishing schools. Under his suptjpintcn- 
personal contributions to the museum and dence at least three thousand children passed 
library were numerous, and show the great through the schools connected with Ben- 
interest he took in the history of inventions. tinck Chapel. Ho was an active member 
lie was tbe means of rescuing from oblivion of many religious socioties, including the 
the first marine steam engine ever made, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
that invented by William Symington (1763- the Church Missionary Society, and the 
1831) [q. V.] He retired from the public British and Foreign Bible Society. He died 
service on 31 March 1876. He was a mem- at Paddington Green, near London, on 
her of the Society of Arts from 1846 to 12 April 1831. He was twice married : 
1868, and was elected a fellow of the Royal first, on 8 Feb. 1785, to Ann (fl 23 April 
Society in 1869. He died at his house in 1791), daughter of Colonel Wood (4* 1775); 
Redcliffe Gardens, South Kensington, on and, secondly, on 3 July 1792, to Sophia 
7 Feb. 1879, and was buried at Brompton Sarnh(c?. 15 Aug. 1820), daughter of William 
cemetery. He left a widow but no children. Jupp of Wandsworth, an architect. By his 
His non-official publications were ; 1. ^A first wife he had a son, Basil Owen {d> 
Sketch of the Ori^n and Progress of Steam 1811), and two^ daughters —Anne Louisa 
Navigation,’ 1848, 4to, which appeared after- (d. 1824), married to John Mortlock; and 
wards as a paper on * Steam Navigation ’ in Anna Sophia (d 1817), married to Thomas 
the * Transactions of the Society of Arts,’ Cahusac— and by his second wife two sons 
1862. 2. ‘The Pneumatics of Hero of Alex- and a daughter, 

andria, translated (by J. G. Greenwood) Woodd was the author of many publica- 
for, and edited by, B. Woodcroft,’ 1861. tions, among which may be mentioned; 

3. ‘ Amendment of the Law and Practice 1. ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah Woodd ’ rhis 
of Letters Patent for Invention,’ 1861. mother], London, 1793, 8vo; republished in 

4. ‘Brief Biographies of Inventors of Ma- 1816 in George Jerment’s edition of TUo** 

chinesfortheManufactureof TextileFabrics,’ mas Gibbons’s ‘ Memoirs of Eminently Pious 
1863, 12mo, originally published in 1862 by Women.’ 2. ‘ The Duties of the Married 
Messrs. Agnew of Manchester as the text State,’ London, 1807, 12mo, 3. ‘A New 
to a series of portraits of inventors. Metrical Version of the Psalms of David. 

[The Engineer, 14 Feb. 1879 (memoir by with an Appendice of Select Psalms ana 
Mr. R. B. Prossfr); Manchester Guardian, Hymns,’ London, 1821, 12mo; 2nd edit. 
11 Feb. 1879 ; Times, 14 Feb. 1879; Journal 1822, A few of Woodd’s hymns are still 
of the Society of Arts, 21 Feb, J879; Brit, in common use, the best known being 
Mus. and Patent Office Library Catalogues.] < Hail, Thou Source of every Blessing*’ 

C. W. S, [Henry Woodd’s Records of the Family of 
Woodd, 1886; Christian Observer, 1831, pp. 
249-65, 298-314; A Family Record or Memoirs 
of BhsU Woodd, 1834 ; Gent, Mag, 1881, i. 472 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry; Alliboue’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; 
Foster’s Index Ecclos.; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees; 
Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 1892.] E. I. 0. 

WOODDESON, RIOHABD (1746- 
1822), jurist, was born at Kingston-on^ 
Thames on 16 May 1746* His father, 


WOODD, BASIL (1760-1831), hymn- 
writer, bom at Richmond in Surrey on 
5 Aug. 1760, was the only son of Basil 
Woodd (1780-1760) of that town, by his 
wife Hannah (d, 12 Nov. 1784), daughter of 
William Price of Richmond, He was edu- 
cated by Thomas Clarke, rector of Ohesham 
Bois in Buckinghamshire, and matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 7 May 
1778i graduating B. A. iu February 1782 and 
M.A* in 1785. On 16 March 1783 he was 
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UICHAED WOODDEHON (1704-1774), divine, 
baptised at Findon in Sussex on 2i Jan. 
1703-4, was the son of Richard Wooddeson 
1726), vicar of Findon, by his wife 
Dorothy. He was a chorister at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from 1712 to 1722, and a 
clerh from 1722 to 1726, matriculating from 
Magdalen College on 20 March 1718-19, 
and graduatii^ B.A. on 16 Oct. 1722 axid 
M.A. on 6 July 1726. From 1726 to 
1728 he filled the otlice of chaplain, and 
soon ^ after became a school assistant at 
Reading. In 1732 or 1733 he was chosen 
master of the free school at Kingston, where 
he continued until 1772, with a great re- 
putation as a teacher. Among his scholars 
were Edward Lovibond [q. v.], George 
Steevens [q. v.], George Keate [q. v.l, Ed- 
ward Gibbon [q. v.], William Hayley [q, v.], 
Francis Maseres [q. v.], George llardinge 
[q. V.], and Gilbert Wakelield [q. v.] In- 
firmity compelled him to resign his post 
in 1772, when he removed to Chelsea. He 
died * near Westminster Abbey ’ on 16 Feb. 
1774. He was the author of a Latin metri- 
cal prosody, a few single sermons, and some 
poetical pieces. Loviboiid’s * Poems on Se- 
veral Occasions’ (1785) were dedicated to 
Wooddeson, and contained verses addressed 
to him (Gmt. Mag, 1774 p. 95, 1823 i. 225 ; 
Bloxam, of Magdalen OolL i, 136-43, 
ii. 88, 173 j WAKBii^iBLD, MemoirSf 1804, 
i. 42-61 ; Bust, Personal and Literary Me-- 
moire^ 1829, pp. 77-8; Gibbon, Autobio- 
ynwhiesj ed. Murray, 1896, pp. 43, 114,221). 

His only son, Richard, was educated at 
his father’s school, and matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 29 May 1769. 
He was elected to a demyshin at Magdalen 
College in 1769, graduating B.A. on 28 Jan. 
1763, M,A. on 10 Oct, 1706, and D.C.L, on 
31 May 1777. In 1772 he exchanged his 
demyship for a fellowship, which he held till 
his death. In 1766 he was elected to a 
Vinerian scholarship in common law, and 
he was called to the bar in 1767 by the so- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, who elected him 
a bencher in 1799. Alter acting for three 
years as deputy Vinerian professor, he was 
elected a Vinerian fellow in 1776, and 
served as proctor in the same year. On 
4 March 1777 he was elected university lec- 
turer on moral philosophy, and on 24 April, 
on the resignation* of (Sir) Robert Cham- 
bers [q. V.], he was elected Vinerian pro- 
fessor, narrowly defeating (Sir) Giles Rooke 
[q. V.], who was also a candidate. During 
his sixteen years’ tenure of office he pub- 
lished two legal works of some value. The 
first) which appeared in 1783, was entitled 
* Elements of Jurisprudence treated of in the 


preliminary Part of a Course of Lectures 
on the Laws of England ’ (Loudon, 4to ; new 
edit. Dublin, 1792, 8vo). The second, pub- 
lished in 1792 and 1793, was ‘A Systematical 
View of the Laws of England’ (London, 
3 yols. 8vo ; Dublin, 1792-4, 3 vols. 8vo). 
Originally delivered as a series of Vinerian 
lectures commencing in Michaelmas term 
1777, and extending over a course of years, 
the latter work was an important contri- 
bution towards systematising English law. 
Although it was overshadowed by the lite- 
rary merit of Blackstone’s ^ Commentaries,’ 
it is ^ probable that Wooddeson’s ‘ Sys- 
tematical View ’ is in many respects superior 
as a legal treatise. A second edition was 
edited by William Rosser Williams in 1839 
(London, 3 vols. 12mo; Philadelphia, 1842, 
1 vol. 8vo). 

Wooddeson acted for many years as 
counsel for the university of Oxford and as 
a commissioner of bankrupts. He was of 
silent and retired habits, but in Ms youth 
was a frequenter of ‘honest Tom Payne’s 
house ’ at Slews Gate, whei*e he met many 
well-known authors and patrons of litera- 
ture [see Paynb, Thomas, 1719-1799]. In 
1808 a fire broke out inhishouse in Chancery 
Lane and destroyed his valuable library, 
chiefly composed of legal works. He died, 
unmarried, on 29 Oct. 1822 at his house in 
Boswell^ Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
was buried on 6 Nov. in the benchers’ vault 
in the Temple church. He left 300/. to 
the universi^ as a mark of gratitude for t ho 
use of the Clarendon Press, and 400/, to 
Magdalen College. 

Besides the works mentioned, .Wooddeson 
wes the author of ‘ A Brief Vindication of 
the Rights of the British Legislature, in 
Answer to some Positions advanced in a 
Pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on the Eng- 
lish Government, Letter the Second”’ [see 
Rbbybs, John, 1762 P-1829], London, 1799, 
8vo. He also made collections for a work 
on tithes, but, finding his purpose hindered 
by ill-health, he requested (Sir) Samuel 
Toller [q. v,] to carry out the undertaking 
which he had planned. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823, i, 181-3 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886 j Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 
332, iii. 704, viii. 620 ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustra- 
tions, iii. 0, 36 ; Bloxam’s Magdalen Coll. Beg. 
vi. 321-4.] E. I. C. 

WOODFALL, GEORGE (1767-1844), 

t irinter, son of Henry Sampson Woodfall 
q.v.], was born in 1767, and was his father’s 
artner in the printing business till Decem- 
er 1793, when the father retired. George 
afterwards removed to Angel Court, Snow 
Hill, where he earned on his father’s business 
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by himself till 1840, when liis eldest son, 
llenry Dick Woodfall, who was the fifth omi- 
nent printer of that name, became his partner. 
George Woodfall was esteemed as a typogra- 
pher. A copy of the Bible from his press in 
1804 is said to contain but one error. Dibdin 
styles him * the laborious and high-spirited 
typographical artist to whom we are indebted 
for the quarto reprints of our“ Old Chronicles” 
and for the reprint of '‘Hakluyt’s Voyages’^’ 
{Bibliographical Decameron^ ii, 406). When 
Queen Victoria dined at Guildhall 011 9 Nov. 
1837, being five months after her accession, 
she was presented with a quarto volume, 

' beautifully printed aud illustrated by hlr. 
G eorge W oodfall,’ cont aini 11 g 1 he words of the 
music then sung. Two copies only were pro- 
duced, the second being deposited among the 
city archives (Tikpbuley, Bnoycl. of Print- 
ings'^, 952). Woodfall^s eminence as a printer 
was recognised by his brethren ; he was usually 
chosen chairman at the meetings of the Lon- 
don master-printers. In 18 12 he was elected 
a stock-keeper of the Stationers’ Company; in 
1825 member of the court of assistants, and 
master of the company in 1833-4. lie was 
re-elected stock-keeper in 1836, and in 1841 
he was elected master for the second time. 
In 1823 he became a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in 1824 of the Royal Society 
of Literature. He served on the general com- 
mittee of the Royal Literary Fund from 1 820 
to 1828, and, on his resignation, was elected 
to the council, an office which he filled till 
his death, with the exception of the period 
between March 1836 and March 1838, when 
he was treasurer to the corporation. II e was 
a commissioner for the lieutenancy of the city 
of London. 

"When Konig, the inventor of the steam 
printing-press, visited London in the autumn 
of 1806 in quest of the financial help which 
had been denied to him in Saxony, Austria, 
and^ Russia, he found a sympathetic listener 
in Thomas Bensley [q. v.J, who requested his 
fellow-printers, Woodfall and Taylor, to join 
him in examining Konig’s invention. W ood- 
fall pronounced against it, little dreaming 
t that its adoption in bis own office would after- 
wards increase to an extraordinary extent the 
amount of printing executed within a given 
The work by which Woodfall is best 
known now, and upon which he prided him- 
self, was an edition of Junius’s ' Letters' in 
three volumes, published in 1812. Several 
years were occupied in compiling the work, 
for which John Mason Good [q. v.] wrote a 

Tavlor 

Q through the files of 

Public Advertiser ' at W oodfalFs request, 
# in order to see if there were any works of 
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Junius previous to his signatur(‘ undtuMhat 
name ' (Taylok, Pmmkofmy ii. 254). 
One hundred tmcl forty hitters were markeil, 
and of those 1 13 wt*re printed as being ‘ by t he 
same writer under other signal ures.' A lew 
of thorn wore authotitics ; but there was no 
other evidence for the others than ihe})ersonnl 
opinion of Woodfall and Taylor ( Wood-* 
fall MSS, in Brit. Mus.) Woodfall has left 
it on record, on Ins fatlier's authority, that 
Junius wrote the ' lAdters' signed ' Lucius,' 
'Brutus,' and ‘ Atticus,' and sucli tiistimouy 
commands the same respect as his father’s 
alUrmation that, to his pfu'sonal knowledge, 
‘ Francis did not writ(i a line of Junius,' 

Among Woodfall’s numuseript.s in tlu^ 
British Museum is a dtitailed review of John 
Jaques’B 'Junius and his Works,’ in whieli 
'Woodfall combats the notion that Francis 
oitlier (lid or could have written tlu^ letters 
with that signaturo. Many of Junius’s 
letters in manuscript, which his father had 
preservcHl, passed to Woodfall, who printed 
the unpublished ones and athhul facsimiles 
of the handwriting. Woodfall hd‘t tlmse 
papers to his son, Henry Dick VS' oodfall, 
from whom they nassetl, t.hrougli Joseph 
Parkes [q. v.], to the British Museum, in 
notes of VVoodfaU’H career, written by James 
Feutejn, who was long a corrector for the 
press in the firm now n^prestmted by Messrs. 
Woodfall Sz Kinch'r, it is written : ' Never, 
even to his son Henry .Dick Woodfall, tliti 
ho ever divulge theauthor of Junius’s “ Let- 
ters ho said so in his will (which I saw at 
Doctors' Commons myself, J. Fenton).' I’ho 
only reference to Junius in the will, which 
is now in Somerset House, is the following : 
' And I also give to him [H. D. WoodfaU] all 
my manuscript corrospondonco and letters, 
including those from tine author of Junius.' 
George Woodfall died on 22 Dec. 1844 at his 
house in Dean’s Yard, Westminster* 

[Ann. Reg. Ixxxvi. 291; Timperloy’s Kn(»y<'l 
of Printing ; Taylor’s Records of my Life ; Lite* 
rary Gazette, 1844; and information supplied 
by Messrs. Woodtall Ss Kinder.] P. R. 

WOODFALL, HENRY SAMPSON 
(1739-1806), printer and journalist, was born 
at the sign of the Rose and Crown in 1 Jttle 
Britain on 21 June 1739. His father, Henry 
Woodfall, was printer of the 'Public Adver- 
tiser' in Paternoster Row, and master of tlie 
Stationers’ Company in 1766, while at his 
death in 1769 he was a common councilman 
of many years’ standing. He had been ap- 
prenticed to John Darby (d. 1780) of Bartho- 
lomew Close in 1701, and Darby and his 
wife were the subjects of his ballad, < Darbv 
and Joan' (first printed in ' Geu tlomaiJs 
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IMagazine ’ for March 1735, p. 153, under the 
heading, ^ The Joys of Love never forgot. 
A Song ’). He printed for Philip Francis 
(ITOSP-IT^S) [q. V.] in 1746 eight sheets of 
liis ti'anslation of Horace (Notes and Queries, 
let ser. xii. 218). 

Henry vSampson was taught the rudiments 
by his paternal grandfather, who made him 
so familiar with the Greek alphabet that he 
was able at the age of five to read a page of 
Homer in the original to Pope, who paid him 
a compliment and gave him half a crown as 
a reward (Gent. Marj. 1805, p. 1180). He 
was sent to a school at Twickenham, and 
made such progress in the classics that, when 
removed at eleven to St. Paul’s school on 
22 Nov. 1751, he was found to be qualified 
for the seventh form ; but, owing to his 
juvenile looks, he was placed in the fifth, 
lie left school in 1754, and was apprenticed 
to his father. At nineteen he was entrusted 
with the entire conduct of the ^ Public Ad- 
vertiser ; ^ yet his name was first published as 
its printer in 1760. Till 1770 his corrector 
of the press was Alexander Oruden [q . v.], the 
author of a ^ Concordance to the Bible.’ One 
of Woodfall’s correspondents was (Sir) Philip 
Francis [q. v.] They had been at St. Paul’s 
togetheri and sat on the eighth or up])er form 
for a year. The first of Francis’s letters ap- 
])eared on 2 Jan. 1767 with the signature 
* Lusitanicus.’ Others followed, with the 
signatures ‘XJlissipo Britaunicus,’ ^Britan- 
nicuR,’and * A Friend to Public Credit.’ For 
a letter with the last signature he received the 
thanks on 19 Aug. 1768 of ^Atticiis,’ who 
soon afterwards adopted tlie signature of 
Munius;’ when ^Junius’ had reviled and 
calumniated both the king and Lord Mans- 
field, Francis attacked him, signing his letters 
‘ Britannicus.’ Woodfall had no personal ac- 
quaintance with Junius, He aflirmod, how- 
ever, as lus son George has recorded, that * to 
his certain knowledge, Francis never wrote a 
line of Junius’ (Manuscript in British Mu- 
seum), He made the like statement to John 
Taylor (1757-1882) [q.v.], adding on one 
occasion when, at a dinner party it was sug- 
gested that Junius was dead, hope and 
trust he is not dead, as I think he would 
have left me a legacy ; for, though I derived 
much honour from his preference, I suffered 
much by the freedom of his pen ’ (Tatlor, 
Hecords of my Life^ ii. 253). He was pro- 
secuted by the crown for libel after Junius’s 
letter to the king had appeared in the * Public 
Advertiser;’ the result of the trial on 13 June 
1770 was a verdict of Sprinting and publish- 
ing only,’ being tantamount to an acquittal. 

On 22 Jan, 1772 the following paragraph 
appeared in the * Public Advertiser ; ’ ^Tlxe 


compleat edition of the letters of Junius, 
with a Dedication to the people of England, 
a Preface, Annotation, and Corrections by 
the Author, is now in the Press, and nearly 
ready for publication.’ On 2 March it was 
announced that the work would appear ^ to- 
morrow at noon, price half a guinea, in two 
volumes, sewed,’ and on 3 March the publi- 
cation took place. In the same year Wood- 
fall was an unsuccessful candidate for a paid 
office in the city. He might have succeeded 
his father in the common council, but he de- 
clined the offer, saying that his duty was ‘ to 
record great actions, not to perform them ’ 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecd. i. 301V In 1779 he 
was prosecuted in the court of king’s beiichfor 
printing and publishing a handbill, in which 
satisfaction was expressed at the acquittal 
of Admiral Keppel, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 5^.86?. and to be imprisoned for twelve 
months in Newgate. In 1784 Burke brought 
an action for libel against Woodfall, laying 
Ills damages at 10,000^. He obtained a ver- 
dict and 100^. Woodfall used to say in later 
years ‘ that he had been fined by the House 
of Lords; confined by the House of Com- 
mons; fined and confined by the court of 
king’s bench, and indicted at the Old Bailey ’ 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecd. i. 301). 

In November 1793 Woodfall disposed of 
his interest in the ‘ Public Advertiser ; ’ he 
retired from business in the following month, 
when his office at the corner of Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster How, had been burnt down. The 
newspaper died two years after he had ceased 
to edit and print it. His policy as editor was 
thus expressed by himself on 2 Sept. 1769 : 

‘ The printer looks on himself only as a pur- 
veyor . . . and the “Public Advertiser” is, in 
short, what its correspondents please to make 
it.’ He took credit for not paying these cor- 
respondents, and also for refusing money to 
keep out of his columns anything which, 
though displeasing to an individual, he held 
to be of p ublic interest. He set his face against 
all forms of indecency, refusing to print the 
verses entitled ^ Harry and Nan ’ sent to him 
on 14 March 1768; but he preserved the 
manuscript, which is in the handwriting of 
Junius. His editorial supervision was ex- 
tended to Junius’s prose. He printed the 
following among the * Answers to Correspon- 
dents ’ in the impression for 12 Aug. 1771 : 
^Philo-Junius is really not written sufii- 
ciently correct for the public eye.’ The letters 
thus signed were acknowledged as his own by 
Junius himself, both in the ^ Public Adver- 
tiser’ for 20 Oct. 1771 and in the preface to 
the collected edition. 

Woodfall was mavSter of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1797, The last twelve years of 
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his life were passed in Chelsea, where ho 
died on VJ Dec* 1806, and was buried in the 
churchyard* The tombstone placed over his 
grave was removed to make room for the 
iVliller obelisk (Bbavbk, Me^nonals of Old 
Chelsea^ p. 878) ; the inscription on it is pre- 
served in Nicholses * Anecdotes^ (i. 802). 

[Private information from Messrs. Woodfall 
& Kinder ; the file of the Public Advertiser ; 
Timperley's Kncyolopaedia of Printing ; Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis*] F. B. 

WOODFALL, WILLIAM (1746-1808), 
parliamentary reporter and dramatic critic, 
born in 1746, was the younger brother of 
Henry Sampson Woodfall [< 31 ^. v*] Ilia father 
first apprenticed him to Richard Baldwin, 
bookseller in Paternoster Kow, and after- 
wards employed him in printing the * Public 
Advertiser*^ Being smi tten witn stage-fever, 
he went to Scotland as an actor in Fisher’s 
company [see^ Pibhbr, David, 1788 M858], 
fell in love with a lady, married her, and re- 
turned to London about 1772. He recast the 
manuscript of Bichard Savage’s * Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury,* a play whicli failed when 
performed in 1728 at Drury Lane, with the 
author in the chief part. The revised version 
was a success when represented at Covent 
Garden in 1776, and it was printed the fol- 
lowing year (JBiographia Dramatioaf i. 754 ). 

W oodfalVs livelihood, however, was gained 
by writing in and conducting newspapers. 
He was editor of the ^London Packet* from 
1772 to 1774, when the proprietors of the 
* Morning Chronicle * engaged his services, 
which the;y retained^ till 1789. lie is said 
to have visited Dublin by invitation in 1784 
to report the dehates on the * commercial 
propositions’ (Nichols, Lit Anecd, i* 308). 
His reporting was an effort of memory; he 
listened to a speech and then committed to 
paper a remarkably accurate version of it. 
His fame had preceded him, and crowds 
followed him in the streets of Dublin because 
he was supposed to be * endowed with super- 
natural powers.* Nichols records that W ood- 
falFs report was printed and prepared for sale 
as a pamphlet, and that ^ not more than three 
copies were ever called for.’ 

^ 1789 Woodfall established the < Diary,* 
and published in it reports of the parliamen- 
ta^ debates on the morning after they had 
taken place, being the first who did this. He 
was a dranmtic critic as well as a reporter, 
and in this capacity he sometimes gave 
Baan^xs and actors. In February 
1776 Garrick took umbrage at the comments 
in the < Morning Chronicle * on the ‘ Blacka- 
momr, of which Bate (afterwards Sir Henry 
Bate Dudl^) [^* y,], editor of the 'Morning 


Post,* was the au( hor. Hearing that Garrick 
had charged him with rancour, he wrote to 
him that, 'as the printer of the "Morning 
Chronicle,” I am the servant of the public— 
their mossuge-carrior— tluur mouthpiece,* 
adding that, in the disturhaiuio, he * narrowly 
escaped being murdered,* Replying to what 
Garrick had written in return, he assureil 
him that the piece * was much hissed through- 
out the first act. 1 was myself in the gallery, 
and as X make it an invariable rule either to 
applaud or bo silent, 1 listened attentively, 
and can rely on the evtdmice of my sonses 
on the occasion * ( Gnrnrk (hrnmmntUnve. 
ii. 185, 187). WJieii Richard Cumberland's 
' Mysterious Husband ’ was performed for the 
first time at Covent Garden on 28 Jan. 17H8, 
thecritimie upon it by Woodfall gave oftbnee 
to John Ileuderson ('1747 4785) |q. v.], wlio 
played a leading part, an<l who retorted by 
writing satirical verses which were not puh- 
lisliod, though circulated in manuscript (TAt- 
LOii, Jkewrth of mt/ IJfis, i. 879). 

Not many years bolbre his death Wood- 
fall was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of city remembrancer. He died in 
Queen Street on 1 Aug. 1808, and was buried 
in St, .Margaret’s churchyard, Westminster. 
A portrait of him, painted in 1782 by Tho- 
mas Beach, is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery,^ London. 

His daughter Sophia wrote two novels 
before her marriage, ' Frederick Montravers, 
or the Adopted Son/ which appeared in 
1802 ; and * Rosa, or the Ohilti of the Abbey,* 
in 1804, She married Mr, McGibbon, For 
many years she was the principal actress in 
tragedy at the theatres royal in Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

WoodfaU’s son William was a barrister, 
and his ' Law of I.>andlord and Tenant,* 
published in 1802, became a standard work, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Ansed. i, 803, 304 ; Gent, Mag. 
for 1803; Ann. Beg. 1803 ; and private ia- 
formation firom Messrs. Woodfall Sc Kinder.] 

F, R. 


WOODFORD, Sir ALEXANDER 
GEORGE (1782-1870), field-marshal, was 
the elder son of Lieutenant-colonel John 
Woodford 1800), by his second wife, 
Susan ((f. 1814), eldest daughter of Oosmo 
George, third duke of Gordon, and widow of 
^?ri?* Westmorland, Lord 

William Gordon and Lord George Gordon 
[q.v.] were his mother’s brothers* Major- 
general Sir John George Woodford [c* v.] 
was his younger brother. The father, John 
n oodford, was for some time in the grena- 
dier guards. He served under General^mes 
w olfe tq.v*], and later took an active part 
m the volunteer movement of the day. Ik 
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became lieutenant-colonel of the sixth fen- 
cible infantry (the Gordon regiment). Dur- 
ing the Gordon riots, which his brother-in- 
law led, he was the first officer to order the 
soldiers to fire on the rioters after the attack 
on liord Mansfield’s house. 

Alexander was born at 30 Welbeck Street, 
I-(Ondon, on 15 June 178^. lie went to 
Winchester as a commoner in 1794, and in 
1 799 to Bonnycastle’s academy at Woolwich. 
He obtained a commission as ensign in the 
9th foot on 6 Dec. 1794. His further com- 
missions were dated: lieutenant, 16 July 
1796; captain, 11 Dec. 1799; regimental 
captain Coldstream guards and lieutenant- 
colonel, 8 March 1810; colonel, 4 June 1814; 
regimental second major, 26 July 1814; 
regimental first major, 18 Jan. 1820 ; regi- 
mental lieutenant colonel, 25 July 1821; 
major-general, 27 May 1825; lieutenant- 
general, 28 June 1838; colonel of the 40th, 
or 2nd Somersetshire, regiment of foot, 
26 April 1842; general, 20 June 1854; trans- 
ferred to the colonelcy of the Scots fusilier 
guards, 15 Dec. 1861 ; field marshal, 1 Jan. 
1868. 

Woodford was ])romoted lieutenant in ' 
an independent corps and was brought into 
the 22nd foot on 8 Sept. 1795, but placed on 
half-pay the following year, as he was too 
young to serve. He was again brought into 
the 9th foot as captain-lieutenant of the 
newly raised battalion in 1799. He served 
with this regiment in the expedition to the 
Helder in September 1799, and was severely 
wounded on the 19th at the battle of Bergen. 
He was brought into the Coldstream guards 
on 20 Deo. 1799. In 1803 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Major-general Sir James 
Ochoncar Forbes ^fterwards general and 
seventeenth Lord Forbes) [q. v.] He re- 
joined his regiment to serve at the invest- 
ment and bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1807. He again joined the staff oi Lord 
Forbes in Sicily and the Mediterranean ns 
aide-de-camp from March 1808 to June 1810, 
From duty in London he joined his company 
at Isla de Leon for the siege of Cadiz in 
1811, commanded the light battalion of the 
brigade of guards at the siege and capture 
on 19 Jan, 1812 of Ciudad Rodrigo, at the 
siege and capture on 6 April of Badajos, at 
the battle of Salamanca on 22 July, at the 
occupation of Madrid and the capture on 
14 Aug. of the Retire, at the siege of Burgos 
in September and October, and in the retreat 
from that place. He commanded the first 
battalion of the Coldstream guards at the 
battle of Vittoria on 21 June 1813, at the 
siege of St. Sebastian and its capture on 
31 Aug., at the battle of the Nivelle on 


10 Nov., the battles of the Nivo from 9 to 
18 Dec., and the investment of Bayonne in , 
the spring of 1814. He was appointed aide- 
de-camp to the prince regent on 4 J une 1841 
for his service in the field, and aide-de-camp 
to the king on the prince’s accession to tlie 
throne. He commanded the second battalion 
of the Coldstream guards at the battles of 
Quatre Bras on 16 and of Waterloo on 
18 June 1816, at the storm of Cambraj on 
24 June, at the entry into Paris on 7 July, 
and during the occupation of France. 

For his services Woodford was frequently 
mentioned in despatches, and received the 
gold medal with two clasps for the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Nive,tlie silver 
medal with two clasps for Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Nivelle, and the Waterloo medal. He 
was made a companion of the order of the 
Bath, military division, and was permitted 
to accept and wear the insignia of knighthood 
of the Austrian order of Maria Theresa and 
of the fourth class of St. George of Russia. 

Woodford was lieutenant-governor and 
commanded the infantry brigade at Malta 
from 1826 until he was transferred in a lilve 
capacity in 1827 to Corfu. He was made a 
kmght commander of the order of the Bath 
on 13 Sei>t. 1831 , and a knight grand cross 
of the order of St. Michael and St. George 
on 80 June 1832, in which year he was 
appointed to the command of the forces in 
the Ionian Islands, and acted temporarily 
as high commissioner. He was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar on 28 Feb. 
1836, and governor and commander-in-chief 
on 1 Sept. 1836, a position he occupied for 
seven years, The gi’and cross of the order of 
the Bath, military division, was bevStowed 
upon him on 7 April 1862. He, became 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital on 
26 Sept. 1866, and succeeded to the governor- 
ship on 3 Aug. 1868 on the death of Sir 
Edward Blakeney. He died at the governor’s 
residence, Chelsea Hospital, on 26 Aug, 
1870, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery on 1 Sept. 

Woodford, married in 1820, Charlotte IMary 
Ann {d. 21 April 1870), daughter of Charles 
Henry Fraser, British minister at Hamburg. 
One of the six lancet windows in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey was. tilled 
with stained glass by Woodford in memory 
of his son. Lieutenant-colonel Charles J<ffin 
Woodford of the rifle brigade, who was killed 
wffiile leading a charge at Cawnppre during 
the Indian mutiny in 1867. 

[War Office Records; Despatches; London 
Times, 27 Aup;. and 2 Sept. 1870; J. Fisher 
Crosfchwaite’s Brief Memoir of Major-general 
Sir John George Woodford,. 1881 ; Mackinnon’s 
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4 HistEecords of theCoklstnmni Ouiirda; Cannon’H 
Historical Records of the Dth Foot; History of 
the 40th or 2nd Somorsotsliiro Bcgiment of 
Foot; Siborne’s Waterloo Oampaign ; iloyal 
Military Calendar, 1820; Kapler’s History of 
the War in the Peninsula.] B, H. V. 

WOODrOHD, JAMES HURRELT. 
(1B20-1885), bishop of Ely, bom on 80 April 
1820 at Henley-ori-Thames, was tho only- 
son of James Russell Woodford, a hop-mer- 
chant in Southwark, and Francos, daughter 
of Robert Appleton of llenloy. lie was 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ school at t.ho ago 
of eight, and was elected to Pombroko Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as Parkins exhibit ioiior in 
1838. He graduated B, A* in 1842, and M. A. 
in 1845. He was ordained deacon in 1843 
and priest in 1845, and in the intervening 
years held the second mastership of Bisho])’^ 
College, Bristol. His hrst incumbency was 
the parish of St. Saviour’s, Coalpit-heath, 
Bristol. ^ He did good wotk as vicar of t.ho 
poor parish of St. Mark’s, Easton, in tlu^ same 
district, between 1847 and 1855, and in tho 
latter year was presented to the vicarage of 
Kempsford, Gloucestershire. Woodford was 
one of the eighteen clergy who in tho follow- 
ing year signed tho protest against the pri- 
mate John Bird Sumner’s condemnation of 
Archdeacon George Anthony Denison. Dur- 
ing the thirteen years he was at Kempaford 
he attracted some attention as a preacher, 
and was made by Bishop Samuel Wilberforco 
[q.v.] one of his examining chaplains, Wood- 
ford became honorary canon of Christchurch, 
and in 1864 was for the first time a select 
preacher at Cambridge. He also acted as 
proctor for the clergy of his diocese in the 
Canterbury convocation, In 1868 Wood- 
ford was appointed vicar of Leeds. In 1809 
he received a D.D. degree from tho primate, 
and in 1872 was appointed one of tlio queen’s 
chaplains. In the following year he suc- 
ceeded Edward Harold Browne as bishop 
of Ely, being consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey on 14 Dec, 1873, 

Soon afterhis succession to the see Wood- 
ford set on foot a general diocesan fund to 
be applied towards the increase of church 
accommodation and the assistance of poor 
parishes and incumbents. He was very ac- 
tive in the work of church restoration, and 
he reconstructed the cathedral school at Ely, 
In 1877 he revived, after a disuse of nearly 
150 years, the visitation of the cathedral 
church. To Woodford Ely also owes the 
establishment of the theological college, where 
twerro students are housed and trained for 
p«ur9chial work. 

Wo<^ord died, unmarried, at Ely on 


21()ct. 1885, IhnvuMbuntHlinltirtliop West’s 
chapel on tho south side of tho cathedral 
choir on tlu^ 3()th, 

Woodford publmhed; 1. <The (’hurcli, 
Past and Present,’ iHfrJ, Hvo. 2. * Seven- 
teen SernimiH at Bristtd,’ 1854 ; 2nd ed, 
1860* 3, * Six Lent ures on the ( 1 855, 
Hvo. 4. MH'cnsionid Sertnons,’ Ist set*. I85(J, 
2 nd ed, 18(4; 2n<l ser. 18(; 1,2nd (ul. 1885. 
5. * Christ inn Sanctit y,’ ftmr sijrinouH at ( Jam- 
bridge, 1863. lie also contrilmteil to ‘So.r- 
inons hn* the Working C-lnssos,’ 1858, mul to 
the series of * New T(‘stHmtmt (kumnenta- 
ries,’l870; and wrote pn^tuu^sfor W, Baker's 
‘Manual of Devotion/ IH77, W. A, Hrumold’s 
‘In Type and Sliudow/ 18H0, and *'riio 
Private Devotions of Bishop Andrewos/ 
1883. ^ 

Woodford was co-(»ditot» with II, W. Bea- 
don of the ‘Parish Hymn Book/ 18(13, and 
assisted in the compilatitm of the * Sarum 
Hyimud’ in J8(J8. In 18(4 he edited tho 
third series of ‘'IVactB for tln^ (Hiristinu 
Seasons/ and in 1H77 a volume of Wilbci*- 
force’s ‘Sermons on yarions Omumioim.’ 

‘ Tho Great. Commissuin ; Twelve ( >rdina- 
tion Addresses' (1886, Hvo; 2nd ed. 1HH7), 
and ‘Sermons on Hul/pHds from (.he Old 
Testament’ (IHH7, Hvo 5 2nd ed. 1888), ap- 
pi'arod postlmmously, edited by tho Rov* 
IL M. (now Dean) Luckock* 

[Men of the Time, Uth mh; Times, 2(1 and 
31 Oct 1885; Ouardinn, 28 Oct; Hlustmted 
London Nows, 31 Oct, (with portrait) ; Robin- 
son's Merchant Taylors* Reg. ; Wilherreroe’s Life 
of Bishop 8. Wilhorforoa (1888), pp, 

287, 300; Liddou’s bife of Pusey, Hi, 442; Alii- 
bone*8 Diet Engl. Lit and Buppl. ; Brit, Mas# 
Cat] 0, L« U. N, 

WOODFOEB, Sir JOHN GEOUOE 
(1785-1879), ninjor-goneral, bom on 28 Feb, 
1785 at Ohartham Doanery, near Canter- 
burv, was second son of Colonel John Wood- 
ford, and younger brother of Sir Alexander 
Geo^e Woodford [a. v,] He was educated 
at Harrow under Jo8e|!h Drury [q, v.] In 
1800 he was sent to Brunswick to learn his 
military duties under the Duke of Brunswick, 
whose wife, the Princess Augusta, sister of 
George III, showed him much kindness. In 
May 1800 the Duke of Gloucester gave him 
a commission as ensign in the first regiment 
of guards, but arranged that he should re- 
main to complete his year’s training in Bruns- 
wick. On hts return to England he attracted 
™ 5^fice of the last Duke of Queonsberry 
( Old Q’), who took him to Windsor to pre- 
sent him to the king, and made him a present 
^ korse. When the duke died m 1810 
he left Woodford, though in no way related 
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to him, 10,000/. Woodford joined his regi- 
ment ia 1801, but it was not until 1807 that 
he saw active service, when both he and his 
elder brother Alexander were at the siege of 
Copenhagen. In the following year he went 
to the Peninsula with the expedition under 
Sir David Baird [q. v.l, which joined the 
British forces under Sir John Moore. Wood- 
ford was deputy-assistant quartermaster- 
general and aido-de-camp to Sir John Moore 
during the many engagements in the me- 
morable retreat, and at dusk was wounded 
in the heel in the battle of Coruna by, it is 
said, the last shot fired. In eighteen mouths’ 
time he was again able to join the army 
which, under Wellington, liad just crossed 
the Ebro, and to resume his staff appoint- 
ment of deputy-assistant quartermaster-gene- 
ral. lie was present at the battles of Ni- 
velle, Nive, Ortlies, and Toulouse, for which 
engagements he received a cross. In the final 
engagement at Toulouse on 10 April 1814 
Woodford, serving under Sir Henry Clinton 
(1771-1829) [q-v.J in the sixth division, took 
a distinguished part. 

In September Woodford was back in 
London, and with the legacy left him by 
* Old Ci,’ which had been paid in 1813, he 
purchased his ca])taincy in the ^ first regi- 
ment of the grenadier guards, which is equi- 
valent in rank and pay to that of lieutenant- 
colonel of infantry in the line. On the 
unexpected return of Napoleon in 1816 he 
joined Wellington’s army, serving as assis- 
tant quartermaster-general to the fourth di- 
vision under Lieutenant-general Sir Charles 
Colville* The division was detailed to 
support Prince Frederick of the Netherlands 
on the road to Hal when the ^eat engage- 
ment of Waterloo began. Woodford was 
despatched by Colville on the dark and 
stormy night of 17 J une to the general for 
orders, and, riding with great difficulty 
through the forest of Soignies, arrived in 
the early morning at Wellington’s quarters. 
The duke informed him that the battle was 
imminent, and that it was too late for the 
Ilal division to mf)ve up, but ordered Wood- 
ford to i*emain with him as aide-de-camp. 
He continu(?id to serve under General Col- 
ville in the march t o Paris, and assisted in 
the occupation of Cambray, On the break- 
up of the army in Paris ho returned to 
London, but in 1818 was appointed to the 
command of the army of occupation until 
the final evacuation ot France in October of 
that year. He took advatitage of his posi- 
tion to obtain leave to make a survey of the 
field of the battle of Agincourt and its 
vicinity. Discoveries of considerable anti- 
quarian and historic interest resulted^ 




In 1821 he was given the command of the 
3rd battalion of the gi*enadier guards at 
Dublin, and finally he was posted to it as 
colonel on 23 Nov. 1823. He carried out 
various reforms in military discipline. He 
would nob allow flogging in the battalion 
under his command, and on 26 May 1830, 
on his own responsibility, published the 
order, *The punishment called Standing 
under Arms ” is abolished.’ Though Wood- 
ford’s action drew from the Duke of Wel- 
lington a strong remonstrance, the punish- 
ment was never restored. The regimental 
orders of the grenadier guards from 1830 to 

1836 are full of evidence of his thoughtful 
desire to improve the conditions of a soldier’s 
life. On 18 May 1836 Woodford gave evi- 
dence before the commissioners for inquiry 
into the system of military punishments in 
tlie army. He published a pamphlet in the 
same year entitled ‘ Hemarks on Military 
Flogging: its Causes and Elfects, with some 
Considerations on the Propriety of its entire 
x\bolition.’ Woodford, among other re- 
forms, recommended recreation for soldiers 
in barracks, the establishment of carpenters’ 
shops, &c., to tench the men useful trades, 
and regimental libraries. His command of 
the household troops brought him into con- 
tact with the king, William IV, who pre- 
sented him with the royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic order of knighthood ; but his re- 
forming zeal, particularly an attempt to in- 
troduce a more comfortable uniform, greatly 
annoyed the king. Largely owing to Wood- 
ford’s advocacy, and in spite of the Duke of 
Wellington’s persistent opposition, purchase 
of commissions, and the stock, which lie 
considered a useless discomfort to the soldier, 
were abolished before his death. In 1834, 
under the will of his aunt, Lady William 
Gordon, he inherited an estate on the western 
hank of Derwentwater, with Waterend 
House, erected by Lord William, and, re- 
solving to occupy it, he issued on 10 Jan. 

1837 his last regimental order, was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, and retired 
from the service in Oct. 1841. He had been 
made C.B. in 1815 and K.C.B. in 1838. As 
a consistent advocate of abolition of purchase, 
he sold his commission to the government 
for 4,600/., half its market value. A good 
linguist, of scholarly tastes, he subsequently 
devoted much of his time to antiquarian re- 
search. Though he continued to live much 
like a soldier in camp, he surrounded himself 
with rare books and curiosities. Hemoving 
to Keswick, he died there on 22 March 1879. 

[Memoir by J. Fisher Crosthwaite, Kendal, 
1881, with photographic portrait: personal 
knowledge.] A. K 
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'"^OODJjmD, HAMUKL 1700 ) 

divine and poet, born on 15 April 10*M0 in 
the parieli of All UnllowB in the Wall, 
Ijondon, was tho eldest sou of Robert 
Woodford of Northampton. After leaving 
St. Paul’s school he mutrieulated on 20 July 
1654 as a commoner at Wadham Oollege, 
Oxford, whence he graduated IhA, on 6 Feb. 
1667 (N.S.) Two years later ho onteretl 
as a student at the Inner Templo, wlieni 
his chamber-fellow was Thomas Flatman 
[q, v.l, the poet. He afterwards lived, first 
at AldbrooK, then at Binstead, near Ryde, 

* in a married and secular condition/ In 
November 16(U he was tdticted to tho Royal 
Society. In January 1669 ho took holy 
orders, and in 1673 was presented by Sir 
Nicholas Btuavt to the benefice of Hart** 
ley-Mauduit, Hampshire. Through the in- 
fluence of George Morley [q^. v.l, hisliop of 
Winchester, he was appointed canon of 
Chichester on 27 Hay 1676, and of Win- 
chester on 8 Nov. 1680. He received tho 
degree of D.l). by diploma of Archbishop 
Sanoroft in 1677. ite died at Winchester 
on 11 Jan. 1700. He married after tho 
Restoration, and had several sons, of whom 
the youngest, William Woodford (<?. 1758), 
was fellow of New College from 1699 to 
1712, censor of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1778, and regius professor of 
medicine at Oxford from 1730 till his death. 

Woodford began his poetical career by 
contributing in 1668 to the ‘Naps upon 
Parnassus ’ of the younger Samuel Austin 
(fl, 1668) [q* v.l Of his poem ^ On the Re- 
turn of Charles II,’ 1660, Wood had seen no 
copy. His chief works were * The Paraphrase 
upon the Psalms ’and ‘ The Paraphrase upon 
the Canticles.’ The first originally appeared 
in quarto in 1667, with a dedication to 
Bishop Morley, and was reissued in octavo 
in 1678. In a lengthy preface the reader 
is informed that the ‘ Paraphrase ’ was 
written while Woodford ‘had the con- 
venience of a private and most delightful 
retirement ’ in the company of Mrs. Mary 
Beale [q. v.] and her husband. He had 
been mre warned against prolixity ‘by a 
very judicious friend, Mr. Thomas Sprat ’ 
(afterwards the bishop). The object of the 
poet, who drew his inspiration from Cowley, 
was. to give as nearly as he could ‘ the 
true sense and meaning of the psalms, and 
in as easy and obvious terms as was possible.’ 
The result m$.y be pronounced successful 
firom a literary point of view ; and the 
‘Paraphi'sse’ won the praise of Baxter in 
h}s preface to ‘Poetical Fr^ments/ 1681. 

* In W79 np^red his ‘Raraphrase upon 
w and some select Hymns of 


6 W'ocxiford 

thu Now juhI Obi 'IVatumontM, with otloT 
OmiHiotuil OiutqHwit iouH in Knglmh RimoH.’ 
'riio vnlutno, whioli in ibniumtiul to A roll- 
bisUoji Hum prefatory vorsoH by Bir 

NicholaH Stunrt and 'riioinaM Mat man, be- 
sides an odoby W. (^roum^, D.l). 

Wtmdford’H miMCMdlanootm pooms include 
two odes to I»anU Wultnnlq, v.] und vemm 
in commondnt ion of DonhandH * Now Vm*- 
sion of tho PMalnm of Davhb’ An edition 
of Woodftml’rt oomplotti works pnldiMlujd in 
1718 is dosoribod as * tho Hocoinl odition 
corroctod by tho author/ A man user ip t 
‘Odo to tho’Momory of John, Lord Wiliuot, 
Furl of Hoohostor/ is among tho Uawlinson 
collcetimis in tho Bodloiim, tc^ which library 
Woodford in March 1657 pronontml a map 
of Romo (MAtnuY, Anmln^ p. 427). 
Parisot, writing a <!ontury lator, thought 
his pooms hatl iiilbm into uiidesarvod ob- 
livion* 

(Wood’s Ufa, pp. *xxv«vi, Fasti, ii, 192, 
aiulAlhtuun Oxmu (ntin»N)» iti, 675, H26, 1136, 
iv. 730 4; Wnd ham Coll. Hog. od. tbmliner; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxotu lAOO 1714; tJhalmcrH’s 
Biogr, Diet.; Womlfoid'H Works; Allibona’s 
Dirt. Fiigl. Lit.; Biogr. Univar«cllc, 182H (art. 
byPariHot); WlrudmHtijr Hrholar»i, ed. Kirby; 
Hunk’s Coll, of Fhys. ii. U5« J. Nichols’s 
Beleot Collect, of Foems, iv, 1760-2, has two 
pieces by Woodford Tho Voyage/ and a son- 
net addressed to Both Ward, bishop of Barttm.) 

u; Ltt ih N. 

WOODFOBB <ir WYDFOED, Wii^ 
oy (/. 13H0‘ 1411), onponont of Wy- 
clifle, is emmeouHly idontiflod by Wadding 
with William of Waterfiird, who appears to 
have flourished about 1488, and wrote a 
‘ Tractatus de Religione/ which he addressed 
to Cardinal Julian Oesarinus (of. Wabk, 
Writers qf Ireland^ pp. 87, 8B). There 
seems to bo no doubt that Woodford was an 
EngliHliman. He became a Fritnciscan and 
was educated at Oxford, where ha graduated 
B.D. He taught in the schools and came 
into friendly contact with Wyolifle. ‘ When 
I was lecturing concurrently with him on 
the Sentences, “he says, ‘ WycUfib used to 
write his answers to the arguments, which 
I advanced to him, in a notebook which I 
sent him with my arguments, and to send 
me back the notebook^(Lmi.R, Grev Friar^f 
p. 81). With the development of Wycliffe’s 
views, however, Woodford became in« 
creasingly hostile, and when, in his ‘ Con- 
fessio’ in 1881, the reformer repudiated 
transubstantietion, Woodford wrote his 
earliest extant work in reply* It was en- 
titled ‘Septuaginta Qusestiones de Sacra- 
mento EucnaristiBB,’ and is thought to have 
been composed as a course of lectui*es de- 
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livered in the Grey Friars’ church, London, 
as a preparation for the feast of Corpus 
GhrisU on 10 June 1381 (Nbttbb, Fasc, 
Zizaniorum^ Rolls Ser. p. 617) ; five manu- 
scripts at least of this ‘work are extant 
(Bnt, Mua. Foyal MS. 7 B. iii, ; Karl MSS. 
31, fh 1-94 and 42; ExeUr Coll Oxford 
MS. 7 ; St. JohrCa Coll Oxford MS. 144), 
This was the first of a series of works m 
which Woodford attacked Wycliffe and his 
followers, and his writings occasionally 
throw light on Wycliffe’s career, though his 
statements — e.g. that WycHfie was expelled 
from Canterbury Hall — are not always to 
be accepted if lacking corroboration (cf. 
Lkohob, Wycliffe, 1878, i. 160-8; ChurcJt 
Quarterly Iteview, v. 129 sqq, ; RASHDAiiL, 
XIniverdties of Europe^ ii. 498). He also 
replied to the attacks of Richard Fitzralph 
[q . V.] on the mendicant orders. 

There is little doubt that "Woodford is the 
William de Wydford whom ^ Margaret, 
countess of Norfolk, described in 13o4 as 
her ^well-beloved father in God,’ and for 
the term of whose life she granted the 
minoresses of Aldgate Without a yearly rent 
of twenty marks from ‘ le Broken wharf,’ 
IiOndon(&a/. Patent JtollSj 1381-6, p. 452). 
In 1389 he was regent-master in theology 
among the minorites at Oxford, and in 1390 
was vicar of the provincial minister; m 
both years he lectured against Wycliffe, 
and lixomas Netter [q. v.J was one of his 
pupils (Faso. Zizaniorumf p. 625). Hence- 
forth he seems to have resided principally 
at the Grey Friars, London, and m 1396 he 
obtained from Boniface IX sanction for the 
special privileges he enjoyed in this con- 
vent. Bale, Pits, and Wadding state that 
he died in 1397 and was buried at Colchester, 
but Sbaralea pointed out that in one of his 
works Henry was referred to as king; he 
also says that Woodford was deputed from 
Oxford to attend a council in London in 
1411. Probably he died soon after ; he was 
buried in the choitf of Grey Friars church, 
London {Cottou MS. Vitellius, F . xii. f. 

2746). , . 

Bale and subsequent bibhowaphers give a 
long list of works by Woodford, many of 
which are lost, and some of which can only 
be doubtfully attributed to Woodford (see 
Little, Grey Friars^ pp. 248-9) ; but the 
numerous copies extant of the others 
cate that Woodford’s works were widely 
read, and he was considered ‘ acernmus 
hereticorum extirpator.’ The following is 
a list of his extant works: 1. 'Commen- 
taries on Fzechiel, Bcclesiastes, St. Luke, 
and St, Paul’s Epistle to the Romaus 
(Ent. Mm Moyal MS. 4, A. xiii.) 2. De- 


term inationes Quatuor,’ i.e. lectures at Ox- 
ford, 1389- 90 {Earl MSS. 31 and 42; 
Bodl MSS. 2224, 2766, 3340; Eighy MS. 
170, ff. 1-33). 3. ' De Causis Condemp- 
nacionis Articulorum 18 dampnatorum 
Johannis Wyclif, 1396’ {Brit. Mus. Moyal 
MS. 8, F. xi. ; Earl MSS. 31 and 42 ; Bodl 
MS. 2766 ; Merton Coll MSS. 198 and 
318 ; C.C.C. m 183, jff. 23 sqq. ; printed in 
Beoive", JPhsc. Memm expetendammy i. 190- 
265). 4. ' De Sacerdotio Novi Testamenti ’ 
{Brit. Mu8. Moyal MS. 7, B. iii. ; Merton 
Coll MS. 198). 6. 'Defensorium Mendici- 
tatis contra Armachanum,’ i.e. Richard Fitz- 
ralph [q. V.], archbishop of Armagh {Mag^ 
daUn (loll O.Tford MS 75; Camhr. Xlniv. 
Libr.MS.Bt i. 21). 6. 'De erroribus 
Armachani ’ ( Vnir. Libr. 'Fi. i. 21 ; 
Ne%o Coll MS. 290, ff. 258 sqq.) 7. ' Ke- 
sponsiones contra Wiclevum et Lollardos’ 
{Bodl MS. 2766). 8. 'De Veneratione 

Imaginum’ {Earl MS. 31, fi‘, 182-206). 

[Tanner’s Bibl. pp. 364, 784-5 ; Wadding's 
Scriptt. Ord. Min. p. 108 ; Sbaralea’s SuppL p. 
332; Fabricius’s Bibl. Med. JEvi, iii. 612 ; 
Oudin’s Sci'iptt. Bed. 1722, iii. 1171-4; Che- 
valier’s Repertoire, cols. 980-1 ; Wood’s HiKr,. 
and Antiq. Univ. Oxon. ed. Gutch, i. 482, 493, 
612, 613; Netter’s Ease. Zizaniorutn (Rolls 
Ser.), pp. XV, 517,623; Lechler’s John ^cliffe, 
1878, i. 166-8, 192, 198,247, ii. 141; Little’s 
Grey Friars in Oxford, passim, esp. pp. 246-8 ; 
Bernard’s Cat. MSS. Anglic; Coxe’s Oat, MSS. 
Coll. Anlisque Oxon. ; Cat. Bodl. MSS. ; Oat* 
Hari. MSS. ; authorities cited.] A. F. P. 


WOODFORDE, SAMUEL (1768-1817), 
painter, born at Castle Cary in Somerset on 
29 March 1763, was the second son of 
Heighes Woodforde (1726-1789) of Ans- 
ford, by his wife Anne, daughter and heiress 
of Ralph Dorville. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of Samuel Woodford [q. v.] At 
the age of fifteen he was patronised by 
the well-known banker Henry Hoare {d. 
1786) of Stourhead, Wiltshire, where many 
of the painter’s early works are preserved. In 
1782 he became a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he exhibited pictures in 1784 
and the two following years. In 1786 he was 
enabled by the liberality of his late patron 
to travel in Italy. After studying the works 
of Raphael and Michel Angelo at Rome, and 
copying ‘The Family of Darius’ by Paolo 
Veronese, he visited Florence and Venice, 
accompanied by Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
[q* v.l Hereturned to London m 1791, and 
resumed his contributions to the Royal 
Academy in 1792. From that year till 1816 
he was a constant exhibitor of portraits, 
scenes of Italian life, historical pictures, and 
subjects from literature. He sent m all 
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133 pictures to the Royal Academy, and 
tliirt^y’-nine to the British .Institution, His 
M)ormda wounded by Sylvia^ is in the 
Diploma Gallery at Biirlln<^^tou TIouso, and 
a watercolour, * l^ux teaching Apollo ’ 

( 1790)t is in the South Kensington Museum. 
]\[any of his pictures were engraved, includ- 
ing the forest scene in ^ Titus Andronicus,' 
engraved by Anker Smith for Boydell’s 
* Shakespeare ’ (1793), several suhjecta en- 
graved by James Heath and otliers for an 
edition of Shakespeare published by Long- 
mans (1805-7), and, among larger subjects, 

‘ A VestaH (1800), by S. W. Reynolds, and 
*The Soldier’s Widow’ (1801), by Maria 
(dsborne, both in mezzotint, MostofWood- 
forde’s compositions were in the correct 
classical style of his period. He was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1800, 
and an academician in 1807. In 1815 he 
married and went to Italy. lie died of 
fever at Ferrara on 27 July 1817, leaving no 
issue. 

[Gent. Mag. 1817, ii. 282; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 0. D. 

WOODHALL or WOODALL. [See 

UVBI)A.T.B.] 

WOODHAM, Mbs. (1743-1808), singer 
and actress, previously called Spbnobb, and 
generally known on account of the elegance 
of her dress and person as ‘ Buck ’ Spencer, 
was born in 1743, and was a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Arne. * She played at Covent 
Garden Euphrosyne in ‘Coraus,’ and was 
regarded as a rival to Miss Brent, subse- 
quently Mrs. Pinto. She sang at Maryle- 
bone wardens under Dr. Arnold, from whom 
she received further instruction. This must 
have been between 1769 and 1773. Thence 
she proceeded to Ireland, and was for many 
years a favourite on the Dublin stage. She 
married a man named Smith, and had by 
him a daughter, who married ^ Young’ 
Astley, the son and successor of Pliilip 
Aatley [q. v.] On his death she married a 
Mr. Woodham, from whom she was divorced. 
In her later years she lived entirely with 
her daughter. On the morning of 2 Feb. 
1803 Astley’s amphitheatre took fire and 
was consumed. Mrs. Woodham heard the 
alarm of fire and came to the door (or 
the window) where means of escape were 
awaiting her, but returning for a dress or 
to secure the receipts of the house for the 
last two nights, which were in her charge, 
was suffocated and burnt, a few calcined re- 
mains alone being available for interment. 
Her name, which appears as Woodham in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ is given in the 
Mirror’ as Woodman. Ko re- 


foroiKiu to lior is to bn trn(M*(l uiuh^r any of 
her namciS in tluaUrical liintormH. 

[Gent. Mag. 1803, ii, 880; Muulhly Mirror, 
xvi, 214«.16.] J. K. 

WOODHAM or Goouam, ADAM (d 
1358), Franciscan. [Hoc GoDnAM.J 

WOODHEAD, ABU A HAM ( 1 600 ^ 
1678), Roman catholic controvcrBialist, sou 
of John Woodhe^ad of ITiornliill, Yorkshire, 
was baptised at .Melt ham in the parish of 
Almonbury in the same county, on 2 April 
1009. Having acquired the rudimoniH of 
learning at Wakefield, he was entenul as a 
student at University OoUt^ge, Oxford, in 
1624, and soon afterwards hecainti a scholer 
of that house. ^ Ilis tutors were HUC(*,eHHively 
Jonas RadcUfl and TTiomas UadclilK He 
graduated B.A. 5 l^ob. J($28 9, and M.A, 
10 Nov. 1031. On 27 April l(i33 ho was 
elected a fellow of University Colh^g(^ llti 
took holy orders, passed a course in divinity, 
and in 1641 was elected proctor. During 
his tenure of that olKce he made a 
mined stand on behalf of the nniversity 
against the efforts of the puritan pavllamen't 
to impose the ^solemn league and covenant,’ 
He was summoned to appear at the bar of the 
House of Commons, where he made so strong 
and prudent a defence for his proceedings 
that he was dismissed without lurther mo« 
lestation. Wood’s statement that he resigned 
his office in consequence of the denial of the 
grace of Francis Ohoynell [q.v.] is a ground- 
less surmise. 

At the expiration of his proctorship Wood- 
head procured the college liconso to travid 
abroad with two pupils, and on 22 June 
1645 he had leave of absfjnce for four torms. 
At this period ho began to entertain doubt $ 
concerning the trutli of tlie protostunt faith, 
and felt some inclination to join the Roman 
communion. A comparison of the dates 
shows that he was never at Romo, as Anthony 

Wood asserts. In 1648 he was ejected iTom 
his fellowship by the visitors of the university 
of Oxford. Some time before this Mr, (after- 
wai’ds Sir Thomas) Aylesbury, governor to 
Georg^e Villiers, second duke of Buckingham 
[q. vH and to Lord Francis, his brother, in- 
duced Woodhead to undertake their instruc- 
tion in mathematics, Woodhead accompanied 
them on their return to London, receiving a 
handsome allowance with apartments at 
York House in the Strand. He continual 
to act as their tutor until the defeat at 
Kingston (1648), when Lord Francis was 
killed and the duke incurred the danger of 
utter ruin.^ Afterwards he lived till 1652 
in , the family of Arthur, lord Oapel (after- 
wards Earl of Essex), who settled on him-un 
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anmiity of CO/, for life. This pension he re- 
signed on quitting his lordship’s service. He 
then retired to the house of his friend Dr. 
John Wilby, a physician, who resided in the 
city. In 1664 or 1666 he and a few select 
friends purchased the house and garden at 
lloxton formerly belonging to Lord Mont- 
eagle, where they lived in common, putting 
into one fund what had been saved from the 
wreck of their fortunes, and devoting them- 
selves to prayer, meditation, and study. 
"Woodhead was now avowedly a lay adherent 
of the Koman catholic church. The state- 
ment that he spent his time at lloxton in 
educating youth is incorrect. 

In 1660 the king’s commissioners sum- 
moned him from his retirement and rein- 
stated him in his fellowship. He accepted 
it again, rather as a mark of justice due to 
the cause for which he was deprived of it 
than with any design to retain it as a pro- 
testant, and in fact he never communicated 
with the church of England then or after- 
wards. Finding residence in college incon- 
sistent with his religious principles, which 
were now well known, he soon withdrew to 
his solitude at lloxton. But through the 
iniluence of Obadiah Walker [q. vj, the 
master of University College, he enjoyed the 
profits of his fellowship for eighteen years, 
and did not formally resign the appointment 
until 23 April 1078, afew days before his death 
( Smith, Hist of tfniversiiy College^ p. 257). 
Wood says *lie was so wholly devoted to 
retirement and the prosecution of his several 
studies that no worldly concerns shared any 
of his affections, only satisfying himself with 
bare necessaries; and so far from coveting 
applause or preferment (though perhaps the 
compleatness of his learning and great worth 
might have given him as just and fair a claim 
to both as any others of his persuasion) that 
he used all endeavours to secure his beloved 
privacy and conceal his name^ (Athen^s 
(h'on. ed. Bliss, iii. 1168). He died at 
lloxton on 4 May 1678, and was buried in 
Bt. Pancras churchyard, where an altar- 
monument was placed over his remains, 
with a Latin inscription: *EIegi ahjectus 
esse in domo Dei ; et mansi in solitudine, 
non quierens quod mihi utile est, sed quod 
miiltis ’ (Ca-NSIOK, Bpitajphs at Saint Pancras^ 
i. 22). If James II had continued on his 
throne two years longer, Woodhead’s body 
would have been translated to the chapel in 
University College, where a monument would 
have been erected * equal to his great merits 
and worth,’ The intended inscription has 
been printed’ (AtJienm O^von, iii. 116571.) 

IByhis will, dated 8 June 1076, Woodhead 
left the residue of the yearly rents of his lands 


atMeltliam Ho minister of theWordof God 
y‘ shall be settled and officiatt at y® Chappell 
of Meltham afforesaid at the time of my de- 
cease, and so to his successors in the same 
place and office for ever.’ The will and four 
letters written by Woodhead have been 
printed by the Rev. Joseph Hughes, who says : 

' These documents, both purely protestant 
in their character, seem to disprove the 
statements so frequently made and generally 
believed as to his having joined the Romish 
church, and tend to establish our confidence 
in him as a consistent clergyman of the 
church of England’ (Hughes, Hist, of 
Meltham^ 1866, p. 82). It is certain, how- 
ever, that Woodhead was a member of the 
Roman catholic church, though he never en- 
tered the priesthood. 

Daniel Whitby, [q. v.] described Wood- 
head as ^ the most ingenioua and solid 
writer of the whole Roman party Thomas 
Hearne more emphatically wrote : ‘ I always 
looked upon Mr. Abraham Woodhead to 
be one of the greatest men that ever this 
nation produced and Wood says that * his 
works plainly show him to have been a 
person of sound and solid judgment, well 
read in the fathers and in the polemical writ- 
ings of tlie most eminent and renowned de- 
fenders of the church of England.’ 

His works appeared either anonymously or 
under initials, and many of them were printed 
after his death at the private press of his friend 
Obadiah Walker. Among them are: 1. ^ Some 
Instructions concerning the Art of Oratory, 
London, 1669, 12mo; 2nd edit., augmented, 
Oxford, 1682, 2. Treatises on ancient 

church government, in five parts, which are 
respectively entitled as follows: {a) ^ A brief 
Account of antient Church Government, wit h 
a Re flection on several modernWritings of the 
Presbyterians (the Assembly of Divines, their 
Jus Bimnum ministerii BccUsim Anglkanes, 
published 1664, and Dr. Blondel’s Apologia 
pro Sententia Hieronymi, and others), touch- 
ing this Subject,’ London, 1662 and 1686, 
4to, The authorship has been erroneously 
ascribed to Dr, Richard Holden, (b) ^An- 
cient Ohurch-Govemment, and the Succes- 
sion of the Clergy,’ pt. ii., Oxford, 1688, 4to. 
(c) ‘ Antient Church Government, Part III : 
Of Heresy and Schisme [Lond.] 1736, printed 
at the cost of Cuthbert Constable, who was 
the '' Catholic Msecenas of his day.” ’ ({fV An- 
tient Church-Government, Part IV : What 
former Councils have been lawfully General 
and obliging. And what have 'been the 
Doctrines of such Councils, obliging^ in re- 
lation to the Reformation. Reviewing the 
Exceptions made by the Reformed.’ This 
remains in manuscript, (e) < Church Go- 
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‘vernment. Part V ; A delation of tbo Kng-* 
li.sli Reformation, and tlie Lawfulness tliereof, 
examined by the Theses delivered in the four 
former parts/ Oxford^ 1 687, 4to. This was 
answered the same year in * Animadversions' 
by Georgre Bmalridge [q.v,] 3. * The Guide in 
Controversies : or a rational Account of the 
Doctrine of the Roman Catholics concerning 
the ecclesiastical Guides in Controvei'sies of 
Religion; reflecting on the later Writings 
of Protestants, particularly of Archbishop 
I^aud and Dr. Stillingfleet on this Subject/ 
London, 1666-7, 4to; reprinted 1673. 
4. ^,The Life[andWorks] of . . . St. Teresa/ 
1669 and lo71, 4to; translated from the 
Spanish, 5. ‘Dr, Stillingfleet's Principles, 
giving an Account of the Faith of Pro- 
testants consider’d/ Paris, 1671, 8vo. 

6. ‘The Roman Doctrine of Repentance 
and Indulgence vindicated from Dr. 
Stillingfleet’s Misrepresentations,' 1673, 8vo. 

7, ‘ The Roman Churche’s Devotions vindi- 
cated from Dr. StilUngfleet’a Misrepresenta- 
tions/ 1672, 8vo. 8. ‘ Exercitations con- 
cerning the Resolution of Faith against 
some Exceptions/ 1674, 4to, 9. ‘An Ap- 
pendix to the four Discourses concerning 
The Guide in Controversies ; Further shew- 
ing the Necessity and Infallibility thereof, 
against some contrary Protestant Principles/ 
1675, 4to. Some copies are entitled ‘A 
Discourse of the Necessity of Church Guides 
for directing Christians in necessary Faith,' 
10, ‘Life of Gregory Lopez, a Spanish 
Hermit in the West-Indies 3nd edit. 1675, 
8vo. 11. ‘A Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the Epistles of St, Paul/ Oxford, 1675, 
8vo; 2nd edit, 1684. This was the joint 
production of Woodhead, Obadiah Walker, 
and Richard Allestree [q. v.], the probable 
author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,' which 
has been erroneously attributed to Wood- 
head, The third edition, London, 1702, re- 
printed in 1703 and 1708, 8vo, was corrected 
and improved by Bishop Fell. The work 
was reprinted at Oxford, 1852, 8vo, under 
the editorship of William Jacobson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester. 12. ‘ St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions/ London, 1679, 8vo ; trans- 
lated from the Latin, 13. A modernised 
edition of Walter Hilton's ‘Scale (or Ladder) 
of Perfection,’ London, 1679, 8vo. 14. ‘ Pro- 
positions concerning Optic Glasses, with 
their natural Reasons drawn from Ex- 
periment/ Oxford, 1679, 4to. 15. ‘ Of 
the Benefit of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
to Mankind,' Oxford, 1680, 4to, 16. ‘An 
historical Narrative of the Life and Death 
of . . , Jesus Christ/ Oxford, 1685, 4to, 

; Discourses concerning the Adora- 

tion of our Blessed Saviour in the Eucharist/ 


Oxford, 1687, 4to, IH. ‘Two DiHcourHt‘H, 
Tlie first concH'rning tlu^ Spirit of Martin 
Luther and the Original Reformation, The 
second concerning tlie Celibacy of tlie 
Clergy/ Oxford, 1087, 4to, This was 
answered by T’rancis Atterbury (afterwards 
bishop of Rochester), to whose work a re- 
joinder was published by Thomas Deane of 
University College, 19, ‘Pietas Romana 
et Parlsiensis : or a faithful Relation of the 
several Sorts of charitable and pious Works 
eminent in the OituiS of Rome and Paris, 
The one taken out of a Book written by 
Theodor Amydenus, the other out of that by 
Mr. Carre/ Oxford, 1687, 8vo. James II ar- 
rington wrote ‘Reflections' on this work, 
20. ‘Of Faith necessary to Salvation, and of 
the necessary Ground of Faith salvivical/ 
Oxford, 1688, 4to, 21, ‘Motives to holy 
Living; or, Heads for Meditation, divided 
into Considerations, Oounaels, and Duties/ 
Oxford, 1688, 4to, 22, ‘A compendious 
Discourse of the Eucharist,' Oxford, 16BB, 
4to. 28. ‘Apocalypa paraphras'd/ Oxford, 
1689, 4to, not completed. 24. ‘ A larger Dis- 
course concerning Antichrist/ Oxford, 1689, 
4to, not completed. 25. ‘Catholic Theses/ 
Oxford,! 689, 4to. 

He also left numerous unpublished works 
in manuscript, some of which are preserved 
in a collection of autograph letters, original 
manuscripts, transcripts, and miscellaneous 
writings by or relating to Woodhead, col- 
lected in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century by Outhbert Constable (17 volumes, 
folio and quarto), and now in the library of 
Sir Thomas Brooke, hart., F.S.A., at Armi- 
tage Bridge House, near Huddersfield. 

[Manuscript Lifoof Francis Nicholson orNicol- 
son, kindly lent to the writer, with other mami- 
scripts relating to Woodhead, by 8ir Thomas 
Brooke, hart., F.S.A. ; Life by the Rev. Himon 
Berington (1736) ; Catalogue of Manuscripts and 
Printed Books collected by Thomas Brooke (1891), 

ii. 703; Burrows’s Register of the Visitors of the 
Univ. of Oxford, p. 556 ; Catholic Miscellany, 
1826, iv. 1, 43 ; Dalton’s translation of the Life 
of St. Teresa, 1861, p. 408 ; Dodd’s Church Hist, 

iii. 266; Kchard’s Hist, of England, 3rd edit, p, 
960 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, early ser. iv. 1676 ; 
Uillow’s Bibl. Diet i. 198; Hughes’s Hist, of 
Meltham, p. 803 ; Jones’s Popery Tracts, pp. 
187, 196, 218, 234 888, 366. 368, 874, 386, 43 ^ 
434, 485; Kennett’s Register, pp, 698, 674 ; Le 
Neve’sMonumenta Anglicana; Lysons’s Environs, 
iii. 364 ; Notes and Queries ^Brd ser, ix. 88, vi. 
476, vii. 142, X, 211, 4th ser, i. 867.] T. 0. 

WOODHOUSE, JAMES (1785-1820), 
‘ the poetical shoemaker/ was bom at Rowley 
Regis, Staffordshire, on 18 April 1735. His 
parents came of old yeoman stock, Jame» 
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had to leave school at the age of eight. He 
became a shoemaker, and, having married 
early added to his means by elementary 
teaching. In 1769 he addressed an elegy to 
William Shenstone [q.v.], whose estate, The 
Lease wes, was some two miles from Wood- 
house’s cottage. Shenstone became much in- 
terested in him, and sent the elegy to his 
friends in London, and had it printed in 
Dodsley^s edition or his own poems. A col- 
lection was made for Woodhouse, and in 1764 
he was able to publish a volume entitled 
* Poems on sundry Occasions.’ The poems 
were reissued in 1766 as * Poems on several 
Occasions,’ introduced by a modest 'Author’s 
Apology.’ Woodhouse was now celebrated. 
The anxiety of Hr. Johnson to meet him 
afforded Mrs. Thrale a pretext for inviting 
him for the first time to her house in 1764. 
It was either on this or a subsequent occa- 
sion that the doctor recommended Wood- 
house to give his nights and days to the study 
of Addison. In 1770, however, Johnson spoke 
disparagingly of Woodhouse : ' He may make 
an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a 
good poet. A schoolboy’s exercise may be a 
pretty thing for a schoolboy, but it is no 
treat for a man.’ 

Before this time Woodhouse had given up 
his trade. For some time a carrier oetween 
llowley and London, he was appointed by 
Edward Montagu, soon after the publication 
of the second edition of his poems, land 
bailiff on either his Yorkshire or North- 
umberland estates. He held the position for 
some twelve years, till about 1778. He 
was on a friendly footing with Montagu, but 
was never on good terms with his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu [<!• v.] She is the ' Pa- 
troness,’ the 'Scintilla’ or 'Vanessa’ of his 
autobiography, where she is ridiculed as the 
quintessence of tyranny, meanness, vanity, 
and hypocrisy. About 1778 he returned to 
Kowle^but soon re-entere^the employment 

as house stewari. He was finally dismissed! 
six or seven years later, according to his own 
story, on account of his opinions on religion 
and politics, which were repugnant to Mrs. 
Montagu. In 1788 Woodhouse i.S8ued a new 
volume of poems, which he called, like his 
former vohxme 01 1766, ' Poems on several 
Occasions never before printed,’ He was then 
suffering much privation, but by the help of 
James Dodsley [q*v.l, the brother of his former 
publisher, he was able to establish a fairly 
prosperous bookselling and stationery busi- 
ness. TVom 211 Oxford Street he issued in 
1808 a small volume, called ' Norbury Park 
and other Poems,’ all the verses in which had 
been written some years before. It was dedi- 

VOL. LXXl* 


cated to William Locke [q. vj, the owner of 
N orbury . His last volume, ' Love Letters to 
my Wife,’ written in 1789, was printed in 
1804 (cf. Monthly Review for 1804, ii. 426). 
Woodhouse died in 1820, and was buried in 
St. George’s Chapel ground, near the Marble 
Arch. One of his sons, George Edward, 
realised a fortune as a linendraper in Oxford 
Street. ^ In old age Woodhouse was noted for * 
his patriarchal appearance and stately bearing. 

A complete edition of Woodhouse’s poems, 
edited by a descendant (R. I. Woodhouse), 
was published in 1896. Prefixed to it is an 
engraving by Henry Cook of a painting by 
Hobday of the poet at the age of eighty-one. 
Another portrait is mentioned by Bromley 
and Evans. 

The collective edition contains Wood- 
house’s autobiography, which remained in 
manuscript at lus death. The author called 
it ' The Life and Lucubrations of Crispin us 
Scriblerus : a Novel in verse, written in the 
last Century.’ It is written in rhymed blank 
verse, and abounds in long digressions of a 
pious or political nature, but contains some 
good satirical lines. 

[Gent. Mag. 1764 pp. 289, 290 (written by a 
friend of Shenstone) ; Blackwood’s Mag. No- 
vember 1829 (art. ‘Sorting my Letters and 
Papers’); Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecd. p. 125; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 225 n,, 620, ii. 127 ; 
Doran’s An English Lady of the last Century 
(Mrs. Montagu) ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit ; 
Woodhotise’s Works, with prefaces, especially to 
the Life and Poems, 1896; Winks’s Illustrious 
Shoemakers, 1883, p. 296.] G, Lb G. N. 

WOODHOUSE, PETER (/. 1606), 
poet, was the author of 'The Flea,’ or, 
adopting the subsidiary title, 'Democritrs 
his Dreame, or the Contention betweene tbe 
Elephant and the Flea.’ The poem, which 
appeared in 1606, was printed for John 
Smethwick, whose shop was 'in St. Dunstans 
Churchyard in Fleet Sxreet, vnder the Diall.’ 
The only copy known to be extant is in pos- 
session of Earl Spencer at Althorp ; a reprint, 
limited to fifty copies, was made in 1877, 
\inder the editorship of Alexander Balloch 
Grosart. Woodhouse was by no means 
destitute of merit as a poet, but 'The Flea’ 
is tbe only memorial of him that exists. 
Although ne disclaims any personal appli- 
cations in his poem, and declares that his 
censures are directed at ' some kinde of faultes 
and not some faultie men,’ it is possible that 
the elephant, the flea, and the other actors 
in the tale typify persons whom it might 
have been dangerous to satirise more openly. 
The poem is prefaced hj an ' Epistle to the 
Reader,’ some verses 'm laudem authoris’ 
signed ' R. P., Gent./ and an ' Epistle DedL 
‘ B n 
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catorie to the Giddie Multitude/ in which 
there is a reference to ^Justice Bhallowe^ 
and * his cousen Mr. Weathercooke.' 

[Grofiart’s Boprint of the Flea, 1877 1 
ArW’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Begistor; 
Gray’s Index to Hazlitt.] E. 1. 0. 

•WOOBHOTJSE, ROBERT m(d, ladr^P), 
treasurer of the excheq[U6r* [See Wodb- 
HOUSB.] 

'WOODHOUSE, ROBERT (1773«1827), 
noathematician, born at Norwich on 28 April 
1773, was the son of Robert Woodhouse, a 
linendraper and freeholder in the town, 
by his wife, the daughter of J. Aldorson, a 
nonconformist minister of Lowestoft, who 
was the grandfather of Sir Edward Hall 
Alderson m.v,] and of Mrs. Amelia Opie [q.T.] 
He was educated at the grammar school at 
North Walsham, and was admitted to Oaius 
College, Cambridge, on 20^ May 1790, gra- 
duating B. A. in 1796 as senior wrangler, and 
M.A. in 1798. In 1796 he was mso first 
Smith’s prizeman. He held a scholarship at 
Oaius College from 1790 to 1798, and a fel- 
lowship from 1798 to 1823, and after gra- 
duating devoted himself to the study and 
teaching of mathematics. On 16 Dec. 1802 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Woodhouse is entitled to distinction in the 
history of mathematics in England for the 
important share he had during his earlier years 
as a teacher at Cambridge in bringing to the 
notice of his countrymen the development in 
mathematical analysis which had taken place 
on the continent. He was the first in Eng- 
land to explain and advocate the notation and 
methods of the calculus. In 1803 he published 
* The Principles of Analytical Calculation ’ 
(Cambridge, 4to], In this work he reviewed 
the methods of infinitesimals, limits, and ex- 
pansions, and severely criticised the principles 
adopted by Lagrange in his theory of func- 
tions, regarding them as logically insufiicient. 
By thus exposing the unsoundness of some 
ox the continental methods he rendered Hs 
genemlsupport of the system far more weighty 
than if he had appeared to embrace it as a blind 
partisan. ^ The Principles of Analytical Cal- 
culation* was followed in 1809 by ^ Elements 
of Trigonometry’ (Cambridge, 8vo ; 5th edit. 
1827 , 8voj, a work which, according to George 
Peacock (1791-1868) [<l. v.], * more than any 
, oth^ ccmuibuted to revolutionise the mathe- 
of this country.* In his former 
WOEik he had amiealed, somewhat fruitlessly, 
to th^teaehei;* put in his * Trigonometry* he 
^ addressed the student and 

S'- ^ mfcroduction of the 
J'ln 1810 appeared < A 


Treatise onlHoperiniHlrkuil i^roblems and the 
Calculus of Variations* (Cambridge, 8vo), in 
■which he traced the course of continental re- 
search from the earliest isolated problems of 
the Bernoullis to the devtdopmtmt of La- 
grange’s comprehensive theory. In 1812 he 
published a 'Treatise on Astronomy * (Cam- 
bridge, 8vo), which was intended as the first 
volume of a more extemh^i work. A second 
volume followed in 1818 on the theory of 
gravitation, somewhat improperly entitled 
' Physical Astronomy,* In this treatise he 
endeavoured to lay before the student the 
results of continental research since the time 
of Newton. 

In 1820 Woodhouse was eloctetl to suc- 
ceed Isaac Milner [q.v.] as Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics j and in 1822, on the 
death of Hamuol Vince fq, v.], he was re- 
moved to the Plumiau professorship of astro- 
nomy axid experimental philosophy, On the 
completion of the observatory at Cambridge 
he was appointed its superintendent; but, 
though he possessed a genuine love of prac- 
tical astronomy, he was hardly able to carry 
out his duties owing to the failure of his 
health. He died at Cambridge on 28 Dec. 
(or, according to some authorities, 28 Dec.) 
1827, and was buried in the chapel at Oaius 
College. In 1823 he married Harriet, daugh- 
ter of William Wilkins, an architect of mr- 
wich,^ and sister of the architect William 
Wilkins [q, v.] ^ By her he left a son Robert. 

Woodhouse is entitled to the entire credit 
of introducing the calculus into England, but 
it is doubtful whether he alone, in spite of his 
logical power and his caustic wit, would have 
succeeded in converting his contemporaries. 
Much of his success was duo to the earnest 
support of his three disciples, ('ileorge Pea- 
cock, Herschel, and Charles Babbage [q. v.], 
who in 1812 founded the Cambridge Analy- 
tical Society. 

[Penny Cyclopiedia, 1848; Gent. Mag. 1816 
i. 18-2*^ 1828 i. 274; Nichole’s Lit. Illuotr. vi, 
43-4, vii. 627 ; Allibone’a Diet, of Engl, Lit. ; 
Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of Gonville and Oaius Col- 
lege, 1898, ii, no ; Todhuntor’s William Whewell, 
1876 ; Ball’s Hist, of Mathematics at Cambridge, 
1889, pp. 117-23 ; Edinburgh Bevie’vr, November 
1810, March 1819; Quarterly Beview, Novem- 
ber 1810, July 1819 ; English Oyclopsedia.] 

E. I. 0* 

WOODHOUSE, THOMAS (df. 1678), 
Roman catholic martyr, was a native of 
Lincolnshire. He was ordained priest shortly 
before the death of Mary in 1668, and was 

? resented to a parsonage in Lincolnshire, 
n 1^0 he resigned kis living on account 
of the changes introduced in the English 
church, and, retiring to Wales, became tutor 
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in a gentleman’s family. This situation he 
also resigned soon afterwards on religious 
grounds, and shortly after was arrested while 
celebrating mass and committed on 14 May 
1661 as ‘ a pore prist ’ to the Fleet prison, 
where he lived on charity like other pauper 
prisoners (cf. Marl, MS, 860, f. 7). In 1668, 
during a severe visitation of the pfague in 
London, he was removed to Cambridgeshire 
for a short time with the other prisoners in 
the custody of Tyrrel, the warder of the 
Fleet. At his urgent request Woodhouse 
was admitted to the Society of Jesus in 1672. 
He was so animated by his admission that 
on 19 ITov. 1672 he wrote to Cecil exhorting 
him to persuade Elizabeth to submit to the 
pope. The ordinal is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum (Lansdowne MS. 99, f. 1). He 
also wrote papers ‘persuading men to the 
true faith and obedience,’ which he signed 
with hie name, tied to stones, and threw out 
of the prison window into the street. On 
16 June 1673 he was tried for high treason 
in the Q-uildhall, London. He distinguished 
himself by his intrepid bearing and the 
frankness of his answers, was found guilty, 
and was executed at Tyburn on 19 June. 
Woodhouse was the lirst priest who sulFered 
in Elizabeth’s reign, and the first lioman 
catholic, with the exceptions of John Felton 
{d. 1670) [q. V.] and John Story [q. v,] 

Two narratives of his life and martyrdom 
exist. The earlier, dated 1674, is contained 
in a small quarto volume of manuscripts, 
entitled ‘ Anglia, NecroL 1673-1661,’ in the 
archives of the Society of Jesus at Rome. 
In this account, which is written in Latin, 
he is called William Woodhouse, Three 
hundred and thirty verses are appended, 
written by him in prison. The second and 
fuller account is in English, and was sent 
to Borne by Henry Garnett [q. v.] It is now 
among the Stonyhurst manuscripts. 

Woodhouse was included in the repre- 
sentation of the ‘Sufferings of the Holy 
Martyrs’ in England, painted hy Nicholas 
Circiniani, in the English Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity at Rome, hy order of 
Gregory aIII. Tne original painting was 
destroyed about the end of the eighteenth 
century, but engravings of it still exist 
(PoLtB3sr, AoU of Martyrs, 1891, 

pp. 870-2). 

[Foley’s Records of the English Province, 
1883, vii. 8^9-61, 967, 1267-67 J Berselli’a 
Vita del Beato Bdmundo Campion, Rome, 1889, 
pp. 218-38 ; StoVs Annales, 1616, p. 676 ; 
l&mbler, 1868, x, 207-12; Parsons’s Elizabethse 
Angliae Reginse heeresim Calvinianam pro- 
pugnantis sflsviaslmum in Oatholicos sul regni 
edictum, 1692, p* 189,] E. I. 0. 


WOODHOUSELEE, Lo^d. [See Tri- 
XBE, Albxanbee Feasbr, 1747-1&3.] 

WOODINGTON, WILLIAM FREDE- 
RICK (1806-1893), sculptor and painter, 
was horn at Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 
on 10 Feb. 1806, He came to London in 
1816, and about 1820 was articled to Robert 
William Sievier [q. v.], who was at that 
time practising engraving, but who shortly 
afterwards abandoned that art in favour of 
sculpture, and in this was followed by his 
pupil. Woodington first appeared at the 
Royal Academy in 1826, and until 1882 was 
a frequent contributor of fancy figures and 
reliefs of sacred and poetical subjects which, 
though deficient in the highest qualities of the 
art, were composed with much grace and 
feeling. He also modelled many portrait 
busts. To the Westminster Hall competi- 
tion of 1844 he sent ‘ The Deluge’ and ‘Mil- 
ton dictating to his Daughters,’ and in that 
for the Wellington monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral he was awarded the second pre- 
mium. ^ He subsequently executed two of 
the reliefs on the walls of the consistory 
chapel in which the monument, the work of 
Alfred Stevens [q.v.], was temporarily placed 
His other works in sculpture include the 
bronze relief of the battle of the Nile on the 
plinth of the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square, the statues of Columbus, Galileo, 
Drake, Cook, Ralegh, and Mercator on the 
colonnade of the Exchange buildings at Liver- 
pool, and the colossal bust of Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton at the Crystal Palace. Woodmgton also 
practised painting, and frequently exhibited 
pictures of a similar class to his works in 
marble. In 1853 he sent to the Academy 
‘ The Angels directing the Shepherds to Beth- 
lehem,’ in 1864 an illustration to Dante, and 
in 1865 ‘Job and his Friends;’ his ‘Love 
and Glory’ was engraved by J. Porter. For 
some years Woodmgton held the post of 
curator of the school of sculpture at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1876 he was elected 
an associate of that body. He died at his 
house at Brixton bn 24 Dec. 1893, and was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. 

[Daily Chron. 27 Dec. 1893; Times, 27 Dec, 
1803 ; Athenaeum, 30 Dec, 1893 ; Stannus'a 
Alfred Stevens and his Work, 1891 ; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] F. M. O’D. 

WOODLAItK, ROBERT (d. 147^), 
founder of St, Catharine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, [See WODBIABEB.] 

WOODLET, GEORGE (1786-1846), poet 
and divine, bom at Dartmouth, and baptised 
at Townstal church in that town on 3 April 
1786, was the son of Richard Woodley, a 

j>b2 
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man of poflltion, IHfl education^ 

•was slight, but ho sedulously cultivated 
every opportunity for self-improveinent 
^hen very young he served in a British 
man-of-war, and began versifying for the 
tunuaoment of his messmates before he was 
twelve years old. After spending several 
years at sea he lived at Plymouth Bock, 
now Devonport, and in tjondon, engaged in 
literary pursuits, but his work brougiit him 
very little proht. Ide was of a mechanical 
disposition, and in 1804 competed for the gold 
medal of the Royal fluraane Society for the 
best essay ‘ On the Means of preventing Ship- 
wreck/ Through a change of dates on the 
part of the society the essay arrived after the 
distribution of the prizes, but he claimed to 
have anticipated the invention of Georp 
William Manby [q. v.] Ho applied to the 
admiralty, the navy commissionors, and the 
corporation of Trinity House for aid in 
furthering his scheme, hut could not obtain 
any assistance. His address to Br. Hawes 
(Gent, Mag. 1807, ii. 1061-2) is dated from 
Bover. 

In 1808 Woodley left London for his 
health’s sake, and soon afterwards settled at 
'Truro as editor of the ^ Royal Cornwall 
Gazette,’ the tory paper of the county. Here 
.he employed nimaelf in writing several 
volumes of poetry, and in competing for prize 
essays on theological and social subjects. 
About June 1820 he was ordained by the 
then bishop of Exeter, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to the Seilly Islands as the mis- 
sionary, at a salary of 160^. per annum, of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in the islands of St. Martin and St. 
Agnes. He was ordained priest by Bishop 
Oar^ in Exeter Cathedral on 16 July 1821. 
At ocilly he remained until June 1842, and 
during that time rebuilt the church on St. 
Martin’s, and restored that on St. Agnes. 
At that date he retired with a gratuity of 
100^. and a pension of 76f, per annum. He 
was appointed on 12 Feb, 1848 to the per- 
petual curacy of Martindale in Westmor- 
land, and held it until his death on 24 Bee. 
1846. His wife, Mary Fabian, whom he 
married at Stoke Damerel, died at Taunton 
in August 1866- Their only son, William 
Augustus Woodley, was the proprietor of 
the * Somerset County Gazette’ ^aunton) 
and other papem ; he died at 8 Worcester 
Terracfe, Clifton, Bristol, on 11 March 1821, 
and was buried in St. Mary’s cemetery, 
Taunton. 

Woodley was the author of 1. ‘Mount 
; BdfeUmb^i^ with the ‘ Shipwreck’ andmiscel- 
' r . preface s^ed G.W. 
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2, ‘ The Churchyard and other Poems,’ 1 ROB. 

8. ‘ Britain’s Bill warks, nr t.ho British Hea- 
man,’ 1811 (composed for the most ])art in 
1808), 4, ‘Portugal Delivered; a Poem in 
five books,’ 1812. 5. ‘ Rudemptlon : a Pnom 
in twenty books,’ IBIO, 6. ‘Oornubia! a 
Poem in five cantos,’ 1819. 7. ‘The Di- 
vinity of Christ proved,’ 1819; 2wd edit, 
182L For this way he received a prize of 
60^. from the St, David’s diocese branch of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, He was the autlior of similar essays 
‘ On the Succession of the Christian Priest- 
hood’ and on ‘the Means of employing the 
Poor.’ 8. ‘Bevonia: a Poem,’ five cantos, 
1820. 9. ‘ View of the prt^sent State of the 
Bcilly Ish^s,’ 1822 ; the best work on that 
district which had been published. 1 0, ‘ N ar- 
rative of the Loss of the Sttmmer Thames 
on the Scilly Rocks’ on 4 Jan. 1B4L 
Woodley was a contributor to tlie chief 
periodicals, and the ‘ Gazetteer of the County 
of Cornwall,’ published at Truro about 181?, 
has been attributed to him, 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibh Oornub, ii. 902- 
908,961, 13e2-.8 ; Allen and McClure’s B.P.C.K. 
1698, pp. 400-1 5 British Lady’s Msg. February 
1818, p. 93; Gont. Mag. 1847* i. 444; Notes 
and Qiierios, 8rd sor. iii. 309 ; posfsoript to Por- 
tugal Delivered ; information from Mr, Arthur 
Burch, F,8.A., Diocesan lUgistry, Exetor.J 

WOODMAN, RICHARD (1624P4557), 
Protestant martyr, born about I524at Buxted, 
Sussex, was by trade an ‘iron-maker,’ living 
in the parish of Warbleton, East Sussex, 
and keeping a hundred workmen in his 
employ, lie became known os a protestant 
at the beginning of 1664 by ‘ admonishing’ 
George FairobanKs, the rector of Warbleton, 
when in the pulpit. W oodman was arrested 
for this infringement of the ‘act of 1658 
against oBendera of preachers and other mini- 
sters in the churche’ (I Mary at, 2.* c. 8). 
He was taken before the local magistrates, 
and twice brought up before quarter ses- 
sions to give securitv for good behaviour, 
Fbr contumacious refusal to do this he was 
imprisoned during two periods of three 
months (‘two more sessions’) under the 
act. During this time he was twice ex- 
amined before the bishop of Chichester, 
George Day fq^v.], and nve times before 
Cardinal Foleys ‘commissioners/ In June 
1664 he was committed by the Sussex magi- 
strates to the queen’s bench prison, London, 
a measure of doubtful legality; there he 
remained a prisoner nearly eighteen months. 
In November 1666 Woodman was sent by 
Dr. John Story [q. v.], Bonner’s persecuting 
chancellor, to that bishop’s notorious ‘ coal* 
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liouse. After a montli's imprisonment here 
he was called up for repeated examinations. 
He proved by thirty respectable witnesses 
that he had not been arrested for heresy, 
and on 18 Dec. 1666 was set unconditionally 
at liberty, his detention under the statute 
on which he was arrested being held illegal. 

Assertions being made that he had pur- 
chased his release by submission to the church, 
"Woodman vindicated his consistency by 
itinerant preaching in the neighbourhood of 
his home. A warrant was issued for his 
arrest, but he escaped to Flanders, and thence 
to France. After an absence of three 
weeks he secretly returned home ; he was at 
last betrayed by his brother, with whom he 
had had disputes upon money matters. He 
was taken in his own house, and on 12 April 
1667 sent to London. Confined again in 
Bonner’s ' coalhouse,’ he was six times ex- 
amined during a period of eight weeks. 
TJience he was removed to the Marshalsea, 
the sherilf 8 prison in Southwark. While 
here he wrote the account of his examina- 
tions preserved by Foxe. Ills second ex- 
amination took place on 27 April before 
John Christopheraon [q. v.], bishop-designate 
of Chichester, during which it appeared that . 
a technical difficulty vitiated the legality of j 
the proceedings, the bishop-designate not yet j 
having been consecrated. On 25 May 1667 j 
Woodman was brought before John White 
(1610 P-1660 J [q. v.J, bishop of Winchester, i 
at St. George’s (Shurch, Southwark. White 
had no jurisdiction except such as arose out 
of Woodman’s answers to Pole’s commis- 
sioners which had been given in his diocese. 
These were on a second hearing (15 June) 
at St, Maiy Overy produced against him. 
Woodman at once took the legal point that he 
was not resident within White’s diocese, and 
that White had therefor© no jurisdiction 
under the act 2 Henry IV, c. 16. He was 
remanded till 16 June, when Christopheraon 
appeared as on assessor together with Wil- ! 
liam Eoper [q. v.l one of the commissioners 
for the suppression of heresy appointed in 
the previous February. W oodman was now 
ordered to be sworn, under this inquisitorial 
commission, as suspect of heresy, He refused 
to swear, and again appealed to his ordinary 
under the statute of Henry IV. This point 
had been foreseen, for CJliristopherson not 
being yet consecrated, Pole had nominated 
Nicholas Harpsfield [q. vj, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, as ordinary. Thereupon Wood- 
man allowed himself to be entrapped into 
a declaration upon the nature of the sacrar 
ment and excommunicated.^ Throughout 
his examinations he behaved with great cold- 
ness. He was taken to Lewes, and burnt 


tliere in company with nine others on 
22 June. 

Traditions of Woodman linger in Sussex, 
The site of his house is still pointed out. 
He is said to have been confined in the 
second story of the church tower of Warble- 
ton, which bears some indications of having 
been used as a prison. An old stone cellar 
at Uckfield is said to have been another 
place of his imprisonment, and the third is 
the great vault under the Star inn (now the 
town hall) at Lewes, in front of which he 
and his fellow-martyrs were burnt, 

[Foxe’s Actes and Monuments (Book of Mar- 
tyrs), ed. 16 il, pp. 799-827 ; Burnet’s Hist, of 
the Reformation ; Wilkins’s Concilia, 1737, vol, 
iv. ; Lourer’s Worthies of Sussex, 1865, pp. 138- 
147 ; Strype’s Memorials of the Reformation, 
vol, iii.; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of England, 
1891, vol. iv. ; Horsfiold’s Hist, of Sussex, 1835, 
i. 672.1 I. S. L. 

WOODMAN, RICHARD (1784-1869), 

' engraver, son of Richard Woodman, an 
I obscure engi*avor who worked at the end of 
j the last century, was born in London on 
1 July 1784. lie served his apprenticeship 
* with Robert Mitchell Meadows, the stipple 
engraver, in whose maimer he worked, and 
for some years found considerable employ- 
ment upon book illustrations, chiefly por- 
traits of actors, sportsmen, and noncon- 
formist ministers, Plates by him are found 
in Knight’s * Gallery of Portraits,’ the * Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ the * British Gallery of Art,’ 
and Cottle’s 'Reminiscences.’ His largest 
and best work is the ‘Judgment of Paris,’ 
from the picture by Rubens, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. During the latter part of 
his life Woodman practised chiefiy as a 
painter of miniatures and small watercolour 
portraits, which he exhibited occasionally at 
the Royal Academy between 1820 and 1860. 
He died on 15 Dec. 1869. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893,] F. M. O’D. 

WOODNOTH. [See WonBiroTia and 
WODBNOTH.] 

WOODROFFE, BENJAMIN (1668- 
1711), divine, son of the Rev. Timothy 
Woodroffe, was bom in Canditch Street, St. 
Mary Magdalen parish, Oxford, in April 
1638. He was educated at Westminster 
school, and was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1656, matriculating on 23 July 
1666, Pie graduated B.A, 1 Nov. 1669, 
M.A. 17 June 1662, and he was incorpo^ 
rated at Cambridge in 1664. From about 
1662 he was a noted tutor at Christ Church, 
and in 1603 he studied chemistry with An- 
tony Wood, John Locke, and others, at 
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Oxford under Peter Sthael from Straeburg* 
He was admitted on 7 May 166B. 

ISarly in 1668, as Balliol Oollegfe bad no 
statutable master of arts to bold the ofiice 
of proctor, be entered himself there as a 
commoner and ms elected by the college as 
proctor. The yalidity of his election was 
lefen’ed to the hing and priyy council, but 
yras remitted to the university and given by 
convocation against him. 

Woodroffe was appointed chaplain to the 
Dube of York in 1660, and served with him 
when the duke was in command of the 
Eoyal Prince in the engagement with the 
Dutch off Southwold on May 1672. This 
led to his appointment as chaplain to 
Charles II in 1674, and to his advancement 
in the church. He became lecturer to the 
Temple in November 1672, and through the 
influence of the Duke of York was installed 
canon of Christ Church on 17 Dec. 1672, On 
14 Jan, 1672-S he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
Through the favour of Theophilus, earl of 
Huntingdon, a former pupil, he was insti- 
tuted in 167S to the vicarage of Piddleton in 
Dorset, but resigned it in the next year, 
when he was made subdean of Christ 
Church. At this time Woodroffe was a 
frequent preacher at Oxford, but, if the 
testimony of Humphrey Prideaux can be 
relied upon, his sermons were the subject of 
much ridicule {Letters to JohnjElliSjOe,m^m 
Soc.) In 1676 he was appointed to the 
vicarage of Shrivenham, Berkshire, on the 
nomination of Heneage, earl of Nottingham, 
to whose three sons he had been tutor at 
Christ Church ; but Prideaux asserts that he 

f ot the living through tricking Richard 
^eers fq, v,l 

On 16 Nov. 1670 Woodroffe obtained a 
license to many Dorothy Stonehouse of 
Besselsleigh, Berkshire, a sister of Sir Blewett 
Stonehouse, with a reputed fortune of 3,000^., 
and they went to live at Knightsbridge so 
as to be near the court. He had been ap- 
pointed to the rectory of St. Bartholomew, 
near theBoyal Exchange, London,onl9Apru 
1676, and be was collated to a canonry in 
Lichfield Cathedral on 21 Sept. 1678. These 
preferments he held with nis canonry at 
Christ Church until his death. 

In 1686 Woodroffe was considered a likely 
person for the bishopric of Oxford, but he 
did not obtain flhie appointment. He was 
nommatied dean of Christ Church by J ames II 
on 6 Deo. 1688, but was not installed, the 
d^erybwggiv^ to Aldrich. Woodroffe 
wm admibtea on 16 Aug. 1692 principal of 
0lQuc«st^ Hall, which was in complete 
smd by Ms interest among the gentry 
dre^jv to it several students. He began r^ 


building it in the hope of drawing to it the 
(Ireek youths brought to England by the 
advocates of reunion with tiui Greek cliurch. 
About 1697 ho commenced the erection, on 
part of the adjoining site of the college of 
Uarmidite friars, of a large house to be called 
the Greek College. It was of flimsy cou- 
struetbn, no one would live in it, and it 
was known as * Woodrolle^s folly ^ till its 
destruction in By February 1098-9 

five young Gretiks had been brought from 
Smyrna, and the number was afterwards in- 
creased to ton. The inisnianagemeut of the 
college and other dorect;s came under the 
censure of the Greek etjelosiastics at Con- 
stantinople, and the youths were forbidden 
to study at Oxford, One of them, Franciscos 
Prossalentes, printed in 1706 the work, 
which was reproilm^ed in ,IB62, in the 
Greek language exposing the paradoxes and 
sophisms of the prineipaL Dt^tails of the 
manner in which some of these boys were 
drawn off to tho Roman church, and of the 
outlay incurred by Woodroffe in maintaining 
the establishment, are set out in the calen- 
dar of treasury papers (1702 -7, pp. 42, 207- 
209, 662, 699 400, 407) and in ^ Notes and 
Queries * (2nd set. ix, 457-8). He received 
grants from William III anti Anne for the 
Greelt college. 

Another disappointment in connection 
with Gloucester Hall befell its principal. Sir 
Thomas Cookes [q.vj, a Worcestershire baro- 
net, determined in July 1097 upon spending 
10,0004 as an endowment for a college at Ox- 
ford. Gloucester Hall was the favourite ob- 
ject, though the money was all but diverted 
elsewhere mainly through Woodroffe insert- 
ing in the charter a clause that the king 
might put in and turn out fellows at his 
pleasure. This was withdrawn, but Cookes 
still refused on various grounds to carry 
out his intention, and Woodroffe preached 
a sharp sermon on 23 May 1700 at Feoken- 
ham before the trustees of the Cookes charity. 
The baronet died in 1701, and the bill for 
settling his charity upon Gloucester Hall 
was defeated in the House of Commons after 
assing through the House of Lords on 
9 April 1702. Three pamphlets were issued 
by Woodroffe in its support, and an anony- 
mous reply was written by John Baron. The 
matter was not carried through until the 
principal’s death. 

Woodroffe married, as his second wife, 
Mary Marbury, sister and one of the three 
coheiresses of William and Richard Mar- 
bury. He was * proprietor of one of the 
salt-rocks in Cheshire/ and he bought the 
manor of Marbury in 1705 for 19,0(S04, but 
could not complete the purchase. Two actions 
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couceruiiig thewo estates were carried to the 
House of Lords, and bo lost them both. He 
was for some time confined in the Fleet 
prison, and bis canonry was sequestrated in 
April 1709. He died m London on 14 Au^. 
1711, and was buried on 19 Auff. in bis 
own vault in tbe church of St. Bartnolomew 
(MAiiCOLM, Lond* ii. 428). He 

was a learned man, knowing several lan- 
guages, including Italian, Portuguese, and 
‘ some of tbe Orientals/ Mr. Flbulkes men- 
tions a letter by him as * in excellent Greek 
and beautifully written/ He road in Fe- 
bruary 1691«2 at the Guildhall chapel * tbe 
service of the Church of England in tbe 
Italian language* (Hut. AT®, (hmm. 6tb 
Bep* App. p* 882), But be wanted judgment, 
and bis temper was unsettled and whimsi- 
cal. A portrait of him bangs in tbe pro- 
vost’s lodgings at Worcester College. 

Woodrofitrs writings consisted, in addi- 
tion to single sermons and poems in tbe 
Oxford collections, of : 1. ^ Somnium Navale,* 
1678. This is a Ijatin poem on tbe engage- 
ment in Soutbwold Bay. 2. ^ The Great 
Question how far Eeligion is concerned in 
Policy and Civil Government/ 1679. 8. ‘ The 
Fall of Babylon: Refiections on the Novelties 
of Rome by 3L W., D.I)./ 1690. The licenser 
would nob allow its publication in March 
1686-7. 4. * 0 Livro da Ora 9 ao Commun ’ 
(English prayer-book and Psalms translated 
into Portuguese by Woodroffe and^ R. 
Abendana, Judaeus), 1695. 5. ^ Examinis et 
examinantis examen, adversus calumnias 
F. Foris Otrokocsi/ 1700. Prefixed is the 
author’s portrait by R. White, 6. * Daniel’s 
Seventy weeks explained/ 1702. 7. ‘De 
S, Scripturarum Avru/)K<t^, dialog! duo inter 
Geo. Aptal et Geo. Marules prtsside Benj. 
Woodro^e Greece/ 1704, 

[Union Review, i, 490-500, ii. 650, by E. S. 
Ffoulkes; George Williams’s Orthodox Olmrch 
in the Eighteenth Century, pp. xviiUxxv; 
Pearson’s Levant Ohaplama, pp. 48-5, 66-8; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Athense, ed, Bliss, iv. 640-2 ; Wood’s Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 218, 262, 801, 882-8; Clark’s Oxford 
Colleges, pp- 486-42 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 625, 
ii. 618-18, lii. 681 ; Welch’s Westm School, pp. 
145-6 ; Wood’s Life and Times, ed, Clark, i. 
472, 484, ii. 129, X98, 256, iii. 898, 899, 426; 
Hearne’s Collections, passim; Watt’s i^ibl. Brit.; 
Baron’s Case of Gloucester Hall ; The Case of 
Dr. Woodroffe (Bodleianl ; Barker's Life of Bus- 
by ; Lords’ Journals, xvii. 27-96, xviii. 19-100 ; 
Commons’ Journals, xiii. 848, 868 ; Daniel and 
Barker’s Hist, of Worcester College.]^ ^ ^ 

WOODROOFFE, Mas. ANNE (i766- 
1880), author, only child of John Cox of 
Harwich, was'bpm on 14 July 1766. On 


27 July 1803 she married at Streatham 
Nathaniel George WoodroofFe (1766-1861), 
who was vicar of Somerford Keynes, Wilt- 
shire, from 1803. The WoodroofFe family 
was of some antiquity, being descended from. 
Thomas WoodroofFe (rector of Chartham, 
Kent, 1646 to 1660), of the bouse of Wood- 
rofte of Hope in Derbyshire (cf. Wood- 
EOOi’PE, ^Pedigree of Woodrooffe^ 1878). Mrs. 
WqodroolTe devoted herself to teaching, in 
which she attained great excellence. In. 
1821 she issued at Cirencester ‘ Cottage Dia- 
logues ’ (8vo ; 2nd edit. 1866), which was 
written with a view to entertaining and im- 
proving the lower classes by a ddineation 
of characters and scenes in rural life. Her 
most important book, ^Shades of Charac- 
ter ’ (Bath, 1824, 3 vols. 4to), was * designed 
to promote the formation of the female cha- 
racter on the basis of Christian principle,’ and 
is a system of education for girls set forth in 
the form of dialogues with a slight thread 
of story running through them. The fourth 
edition is dated 1841, and there was a seventh 
in 1856. The book shows insight into human 
nature. 

Mrs. Woodrooffe died on 24 March 1830, 
and was buried at Somerford Keynes. She 
left one daughter — Emma Martha, bom on 
30 May 1807, who married, on 6 Feb. 1852, 
Thomas Wood (d. 19 Dec, 1866). 

Other works by Mrs. Woodrooffe are: 
1, ^ The History of Michael Kemp/ Bath, 
1819, 12mo ; 9th ed. 1866. 2. ^ Michael the 
Married Man/ a sequel to the last, London, 
1827, 12mo; 2nd ed. 1866. 8. < First Prayer 
in Verse/ new ed. 1865. 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit; Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette, 30 March 1830 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1862 , i. 102 . In the Brit Mus. Oat. most 
of Mrs. Woodrooffe’s works are assigned in error 
to * Sarah ’ Woodrooffe.] E. L. 

WOODROW, HENRY^ (1823-1876), 
promoter of education in India, bom at Nor- 
wich on 31 July 1823, was the son of Heniy 
Woodiow, a solicitor in that city. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from the 
familyof Temple of Stowe. After four years’ 
education at Eaton, near Norwich, he entered 
Rugby in February 1839. He was in the 
schoolhouse, and was one of the six boys who 
took supper with Dr, Arnold on the evening 
before hie death. Many of the incidents of 
Woodrow’s school life are recounted in ^ Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ though Judge Hughes 
has divided them among different characters. 
Among his friends were Edward Henry 
Stanley, fifteenth earl of Derby [q. v.], Sir 
Richard Temple, and Thomas Hughes. ^ He 
was admitted to Oaius College, Cambridge, 
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on 8 April 1843, and was elected a scholar 
on 21 March 1843, gTacliiating B,A, in 184(5 
as fourteenth wrangler and M.A, hy royal 
mandate in 1849. In Michaelmas 1846 he 
was elected to a jimior fellowship which ho 
retained until 1864. In November 1848 ho 
accepted thopost of principal of the Martini6re 
Oollogo at Calcutta, and in 1864 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the council of education, 
receiving also the chai'go of the government 
school book agency. The arrangements in 
vogue when he accepted oiHce had long been 
recognised as unsatisfactory. The council 
was composed of members all of whom had 
regular oificial duties of other kinds, and | 
most of the labour of administration foil 
upon the secretary. Under this system edu- 
cation in Bengal had been declining. The 
only government vernacular schools were 
those founded by Lord Hardinge [see Habd- 
INOB, SiE HBiTBy, first VisootjntJ, and these 
had dwindled from 101 to twenty-six. In 
1866 a new system was introduced. A 
separate department, called ^ The Bengal 
Educational Service,’ was instituted whoso 
sole duty was the management of govern- 
ment education. ‘William Gordon Young 
was appointed first director of public in- 
struction in Bengal, and Woodrow became 
inspector of schools in eastern Bengal. At 
the time of Woodrow’s nomination he had 
only sixteen schools to inspect from Cal- 
cutta to Chittagong, among fifteen millions 
of inhabitants. He threw himself ardently 
into the work, and, not confining himself to 
his official duties, stimulated the interest of 
the natives by frequent lectures on physical 
science. In 1861 the number of schools had 
increased to eight hundred, and in 1876 it had 
risen to more than five thousand. On hia 
first appointment he introduced the system 
of ^ circle schools,’ under which one superior 
teacher visited a group of village schools in 
turn. This plan, tnough now obsolete owing 
to the increased number of teachers, was 
very successful at the time in raising the 
standard of the elementary schools. "Wood- 
row also introduced practical studies, such as 
surveying, into the curriculum, in order to 
demonstrate more forcibly the advantages 
ckf government teaching to the people, and 
on his visits of inspection he erected nume- 
rous sundials to supply the lack of clocks. 
In 1869 Lord Stanley, his former school- 
fellow, who was then secretary of state for 
India, gave Woodrow high praise in his 
m^rnorithle despatch on education, quoting 
Inm several of his reports and testifying to 
; „ t he g ood ^e«^of his system. 

W / . continued his labours until 

I years later, when Sir George Camp- 


Woodrow 

boll, the litmtotuint-govomor, considering 
that govonmumt oducatiou was Buificiontly 
woU organiHod to dispouso with a special 
departmuut, roplacod the adminlstiration of 
the schools in tiui hands of the collectors of 
districts by a rosolutitm dat45d 30 Sept. 1872, 
restricting the oducatioudl department to 
the duties of teaching and reporting. 

Although Woodrow did not regard the 
new system with favour, he accepted miietly 
tlie change in his poHition. In the follow- 
ing year he visited Europe, inspected the 
schools and colleges at Vienna, studied the 
Swiss schools at Zurich, and while in Eng- 
land acted as oxaniiuer in the government 
ci)m])etition exaininatious under the civil 
service commissioners. 

On his ret.urn to Calcutta in 1875 he en- 
deavoured to induce the university of Cal- 
cutta to extend its cumculum in physical 
sciences and to curtail the study of meta- 
physics. In the same year he acted for a 
month as principal of th(< presidency colh'ge 
at Calcutta, but in t^eptembor he was ap- 
pointed to otliciato ns director of public in- 
struction in Bengal, and he aucoeoded 
definitely to the ptist on the death of William 
Stephen Atkinson in January 1876.^ His 
appointment occasioned great satisfaction to 
the natives of Bengal, hut his tenure of 
otfice was short. Ho died without issue at 
l)4ri6ling on II Oct. 1876. He married at 
Calcutta, on 18 Oct. 1854, Eli*abuth,daughter 
of C, Butler, a surgeon of Brentwood in 
Essex. The natives of India raised 700/^. to 
found a scholarship in Calcutta University 
and to erect a memorial bust of Woodrow. 
The bust was executed in marble by hldwin 
Koscoe Mullins and placed in the university 
of Calcutta. Another bust of him is in the 
library of Oaius College, and a tablet was 
placed in Bugby school chapel in 1879 by a 
few of hia friends and schoolMlowa. In 
1862 Woodrow extricated from the mass of 
records the minutes of Lord Macaulay when 
president of the council of education, and 
published them separately. For this he re- 
ceived the thanks of the governor-general, 
Lord Canning. He was the author oi a pam- 
phlet * On the Expediency of the Introduc- 
tion of Tests for Physical Training into the 
present System of Competitive Examination 
forthe Army, Navy, andindian Civil Service,’ 
London, 1876 (of. JOaity NmS) 23 Jan. 1876). 

[An Indian Career ; Memoir of Henry Wood- 
row, 1878; Laurie^s I)istingut«hed Anglo-Indians, 
2nd ser. pp. 187-86, 813-87; Bugby School 
Kegister, 1881, i. 206; Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of 
Gonville and Gains College, 1898, ii. 267 ; Jour- 
nal of the National Indian Association, 1877, pp- 
14-17; Kecord, 28 April 1879.] E. I. C. 
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•WOODS, JAMES (1(572-1759), uoncon- 
fomist mmiBtor. [Sec Wood.] 

WOODS, JOSEPH (1776-1864), arclu- 
toct and botanist, second son 01 Joseph 
Woods by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Saniiiel Hoaro, was born at Stoke Newing- 
ton on 24 Aug. 1770. II is father, a member 
of the Society of b'rienda, engaged in com- 
merce, contributed in English and in X^atin, 
both prose and verso, to the * Monthly 
Ledger.^ Delicate health causing Woods 
to be removed from school when only thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, he was mainly 
self-taught, but became proficient in Latin, 
(Iroek, llobrew, Erench, Italian, and modem 
Greek. When sixteen he was articled to a 
business at Dover ; but, ^ireferring architec- 
ture, he placed himsolt in the cilice of 
Daniel Asher Alexander [q. v.], and after- 
wards began to practise, but, having no 
business capacity, was not very successful. 
He dcHignedCUssold Park House for his uncle 
Jonathan Hoare, and the Commercial Sale- 
room, Mincing Lane ; b\it in the latter build- 
ing, a failure having resulted from his miscal- 
culation of the strength of some iron trestles, 
he had to make good the loss. In 1806 
Woods formcid the London Architectural 
Society, of which he became the first pre- 
sident; and in IBOB he printed, but does not 
seem to have published, ^ An Essay on 
Modern Theories of Taste* (London, 1808, 
8vo). Having been entrusted with the 
editing of the remainder of Stuart’s * Anti- 
quities of Athens,' Woods in 1816 issued 
the fourth volume of that work [see Stxtabt, 
Jamms, 1718-17881 Woods had already 
devoted considerable attention to geology, 
and still more to botany, as is proved by 
the appearance xn the * Transactions ' of the 
Linnean Society for 1818 (vol. xii.) of a 
< Synopsis of the British Species of Rosa,' 
the first of a series of papers devoted to the 
more dlllicult or ‘critical' genera of flower- 
ing plants. In April 1816 he had started 
on a continental tour through l^rance, Italy 
and Greece, the results of which appearec 
in a paper ‘ On the Rocks of Attica^ com- 
municated to the Geological Society in 1824 
{Geolof/ioal Tmmmtlona^ i. 170-2), and in 
‘ Letters of an Architect from France, Italy, 
and Greece' (London, 1828, 2 vols. 4to) ; the 
work has illustrations by the pthor which 
are good in drawing but poor in colour and 
chiaroscuro ; the text evinces considerahle 
critical taste and judgment. 

On his return to England in 1819 Woods 
took chambers in FurnivaVs Inn ^ but in 
1883 he retired from his profession and 
settled at Lewes, Sussex, devoting himself 


mainly to botany. He contributed critical 
papers on ‘ Fedia ’ to the Innuean ‘ Trans- 
actions ' for 1835 (vol. xvii.), on ‘Oarex’ 
to the ‘ Phytologist ' for 1847, and on ‘ Atri- 
plex' to the same periodical for 1849, and 
made various excursions in England and 
abroad while engaged upon the ‘Tourists' 
I’lora,' the work by which he is best known. 
Accounts of such excursions to the north 
of England and to Brittany appear in the 
‘ Companion to the Botanical Magazine ' for 
1885 and 1836, and that of one to Germany 
in the ‘ Phytologist ' for 1844 (vol. i.) In 
1850 appeared the ‘Tourists’ Flora: a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of the British Islands, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Italian 
Islands ' (London, 1850), a work which has 
not yet oeen superseded. With a feeble 
constitution in a largely developed frame, 
Woods possessed tireless energy, and, being 
always a good walker, he continued to make 
excursions and to study critical plants, with 
a view to a second edition of his ‘ Flora,' up 
to the time of his death. Thus there are 
records in the ‘ Phytologist ' of visits to Gla- 
morgan and Monmouth in 1860, to France 
in 1861, and to the Great Orme's Head and 
part of Ireland in 1866 j and in 1867 he 
visited the north of Spain {Journal of the 
Linnean Socieiyy ‘Botany,' vol. ii. 1858). 
He studied the genus Salicornia, partly in 
conjunction with Richard Kippist (1812- 
1882) [q. V.], also a native of Stoke New- 
iiwton, who had assisted him with the 
‘ Tourists' Flora ' vol, iv. 1851, 

and Proceedings of the Linnean Sodefy^ vol. 
ii, 1856) ; but the last series to engage his 
attention were the Rubi (Phytologist^ new 
ser. vol i. 1866-6), many of which he 
sketched. He also amused himself,^ when 
over eighty years of age, by finishing up 
some of his early architectural sketches as 
presents to his friends; and he was for 
many years an exceptionally brilliant chess 

■^oods died, unmarried, at his house in 
Southover Orescent, Lewes, 9 J an. 1864, and 
was buried in the Friends' cemetery in the 
same town. He was a fellow of the Linnean, 
Geological, and Antiquaries' societies; and, 
in addition to fifteen wers with which he is 
credited in the Royal oociety’s ‘ Catalogue' 
(vi.486), he contributed to Smith’s ‘ English 
Botany ' descriptions of several specks that 
he had discovered which were new to Britain. 
Robert Brown (1778-1868) fq.v.] gave the 
name Woodda to a rare and heautiful genus 
of British ferns. There is an engraved 
portrait of Woods by Cotman, dated 1822, 
of which there is a copy at the Linnean 
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Society’s rooms. His liorbarium of liritish 
plants was given by him to JamoB Ebenezor 
Biobeno [q.v.], and is now at the Royal In- 
stitution, Swansea ; but hia larger general 
collection is now the property of Mi% Frederic 
Townsend of Honiugton, Warwickshire. 

I Lower’s Worthies of Sussex, 1865, p. 812; 
Friends’ Biogr. Cat. p. 736; Proceeding of 
the Linnean Society, 1863-4, vol. xxxii. ; Jour- 
nal of Botany, 1864, p. 62 ; Britten and Boul- 
ger’s Biogr. Index of British Botanists.] 

G. S. B. 

WOODS, JULIAN EDMUND TENI- 
SON- (1832-1889), geologist and naturalist, 
wafi the sixth son of James Dominick Woods, 
barrister and journalist, by Henrietta, second 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Teniaon of 
Donoughmore, Wicklow, great-grandson of 
Edward Tenison [q. v,], bishop of Ossory. 
Julian Edmund was born at Milbank Cottage, 
West Street, Southwark, on 15 Nov. 1832, 
and was chiefly educated at Newington gram- 
mar school. While still young he became 
a Roman catholic and joined the Passionist 
order. In 1862, as his health had failed, he 
went to France, where he continued his 
studies, first at Lyons, afterwards at HySres. 
In 1864 he returned to England, but, finding 
himself unable to remain, accompaniedBishop 
Wilson to Tasmania to work under him. In 
1866 he purposed returning to England, but 
on reaching Adelaide was persuaded by Bishop 
Murphy to remain there. Hitherto he had 
been in minor orders, but he was ordained 
deacon on 18 Dec. 1866, and priest a few days 
afterwards. He then became missionary 
priest in the south-eastern district of South 
Australia, where he worked energetically 
for ten years. Towards the end of that 
time he assumed the name of Tenison before 
his surname* In 1867 he became vicar- 
general of the diocese, and for four years 
was resident in Adelaide. But he relin- 
quished that post to become a travelling 
missionary under the archbishop of Sydney, 

. and in 1873 was missionary priest in Queens- 
land, duty of this kind raecially attract- 
ing him because it afforded opportunities 
for prosecuting his scientific studies. Be- 
tween 1874 and 1876 he spent much time in 
Tasmania, compiling a census of the con- 
chology and paleeontology of the island, 
which was published in the 'Transactions’ 
of the local Royal Society. In 1877 he 
went back to Sydney and devoted himself 
more and more to science, till in 1883 he re- 
linquished clerical work and started on a 
long tour in Hslay, Singapore, the Philip- 
]Mnes> Qhina, and Japan. On his return to 
^^raSp In 1886 W was sent by the go- 
yetnmeft ol South Australia to report on 


tho mines of the nortlu^rn tiUTitory. There 
he contracted fever, and, after halting for 
Rome time at Brisbams arrived at Sydney in 
IB87. He continued his Hcientific work, but 
the hardships of travel had \indermined his 
constitution, and he died at Sydney on 
7 Oct. 1889. A montnnont was erected over 
his grave by public subscription. 

Woods was a man of wide etdturo, a mu- 
sician, an artist, and sotnething of a potu*, 
for ho wrote a number of hymns (])rintod for 
private circulation) and apoomoutithjd *Tlie 
Sorrows of Mary,* IHHih At one time also 
he edited two religioufl periodicals, 'The 
Southern Orosfl’ and ‘The Cvhaplet.’ lUs 
conversational powers made him popular in 
society, and he was beloved by thoH(^ among 
whom he laboured, for he livotf most frugally 
that he might giv(i largtdy. He also wrote 
a 'History of the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of Australia’ (London, 1B{J5, 2 vola.), 
another bofik on tho ‘ Fish and Fisheries of 
New ir^outh Walefl,’ published in 1892, and 
letters in newspapers descriptive of his travels, 
together with more than a hundred and fifty 
papers on natural history, geology, and 
pahnontology. Most of them wtsre printed 
in the publications of Australian and Tas- 
manian societiefl, but two were contributed 
to the Geological Society of London (in 
I860 and 1865), of which he was elected a 
fellow in 1869, He was elected president of 
the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
in 1880, and received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society of that colony in 1888. 

[Information firom 0, M. Tenison, esq., Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, and a brief obituary notice, 
Quart. Jour. Geol Soc, WO, vol. xlvi, Proo. 
p. 48.] T. G. B. 


WOODS, ROBERT (1622 P-l 686), ma- 
thematician. [See Wood.] 

WOODSTOCK, EDMUND of, Eael of 
Kent (1301-1330), [See EuMUJirn.] 

WOODSTOCK, EDWARD of (1380- 
1376), the Black Prince. [Bee Edwabb.] 

WOODSTOCK, ROBERT of (d. 1428), 
canonist and civilian, [See Hbbtb, Bobiet.] 

WOODSTOCK, THOMAS 0F,EAEn of 
B uoKtNOHAM and Duke of Gx.ouobsxeb 
(1866-1397). [See Thomas.] 

WOODVILLB or WYDVILLE, AN- 
THONY, Babon Soalbs and second Eaee 
Riybbs (1442P-1483), eldest eon of Richard 
Woodville, first earl Rivers [q.v.], and his 
wife Jacquetta, duchess of Beaford,wasbom 
in or about 1442 (Bakbb, ii, 162), Lionel 
W oodville [q.v.] was a younger brother, In 
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January 14G0 his father took him to Sand- 
wich, whore both wore fluq)riaod and cap- 
tured by a band of Yorkints and carried 
to Calais to beseveroly ‘'rated’ bythe Yorkist 
leaders for upstart insolence in taking part 
in their recent attainder at Coventry (Wir.t., 
‘Wono. p. 771 j PaHon L fiOG'). He 

married, between 25 July 14G0 (when her 
lather was slain by the Y orkis ts) and 29 M arch 
14G1, Elizabeth, baronnss Scales and Keu- 
cellos (Nowcells) in her own rlght^ the child- 
less widow of Sir Henry Bourchier, second 
son of Henry Bourcliit^r, earl of Essex ! 
AtTowton woodville fought on the Lancas- 
trian side, and was at lirst reported to have 
fallen (ib, ii, 5, B ; Cal State Papm^ Yene- 
tian, i, 103, 1()5-G)» llegarding the cause of 
Henry VI as now * irriunediably lost,’ he 
and his father transA^rred their aflegiamje to 
Pldward IV (ilh i. 1 1 1). His recognition as 
Lord Beales in right of his wife followed in 
1462, and under this title he was summoned 
to parliament from 22 Dec* in t.hat year 
(DuGi>ATii3, ii. 231 ; (hmpkU Pmra/fe^ vi. 
371). At this moment he was helping to 
direct the siege of Alnwick Castle, winch 
fell on 6 Jan. following (Pmtm Lettm, ii. 
121). After his sister ISlissaheth’s marriage 
to the king in 1464 his advancement became 
rapid. Two years later he succeeded the 
Duke of Milan as a knight of the Garter, and 
received a grant of the lordship of the Isle 
of Wight, of which ho seems to have been 
the last holder. He was pushing a claim 
to the disputed estates of Sir John Fastolf 
[q. V,] {ib* li. 214). 

Scales, like his father before him, was an 
accomplished knight, and his tournament 
with the Bastard of Burgundy in June 1467 
aroused more than national interest. Two 
years before, at the instigation of the queen’s 
ladies and with the permission of the king, 
who was probably already meditating a 
Burgundian alliance, he despatched a chal- 
lenge to Anthony, count of La Roche, in the 
Ardennes, natural son of Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, and brother of Charles the Bold, 
a knight of great renown (&cerpia ZIU- 
torim^ pp. 178«-84). The Bastard promptly 
accepted the challenge, but the wars in 
which Burgundy was soon engaged delayed 
his coming over until May 1467 p, 
178; Fcedera, xl 678; Wil^n. WoEO, p. 
786), Great preparations were made for the 
combat, which took place in Smithfield on 
11 and 12 June before a splendid audience, 
the king himself presiding over the lists* In 
the first course on horseback the B^tard’s 
horse struck its head against the iron of 
Scales’s saddle and fell upon its rider, who 
waived the offer of a second horse, remarking 


to the chronicler, Olivier de la Marche 
(p. 524), that Scales had fought a beast that 
day, but should f ght a man on the morrow. 
On the 12th they met on foot with axes, and 
fought so fiercely that the king, seeing that 
Beales was getting the better of his anta- 
gonist cried ^ Whoo ! ’ and threw down his 
warder. The battle was declared drawn 
(Ih'cerpta llktorica, pp. 211-12 : Fabian, 
p, 650; Wilt.. WoBO. p. 787; cf. Stow, 
Annak)» A history of this famous tour- 
nament has been preserved in a manuscript 
belonging to Scales’s friend. Sir John Paston 
(who was engaged to his cousin, Anne 
Haute), now in the BritisK Museum {Zans- 
doiime MS, 286), It is printed with some 
original documents relating to the aficair in 
Bentley’s ^ lilxcerpta Historica.’ The death 
of Dukel^lulip, which recalled the Bastard to 
Brussels, hastened the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations for a marriage between his brother, 
the new duke, and Edward IV’s sister Mar- 
garet. Beales was a member of the embassy 
which went over in September and definitely 
arranged the match (Feeder xi. 690). 
He accompanied the bride to Bruges as her 
presenter in June 140% and broke eleven 
lances with Adolf of Oleves in the jousts 
with which the marriage was celebrated 
(OlilVXBR BE LA Mabohb, p. 560 ; Paston 
IMterSf ii. 818). The Burgundian alliance 
threatening trouble with France, Edward 
got together four thousand men to assist the 
Duke of Brittany against his suzerain, and 
entrusted (7 Oct,; the command of the fleet 
which was to convey it across to Scales, 
now governor of Portsmouth (Foederaf xi. 
680 ; WILL. WoBO, p. 792). Louis XI at 
once came to terms with Duke Francis, but 
the fleet put to sea about 25 Oct., on a 
rumour that Queen Margaret had come 
down to llarfleur. After aimlessly cruising 
about for a month, it returned to the Isle of 
Wight (tb.) 

^ales and his father were with the king 
in Norfolk in June 1469 when the Nevilles 
sprang their mine gainst the Woodville 
ascendency. According to a statement not 
improbable in itself, Edward sent them away 
in the hope of allaying the discontent 
(Wavbin, V, 680). .Scales somehow con- 
trived to escape the tragic fate which befell 
his father and brother after the skirmish at 
Edgecot (26 July 1469). It made him Earl 
Biversandconstable of England, but he after- 
wards resigned this latter ougnity to the Duke 
of Gloucester (Facerpta uiatorica^ p. 241). 
He was at Southampton in the spring of 
1470 when Warwick on Ms flight to Calais 
tried to cut out his great sMp the Ifrini^from 
that harbour, and succeeded in repulsing the 
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attempt ( WAHKWOttTH, pJ)). BMward iKMulo tliu autumn ho wont mi a pilgrimago to 
him Iioutonant of CalaiR and ontruatod him lUuiio, whonoo ho viait.od tho ahtiiu^ of Hk 
with thooporationamthoClianuel against tho Niohohm at Bavi and othor holy placos of 
robolft and their protector Louis XI (Oni- Houthorn Italy {IWtm lii, 16!2; 

p. 1 )i;<U)a1iM, ii. VaL^tatePapm^ 

SjM ; but cf, DottM). Ho ia credited by Venotinu, i. L15J), Boturning fr<un liome 
Wavrin (v. 604) with a vkstory over War- early in 1476, ho was robbed ot all his jewels 
wicVs iioet in the Some. Hu shared Ed- and plativ estimated as worth a thousand 
ward’s subsetiuent exile in the Low Ooun- marks or more, at I'erre di Bacoano, a ftiw 
tries, and, returning with him in 1471, miles north of tlm cit.y, Home of the stolen 
rescued him from an awkward situation at property was sohl at Venice, and Rivers 
York and helped to secure him victory at luivmg applied for rt^stit.ution, the signoria 
Barnet {ib, pp. 611, 640, 647, 6552). While decided that, this should Imdone gratuitously, 
the king was crushing the Lancastrians at out of diderenee ftir t he king of England and 
Tewkesbury, Rivers beat oft the Bastard of his lordship {iL i. llUl), Hixt,us IV invest t^l 
Fauconberg’s attack upon London, and was him wit h the title of defendi^r and director 
made councillor (8 July) to the young of papal causes hi Kngliiml (CAXTtm at the 
Prince of Wales {Warkworth, p, 19; end of * The Oordyale/ 147H)* On his way 
Dovlb), mnix he visited (/-B June) tlie camp at 

River’s recent vicissitudes of fortune MorateftheluckleH8l)ukeOharle8(cf. Kirk’s 
had, however, made a gimt impression on Charks iih 670 1). A mater 

bis mind; having boon relieved, as he honour than any that hiul yet bofallen Rivers 
afterwards explained in the preface to the was presently m contemplation. Hm ilrst 
‘Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,’ wife and died during his visit to (*omposttdl a. 
by the goodness of God he was exhorted to In 1478 a marringo was arranged for him 
dedicate his recovered life to his service, with Margaret, sister of James III of Hcot- 
In October 1471 he obtained a royal request land xii. 171 ; Ack Ms 

for safe-conduct for a voyage to Portugal m^ntof U7). Edward bestowed 

* to be at a day imon the Saracens’ (Fcr^fcm, upon him Thoriiey and three other honours, 
xi. 727 ; Easton letters, hi. 14, 82). The king the Boots parliament voted twenty thousand 
was reported to have been not best pleased marks for the marriage, and a safe-conduct 
with his leaving him (ib. iiL 11). There was was sent to the bride on 22 Aug. J479 (w. 
a rumour that ne had sailed on Christmas- ii. 120? Fwdera, xii. 07, 162; IUmbat, ii» 
eve ih. 33). He returned in any case 437). But the match was suddenly broken 
before 23 July following, when he was em- off owing, it in surmised, to the discovery of 
poweredto arrange an alliance with theDuke Edward s intrigues with hor brother’s sub- 
of Brittany (JPaaerc, xi. 760). Soon after jecta. tv 

he took over a thousand men-at-arms and When the king died (f> April 1483), Tuvors 
archers to Brittany, but in November was was at Iwudlow with the young prince; most 
said to he coming hastily home, disease having of his relatives were in Loudon. Inward s 
made great ravages among his men (Paston nomination of CHoucostier as protector meant 
Letters, ill 69). In February 1473 he became the end of the Woodville predominance. But 
one of the Prince of Wales’s guardians and if Edward IV supposed that the Woody illos 
chief butler of England. But his present would quietly accept a subordinate position, 
prosperity did not cause him to forget the he miscalculated. Rivers started ficom Lud- 
*tyme of grete tribulacion and adversite’ lowwiththeyoungking^lus own half-brother 
by which it had been reached, and in the Bichard Grey, and a retinue limited by orders 
summer of this year he went by sea to the to two thousand, on 24 April, and was at 
jubilee and pardon at Santiago de Oompo- Stony Stratford on the 29th. Learning that 
Stella. He returned, perhaps through It«dy, Gloucester on his way south from Yorkshire 
to be appointed (10 Nov.) governor to the had just reached Northampton, ton miles in 
young prince, a dignified post which, as he his rear, Bivers and Or^ rode back to meet 
tells us, gave him greater leisure for his Mm. Gloucester and Buckingham enter- 
, literary occupations. But it was not unin- tained them at supper in apparent cordiality, 
terrupted.^ In the hrst year of his office but next morning took stops to prevent them 
was twice sent to try and induce Charles reaching the king before themselves. Bivers 
the Bold to abandon the siege of Neuss for a protested, but was charged with attempting 
^ , campon, against Louis XI, and in 1475 he * to set distance between the king and them, 

, r, ended put under arrest with Grey, and sent off in 

But safekeeping to Sheriff-Hutton Castle, near 
' ’ ‘ ^ ' : ' .^^p^e^^asnow the scalbp-shells, and in York, which had come to Gloucester through 
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Latin original, lent him by a friend to be- 
guile his voyage to Oompostellain 1478) be- 
cause he found it ‘ a glorious fair myxrour to 
all good Christen peple to behold and under- 
stonde/ A few months later (February 1478)^ 
his translation of the ‘wise and holsom 
‘ i^overbs of Christine de Pisan’ ‘ set in 


MoKKi 

thouRh friondly to thorn, _ admite that tho 
discovery of largo quantities of arms and 
amour in thoir haygap-e croatod a general 
impression that thoxr designs were treason- 

if" « 

Allied BOvIhof the Trent he should in March 1479 by his version of the ‘Oor- 
1 m the clianel of ‘ our Lady of dyale,’ ‘ multiplied to goo abrood among the 
St Btenlnm^s^Oolleffe at west- peple, that thereby more surely myght be 
^ whic*h *owe§ to him various papal remembred The Four Last Thingis undoubt- 

minster, /-it . j . jUAtariea nn. 24^-C). ablycomyng.’ Caxton alludes to others that 

Ct bXg romovid to Pontefract and ordered ha/ passed through 

I5ut Deing TOunm. should be this means that he printed them is not clear. 

Besides these, tran^slations. Rivers wrote 


nnsteadfastnesB of fortune beginning 
Snmwlmt musying, 

And more moruyng 

(UOTTS, p. 214 J IIITHOIT, Andmt Sonps, ii. 8) 
It is uncert.ain whether he was given the 
form of trial bofore ids oxocution, which was 

carried out ■ ' ' - 

clille [q. V. , 

Rous (p. 2115) sayat 

lierlaniwas liis chief judge! ‘*J any fse 
he wae deprived of his legal right to trial by 
his peers. A hair shirt he was found to be 
weanng next his akin waa hung up before 
the imiV of the Virgin in the clmrohof the 
Oarmolitea at Dojioostor (Rows, to. 213-14). 


SCriOeB VO vuo laov uajro ua u.xo ***« 

The only known portrait of Bivera la con- 
tained in an illumination in a Lambeth 
manuscript representing the earl presen^g 
one of his books and its printer to Ed- 
ward IV. Horace Walpole had it repro- 
duced as a frontispiece to his ‘Royal and 
Noble Authors,’ and an engraving of Rivers s 
head is in Hoyle’s ‘Official Baronage. It 
shows a ol^au-shaveu intellectual face. 

Rivers was twice married, but left no 
leiritimate issue. Lady Scales, his first wife, 
died on 1 Sept. 1478, and, after the failwe 
of the negotiations for his maxnage to the 
< Kows, pp. zio-i*;. Scottish princess, he took for his ® 



secondly Sir Jonn xseviue, 

.t 

cordingtheoarl'sdevotion to works of piety, Parliamentomm ; Eyinys Fisdei^ 

he concludes! ‘It seemoth that Ve con 1“® eastjoni State Papers, Venetian, ed 

ceivethwelthemutabilite and the unstably of Wor^ter (with 

naas of this present ly^- stvLon’e Ware of theBnglUh in Franeehand 
with a greet laele and spintuell love our Chronicle m the Bolls Ser. ; Warh 

goostlyo help and perpetual ssJvaonra, and | 
that we shal abhorre and utterly forsake 
thabominable and dampnable synnes vhieb 
oommunely be now a fees. This *eal for 
morality dictated the choice of the French 
works which he translated and had 
bv Caxton. The < Hiotes and Sayings of the 
Pliiloaophers,’ the first book printed m Bn^ 
land (1477), was translated by Rivets (ftotn 
Jean de Teonville’s French version of the 


Chronicle, ed. Ctemden Soo,; Itous's 
Chronicle, ed. Heame; Fabyan, ed. Ellis ; Oom- 
min^Mdinoires, ed. Dupont; Olivier de la 
Marche's Mdmoiies, e^BoAon i 

ed O-airdner j Moxe s Vita Bicardi III, 1 » 

K innals, ed, 16^; Benda s 



caster ana xoxk , j 

1898 ; other authoriues in the textj J. i t 
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WOOBViLLE o7 "W y B^^ 
ELI55ABETU (14a7P-U92), quoun ol' KcU 
•ward IV* Eusjabbtil] 

WOOBVILLE, LIONEL (144« ?-Um\ 
bishop of Salisbury, born about 144<i, wan 
third son of Sir luchard Woodvillo (aftor- 
wards first Earl Elvsrs)^ 
riage with Jacqusttn, widow of John of Ijau- 
caster, duke of Bedford [q* v*] Anthony 
“Woodville, second earl Hiviirs [(kv.], was his 
elder brother* lie was uduoattia at Oxford, 
where he graduated B.D. Wood says that 
he was an inceptor in canon law. Brolmbly 
as a provision for him, he was made dean of 
Exeterin November 1478* In 147$) he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Ghaundler aa chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, being then, accord- 
ing to Wood, who is not supported by Le 
Neve, archdeacon of the diocese, t)n 81 Oct, 
1480 he became prebendary of Mora in Bt, 
PauVs Cathedral. In 14B5i, btung then at 
Cumnor, he waa made bishop of Balisbury 
by papal provision; the temporalities were 
restored to him on 28 March* Ite was con- 
secraited in April* 

After Edward IV’s death Woodville’s po- 
sition became difficult, In the beginning of 
May the queen, ElitabethW oodville, receSred 
word of the arrest of Rivers and Grey at 
Btony Stratford, and at once went into sanc- 
tuary at Westminster. Woodville went with 
her, but it seems likely that he soon came 
out. As ,a bishop he had nothing to fear* 
He was in the commission of the peace in 
June and July* Later he took an important 
part in organising Buckingham’s rebellion, 
was named in Richard’s proclamation, and 
when the rising failed he was one of the 
many who fled to Henry of Richmond in 
Brittany. Richard was in some difficulty 
with regard to the see, the temporalities of 
which were handed over to the keening of 
Thomas Langton [q. v,], who eventually suc- 
ceeded him as bishop. The matter was 
settled by an act of parliament which de- 
clared his temporal possessions forfeited, but 
spared, Woodville’s life. He died, possibly 
, in^ttany,before28 JuneU84. A manu- 
script book of miscellaneous entries compiled 
about the end of the seventeenth century, 
j^eserved at Salisbury, says that he died and 
was huned at Beaulieu* A local tradition 
^ys that he was buried in Salisbury Oathe- 
and that a canopied tomb at the inter- 
of the north-west transept and north 
’ ^ choir is his. 

fmisbed by H. B. MaL 
.#a^y% JAneaster and Eork, ii. 

HI, 'new edit., 
t7o©ds App. to Hist, of 


OiJlcgcs uml Halls, od, <inU*h, pp. 03-.4; Cal* 
of Inquimtlotw Hon* Vtl, p. M ; Kxowpta Ilis- 
toHca, p. la ; iJot, Harl, vi. 2ao, 278 j Dep,* 
Keeper’s Buhl. Uth Hep, App. ii, pp, 

18, 21, 31, 30, 112, 127; Ln Kevo’s &i Bed. 
Angl* i. 388, ii* 411, 304; BhhIoh Letters, iii, 
240.^ For the story of Woodvillo’s family con- 
nection with Hti^phou (lardinor, «a<' that article.! 

W.A.LA. 

WOOBVILLE or WYBEYILLE, 
RIOIIAHB, first Eahi, Hivkuh (d, 1469), 
WHS mm of Itiohard Woodville of tlio Mote, 
nt‘ar Maulntono in Kout^ and the death 
of his elilor broth<»r Thcjinas) of (Irafton, 
Northamptonshiro* I’ho Wootlvillos had been 
sotthid ut ( Iraftan a« tuirly as the reign of 
Henry It. but the manorial righta wore flrst 
acquirtul by W oodvilltj’H wmh Thomas. 1 1 is 
mother waa Joan Huatndmmp, hoiross of a 
BomorHotahiiH^ family (lUswit, ii. 1(16; Hint 
M8K (hmm» $)th l&m. p. 116; but cf. Ch^ 
nmbtfkt^ vi* 1$)$)), Riohard Woodville the 
older, whom llwgdalo faih^d to distinguish 
from hift aon, wna a trusLul servant of 
Henry V and tho rogmit Bedford in tlio 
hVench wars. Ho hold a command in the 
oxpoditums of 1415 and 1417, and in 1420 
bocamo osquiro of the hotly to Henry V and 
seneschal td’ Normandy {(hnta Ummi V, 
pp* i), 277; DuooAnH, ii. 260). The Icing 
bestowed upon him in 141B the Norman 
stngnioritm of Br6aux and Dangu (Lonunon, 
p. 106). Bedford, on becoming regent for 
llenry VI in France, made Wtiodville his 
chamberlain, and rewarded his ‘^ans no- 
tables et aggrcablei services* with further 
ants of confiscated estates (fA pp. 105 *6; 
OKSTftnnaT, iv. 158). His connection with 
Bedford induced Beaufort and the council 
to entrust the Tower to his keeping when 
Humphrey, duke of (llouoester, attempted a 
omp with the help of the Londoners 
in 1425 (Ori. Pnuy iii. 167; IUm- 

SAY, i. 861). Ho returned with the regent 
to France in the eprlng of 1427 to take up 
in July 1429 the post oflieutenantof Calais, 
where the marriage arranged between his 
daughter Joan and william Haute, an esquire 
of Kent, was apparently solemnised (Duo- 
DAiB, ii. 280; Ord, Jmvy CoumU^ iii* 245. 
829; Bxcerpta Mistorioaf p. 249). He still 
held this position in 1485, though in 1481 he 
seems to nave been detached ior a time to 
Serve on the council of Henry VI while in 
France (Fesdera, x. 605 ; BoYxa ; Ord. Privy 
Cvumilf iv. 82). There is some difficulty, 
however, duri)[^ these years in distinguish- 
ing him ftrom his son. He probably settled 
down at Grafton after the death of his elder 
brother (who made his will on 12 Oct. 1484), 
was sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1488, 
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and dind betwei^n 1440 atid 144:i (lUKiaitj ii* 

^^lldiard Woodville tlio younRor -wM 
kniclitod by Ilonvy 

19 W 14a« (Lhund, n. 4fil). It wm 
probably ho wh" commandod a troop m 

W-o in 1429 and convoyod the wagoe ot 

the Duke of llnrRundy’H forces to Lille m 
following yimr (DoYi.H! lif/i-m, x. 4r»4)- 
He is sold to have betsn taken priw™'** 
the attack upon Gerboroi in May 14oOi out 
must havo soon olitiiinod Ins roloaa<!,aH no 
served under SuH'olk in 14!$r>.(i (Wavuin, 

V 64 : DoaiiALH, ii« 'I’he foundation 

Sf his fortunes was his surreptitious mar- 
riage, apparently in I4»(t,_with Ja«qi«'M»; ot 
Lulomiurg, tho young wuhwed Ducliess of 
Bedford. She had to pay (2.$ March 14.$7) 
a of L(K)()4 lor marrynig -without tM 
royal lictmHO (Uot IvW. iv* 40H ; P* 

4{56V Wood villo rocoivod a pardon on 
following (Fwdem, x. (177)* Tho mSmllmm 
iraye groat ollonco to slacqui^ta'a rotatavou 
fwAViiXN, V* 4207). *‘l'ho Htat(uuont after- 
wards mad(f p* 455) that WfUKlvillo 
Jacqiustta had two childron hotbro marnago 
ie doahtloHS a imm (‘iilumnys 

Woodvillo utidt^r Homorsot ana 

Talbot in tho attoinpt to rtdiovo Mi«uix m 

1439 (*Va p. 257 I DovniO* Uis roputation 
as an tu’.coinpli«hod knight canHwl 
soloctod to <d(divor’ tho rodtnihtaUo l^ro 
Vasquo du Baavodra, chaittbovlain 

Duko of Burgundy, who camo to London m 

1440 to * run a courso with a mmrp spoar 
for his BOYoroigu 

828; IWon n 41 ; 

iii, 455). Thoy in lists at Wo«ti»infttor 
on m Nov., hut tho king atoppnd iU corn- 
hat aftor tho third stroke (Htuw ). La Juno 

1441 Woodville onou moro wont to 

in the train of tho Duko of Yiirk, and helped 
to rollovo Pontoiso (IUmhay, Vu 1^7).. 
hecamo a knight bannorot and captain ot 
Alen^on (25 Hopt. 1442). On 9 
dale gives 29th) 1448 ho was miftod to the 
peerage hy letters patent as Huron Bivers. 
is L\l of is 
thought he took the name of tho old J^amiiy 
of Kodvers or l)e Eipariifl, earls of Devon ; 
and his addition to hia armsofan mes^^ 
cheon hearing a grimn segreant, which w^ ^ 
part at least of their device, has 
to confirm this hypotheaia r®//" 

vi. 371). But the inclusion um^ng tne 
seigniories granted him In support of his nw 
dignity of a barony of Eivem and 
reference (in a letter of 1475) to hj» 
under the name of Lord Anthony 
gest a connection with the barony 
or Be Ripariis of Aungre (Ongar) Lssex, 


which had been for some time in abeyance 
(i?>. V. 39B; DtroDALB, ii. 280; Cal State 
FaperSi Von, i. 186), No connection with 
oithor family seems to have been discovered 

^ifivers took part in the suppression of 
Cadets rising in June 1460, and, though the 
rumour that he was to succeed the mur- 
dered Bullblk as constable of England had 
proved baseless, he was admitted to the 
order of the darter (4 Aug.) and the privy 
council (Bovlm ; Paston Letters, 1 128; Ord, 
Privy ComeUf vi. 101). The French having 
now begun the conquest^ of Aquitaine, 
Hivors received a commission as seneschal 
of the province on 18 Oct, 1460, and was to 
take out a strong force ; but the transports 
remained idle at Plymouth for nine months, 
and tho expedition was abandoned on the 
news of the fall of Bordeaux (ib. vi. 106, 
116; Kamsat, ii. 146). lie seems to have 
Bpent the following years at Calais as one of 
the lieutenants of the Duke of Somerset, 
who had been appointed its captain in 
September 1461, and was thus unable to 
support the duke and the king at the battle 
of St. Albans {Ord. Privy Council, vi. 276; 
1)0X1.13 ; Bkauooubt, vi. 46). He was sum- 
moned to the groat council in January 1468 
which arranged a temporary reconciliation, 
between the two parties, tlie unreality of 
which was illustrated in the following July 
by his appointment to inquire into the Earl 
*of Warwick’s piratical attack upon the 
Lubeck salt fleet (Ord. Privy Council yi. 
292; Fmderu, xi. 416). When hostilities 
were resumed in 1469 and Warwick and 
the Earl of March were driven out of the 
country and took refuge at Calais, Rivers 
was stationed at Sandwich to jfuard agmnst 
a landing. He was surprised m hxs bed, 
however, one morning shortly after the New 
Year 1460 by Sir John Dynham with a 
small party from Calais, and carried ^ross 
the Channel with his son, Anthony (Will, 
•WORO., p. 771). Ott their arrival at 
the captives were bitterly * rated by 
the Yorkist leaders for having jouied iri 
stiffmatising them as traitors. Waxvnck 
reminded him that his father was hut a 
sauire brought up with Henry V, and that 
he himself had W - made by marriage 
and also made lord,’ and ‘that it was not 
his part to have such lan^ag® of lords, 
being of the King’s blood’ C^astm letUrs, 

^ WhOT sad how they escaped from their 
captors does not anpear, hut they fought 
Towton on the side of King Henry, whom 
&s accompanied in his to New- 

castle (Caf. «t«frP«i>«>'«,Ven.i,106-6). On 
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ao Auff. 1401, however, 

Dalluffo reported to the Duho of Milan that 
the earl had (luittecl Henry ^d 
his allecriance to Edward IV. } ueui 
several conversations/* he wrote, * with this 
lord do Eivera about Kin^ Henry 8 cause, 
and he assured mo that it was lost irre- 
modiably' iib. i. 111)^ Edward’s secret 

marriage withllivers’sdaughterEli/abeth^ 

1 May 1404 more than ro-ostabhshod his lor- 
tunes, and gave him a sweet revenge upon 
Warwick for the treatment he had received 
four years before. The Woodville intiaence 
soon became paramount at court/ to the ex- 
altation of the queen and displeasure of the 
whole realm’ (W ILL. WoRO. p. 785), 
was appointed treasurer on 4 March 14oi5j 
and on iiS May at Windsor he was made Earl 
Bivers. Hia numerous sons and daughters 
were married into the richest and noblest 
baronial families, John Tiptoft, earl 0 * 
cester Fq . v.],had to resign theposition of high 
constabte of England in favour of the king s 
father-in-law, who took up the statt on 
24 Aug. 1407 {Fcedera, xi. 681). Warwick 
and the Neville clan, who found themselves 
ousted from the predominance at court they 
had enjoyed in the first years of the reif^, 
became more and more estranged from the 
king and hostile to the Woodvilles. Ove^ 
hostilities began with the pillage of Rivers s 
Kentish estate by a mob of 'Warwick s par- 
tisans on New Year’s day 1468 (Wa.v»IN, 
ed. Dupont, iii. 192). But Warwick thought 
the movement here and the similar one in 
Yorkshire undeic Robin of Redesdale [q.v.] 
premature, and an interview between Rivers 
and Archbishop Neville atNqttingham ended 
in Warwick’s visiting the king at Coventry 
towards the end of January (Will, IVoro. 
p. 789). But the reconciliation was 
merely temporary, and the marriage of 
Clarence and Isabel Neville in July 1469 


VRTN, ed. Dupont, ii, 400; liepoH on the 
Dignitij of a v. 808). 

lUvors married Jacquetta, daughter of 
Peter do Luxemburg, count of St. Pol, by 
Marguerite, daughter of Francois de Baux, 
duke of Andria in the kingdom of Naples, 
She was the widow of John of Ijancaster, 
duke of Bedford [q. v.], brother of Henry V, 
and she survived her second husband, dying 
on 30 May 1472. She boro Rivers fourteen 
or fifteen children, seven sons and seven or 
eight daughters. Five sons survived in- 
fancy: L Anthony, second Earl Rivera 
[q. V.] 2. John, who at twenty years of age 
was married in January 1485 to aMuvon- 
cula’ of n(Mirly eighty, Catherine Neville, 
dowager duchess of Norfolk, aunt of War- 
wick ‘ the kingmaker/ < Maritagium diabo- 
licum^ comments William of Worcester (p, 
783), and adds obscurely,' Vindicta Bernardi 
inter eosdem postea patuit’(cf. Rot Pari 
T. 607). Ho was knighted at his sisters 
coronation two months later, and shared his 
father’s fate in 1409. 3. Lionel, bishop ol 
Salisbury [q. v *1 4. Sir Edward, erroneously 
called Lord Woodville in one of the ' Pas- 
ton Letters’ (iii. 344). He commanded the 
Woodville fieot in 1488, and shared Henry 
of Riolimond’s exile in Brittany. In 14BB 
he greatly embarrassed Henry by taking over 
a small force to help the Bretons against 
the French, and fell in the battle of »t. 
Aubin du Cormier on 28 July (it ; Boson, 1 , 
43). 6. Richard, attainted in 1483, restored 
in 1486; he succeeded his brother Anthony 
as third and last Earl Rivers, and died with- 
out issue in 1491. Rivers’s daughters won^ : 

1. Elbabeth, who married, first, Bir John 
Grey, eighth lord Ferrers of Groby [q. v.], 
secondly, Edward IV , and is 
noticed as Queen Elizabeth 

2. Margaret, who married (October 1464) 
Thomas Fitzalan, earl of Amndel (df. 1624), 


by'^'opea wtbreafi. The -whom she predeceased, dyinff before J«n 
proclamation issued by Warwick and Ms ^ Anne, who mamed, ^^^ 

laiH irv\A&f ofYAM 11*nnn T.ITA klTlIf 8 


friends laid most stress upon the king s 
estrangement of the 'great lords of his 
blood’ for the Woodvilles and other ' se- 
duciouspersones’ (Warkwobxh, pp, 46-61). 
Rivers and others of the family were at that 
moment with the king, who was making a 
progress through the eastern counties ; but 
when the news came in that the country 
was rising in the Neville interest they left 
him, or he thought it prudent to dismiss 
them (Waveir, v, 680). After Edward’s 
defeat at EdgecOt (26 July), Rivers and his 
son Sir John WoodviHe were taken at Chep- 
stoWf conveyed to Kenilworth, and executed 
on 12 Aug. (WaeXwoexh, pp. 7, 46 ; Three 
-MfUmti^Centwry QhromUe^ p. 183 ; Wa- 


liam, viscount Bourchier, and, secondly be- 
fore 1481), George Grey, earl of Rent. She 
died before 1491. 4. Jacgjietta, who married 
John, lord Strange of Knockin (d* 1477), 
and died before 1481. 6. Mary, who mar- 
ried (1466) WiUiam Herbert, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon [see under Hirbert, Sib William, 
Earl ob Pbmbroxr. d. 1469]. She was dead 
in 1481. 6. Catherine (6. about 1467), who 
married, first (1466), Hen:^ Stafierd, second 


duke of Buckingham [q. v J, secondly, Jasper 
Tudor, duke ofBedford [q. v.], and, thirdly, 
Sir Richard Wingfield [q.v.] 7. A daugh- 
ter who is said to have married ow 
Bromley (Dxtobalb, ii, 231). 8. William 
of Worcester (p, 786) mentions still another 
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daughter, who was married (February 1460) 
to (Anthony) Lord Grey do Uuthin,8on and 
heir of the fiarl of Kent, but ho does not give 
her name. Slie does not appear in the pedi- 
grees, but the chronicler can hardly bo guilty 
of a confusion causedby the second marriage of 
Anne Woodville to Anthony Grey’s yoitnger 
brother George, who succeeded him in the 
style of Lord Grey de lluthin. 

fRotuli Parluimontorum ; Jlymer’s Foodera, 
ong. edit ; Ibhuos of the Exchequer, ed. Devon ; 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; 
Cal State Papers, Venetian, ed. Hawdon Brown ; 
Wavrin’s Chronicle, od, by Hardy in the Rolls 
Series and by Dupont for the Soci^ti tie I’Histoire 
do France ; ’William of Worces(.or, ed. by Steven- 
son in the second volume of the Wars of the Eng- 
lish in Franco (Rolls Ser.) ; Warkworfch’s Chro- 
nicle, e<l, Camden Hoc,; Gesta Henriol V, ed. 
English Hiatorical Society ; MonHtr<det’s Chro- 
nicle, ed. DouSt d'Arcq for Soci^td de rHistoirode 
France ; Longnon's Paris pendant la Domination 
Anglaise (Boc.de I' Histoiredo Paris) ; Chastellain, 
ed. Kervyn de Lottenhoye ; I-ddand’s CollectAnou, 
ed Hoarne; Excerpta 'Historiea, IHJll; Bvston 
Letters, ed. Gairdnor; Doyle’s OMcial Baronage; 
Dugdale’s Baronage ; 0. E. C| okay neTs Complete 
Peerage ; Boawcourt’s Ilistoire de Oliarles vll ; 
Ramsay’s I^ancaster and York; Busch’s England 
under the Tudors, vol. i, (Engl.trausl); Baker’s 
History of Northamptonshire.! L T-t. 

WOODVILLE, W ILLT AM (17524805), 
physician and botanist, was born at Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland in 1752. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh Univorsity, wlusru he 
became the favourite pupil of William Culhm 
[q.v,],and graduatt4 M^I). on 12 Bept. 1775* 
After spending some time on the continent 
he began to practise at Papeastk in his 
native county, but shortly afUtrwards re- 
moved to Denbigh. In 1782 he camo to 
London, became physician to the Middlesex: 
dispett8arv» nnd was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians on 9 Ang* 1784* 
On 17 March 1791 he was elected physician 
to the smallpox: and inoculation hosmtals at 
St. Fancras, in succession to Edward Archer 
[q.v.l 

Woodville, who was elected a fellow of 
the Linuean Society in 1791, had a strong 
taste for botany, and appropriated two acres 
of ground at king’s Cross belonging to the 
hospital as a botanical garden, winch he main- 
tained at his own expense. In 1790 he pub- 
lished the first volume of hia great worlc on 
* Medical Botany ’ (I^ondou 4to), in which he 
gave a description of all the medicinal plants 
mentioned in the catalogues of the * Materia 
IHedica’ published by the lioyal Colleges of 
Physicians of London and Edinburgh. These 
descriptions were illustrated by plates and 
accompanied by an account of tne medicinal 
von. Lxn. 


eifects of the plants. The second volume ap- 
peared in 1792, the third in 1793, and a sup- 
plementary volume, containing plants not in- 
cluded in the ^ Materia Medica,4n 1794 A 
second edition in four volumes was published 
in 1810 (Loudon, 4to), and a third in 1832, 
edited by (Sir) William Jackson Hooker 
[q. v.], with a fifth volume by George Spratt. 

As was natural from his official position, 
Woodville took a keen interest in the various 
remedies for smallpox. The older system of 
ixioculating persons with a mild form of the 
disease itself first attracted his attention, 
and in 1796 he published the first volume of 
a * History of the Inoculation of the Small- 
pox in Great Britain ’ (London, 8vo). The 
second volume did not appear owing to the 
discovery by Edward Jenner (1749-1823) 
[q. V.] of the efficacy of vaccination from 
cow-pox. Woodville was at first hostile, 
but afterwards enthusiastically adopted 
Jennor’s theory, and made many experiments 
with a view to elucidating it. In 1799 he 
published ‘Eenorts of a Series of Inocula- 
tions for the Variolm Vaccinm or Cow-pox; 
with Remarks and Observations on this 
Disease considered as a Substitute for the 
Smallpox,’ London, 8vo, This treatise was 
translated into French in 1800 (Paris, 8vo ; 
new edit. 1801). In 1800 appeared * AOom- 
parative Statement of Facts and Observa- 
tions relative to the Cow-pox, published by 
Doctors Jenner and Woodville ’ (London, 
4to). 

Woodville, who was a member of the 
Society of Friends, had his residence in Ely 
Place, Holborn, but died at the smallpox 
hospital on 26 March 1805, and was buried 
in the Friends’ burial-ground, Bunhill Fields, 
on 4 April. Ilis portrait, by Lemuel Abbott, 
was presented to the sma%ox hospital. It 
was engraved by William Bond* 

TMunk’s Ooll of Phya* ii. 845 ; Gent. Hag. 
1805, i, 8S51-.8, 887 s Bmith's Cat. of Friends’ 
Books ; AlUbone’s Diet, of Engl Lit, ; Georgian 
Era, 1888, il 581; Lettsoin’s Hints, 1818, lii. 
24, 88-41 (with portrait); Rees's Oyelopsedia, 
1819.] K. I. 0. 

WOODWARD, BERNARD BOLING- 
BROKE (1816-1869), librarian to the queen 
at Windsor Castle, eldest son of Samuel 
Woodward [q. vj, the geologist, was born 
at Norwich on 2 May 1816. Samuel Pick- 
worth Woodward [q* v,] was his younger 
brother. He was sent in March 1822 to the 
Grey Friars Priory, a private school kept by 
William Brooke, to whom on 29 Sept. 1828 
he was apprenticed for four years. On the 
expiration of this apprenticeship he worked 
for a time under his father’s supervision, 
copying armorW bearings and other heraldic 

is n 
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dtiv km for 1 1 iuIhou ( } iirnoy [(][, v. | Ho al«<» 
Btodied itt bi» loiHuro botnny anti 

otk^T natural munncea in a pra<'1ioal mannnr, 
and kept copioua noto«^ mmm t^f which wiiru 
utilisad by Ilawatt Cottrell Watson fti. vj, 
thebotank. 

In January he went as tutor in 

Si Buok^a school at Ka«t IN^rolmmi 
Norfolk* and late in the following year he 
obtained a post in the banking hoiwe of 
MewrSiQtimey at Great Yarmouth, Through 
the in£uenc6 of friends at East Dereham ho 
became strongly attracted U> the congrega* 
tional ministry, and on coming of age mffc 
Yarmouth and went to study under W, 
Leggo at Fakenham, Norfolk, and the lltw* 
Mr, Drane at Guestwick, Norfolk. Tn 1HJ18 
he entered as a student at the newly esta- 
blished Highbury College, London, and gra- 
duated B.A.. liondon, 1 y June 184U 

On 27 April 1848 he was ptiblicly recogw 
nised * pastor of the independent church of 
Wortwell-with-Harleston in Norfolk/ Ho 


soon after b^an to apply himself to literary 
work, and in this connection enjoyed the 
friend^ip of John Childs [q, v.], head of the 
printing firm at Bungay, and acted for a 
time also as tutor to his grandsons. At the 
end of 1848 he, resigned his pastorate, and, 
with the Yiew of devoting himself solety to 
literature, removed to St. John*s Wood, Lon- 
don, in March 1849. In November 1858 he 
moved to Bungay to be nearer to his feienda 
the Childs, who were concerned in the pro- 
duction of hds larger works, and whom he as- 
sisted in many of their undertakings j hut in 
1868 he returned to the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead. On 2 July 1860 he was ap- 
pointed librarian in ordinary to the queen at 
Windsor Castle. Under the superintendence 
of the prince consort began tne rearrange- 
ment or the fine collection of drawings by 
the old masters at Windsor, He died at Mb 
oMal residence, Koval Mews, Pimlico, on 
12 Oct, 1869, In 1848 he married Fanny 
Emma, ninth daughter of Thomas Teulon of 
Berkeley Street, London, the descendant of 
a Huguenot famUy. By her he had three 
^ughters. She died on 80 ^ril 1860, and 
U married, on 19 Aug. 1861, Emma, seventh 
Sarham of Withersdale 

Woodward was elected a fellow of the 
Socaety of Antiquaries in 1867. He was 
^h^ of; 1. ^ The History of T tfMn^ 

tl860-81 8vo. 


Hjsto^w oi Wales, ^ Lon- 
2, * The Natural His- 


vol. I p. tm), Nuw York j 18554]], 8 vols. 
Hvu. 4. ‘Inrut <m the English 

ILdormatimi,’ Umuhn 11857], l2mo ; 2nd 
edit. 1880. 6, * First l,»e«sons in Astro* 

nomy (5th edit, rewritten by B. B. Wood- 
ward), l,on<bn [1857], l^mo. 6. ^First 
L«^«smis in the Evidences of Christianity* 
(originally ismiumI in the *T<mcheFs Offering* 
18584)), \mu\m LIHIKIP], 12mo; 2nd edit. 
1885. 7. ‘Admieml II intory of Hampshire’ 
(as far as p. 817, aflerwams carried on by 
ThiHMbr a Wilks), I .nndtm (1859412], 4to. 
8, * Httcydnpiudta of (Ihronulogy/ in con- 
junction with Wi L, U. Catos, who com- 
plutud it, London, 1872, 8vo. At the time 
of his death ho was busy upon a *Lifft 
of Limnimlo da Vinci/ which was to kve 
boon illuHtratod from drawings in the royal 
colloctitm. 

Ho also wrote many articles and reviews 
for tlu% * Eoloetio Uoviow/Shurno’s * London 
Maga«ino/ the ‘Gentlomnn’s Magazine/ and 
other periodi(»alfl. 

Ho editotl; 1. <Tbe History and Anti- 
quities of Norwich Castle/ by his father, 
1847, 4to. 2. Barclay’s ‘Complete Dic- 
tionary of the Englinh Imngnage,^ new edit, 
1851. 4to, for which ho wrote numerous 
articles, especially in biography and geo- 
graphy. 8. Maunder's ‘Trtmsury of Know- 
ledge,^ new ft<l 1859, for which he wrote a 
* comjmndious English grammar,* besides re- 
writing much of the rest. He also founded 
and edited * The Fine Arts (Juarterly Re- 
view/ which appeared from May 1868 to 
June 1867. 

He began a translation of R4olus’s * La 
Terre/ which was completetl by his brother, 
Henry Woodward. 

[Obituary by W. L. R. Cates in the Norwich 
Penny Magaslne, 1870, p. 24 j Men of Emi- 
nence, No, xUii, with photo-portmit (the por- 
trait prefixed to Eibhan's ‘ Brief Memoir * is 
almost the only reliable item in that unautho- 
rised production); private information; Brit. 
Mu«. Cat.] B, B. W. 

WOODWAED, GBOEGE MOUTARD 
(17^ F-1809), caricaturist, son of William 
Woodward of Stanton Hall, Derbyshire, was 
bom in that county about 1760. He re- 
ceived. no artistic training, but, having much 
original talent, came to London, with an 
allowance from his father, and became a 
prolific and popular designer of social carica- 
tures, much in the style of Bunbury, which 
were etched chiefiy by Rowlandson and 
Isaac Oruikshank. Although their humour 
was generally of a very coarse and extrava- 
gant md, they display a singular wealth of 
imaginarion and insight into character, and 
some are extremely entertaining. Among 
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the best are * ElFecta of Mattery/ < Effects of 
Hope/ < Club of (iuidnuncs/ * Everybody in 
Town/ * Everybody out of Town/ and * Spe- 
cimens of Domestic Phrensy*’ Woodward 
also wrote many li^ht fugitive pieces in prose 
and verse, some of which were issued in a 
volume in 1805, with a portrait of the author 
from a drawing by A. Buck, He was of 
dissipated and intemperate habits, spending 
much of his time in taverns, and died in a 
state of penury at the Brown Bear public- 
house in Bow Street, Covent Garcten, in 
November 1809, He published : L ‘Eccen- 
tric Excursions,^ with a hundred plates bv 
I. Cruikahank, 1705. 2. ‘ The Olio of Good 
Breeding, with Sketches illustrative of the 
modern Graces/ 1801. 8. ‘The Musical 

Mania for 1802 . . . dedicated to Mrs, Billing- 
ton.’ 4, ‘The Bettyad: a i^oem descriptive 
of the Progress of the young Boscius in 
London,’ 1805. 5, ‘ Caricature Magazine, 

or Hudibrastio Mirror, being a Collection of 
original Caricaturcss/ 1807, 0. ‘An hlssay on 
the Art of ingeniously l\>rmenting/ 1808. 
7. ‘ Cliesterlield Travestie, or School for 
Modern Manners/ IHOB. 

[Grego’s Bowlaudaon the Caricaturist, 1880; 
H. Angelo’s RenuniHcences, 1828«.80 ; lieilgrave’s 
BicU of Artists; Oirnt. Mag, 1809, ii. 1170,1 

F. M. O'D, 

WOODWARD, HENRY (17144777), 
actor, the eldest son of a tallow chandler 
in the borough of Southwark, Ijoudon, was 
bom in London 2 Oct. 1714, and intended for 
his father^s occupation, i 1 e was at Meroliant 
Tay W school from 1724 to 1728. Aft-or his 
father’s failure in business ‘ Harry ^ Wood- 
ward, as he was generally called, joined the 
Lilliputian troupe of Lun [ see Rich, JohnI at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fhelds, playing on 1 Jan. 1729 
in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ as the Beggar and 
Ben Budge (the ‘ lliespian Dictionary ’ says 
as Peachum). During the season the per- 
formance was repeated fifteen times, and 
Woodward, now thormiglily stage-struck, 
remained with Rich, who instructed him in 
harlequin and other characters. ‘ Master * 
Woodward appeared at Goodman’s Fields 
on 5 Oct, 1780, and as * Young ’ Woodward 
played on SO Oct. Simple in the ‘ Moriw 
Wives of Windsor/ On 81 Dec, ha wsi 
Dicky in the * Constant Couple/ on 7 Jan, 
1781 Page in the ‘ Orphan,’ and on 5 May 
Tom Thumb, for his benefit, when he spoke 
a prologue written by himself. On 12 May 
he was a Spirit in the ‘Devil of a Wife/ 
and on 1 and 2 June a priestess in ‘ Sopho- 
msba,’ and a Spirit in the ‘ Tempest.’ At 
Goodman’s Fields, where he remained until 
1736, we read in the bills of Woodward, 
Young Woodward, Master Woodward, and 


H. Woodward. Presumably these are all 
tho same, though Dr. Doran seems to think 
the contrary. To one or other of these 
names appear Haly in ‘Tamerlane,’ Selim 
m ‘Mourning Bride/ Harlequin, First 
wi the ‘Cheats, or the Tavern 
Bilkers, Daniel in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Donal- 
, tt®^ ’ Old Bachelor,’ Squire 
Richard in the ‘Provoked Husband/ Harry 
^ Doctor,’ J aipues in ‘ Love makes a 
Man, Squire Clodpole in ‘Lover’s Opera/ 
‘Double Gallant,’ Fetch in 
‘btage Ooacb,’ and Shoemaker in ‘Relapse.’ 
On 25 Sept. 1784, Woodward acted haide- 
qum as Lun, jun. Subsequently he was 
seen as Petit m the ‘Inconstant/ Prince 
John m ‘ The Second Part of King Henry IV/ 
Victory in ‘Britannia/ Sneak m ‘Country 
Lasaes/ Slungo in ‘ Honest Yorkshireman,’ 
and Albanact in ‘King Arthur/ Wood- 
ward’s name appears on 29 Jan. 1786 as 
Isflouf, an original part, in Sterling’s ‘Parri- 
cide.’ 

After the removal of the company to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Woodward appeared 
on 8 Jan. 1787 as Ilarlequin Maoheath in 
the ‘ Beggars’ Pantomime, or the Contending 
Oohimbines/ The authorship of this is 
^cribed to Lun, jun., i,e. Woodward, who 
dedicated to Mrs. Olivo and Mrs, Cibber the 
printed version, 12mo. 1786, with an apology 
for having burlesqued their quarrel over the 
part of Polly in the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ On 
12 Feb. 1787 Woodward was the first Spruce 
in Lynch’s ‘ Independent Patriot, or Musical 
Folly/ and on 21 Feb. the first Young 
Mnnly in Hewitt’s ‘ Tutor for the Beaus 
or Love in a Labyrinth/ 

At the end of the season (1787) the 
theatre was closed, and Woodward went to 
Drury Lane, appearing on 18 Jan. 1788 as 
Feeble in the ‘ Second Part of King Henry IV.’ 
Here he remained until 1741-2, playing 
many parts in comedy (for a full list see 
Gunbbt). Among them wore Slender, Gib- 
bet in the ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Kastril in 
‘ Alchemist,’ Abel in ‘ Committee,' Jeremy 
in ‘ Love for Love,’ Simon Pure, Sir Amorous 
La Foole in ‘ Silent Woman/ Duretete, Sir 


' wuariee a, qiivius you uae id,' ven- 
toflo in Dryden’s ‘ Tempest/ and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. The original parts assigned 
him are insignificant. They consist of 
French Cook in ‘ Sir John Cockle at Court/ 
Dodflley’s sequel to the ‘King and the 
Miller of Mansfield/ 23 Feb. 17^ i Poet in 
Miller’s ‘ Hospital for Fools ’ 15 Nov. 1789 ; 
Dapperwit in Edward Phillips’s ‘Britohs, 
Strike Home/ 81 Deo. j Beau in Garrick’s 
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15 April 1740; and Novi^rout in 
‘Polite Oonver»atiott/ talcen from Bwifl., 
April. On Dec. 1741 he appeared at 
(vovent Garden as Coachman in the 
‘Drummer/ At Drury Lane he remained 
till 1747, playing the lead in comedy, and 
adding to his repertory «omc flft.y charac- 
ters. Among these %vcre Osric, Campluy in 
‘Funeral/ BuUoclc in ‘Uecruiting Ofiicer/ 
Brisk in ‘ Double Dealer/ Jerry Dlackacre 
in ‘Plain Dealer/ Lucio in ‘Measure for 
Meofimre/Lord Bands, Pistol, Ben in ‘ Love 
for Lo^re/ ParoUes, vSir Courtly Nice, 
Guiderius in* Gymbcline,’ the Lying Valet, 
Antonia in ‘Don Sebastian/ and Colonel 
Feignwell IVo original parts were as- 
signed him*— Flash inCkrricfrs * Miss in her 
Teens/ 17 Jan. 1747; and Jack Meggot in 
lloadley^s ‘Suspicious Husband/ 12 Feb. of 
the same year. 

Engaged by Sheridan for Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, Woodward made his first 
appearance there on 28 Sept, 1747 as Marplot 
in the ‘Busybody/ and played also Brass in 
the ‘ Confederacy, Trappanti in ‘ She would 
and she would not/ and other parts. As 
Marplot he came out again on lOBopt. 1748 
at Drury Lane, ‘ first appearance for seven 
years/ He repeated some of his Dublin 
successes, and was seen during tbe season as 
Tom in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Justice Greedy 
in ‘A New Way to pay Old Debts/ Ramble 
in ‘ London Cuclmlds/ Gregoiw in * Mock 
Doctor/ Captain Brazen, Scrub, Mercutio, 
Harlequin in ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ Fine 
Gentleman in ‘ Ijethe/ Faddle in ‘ Found- 
ling/ and Eamilie in the ‘ Miser/ and gave 
on 18 March 1749 his own unprinted inter- 
lude, ‘Tit for Tat/ in which he made^ sport 
of Foote, who had taken him of in his 
‘ Diversions of the Morning/ In November 
1752 the actor had to make an affidavit that 
he had not insulted one Fitzpatrick (the 
same probably who in 1768 caused a riot in 
the theatre). 

Daring this same year (1752) Woodward 
was subjected to an attack at the hands of 
the mountebank ‘ Sir ’ John Hill [q. vj, who 
inserted in his ‘ Inspector’ a letter ‘ to Wood- 
ward, comedian, the meanest of all charac- 
ters/ This elicited apamphlet, ‘ ALetter from 
Henry Woodward, Comedian, the meanest 
of all Characters [see Inspeetorj No. 524], 
to Dr. John Hill, Inspector-General of Great 
Britain, tim greatest of all Characters (see 
all the In^e^tors)’ [London], 1752 (2nd 
’ e^), iyo; This was lollowed hy ‘A Letter 
Woodward, on his Triumph over the 
r^JfyBampson Ed wards, the Meny 
•• ^ market/ London, n4. 

■ W W^d- 


wnrtl, Comudian, oemHiuned by his Letter to 
t.hc timpentof. By Hitium rariridge, the 
Fatmtimw Colder of Ball Mall/ dsc,, Lon- 
don, n,d. [1752), Bvo, and finally ‘An 
Answer to Woodward, by the Earl of . . ./ 
London, 1758, 8vo, a mock defence of 
Hill. 

Between 1751 and 1756 Woodward had 
produced and tloubtless acted in several un- 
printed tmntomhnoH of hU own—* flarlequin 
Itanginy mewon of 1751 2 ; ‘ Tlie Genii/ pro- 
duced in 1752, and often rtwived; ‘Queen 
Mab/ 1752; ‘ Fortuuntus/ 1758, frequently 
revived, * Pre^teus, or llarleotun in China/ 
1755 ; and ♦ Mt^rcury 1 larleqmn/ 1756. These 
all di«jday(d gifts of construct.hm and inven- 
tion, anti were highly popular.^ Borne of 
them hnd prtwiously f»u*n ween in Dublin. 
‘Marplot in Lisbtin ’(1766, l2mo) was acted 
at Drury Lane on 26 Mimih 1754. It is 
only a oompn^ssion, with Siune slight altera- 
tionft by w<K>dward, of Mrs. uentlivre’a 
* Marplot/ a contiiumtion of the * Busybody, 
and was Hoen again in Dublin and at Co vent 
Garden. 

At Drury Lane he remained until 175B, 
being seen as the Little Fnmoh Lawyer, Bir 
Ilarry Wildair, Trappolin in ‘ Duke and no 
Duke/ Quicksilver in ‘ Eastward Hoe/Boba- 
dil, Btephano in the ‘Tempest/ Celadon in 
the ‘ Comical Lovers/ Pace, Sir Jiohn Daw, 
Sir Fopling Flutter, Launcelot Oobbo, Polo- 
nius, Subtle in ‘Alchemist/ Clown in | Win- 
ter’s Tale/ Copper Captain, Lisaardo in the 
‘ Wonder/ F^staff in the ‘ Second Bart of 
King Henry IV/ and other characters, 
Chief among his original parts were Wit- 
ling in Mrs. Clive’s * Iteheafrsal, or Bays in 
Petticoats/ 15 March 1750 ; Don Lewis in 
Moore’s ‘ Oil Bias/ 2 Feb. 1751 ; a part in his 
own unprinted ‘ Lick at the Town/ 1 6 March; 
Betruohio in Garrick’s ‘ Catharine and Pe- 
truchio/ 18 March 1754 ; Dick in Murohy’s 
‘Apprentice/ 2 Jan. 1766; Block in Smol- 
lett ‘RepniaV 22 Jan. 1757 s Daffodil in 
the ‘ Modem Fine Gentleman/ 24 March ; 
Nephew in the ‘ Gamesters/ altered from 
Shmey by Garrick, 22 Deo. ? and Razor in 
Murphy’s * Upholsterer/ SO March 1758. 

At the end of the season of 1757-8 Wood- 
ward finally severed his connection with 
Drury Lane. His last engagement had been 
prodigal of interest and Incident. ^ He was 
Garrick’s right-hand man, and divided with 
him the empire over comeciy. His Mercutio* 
when Gamck and Barry in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ divided the town, had been an un- 
surpassable triumph. Murphy said, concern- 
ing the performance, that ‘no actor ever 
reached thewivacity of Woodward/ Hisper- 
temance of Bobaoil was pronounced ‘won- 
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dorfur by Tate Wilkinson. No loss con- 
spicuous triumph had attended his Parollos. 

Woodward's inducement to leave Drury 
Lane had been a temptinj^ but, as it proved, 
delusive, offer from Sprangor Barry [(j.v.j 
Barry had counted on the support of Mack- 
lin in opening a new theatre in Dublin. 
Macklin proving recalcitrant, ho turned to 
Woodward, who had saved 6,000/., and 
Woodward, after some hesitation, entered 
on the sclieme at the persuasion of Barry, 
whom Rich declared capable of < wheedling 
a bird from the tree and s(juo(is;ing it to death 
in his hand,' On 22 Oct. 1 758 Crow Street 
Theatre, built by subscription, was opened 
under the new manageinont, Woodward 
speaking a prologue bijt not acting. On 
28 Jan. 1760 Foote’s * Minor ’ was produced. 
Woodward, as the original Mrs. Cole, acted 
with so much coarseness as to damn 
apiece that afterwards made a success in 
T^ondon. The only other parts he playtnl in 
Dublin in which he had not been seen in 
London weitJ Young Philpot in the *Oiti- 
ssen,’ Bquire Groom in * Love jVla-Mod<^,’ and 
Humphrey Gubbin in the ‘Tender Husband.’ 
But tne Dublin management w(is not a suc- 
cess, and by 1762 Woodward had lost half 
his sayings. In this year the joint-managers, 
who in 1761 had opened a new theatre in 
Cork, quarrelled, rt^crinunat ed, and dissolved 
partnership, Woodward returning to London 
?for some mddtmis of th(j estnuigt^mont of 
Woodward and Barry see 0. MoIjOiTtnujN, 
TmmpL or Markqmn md Othallo 
at War, 1762, 8vo), 

On reappearing in Tiondon at Covont Gar- 
den in ‘ Marplot,' on 5 Oct. 176it, Woodward, 
who had spoken in Dublin many prologues 
of his own writing, delivered one entuJed 
* The Prodigars lietum ; ’ this occasioned a 
vexatious charge of * ingratitude ’ when in 
1764 he revisit^ Dublin. At Oovent Gar- 
den he playtid some of the parts in which he 
had been seen in Ireland, and was the first 
Careless in Murpljy’s ‘ No One’s Enemy but 
his Own, ’0 Jan. 1764 ; a part, probably Lord 
Lavender, in Townloy’s ‘ False Concord,’ 
20 March j Young Brumpton in the ‘ Hchool 
for Guardians,’ 10 Jan. 1767; Careless in 
Colman’a ‘Oxonian in Town,’ 7 Nov. j Itofty 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Good-natured Man,’ 29 Jan, 
1768 ; Mareourt* in Oolman’e ‘ Man and Wife,’ 
7 Oct. 1709 ; and Captain Ironsides in Cum- 
berland’s ‘ Brothers,*^ 2 Dec. He had also 
been seen as Justice BhaUow,the Humorous 
Lieutenant, Sir John Brute, Lord Ogleby, 
and Sir Brilliant Fashion, and had produced 
in 1766 his own ‘Harlequin Doctor FaustuaJ 
On 19 Nov. 1770, as Marplot in the ‘ Busy- 
body/ he made under Foote his first appear- 


ance in Edinburgh, playing a round of cha- 
racters. On his homeward journey he acted 
under Tate Wilkinson in York. Still under 
Foote, he was on 26 June 1771 at the Hay- 
market the first Sir Christopher Cripple in 
the ‘ Maid of Bath.’ Back at Covent Gar- 
den, which he did not further quit, he was 
the first Tardy in ‘An Hour before Marriage/ 
25 Jan. 1772; General Gaimtlet in the 
‘Duellist,’ 20 Oct. 1773; Tropick in Col- 
man’s ‘ Man of Business,’ 31 .Tan. 1774 ; Cap- 
tain Absolute in the ‘Rivals,’ 17 Jan. 1775; 
Sir J ames Oliftord in Kelly’s ‘ Man of Reason/ 
9 Fob. 1776; and FitzFrolick in Murphy's 
‘News from Parnassus,’ 23 Sept. He had 
also been seen as Ranger, Jodelet in his 
alteration of the ‘ Man’s the Master’ (1775, 
8vo) on 3 Nov. 1773, and Lord Foppingtou 
in the ‘ Man of Quality.’ His ‘ Harlequin’s 
Jubilee* was given at Covent Garden in 
1 770. His ‘ Seasons/ founded on the ‘ Spec- 
tator/ is included in Mrs. Bellamy’s ‘ Apo- 
logy ’ for her life. Woodward’s last appear- 
ance was on 13 Jan. 1777, when he played 
Htephano in the ‘ Tempest.’ On 18 March 
he was too ill to act for his benefit. On 
17 April he died at his house, Chapel Street, 
Groavenor Place, and was buried in the vaults 
of 8t. George’s, Hanover Square, Mrs, Wood- 
ward predeceased her husband, and Wood- 
ward spout the last ten years of his life 
with George Anne Bellamy [q. v.l To her 
ho lel‘t the bulk of his estate, which, how- 
ever, she never succeeded in obtaining* 
Woodward has had few equals in comedy. 
His figure was admirably formed and his 
expression so composed that he seemed 
qualified rather for tragedy or fine gentlemen 
than the brisk fops and port coxcombs he 
ordinarily played. He was unable, however, 
to speak a serious line with effect, but so 
soon as he liad to charge his face with levity, 
and to display simulated consequence, brisk 
impertinence, or affected gaiety, he was the 
most engaging, consequential, and laughable 
of actors. Churchill, m ‘ The Rosciad,’ tried 
to depreciate him as ‘ a speaking harlequin, 
made up of whim/ but the stroke was in- 
effective. He was quite unequalled as 
Bobadil, a part, says Dr. Doran, that died 
with him. H is Mercutio has never in report 
been surpassed. In Marplot he ‘ was every- 
thing the author or spectator could wish.’ 
Sir Joseph Wittol, Brisk, Tattle, Parolles, 
Osric, and Lucio were parts in which he was 
unequalled, and his Touchstone and Sit 
Andrew Aguecheek were much approved. 
In TrappoUn, Captain Flash, Clodio, Sosia 
DuretAte, Lissardo, Captain Mizen, Brass, 
and Scrub, hie deportment was too studied. 
Sometimes indeeu he ovet'-acted* It was 
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mM ill hi« btiUalf tlmt whilo in 
favtnir with the town hu wan oonti^nt. to play, 
iu the * Eohaatsal * a fioUUor bHngtnj? iit a 
xnossago* He receivod tho higlujHt tupi* of 
any comic actor of the day. ilia cktinn to 
rank u a dramatktt except a« regarda hm 
pantomimes, are trivial, hia work couttuning 
next to nothing original. 

A portrait of Woodward, by Worlidge, m 
Braes in the * Confederacy ; * a second, by 
Vandergucht, as Petruchio, engraved by 
J, tt, Smith, and reprodum^d in the illustra^ 
tions to Ohaloner Smithes * Catalogue ; * and 
a sketch of him as Raxor in the ^ Upholftterer.* 
by l)e Wildo after Zoilany, are in tne Garrick 
Club* One, by F. Hayman, as the Fine 
Gentleman in * Lethe,’ was engraved by 
McArdell ; and one by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in what character is not said, engraved by 
James Watson. A portrait as retrachio, 
after Vandergucht, and one as the Fine 
Gentleman^ are among the engraved portraits 
in the National Art Library. A writer in 

* Notes and Queries ’ refers to * Illustrations 
by Woodward of the Seven Ages of Par- 
sons ’ — * Curate,’ * Priest,’ * Pedagogue/ 1 

* Vicar,’ < Rector,’ * Incumbent,’ and < Welsn 
Parson ’ (9th ser* ii. 809). 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage j 
Hitchco(5k’s Irish Stage ; Chetwood's History of 
the Stage ; Biographia Draraatica ; Tate Wilkin- 
son’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee j An 
Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy, 
1735; Manager’s Note Book; Olark Rusielrs 
Representative Actors j Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, ed. Lowe; Davies’s Life of Garrick, and 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Thespian Dictionary; 
Churchill’s Rosciad ; Fitzgerald’s Life of Gar* 
rick; Dibdin’s History of the Stage; Boaden’s 
Life of Siddons ; O’Keeffe’s Recollections ; Dib- 
din’s Edinburgh Stage ; Georgian Era ; Lowe’s 
Bibliographr of the Stage; Victor’s Works; 
Victor and Oulton’s History of the Stage ; Dra^ 
marie Censor, 1770.] J, K. 


WOODWARD, HEZEKIAH or EZ& 
KIAS (1690-1676), nonconformist divine 
was posribly the son of Ezekias Woodwar<‘ 
of Warwickshire, who matriculated fron 
TJuiverrity College^ Oxford, on 26 Oct. 1688 
EzeMas the younger, who was of Wor 
oestershire, attended a grammar school « 
his native county, matriculated ftom BaUic 
College, Oxford, on 16 June 1610, and era 
duat^ 'RA* on 16 Feb. 1612* Re gives 
patheric picture of Ms early years in th 
pr^ESace to < Of the Child’s Portion ’ and th 
nsele^ess his education. This and a 
Sm^dxment in hb ^eech made him despai 
of mading a career other than ’ to 
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to a ‘ Hf mngo Imul’ From a pUHsage in hU 
deditmtion of * Light to tlrammar’ it would 
am«mr that ho vinitod tbu c<mrt of the 
doctor imlatino at Iloitldtog, He re- 
turned lUmut 1019 and optmml a school at 
Aldormanbury. Ui« luhurational methods 
dmplayod much originality and insight, 
Wfth Thomas llorip jti* v.] and IkAlib 
he ondoavourtHl to introtlucti into English 
schoola tho aystom of John AmoaCommiue, 
tho groat Moravian bialmp and uducatimuHt, 
vlx. tho ttmehing of tho moihor tongtm be- 
fore Latitt, iiwi ruction in tho facts of nature, 
and the * onfranchirting of tho understanding 
by tho sciiHOH * in every way, Charles lloole 
[mv.J in his trannlation ( lti5H)of Comsmus’s 
♦Orbls Pictus’ rt^foiw to Wtmdward as an 
omiiwmt schoolmawtor, and his educational 
writings are evidently the result of long 
oxtHmenco. 

Wotulward was, according to Wood, 

* always puritanically allucttid/ and in 1641 
ho began to employ himsolf in controversial 
writing and prt^aohing on the prosbytorian 
Bide, llo prtibably proached in Bt. Mary’s, 
Aldermanbury, of which Edmund Oalamy 
the elder [q, v.] ha<l then the cure, lie 
seems, however, to have btmn soon drawn 
into soma sympathy with the indeijendents. 
In 1644 he publlsned ^Inquiries into the 
Causes of our Miseries ’ anonymously, and 
without a Uoensa. Only two of three com- 
pleted sections were issued ; the second was 
seized while in the press. Three further 
sections were designtm but were not writttm, 
Later in the year tho warden of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company complained in the House 
of X,jords * of the frequent printing of scan- 
dalous books by divers, as tlezekiah Wood- 
ward and John MiltonJ Woodward was 
committed to the custody of the gentleman- 
usher, and, after submittingtoanexamination 
by two judges, was released on givinghis bond 
to appear when summoned* Woodward was 
a great admirer of John Goodwin [q*v.]i and 
a sympathiser with the * Apologetfcal Nar- 
ration,’ but quite unable to make up his mind 
as to the points at issue between presby- 
terians and independents. He firmly be- 
lieved in a final a^ement: ko that I have 
not understanding enough/ he confesses, ^ to 
tell my selfe what way 1 am, unlesse for both* 
as they may both lead each to othe^ and 
meete in one.’ Lat^ on, according to Wood, 
♦when he saw the independents and other 
factious people to be dominant, he became 
one of them, and not unknown to Oliver,’ 
whose chaplain, ♦ or at least fkvourita,’ he 
became, Aboirt 1649 he was presented by 
Cromwell to the vicarage of Bray, near 
Maidenhead, Here he remained some years, 
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preacUhig and writ.m|t vigoroualy. H« 
lected around him a mhat baud of foUowortt, 
•witli whom ho froqiumtly hold inootiuKH for 
prayer in th<^ vicaraj^jO'^hoUHO. Ho allowod 
liiH houBB to fall into ntin, and diittini«hod 
the income of tlio living by refurting to 
accept legal tit-hoH, urging that inmiatern 
ought to dopmul Hololy on voluntary nu|i- 
port. In liM) he left. Bmy to oftcape epw;- 
tion, and retired to Uxbridge, where ho con- 
tinued to preach to hin adher<U)it« until hin ^ 
death on 29 March ld75. llt» waa huritHl ; 
in Eton Uhapol yard near to the grave of hirt 
wife FranccH, who died on HO Aug. Itlrtl, 
His daughter Frances became the second 
wife of John Oxenhruige hj. v. l 

Woodward was the * hrituut * wh<» wrote 
a lengthy < Judgment uptm Mr. Edwards' 
his Booke, he calletli an Attti«A|Hiloghs’ in * 
response to Hamiud llartlih’s * Hhort Better,’ 
which was prmt<4 in lUM, The * Judge- 
ment’ is, according to Masson, a ‘real 
though soxnewhat na*y ami perplexed rea- 
soning for tolerat ion^ t )f forms of prayer 
he disapprovtal, and st mugly ohjectetl to chil- 
dren being taught the Isirtl’s prayer. Ills 
ardour for the ooHorvaiHu^ of the Lord’s day, 
and his horror of * the cursed liberty for 
sports/ probably prompted Hearne to de- 
scribe him as ’ that most, aismiinahle and 
prophane Fanatick, Hexthiah Wmidward.’ 

Besides the * Inquiries* already mentioned, 
Woodward’s publicationH include; 1. *A 
Child’s ratriuuwiy,* London, MHO. 2. *Uf 
the Child’s Portion " (continuation of the 
above), London, MHO. MUM. ’Hie long pre- 
face to this second part, was published se|»i- 
ratsly in 1640 umlor the title of* Vest ibulnm. 
or a Manuduction towards a h'aire EdUlW 
H. * A light to (Irammar and all ot her Arts 
and Bciences,’ Lomhm, MHL 4, *A (late 
to Bcienoe, opened by a Naturall Key/ Ism- 
don, 1641. a ‘The Com|smdiims liisfcory 
of FooUih, Wiokml, Wise ami ihmd Kings/ 
London, 1641, 17 Uh In MHH the work 
appeared under the title of *The King’s 
Ghroniole/ In two |mrts, part i* dealing with 
the wicked, and part ti, with the giiml kings* 

6. ‘The Ohurcha Thank-Otlbring toUoa. 
her King, and the Parliament, for Ubh ana 
Ancient Mercies/ I^ondon, IU42 (anon.) 

7. ‘Three Kingdoms made One by ant'ring 
Covenant with one Oml/ liondon, 

8. ‘The Solemn l.<eagua and Covenant of 
Three Kingdoms cleared to the Uonsoienmof 
Every Man/ London, Mi46* 9* ‘ The Cause, 
Use, and Cure of Feare/ London, 1646. 

10. ‘As You Were/ London, 1644 (tmem.) 

11. ‘ A Good Sottldier maintaining his Mili- 
tia/ London, 1644. 12. * A IHalogue argu- 
ing that Archbiihopii, Bishops, Curatoi, 


limiters, aro to bo cut. otV by the Law of 
Uod/ London, IU44; the bmilc was roissuod 
in the same year under the title of ‘ The 
Hctttcncc from Scripture and HcaHou against 
Archbishops, HishopK with their Ouratos.’ 
16. ‘Boft Answers unto Hard OcnHurcs/ 
London, MMh, in which tho tn^atnumt rc- 
Ciuved by tins * Inquiries ’ and hy tho * J udgo- 
immt on tho Anti-Apologie’ "is dcscribod. 
M. *Tho liord*s Day the Baints’ Day, Christ- 
mas an Llol- Day/ London, MUH. 15, *A 
Just Account unmi tlm Account of Truth 
and Peace/ Loimon, 1656; dinuUod chiefly 
against, tho pruct ico of hm admission to t.he 
Lord’H Huppor, and tho vindication of tho 
practico hy John Humfroy [q. v.J, Lmnlon, 
1656. Mb ‘ An Appeal to tho UhurcliOH of 
(Hirist for their Uightoous Judgnumt in tho 
Matters of Christ./ London, MITUt The sovmi 
|sunts or sections worn publishcil scparatciy 
in t ho samo year, 1 7, ‘ A Conference tif soine 
(hiristians in Churchfollowship, alamt tho 
Way of (Hirist with llis People/ London, 
I65tl, IH, * A (,’huruh-Covonant LawfitU 
and Neotlfiill/ Loudon, 1656, 19. ‘ An In- 
oflenstve Answer to remove (Hlenees/ Lm- 
don, 1657. 

I Woislward** Works ; WissPs Atheme, ed. 
tiliMS, iti. 1064 5, Fiisti. tvl. Hiiss, i, ; Mhm- 
ism’s Miltim, iti, 260-1, 296 0; Hist. MHH, 
Comm. 6lh Ueu* Atm. \u 69; Kostsr's Alumni 
Cxon. 1500 1714; Kotss and Uimriwi, Owissr. 
X. ftoO ; Cat , of Library at Hion <3oilsg»; IL^artitt's 
tkdtfs’tions (Dehb), It. 269 ; I^trds’ Journals, 
vll. UH; information from Miss Hiihlmt^k end 
f^mt Alfred ds Burgh, ssq., of Trinity OuUsge 
library, Dnblif},] B. P. 

WOODWAED, JOHN (Id65--I7i4), 
geologist and physician, whmm father is 
said to Imvo snrimg from the Wooiiwards 
of Deane in ilUnmestershire, his mother 
being descended from the family of Burdott, 
vras Wn in DerhysUire on I May 1665 (cf. 
ymMiun (wnttmUrnhirti^ uarh Boo, 

f p. IH5 tl). Un leaving school at sixteen 
a is believed to have been apprenthaidi to 
a litiondraper in l^ondon. Abmit 1664 he 
came under tho notice of Dr, Potor Barwick 

t i. V. 1, physician to Charles IL who reosiviiil 
im into his house and took him under his 
tuition in his own family* On 13 Jan. 1692 
he was elected professor of physic in Oresham 
CoUege, and F.H.B* on 30 Nov. 1698, On 
4 Feb. 1695 he was created M.D. hy Arch- 
bishop Thomas Tenison [q. v*], and on 
23 June of that year he received the same 
degree from the university of Cambridge, 
being at the same time admitted a member 
of IVmbroke HalUOradimD’ 1659^ 

IH2B» p, 52H). lie was admitted a candidate 
of the College of X'hysieians on 25 June 
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and nmdo a IVIkw on ^2*2 Mart’ll 
Ho hold th« olUoo of con^'or thoro 
in 1703, and a^lii in 1714 ami in 1710 11 
doliverod tho unktonian locturos Hki tho 
Bile and its Xhm2 

Woodward’e attention waa attraotod to 
foaails while he wa» stajyinjj; with hiw tutor 
Barwick's aon-in-law, Hit Ralph Dutton, in 
Glouceftterehire, He wubHequently took the 
subject up and travelled in variouH ]wittH of 
England, making notee and collecting 
mens, the reRults of hie observatioiiH being 
embodied in his still celebrated work, * An 
Essay toward a Natural IliMtory of the 
Earth/ published in 1B95. From this it aji- 
pears that he recognised the existence of 
various strata in the earth’s crust, and that 
the fossils were the * real sptnls of once living 
animals,* but he was so taken up with his 
theory that they liad all been mixed up at 
the flood with the fragments of the dis- 
rupted crust, and that the whole had aubso- 
quontly settled down in layers according to 
relative specific gravities, tliat he overloSced 
their true disposition in the strata, and m 
failed to anticipate William Smith (1769- 
1839) [q. V,], the * father of Englislx geo- 
logy.* 


His ‘Essay* woe criticised by Dr. John 
Arbuthnot [q. v.], John Hay fq. v j, and 
others, who were answered by John Ilarris 
in his ‘ Remarks on some late Papem relat- 
ing to the Universal Deluge * (8vo, 1697), 
The Latin translation of the work was com- 
mented on by Dr. E. Oamerarius of Tubingen, 
and to him Woodward replied in his *Natu- 
ralis Historia Telluris illustrata/ He was 
also well versed, for the periods in botany, 
Plukenet describing him as ‘ insignia botam- 
cus.* His paper, ‘ Some Thoughts and Ex- 
periments concerning Vegetation, ’read before 
the Royal Society in 1697, shows him to have 
been one of the founders of experimental 
plant-physiology, and one of the first to 
employ water culture and make careful ex- 
pwiments, while he certaiuk discovered 
^ Hamam, m Burope. 

ill. 692, 696), To antiquities he also paid 
some attention, and was the possessor of ar 
iron shield with sculptured centre, whiol 
was described by Dn Henry Dodwell th< 
elder [q» v.J in a posthumous tract, and wa* 
enmyed by Pieter van Gunst for a prim 
published at Amsterdam in 1706. This rehc 
brought Woodward mto notice among anti- 
and also, was the source of naucl 
irS: oontemporaiy wits, 

medical subj^ts w ooaward wrote bul 
One work published during hn 
. ot PHysw’ (1718) 

5 work of Dr. Johi 


Invtml fq. v.j Thu that arose in 

was Cfirritnl on with gnmt acri- 
mony and violonro kUwoim UmpartiHans of 
I’ithor «ido{ Dr. Hiolmrd Mmi [q. v.] went 
n« far AHtoaHwault Woodward mm evening in 
•lunu 1719 n« tho lattor wa« entering Gres- 
ham College* Hwordn w<m* drawn and a 
friicaa mwued, in which Woodward lost his 
foot ing and lay at t ht^ morcy of his adversary, 
when tlu» byMtnndorM intorvon«»d. 

Woodward often Mi*r\od tm the council 
of tho Uoyul Hochity,and in I7l0he grossly 
insulUul Hir linns Hloane jq. v.] at a council 
menting, H(d*using to npologise, he was 
expolled the council, and brought an unsuc- 
cessful act ion at law against that body, ‘ The 
Traimfudionocr/ an anonymous pamphlet 
satirising the society, attrihutotf by Dr, 
Johnson to Dr, W, King, was thought at 
the time tt) be the work of Wiaidward, who, 
however, warmly resentt^d the imputation. 

Woodward died of a decline in his apart- 
ments at Gresham OoUege on 25 April 
172H, and was buried the ^Niay-day following 
in Westminster Abbey, chise to Bir Isaac 
Newton (Dhrstkh. Rr//. 

p. 322). By his will he direct ed his personal 
estate^ with his library and collection of an- 
tiquities, to bo sold, and land of the yearly 
value of 150f. to lie bought and conveyed 
to the university of Cambridge ; lOOf. to be 
paid to a lecturer, who was to be a bachelor 
and preferably a layman, and who should 
deliver not fewer than four lectures every 
year, one at least of which was to be printed, 
on some or other of the subjects treated 
in his books. Hu also kiqueathed his col- 
lection of fossils, with their cabinets and 
catalogues, to the same university under 
certain very minute directions and limita- 
tions as to their future care and mainte- 
nance. His collection formed the nucleus 
of the present Woodwardian Museum. 

The complete list of his works is as fol- 
lows ; 1. ‘ An Essay toward a Natural His- 
tory of the Earth/ luondcm, 1695, 8vo j 2nd 
edit. 1702} 3rd ^it. 1723} Latin transla- 
tion by J, J. Scheuchser, entitled * Specimen 
Geographic Physicse/ Zfirloh, 1704, Svos 
French translation by M* Mogues, Paris snd 
Amsterdam, 1786, 4tO} Itauan translation, 
Venice, 1739, 8vo. 2. ‘Brief Instructions 
for making Observations in all parts of the 
World and sending over Natural Things^ 
ll^on.], 1696, 4to. 8. ‘ An Account of some 
Roman Ums .... With liefteotions upon 
the Antient and Present State of London/ 
London, 1713, 8yo} 3rd edit. 1728; also re- 
i88uedinSomer8*e ‘ Oollactlon of Tracts* (vol. 
iy. 17^, and vol. xiii. 1809). 4. ‘Natura- 
ilis Historia Tdluris illustrata et aucta,* 
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London, 1714, 8 pt*. Hvo; Engiyi tmiw- 
ktionby B. lL>llowny, Loin Ion, ! 7a8, SJ pt«. 
8vo* 5. BtatB of lluynutk anu of 

Dineases/ Ltmtloti, 1718* 8 v<k Latin imm- 
lation by J. J* Wdumchxt^r, Zuricli, I7*i0. 
8vo* (b *An attinnpt towarda a Natural 
History of tlio Vomh of Kntfland/ London, 
17284), 2 vol», Hvo; isHUod in livo part«, 
each with its own tiths voL it* appearing 
first 7. * Fossils of all kinds digostod into 
a Mothod/ l^ondon, 172H, Hvo. 8* ^Beloct 
OaftCH and Consnltations in Fhyaic . . . pub- 
lished by F. Tentploman,* litnidon, 1767, 

In addition to tholmtanical panor almdy 
quoted, ho oottimuuioatod to %m ‘Philo- 
Bophical Transactions’ of tho Ibtyal Hociet^ 

* An Account ... of thoPnjcuring the Smalt- 
pox by Incishm or Inoculation’ (1714), 
extracted from a letter by K. Timonius; 
and a paper on the ‘ Method of protmring 
PruBsian lUue’ (1724), which ho received 
from a German correspondent, the process 
having previously hmn a aecrot*, in 1776 
a paper by him, edit (jd by M. Lort, ‘ Of the 
■wisdom of the Ancient Kpptians,’ was 
published in ‘ Arelimulogla * (vol. iv,), and 
Boparately in the following year. 

lOlark and McKenny Ilughos’i Life and 
LeUrrs of the Iter. A. Hedgwkk, i. 166~84,witli 
engraved portrait from the contemporary oil- 
painting in the Woodwartlian Mtt«eutn; ward’s 
l<ivoB of Profeasurs of Gresham College, 
288-801 } 'Wold’s Hist^ Royal Boo. i. adS- . 
l^ichoU’sHt. Aneod. r.9C, ri. 641 ; Brit. Mns. 
Oat. ; Noble’s Oontin, of Granger’s Biogr. Hist ; 
Munk’s Oolh of Rhys. ii. 6; Britten and 
Boulger'i ISnglish Botanists j Bhil Trans, Roy 
Soc.] B, B. W. 

WOODWARD, BIOHAED (172^ 
1794), bishop of Oloyne, baptised at Old- 
lands, hear Bitton m Gloucestershire, in 
July 1726. was the elder son of Francis 
Woodwara («Z, 17S0) of Grimsbury in Qlou- 
ccHtershire, by his second wife, Elizabeth 
Bird of Bristol, who after his death mamed 
Joslah Tucker [q. v.l dean of Gloucester, 
Eiohardwaseducated by Tucker, and matri- 
culated at Wadham uollege, Oxford, on 
21 Got. 1742, graduating B,S,L. on 18 Oct 
1749, and D.O.L. on 14 Fab. 1769.^ He was 
presented to the rectory of Donyatt in Someiv 
set. While travelling on the oontinei^how- 
ever, he made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Oonolly [q* v.J, who persuaded him to come 
to Ireland OonoUy^s sister was the wife of 
John Hobart, second earl of Buckm^am- 
shire [q. v.], lord lieutenant i^om 1^7 to 
1780, and to his induence Woodward owed 
his later preferments. On 81 Jan. 1764 he 
was Install^ dean of Ologhet, ret^xmng 


hie preferment till 178L On 4 July 1772 
ho wuM instiilled chancellor of St. Patrick’s, 
and in May 1778 he exchanged his chan- 
cellorship for the rectory of Louth. 

VVoodwanl took a keen interest in the 
welfare of the Irish poor, and in 1768 he 
published ‘An Argument in Support of the 
right of the Poor in Ireland to a National 
Provision’ (Dublin, 8vo),^ In the following^ 
year he was one of the principal founders of 
the IlouRO of Industry in Dublin, m con- 
nection with which, in 1775, he wrote ‘An 
Address to the Publick on the Expediency 
of a regular Plan for the Maintenance and 
Government of the Poor’ (Dublin and 
London, Bvo), a pamphlet remarkable for 
being one of the earliest as well as ablest 
pleas for the introduction of a compul- 
sory provision for the poor into Ireland on 
the English model. On 4 Feb. ^'81 he 
was consecrated bishop of Oloyne. In 1782, 
immediately after his enthronement, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Irish House of 
Peers by strenuously advocating the repeal of 
the penal statutes against Roman catholics. 
In 1787 he published a defence of the Irish 
church, entitled ‘ The Present State of the 
Church in Ireland,’ which passed through 
nine editions in a few months, and earned 
him the thanks of the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church, Dublin. In this pamphlet he 
endeavoured to show that only adherents 
of the established church couldbe sincerely 
attached to the state, thus attacking both 
Roman catholics and presbyterians, It drew 
numerous replies, including treatises by 
Jamee Butler [fl. vj, Boman catholic aich- 
biehou of Oaah^ ana by WilUam Oampbell 
Ta. v.T. a leading preabyterian divine. 
^’Woodward lied on 12 May 1794, and 
■was buried in Oloyne Oathedral, where a 
monument was erected to him m the north 
tmaaept. He was praised by wealey m 
< one of the most easy, natural preadi^ no 
had heard (WHSWr, /owwof, 1827, m. 
422). By his wife Susanna (A 11 May 
1796), daughter of Kichaxd Blake, he had 
five sons, of whom Eiohard (d. 11 Dec, 
1828) was a prebendary of Oloyne-; and 
Henw (i. 14 April 1868), rector of 
Fethid in the diocese of Cashel. 

married on 8 Pec. 



iet he was ancestor of the preset Viscount 
Midleton. Woodward was me intimate 
friend of Philip Skelton [q, t.] (d. Burdys 
‘Life of Skelton,’ prefixed to SxBiawsfs 
Cm^ihie Works, p. c^). 

rBradys Beoords of Cork, Oloyne, and 
1864, iii. 122-6 ; Gardiner’s Eegistexs of Wad- 
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ham College, 1895, ii. 6/5 ; Fostor^a Alumni 
Oxou. 1716-1886; Cotton’s Fasti Ecclos. Hib* 
i* 802, 824, 838, 342, ii. 120, Ui. 89, v. 37. 46, 
239 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Kogl, Lit, ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser, x, 236 ; Keid’s Hist, of the 
Fresbyterian Church in Ireland, 1863, iii. 460* 
472 ; McCulloch’s Litortituro of Pol. Ecoiu 1845, 
p. 300; Mant’s Hist of the Church of Ireland, 
1840, ii,664, 708, 714-16, 769-70, 7770 

It I. C. 


WOODWAHB, SAMUEL (1790-1838), 
geologist and antiquary, born at Norwich 
on 2 Oct* 1790, was the only son of William 
Woodward, bombazine weaver, who died in 
1795, Eeceiving but little school educa- 
tion, he was sent to work, when loss than 
seven years old, with a shawl-weaver* In 
1804 he was apprenticed to Alderman John 
Herring, manumeturer of camlets and bom- 
bazines, with whom he remained ten years, 
A taste for serious reading which ho early 
manifested was stimulated by Alderman 
Herring, and to such good eliect that he 
qualihed himself to teach in both evening 
and Sunday schools* He thus became 
known to Joseph John Gurney, who greatly 
aided him. His interest was specially 
aroused in natural history and archeology, 
and he commenced to form the extensive 
collection of fossils and antiquities which 
after his death was purchased by subscript 
tion for the Norwich museum. From 1814 
to 1820 he was employed in the Norwich 
Union Fire Office, and then obtained in 
Gume/s (now Barclay’s) Bank at Norwich 
a clerkship which he held until his death. 
He thus came under the notice of Hudson 
Gurney [q.v.] and Dawson Turner [q.v*], from 
whom he received great help and encourage- 
ment in his scientific work. In 1824 ne 
exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries 
a series of maps of ancient Norfolk, which 
were ^erwards published (through the 
libei^ity of Hudson Gurney) as an appendix 
to his ' History and Antiquities of Norwich 
Castle.’ To the same society he later on 
sent several papers, which were printed in 
the * i^chmologia.’ Among these were ob- 
servations on tne round church towers of 
Norfolk, the Eomon remains in Norfolk, and 
the foundations of Wymondham Abbey. 
Between 1829 and 1836 he contributed 
articles on natural history and geology to the 

* Magazine of Natural History’ and the 

* PhUoBophical M^azine.’ He died on 
14 Jan, 1888, He married Elizabeth, 
daughter^ of Bernard Bolingbroke of Nor- 
wi(di. His sons, Bernard Bolmgbroke Wood- 
ward and Samuel Pickworth Woodward, are 


impendent works were: 1* 


Synoptical Table of British Organic Ihv* 
mains,’ IHJK), Hvo and 4 to, in which, for the 
first time, all the known British fossils were 
enumerated, 2. * An Outline of the Geo- 
logy of Norfolk,’ 1H33, Hvo and 4to, illus- 
trated by gtu)logical map, seciicnm, and 
plates of fossils. 3. *The Norfolk Topo- 
grapher’s Manual,’ 1H42, Hvo (posthumous); 
this was a cat.al<»gue of Norfolk books and 
engravings, revistul ajid augmented by 
W, 0. Ewing and Dawson Turner, 4. *The 
History and Autlquit.ies of Norwich Castle,’ 
1B47, 4to (posthumous), edited by his son 
B. B. Woo<twttrd, 

[Menu nr and list of papers in Ttnns, Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Horuity, 1879. il. 563-03, in >«irt 
reprinted, with portrait., in iUol Mug* 1891, 
pp. 1-8 ; privtite information,] IL B. W. 

WOOBWABB, SAMUEL PIOK- 
"WORTH (1821““ 1 865), naturalist, born at 
Norwich on 1 7 Bept, 1821, was second son of 
Samuel Woodward [q.v,] Bernard BuUng- 
broko Woodward [q.v*] was his elder bro- 
ther, He was educated at Priory school, 
Greyfriars, under William Brooke, and was 
encouraged by lus father to devote all spare 
time to the sttidy of natural history, and 
more especially of the jdants, insects, and 
land and fresh-water mollusoa of the coun- 
try around Norwich, Leaving school at the 
age of fifteen, he was engaged by Dawson 
Turner [q, v*] to work at hm extensive col- 
lection of dried plants at Yarmouth, and this 
greatly stimulated his botanical studies* In 
course of time he formed a valuable her- 
barium, which, after his death, was pur- 
chased for the Boyal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester; ana in l»41 he contributed 
to the * Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History’ an important list of plants found 
in central Norfolk, After the death of his 
father in 1838 he obtained an appointment 
in the library of the British Museum, and a 
year later (183^ he became sub-curator to 
the Geological Society of London at Somej> 
set House. Here he worked under William 
Lonsdale, and afterwards under Edward 
Forbes, to both of whom he owed much 
help and encouragement in scientific work. 
He became an active member of the Botani- 
cal Society of London, and in 1841 was 
chosen an associate of the Linnean Society* 
In 1846 he was appointed professor of geolo^ 
and natural history in the newly established 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester* 
In the following year, in conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Tancred and others, he assisted 
in founding the Cotteswold Naturalists’ 
Field Club, In 1848 he was appointed 
first-dasa assistant in the department of 
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geology and mineralogy in tho British 
Sluseum, a position which he occupied 
until the close of his life. Eis olncial 
duties led him to concentrate attention on 
invertebrate fossils, and more especially on 
the fossil mollusca, to the study of wuich 
he happily added that of the living forms ; 
so that in a few years he came to be re- 
garded as the highest authority on the sub- 
ject of recent and fossil shells. His re- 
searches on the Hippuritidm, an extinct 
family of mollusca, are worthy of note, 
while his ‘Manual of the Mollusca; or, 
Hudimentary Treatise of Recent and Fossil 
Shells/ to the preparation of which he de- 
voted all his leisure liours for six years, was 
at once adopted as the standard work on the 
subject. It appeared in three parts in 1861, 
IBri;!, and 1865 (London, 8vo), passed 
through several editions, and was translated 
into brottch in 1870. The illustrations, fdlmg 
twenty-four plates, were engraved by J. w , 
Lowry from original drawings by the author, 
and they remain among the choicest speci- 
mens of steel engravings. Considerable 
atl.ention was given by Woodward to the 
fossil Echinodermata. He named and de- 
scribed the new genus Echinothuria, from an 
anomal oua fossil form. I^ng afterwards Sir 
Charles WyvUle Thomson [q. v,] founded a 
new family, Echiuothuridoo, to contain the 
original fossil genua and also two recent 
genera brought to light by deep-sea dredgings, 
w oodward described some of the fossil species 
of echinoderms in the * Decades * of the geo- 
higical survey. He was elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society in 1864, and in 1864 
the university of Glittingen conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of PMlo- 
Sophy. He contributed many originalpapers 
to the ‘Annals and Magazine of mtural 
History,^ the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,^ the ‘Quarterly Journal of the theo- 
logical Society,* the ‘Geologist/ ^t»d the 
‘Geological Magazine.* He also wrote for 
the ‘ Critic ’ ana other periodicals. He was 
for several years examiner in natural science 
to the council of military education at Sand- 
hurst, and afterwards examiner in geology 
and paleontology to the university of Lon- 
don. He died at Herne Bay, whither he 
had gone to recruit his health, on 11 July 
1865. 

[Memoir in Trans. Norfolk Naturalists* So- 
ciety, 1882, iii. 27M12, with portrait and list 
of papers.] H. B, W. 

WOODWAED, THOMAS (1801-1862), 
animal painter, son of Herbert and Elizabeth 
Woodwar^was bom on 6 July 1801 at 
Bersfaore, Worcestershire, where his father 


practised as a solicitor. His childish efforts 
at painting meeting with encouragement from 
Benjamin West, ne was articled to Abra- 
ham Cooper [q. v.], and from 1822 until his 
death was a large exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy and British Institution, chiefly of his- 
torical compositions, in which horses formed 
a prominent feature. Among these were 
‘ Turks and their Chargers,’ ‘ The Chariot 
Race,’ ‘ Horses pursued by Wolves,’ ‘ A De- 
tachment of Cromwell’s Cavalry surprised in 
a Mountain Pass/ ‘ The Battle of Worcester/ 
and ‘ Mozeppa.’ On the recommendation of 
Sir Edwin Ijandseer, who thought highly 
of his talent, Woodward painted many por- 
traits of favourite horses for the queen, the 
prince consort, and other distinguished 
persons \ several of these were engraved for 
the ‘Sporting Magazine.’ His ‘Tempting 
Present’ has also been well ei^aved. 
Being unable, on account of his delicate 
health, to^ settle in London, Woodward 
resided chiefly in his native county. He 
died unmarried, at Worcester, on 80 Oct, 
1852, and was buried in the abbey church 
of Pershore, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory, 

[Art Journal, 1862; Gent. Mag. 1862, ii, 
664 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893 : private information.] 

F. M. O’D. 

WOODWARD, THOMAS JENKIN- 
SON (1746 P-1820), botanist, bom about 
1746. was a native of Huntingdon, where 
his family had long been established. His 
parents died when he was quite young, leav- 
ing him, however, well off. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Clare Hall. Cambridge, 
where he graduated LL.B. in 1769. Shortly 
after he married Frances (d. 27 Nov. 1838), 
the daugliter and heiress of Thomas Man- 
ning of Bungay, Suffolk. 

He was appointed a magistrate and de- 
puty-lieutenant for the county of Suffolk, 
and on his subsequent removal to Walcot 
House, Diss, Norfolk, to the same offices for 
that county. On the establishment of the 
volunteer system he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the Diss volunteers. He was 
elected a fellow of the linnean Society of 
London in 1789. 

He died at Diss on 28 Jan. 1820, and was 
buried there, He left no issue. To botany, 
especially the English flora, he was devoted, 
and is described by Sir James Edward Smith 
[q, V.] as ‘ one of the best English botanists, 
whose skill and accuracy are only equalled 
by his liberality and zeal in the service of 
the science’ (Rbsis, (^olop.)^ and it was in 
his honour that Smith named the genus 
Woodwardia, 
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Woodward was jobt-axithor with Samuel 
Goodenough [q. Yj], bishop of Carlisle, of 
‘Observations on the British. Fuoi,’ London, 
1797, 4to, and contributed seven papers to 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ and the 
‘Transactions of the Linnean Sooietjf ot 
London’ between 1784 and 1794, on fungi 
and algse. He also furnished much info^ 
mation to Sir J. E. Smith. for Sowerbys 
‘ English Botany,’ and to William With^ 
ingTq- second edition of his 

‘ Systematic Arrangement of British Plants, 
as well as to Thomas Martyn (1736-1825) 

[q. V.] for his edition of Philip Millers 
‘Gardeners’ Dictionai-y.’ 

rOent. Mag. 1820, i. 189, 280; Nat. Hist. 
Mus. Cat.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Britten and 
Boulger’s Biogr. Index Brit. Bot. ; Lady Smith s 
Membirs of Sir J. E. Smith, vol. i.; Davy’s 
Athenss Suffolc. in Addit.MS. 19197, f. 169 J 

B. B. We 

WOOLEB, THOMAS JONATHAN 
(1786 P-1863), journalist and politician, 
was bom in Yorkshire in 1786 or 1786. He 
was apprenticed to the printing trade, pd 
for some years followed that occupation. 
While in business in Shoreditch he beg^ a 
p6TiodicfiiI of rfitdicfll tondoncioSj oftllod * TuO 
Stage,’ which acquired celebrity not only 
from the spirit of its criticismSy but from tne 
editor’s uiiusual habit of setting up ms 
articles in ty^ without first committing them 
to writing. Wooler was a remarkablyfluent 
speaker, and a debater of great ability. He dis- 
tinguished himself early m his career in public 
debating societies such as the British h orum, 
when he opposed successfully so redoubt- 
able an antagonist as John Gale Jones [q. v.J 
In 1808 one of these debating societies, the 
Socratic Union, which held its meetings at 
the Mermaid TaTern at Hackney, started a 
periodical called ^The Reasoner,’ of which 
W ooler became both printer and editor. He 
also succeeded Oobbett as editor of * The 
Statesman/ then ^ fallen into the sere,* and 
on its collapse he appealed to a larger public 
on 29 Jan. 1817 in * The Black Dwarf? pub- 
lished on Sunday mornings in Sun Street, 
Finsbury. The success of the paper, which 
was continued till 1824, led the appear- 
ance of numerous rivals, including a ^ White 
Dwarf’ (1817-18), edited by Gibbons Merle, 
and it suggested the ‘ Yellow Dwarf’ in 1818 
to James Henry Leigh Hunt [q. v.] It 
contained pungent attacks on the ministry, 
and an article in the tenth number, entitled 
‘Past, Present, and Future,’ led to two pro- 
secutions for libel. The cases vrere tried 
before Justice Abbott and a special jury on 
^ June 1817, and Wooler found innocent 
" ^ .... - On tie’ first, however, 


he was convicted, but <i8 there was a doubt 
regarding the unaniniitiy of the verdict a 
new trial was granted, in which he dofeiuhd 
himself on the plea that he could not be 
said to write articles which ho set up in 
type without a manuscript, and was success- 
ful in inducing the jury to dimigroo. 

In 1819, when the agitation lor parlia- 
mentary reform was at its height, he took 



eighteen mouths’ impriHOiimwit m Warwielc 
gaol. After the piiHsego of the lleform. Hill 
he retired from political life, complaining 
that ‘these damned whigs have taken all 
the sedition out of my hands.’ At an earlier 
period he had contemplated qualUying him- 
self as a barrister, hut owing to Ins notoriety 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn relused m 
January 1826 to admit him as a student, 
and he failed in an application to the court 
of king’s bench for a mandamus requiring 
them to show cause for their actum 
(WooLHB, Odni hetiKftn Linnohif Iwi, thu 
Court of Kitifit Jienohi, oind Jlfr. T% J> Woolrr, 
1820). Incoiisoqueneu he heoame aprisonors’ 
advocate at the iiolietvcourts, obtaining em- 
ployment from Kamuel Harmer of Hatton 
Garden, the Old Bailey lawyer. Ho con- 
ducted for some time a Sunday paper called 
the ‘British Ga*ette.’ Ho died on 29 Oct. 
1863 in Oarburton Street, Portland Road, 
London. He married a daughter of Jolin 
Pratt of Kingftland. In George Ormck- 
shank’s caricature of George IV as Ooriolanus 
addressing the refractory citlssena, wooler is 
depicted beside the gigantic Oobbett as a 
diminutive black dwarf. In reality , however, 
his stature was tall. He was the author oi 
1. ‘ An Appeal to the OitilKens of London 
against the alleged lawful Mode of packing 
Special Juries,’ London, ^ 

Political Lecture on Hoads? Brd ed. Lon- 
don, 1820. 8. ‘Bvary Man his own 

Lawyer? new ed. London, _He 

also translated Quglielmo Paladmi s *Jrro- 
getto di un nuovo Patto .^ociale per lo 
Regno delle due Sicilie? London J 827 ,4 vole. 
12mo, and he assisted Francis Pl^e [q. v.J 
in editing Bentham’s * Plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, “liondon, 1818. 

[Gent. Hag. 1863, il. 647 ; Kotes and Querlw, 
Sfd ser. viii. 296, 868 ; a verbatim BepoH of the 
two Trials of Hr. T. J. Wooler, 1817 J 
on Wooler and his Dwarf, Newcastle, 1820 ; 
Graham Wallas*s Life of Place, ^ q 

WOOLF, ABTHUR(1766-1887>,mittm|r 
engineer, baptised at Camborne in Cornwall 
on 4‘ Nov. 1788, was the eldest son of Arthur 
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a cnrprmtHr, by hm wif<*» Jan« New- 
ton. Ho was approut.uiod to a carpentor at 
Pool, neat Camborne, and after tho expiry 
of Ida indonturos ho wimt to Xjoudon, and 
entered the service of ♦To«<mh Bramali fq. v.] 
at Pimlico as a millwright. In 17m ho 
became a mastt^iMmmnoor, and in the next 
y(3ar heasftisfed donatiuiu (hitter TIornblowor 
[aeo under Hoiiniii.()W«u,^ Jonathan] to re- 
pair a fault in a two-cylinder engine which 
he had erecttul at Meux^s brewery, In con- 
sequence he was appointed resident engineer 
in the brewi^ry, wnere he remained until 
October I8(m. On July 1803. while re- 
aiding at Wood Htreet, Bpa Fields, he took 
out a patent (No. i2720) for * an improved 
apparatus for converting water and other 
liquids into vapour or steam for working 
steam engines.’ Two boilers built accord- 
ing to bis ideas were erected in IH03 in 
Meux^s brewery, 'Woolf also proposed to 
turn his apparatus to heating 'wat;or or 
other liquirtH employed in brewing, distilling, 
dying, bleaching, tanning/ and other pro- 
cesBos, 

Woolf had long considered tlie possibility 
of increasing the efEidoncy of steam engines 
by driving with steam at a higher pressure 
than W att was accustomed to use. itichard 
Trevithick [q, v,] had already shown the 
advantages of hig^-pressure engines, but 
the danger of explosion prevented him ftom 
developing the new departure thoroughly. 
Woolf ingeniously avoided most of the 
risks of accident by raising the temperature 
of the steam in the cylinder itself, lu 1804 
and 1806 he took out patents embodying 
his improvements (Nos. 2772, 2863), 

In 1806 Woolf became partner with an 
engineer named Edwards in a steam-engine 
factory at Lambeth, and while in this posi- 
tion he took out another patent (No, ^46) 
on 9 June 1810 for further * improvements 
in the construction and working of steam 
engines/ Hie improvements, in fact, con- 
sisted of a revival of HornbloweFs com- 
pound engine, which was rendered possible 
by the expiry of Wattes patent, Using 
steam of a fairly high pressure, and cutting 
off the supply before the end of the stroke 
in the small cylinder, Woolf expanded the 
steam to several times its original volume. 
In engines of this type the steam passed 
directly from the first to the second cylinder, 
and in consequence the term * Woolf engine * 
has since been applied to all compound 
engines which discharge steam directly from 
the high to the low pressure cylinder with- 
out the use of an intermediate receiver. 
This type of engine has been more commonly 
adopted in France than in England, 


In 1812 Woolf dissolved his partnership 
and returned to Cornwall to devote himself 
to improving methods of mining. In 1813 
and 18 14 ho erected steam stamps for crush- 
ing ore at Wheal Fanny mine at Eedruth. 
About 1814 he introduced his compound 
engine into the mines for the purpose of 
pumping, erecting engines at Wheal Abra- 
ham and Wheal Var in 1814 and 1816. In 
1824 he erected engines at Wheal Busy, in 
1826 at Wheal Alfred and Wheal Sparnon, 
aiid^ in 1827 at Consolidated mines. His 
engines were, however, quickly superseded 
by Trevithick’s high-pressure single cylinder 
engine, which had the advantage of greater 
simplicity in construction. Until 1§8S he 
acted as superintendent of Harv^ & Co.’a' 
engine manufactory at Hayle. He died at 
The Strand, Guernsey, on §6 Oct. 1837. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Smiles’s 
Lives of the Engineers, iii. 262; Kiev’s Einfaolx 
und direkbwirkeciden Woolf’sclien Wasserhal- 
tungsmaschinen der Qrube Altenberg boi Aa- 
chen, Stubtgart, 1806; G-regory’s Treatise of 
Mechanics, 1806, ii. 394-404; Stuart’s De- 
scriptive History of the Steam Engine, 1824, 
pp, 168-71 ; Stuart’s Hist, and Descript. Anec- 
dotes of Steam Engines, pp. 470-2, 61 1 ; Alban’s 
High-pressure Steam Engine, ed. Pole, 1848, 
pp. 60-61 ; Trevithick’s IJfe of Bichard Trevi- 
thick, 1872 ; Encyclopaedia Britanwica, 9th edit, 
xxii. 477, 494; Mining Almanack, 1849, pp. 
170-1; Journal of the Boyal Institution of 
Cornwall, 1872, pp, xlvii-ix; Cornish Tele- 
graph, 16 July 1874; Tilloch's Philosophical 
Mag, xvii. 40-7, xix. 183-7, xxiii. 128-8, xxvL 
816-17, xlvi. 48-4, 120-2, 296-7, 460-1.] 

WOOLHOUSE, JOHN THOMAS 
(1660 P-1734), oculist, belonged to a family 
who followed that profession from father to 
son for four generations. Bom, according to 
Haeser, about 1660y he travelM throughout 
Europe to make himself familiar with the 
various methods of treating diseases of the 
eye, and thus became known to the principal 
men of the age. He served for a time os 
groom of the cnamber to James II, who also 
appointed him his oculist. In 1711 he was 
living at the Hdtel Notre-Bame, Bue St. 
Benoisfc, at Paris, where he served as sur- 
geon to the Hospice des Quinxe-Vingts. In 
Paris he is said to have had a large practice, 
but on his return to England later in his 
life he failed to secure much attention. He 
was, however, admitted a fellow of the 
Boyal Society of London in 1721, He was 
a member of the Boyal Academy at Berlin, 
and of the Noble Institute of Bologna. He 
died in England on 15 Jan. 1738-4. 

W oolhouse appears by his writings to have 
approached perilously near to charlatanii^m, 
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yet we owe to liim the performance of iri- built and t.he nutnber of acholare increased 
dectomy for the roBtoration of sight in cases to Matiy of hin pupils wore dist in- 
of occluded pupil, an operation which he guished in after life in parlianumi. and in 
described in i7lL On the other hand, he the church. Claughton (aftorwnrds binhop 
wrote strongly against Heistor’s correct of St. Albans) and John iVoderick Ohrbtie, 
teaching that the seat of cataract is the follow of Grid College, arc picked out as 
crystallme lens. belonging to a < very good batch of sixth- 

Woolhouse published ; 1. * Catalogue des form mon sent to Oxford by Dr. WoolD 
Instruments pour les Operations desYoux,’ (Moznnr, 145). He dud 

Paris, 1696, 8vo. % ‘Experiences des at Worthing on Nov, 1H55, A xnomi- 
diff6rentes Operations Manuelles et des ment (by Westmact>t,t) to his memory was 
Gu6risons sp6cilique8/ 1711, Paris, 12mo ; a erected at the cost of his pupils in the school 
catchpenny account of the cases he had chapel at Uugby. His portrait by Lawrence 
cured ; translated into German, Jena, 1716. was engraved by 0. Turner and published by 
3. ‘Observations sur le M6moiro Acad6mi- Oolnaghi on 24 Nov, IBUh 
qua de Monsieur Morand/ Paris, 1726, 12mo ; Wooll was the author of 1. ‘ The Ktng^s 
published anonymously. 4. ‘ Dissertations House at Winchtmter; a Pocun,^ 1795; this 
fecavantes et Critiques . , . sur la Cataracts edifice was appropnat<ul at that; time to the 
et le Glaucome ... par M. OhristolHe French refugee clergy. 2. ‘Biographical 
L© Q&cfj Offenbach-on-the-Main, undated. Memoirs of Joseph Warton, 1)J)J 1806, 
6. ‘Dissertationes Ophthalmicse de Oataracta with a collection of letters reserved by tlie 
et Glaucomate . . . e Gallica in Latinam doctor for publication. The second volume 
Linguam translatse/Frankfort-on-the-Main, of this memoir referred to on page 407 as t.o 
1719, 12mo, An unpublished manuscript appear in November 1800 was never pub- 
of his, in two quarto volumes, is now in the ushed. A sermon exemplifying, for the 
library of the^yal College of Surgeons ot benefit of his pupils, through the murder 
England; the first part is headed ‘DefinL of Mr* Weare [see TiiUKTwnn, JoukI, ‘the 
tiones Ophthalmicse ; ^ the second part treats dangerous and irresistible prof^cHS of habi*- 
of disease of the eye curable (<») without, (^) tuaf siii^ passed through two editions in 
with operation. 1824. 

[Woolhouse’s Works ; . Biographie Univeis [FosWs Alumni Oxon. 1714*1686; Gent. 
Belle, li.lfl7; Gent. Mag. 1734, p, dOjHaeser's Mag, 1884, i. 227; Kugby School Keg. 1881, 
Geschichte der Medicin, ii. 706,1 D'A P. vol i. p. xii ; Eirby’s Winchester Scholars, p, 

272.1 W.EO, 

WOOLL, JOHN (1767-1833), school- 
master, the son of John Wooll of Win- WOOLLBTT, WILLIAM (1736-1785), 
Chester, gentleman, was baptised at 8t. draughtsman and line engraver, son of 
Thomas, Winchester, on 18 May 1767. He Philip Woollett, a flox-dresser at Maid- 
was educated at Winchester College under stone, was bom there on 15 Aug, 1755. 
JosephWartonrq.v.Jbeingadmittedasscho- Shortly after that date his father, having 
lai in 1779. He matriculated from Balliol won a share in a lottery prixe, took the 
College, Oxford, on 17 Jan. 1786, but migrated Turk’s Head inn at Maidstone, and there 
to New College, graduating B.A* in 1790, young Woollett gave the first indication of 
M.A. in 1794, and B.D. ana D.D, in 1807, his artistic talent by scratching the sign 
He obtained a scholarship at New College of the house on a pewter pot. He was, in 
on 19 July 1786, and held a fellowship there consequence,^ sent to London, where he be- 
from 1788 to 1799, when he vacated it by came a pupil of John Tinney [q» v.], and 
marriage, also studied drawing in the St. Martin’s 

Wooll was instituted in 1796 to the Lane Academy. His earliest plates, which 
living of Wynslade, Hampshire, but ex- were of a purely topographical character, in 
changed it for the rectory of Blackford, the style of his master, by whom they were 
Somerset, the value of the latter benefice published, included a set of eight views of 
being within the maximum amount of pro- Oxford, after Donowell, 1755 ; four views 
ferment held to be tenable with a fellow- of the gardens of West Wycombe, after 
ship (information from’ Dr. Sewell of New Hannan, 1767 ; and two views of Whitton, 
College; 1796, ii. 973), In 1799 torn his own drawings, 1757. His first 

he was appointed to the head-mastership* of important work of a higher class was the 
Midhurstmee grammar school,and raised the ‘Temple of Apollo/ after Claude, published 
sdiool to great efficiency. From 1807 to 1828 in 17o0 by Boydell, who then commissioned 
he was headmaster of Rugby school, during him to engrave the ‘ Niobe’ of Richard Wil- 
which period the school buudings were re- son, This established his reputation as the 
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ablest landscape engraver who had yet ap- 
peared in England, and was followed by the 
* Phaeton,' 1768, and * Celadon and Amelia,' 
1776, both from paintings by Wilson, and 
two admirable plates after U. Busart, <The 
Cottagers ' and < The J ocund l^easants.' So 
far Wollett had confinod his practice almost 
exclusively to landscape work, but on the ap- 
pearance in 1771 of West's * Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe,' he undertook to engrave it, shar- 
ing the venture with Boydell and William 
Wynne Kyland [q. vj The plate, which is 
his most celebrated work, was published in 
January 1776, and achieved extraordinary- 
popularity both in lingland and abroad. 
On a proof of it being shown to the king 
shortly before its publication, the title of 
< Historical Engraver to His Majesty' was 
conferred upon Woollett. Tlie ^Battle of 
‘La Hogue,' also after West, which appeared 
in 1781, was almost equally well received, 
and both prints were copied by the best 
engravers in Paris and Vienna. Besides 
those already mentioned, Woollett produced 
about a hundred plates from pictures hj 
Claude, Pillomont, 55ucoarolli, li, Wright, 
the Smiths of Chichester, W. I'ars, G. 
Stubbs, J. Vernet, A. Carracci, and otuers. 
The last published by him was ' Tobias and 
the Angel,' Glauber and G. Lairesse, 
1785, ^Morning' and * Evening,' a pair, after 
H. Bwanevelt, which he left unnnianed, were 
completed by B. T. Pouncy and S. Smith, 
and published by his widow in 1787, Some 
of his topo^aphical drawings were engraved 
by Mason, (Janot, and Elliott, In 1766 
woollott became a member of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of Artists, of which he was 
also secretary for several years. He resided 
for some time in Green Street, I^eicestor 
Square, and later in Charlotte Street, llath- 
bone Place, where he died, after great suf- 
fering, on 23 May 1785, from an injury 
received some years before in playing at 
bowls. He was buried in old St. Pancras 
churchyard, his grave being marked by a 
plain headstone, which was restored in 1846 
and now stands at the south-west angle of 
the church, A mural tablet to his memory, 
sculptured by T, Banks, B,A., was erected 
in the west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

Woollett stands in the front rank of the 
professors of his art, and he was the first 
English engraver whose works were admired 
and purchased on the continent. In his 
landscapes he succeeded, by a skilful com- 
bination of the graver ana needle, in ren- 
dering the effects of distance, light, and at- 
mosphere in a way not previously attempted, 
and nis figure subjects are executed with re- 
markable vigour and purity of line. In 


landscape work he has, however, been sur- 
passed by the modern school founded by 
John Pye [q, v.l, and his prints of that class 
are now greatly depreciated. William Blake 
who knew Woollett intimately, and did not 
like him, asserted that all his important 
{lates were etched by his assistant, John 
Browne (1741-1801) [q. v.l and owed en- 
twely to him whatever merit they possessed 

(Gilohbist, i. 20). 

Woollett left a widow Elizabeth and two 
daughters, who, when the trade in prints 
between this country and the continent was 
destroyed by the war which broke out in 
1793, were reduced to great poverty, and 
m 1814 a subscription was raised for their 
benefit. Mrs. Woollett died in 1819, and her 
husband's plates were then sold to Messrs. 
Hurst & Robinson in consideration of an 
annuity for two lives, but, the firm failing 
six years later, this was lost. In 1843 the 
surviving daughter, Elizabeth Sophia, then 
aged sixty-eight, was the subject of another 
appeal for public assistance. 

A portrait of Woollett, drawn and en- 
graved by J. K. Sherwin, was published in 
1784, and another, Caroline Watson, 
from a painting by G. Stuart, in 1785. The 

f ortrait ^ Stuart is now in the National 
^ 'ortrait Gallery, London. A pencil draw- 
ing by T, Heame, now in the print-room of 
the British Museum, was engraved by Bar- 
tolozzi in 1794. 


[Eagan's Oat. of the Works of Woollett, 1885; 
Artists’ Repository, iv. 134; NaaWs Kiinstler- 
Lexicon ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and En- 
gravers (Armstrong) ; Dodd’s manuscript Hist, 
of English Engravers in Brit. Mus., Addit. MS. 
88407 ; Carlisle MSS. in Hist. HSS, Comm. 
16th Ilep, App. pt. vi. pp. 489, 647.] 

P. M. O’D. 

WOOLLEY or WOLLEY, Mbs, HAN- 
NAH, afterwards Mrs. Cha.ixinor (j^. 
1670), writer of works on cookery, was born 
about 1623. Her maiden name is not knovm. 
She tells how her ‘ mother and elder sisters 
were very well skilled in physic and chirur- 
gery,' and taught her a little in her youth. 
After teaching in a small school, she served 
successively two noble families as governess. 
She became an adept in needlework, medicine 
(which she practised with success), cookery, 
and household management. In later life 
she wrote copiously on all these topics. At 
the age of twenty-four she married one 
Woolley, who had been master of the free 
school at Newport, Essex, from 1644 to 1665. 
They resided at Newport Pond, near Saffron 
Walden, for seven years, when they removed 
to Hackney. Her husband died before 1666, 
and on 16 April in that year she was licensed 
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to marry Francis Challinor *of Sb. Margaret’s, 
Westminster.’ 

Axi engraved portrait 'byFaithorne appears 
in some editions of Mrs. Woolley’s earlier 
worlss, and has been taken to represent the 
writer ; but it seems morelikcly to have been 
the portrait of Mrs. Sarah Cjlilly, who died in 
1669 (GiUNom, Bioffr. iv, 112). 

The following works are ascribed to Mrs. 
Woolley, though Granger thinks her author- 
ship as douhtfulas heijportrait : 1 . * The T .adies’ 
Directory in Choice Exporimonts of Preserv- 
ing and Candying,’ London, 1661, 1662. 

2. 'The Cook’s Guide,’ London, 1664. 6. ^The 
Queenlike Closet, or Hich Cabinet, stored 
with all manner of Bich Beceipts,’ London, 
1672, 1674 (with supplement), 1676, 1681, | 
1684. 4. ^ The Ladio^ Delight . . . together ’ 
with the Exact Cook. ... To which is added 
the Ladies’ Physical Closet; or excellent 
Receipts and rare Waters for Beautifying the 
Face and Body,’ London, 1672; German 
translation, Hamburg, 1674, under the title 
of ' Frauen-Zimmers Zeit-V ertrieb,’ 6. ' The 
Gentlewoman’s Companion,’ London, 1676, 
1682 (3rd edit,) 

[Mrs, ‘Woolley’s Works, passim; Chester’s 
Marriage Licences ; Bromley’s Cat. of Euwayed 
Portraits, p. 112; Walpole’s Anecdotes of raint- 
ing, in. 194.] B. P# 

WOOLLEY, JOHK (1816-1866), first 
principal of ^dney University, born at 
Petersfield in Hampshire on 28 Feb. 1816, 
was the second son of George Woolley, a 
surgeon of that place, by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of William Gell of Lewes in Sus- 
sex, Joseph Woolley [q. v,] was his younger 
brother. His father removing to London a 
few years after his birth, he was educated at 
the western mmmar school and at Bromp- 
ton, and in 1830 entered London University 
(afterwards University College), where he 
won a first prize in l^ic and otherwise dis- 
tinguished himself. He matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 26 June 1832, 
and, after being elected to a scholarship, m- 
duated B.A, on 9 June 1886, M.A. on 28 Feb. 
1889, and D.O.L. on 26 April 1844. He held 
a scholarship at University College, Oxford, 
ftom 1837 to 1840, and a lellowship at Exe- 
ter from 1840 to 1841. While at Oxford he 
formed a warm friendship with Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley [q. v.], then a fellow of 
TJniveisity College. In 1840 he published 
on (Introduction to Lome ’ (Oxford, 12mo), 
which was much used for some years, and 
which attracted the notice of Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1866) [q. v.l On Trinity 
Sunday in the same year he took holy 
ord^ In 1842 he was appointed head- 
ii^asterOf Bing Edward fiie Sixth’s gram- 


mar school at Horoford, and in 1844 he 
Wiis olectod hcuidinaster of UoshuIL In this 
post he was not successful, for, thougli an 
able scholar, ho was a poor disciplinarian. 
In 1849 he was appointed headmaster of 
Norwich grammar school, and in .Ian\iary 
1862 ho was chonen principal of Sydney 
University. He arrived in June, and de- 
livered an inaugural spiundi at the opening 
of the univerHity in October in tho hall of 
the new Sydney grammar school, Besides 
filling the post of principal, he discharged 
the duties of professor of classics and logic 
in the university. He was one of the ori- 
ginal trustees of tho Sydney grammar 
school, and spent much time and labour In 
organising it, lie was tho first to propose 
the Boheme, since established, for connecting 
the primary schools of New Bouth Wales 
with the university by a system (>f public 
examinations. In 1865 he visited England, 
and during his absence in 1866 he was 
elected president of the Sydney Mechanics’ 
School of Arts. Woolley was lost on his 
return voyage in the steamship Ijondon, 
which foundered in the Bay of Biscay on 
11 Jan* 1866. A public testimonial amount- 
ing to 2,000/. was collected in New Bouth 
Wales and presented to his widow as a tribute 
to his services. On 14 July 1842 he married, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Maty Margaret, 
daughter of Major William Turner of the 
13th light dragoons. There are portraits of 
Woolley in Sydney University and in the 
Mechanics’ Soliool of Arts. 

Besides the work already mentioned, 
Woolley was the author of i 1, ^ The Social 
Use of Schools of Art,’ 1860. 2. * Lectures 
delivered in Australia,’ London and Cam- 
bridge, 1862, 8vo. He also published some 
single sermons and lectures. 

[Article by Samuel Nell, from materials sup- 
plied by Doan Stanley, in the British Oontro- 
versialist, 1866, xvi* 161-78; Heaton’s Austra- 
lian Dictionary, 1879 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Boase’s Eeg. of Exeter College, pp« 
219, 872; Altlbone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; 
Beechoy’s Biseand Progress of Bossall, 1894, 
pp* 12-22 (with portrtdt),] E, I. 0. 

WOOLLEY, JOSEPH (1817-1889), 
naval architect, born at Petersfield In 
Hampshire on 27 June 1817, was the 
younger brother of John Woolley [q. v.] 
He was educated at Brompton ^ammar 
school, and afterwards, it is stated, at St. 
Paul’s school, thoug[h his name does not 
occur in the admission register* In 1834 
he matriculated from St. John’s College, 

I Cambridge, and in 1889 was elected a 
scholar, graduating B.A, as third wrangler 
in 1840 and M.A. in 1843. He was in- 
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corporat^d M.A» at Oxford on 28 May ISrjO. 
In 1,840 he was el(3Ctod a fellow and tutor of 
St. John’s Colleges. Among his pupils was 
the astronomer, John Coucli Adams. 

In 184(1 Woolhsy married, relinquished 
his fellowship, and was ordained a curate 
in Nortblk. In the following year ho 
was presented to the rectory of Crostwight 
in the same county hy hldwnrd Stanley 
(1779- IBIO) [q. v.], bishop of Norwich. In 
1848 he was appointetl principal of the 
school of naval construction, newly founded 
by the admiralty, at^ Portsmoulh dockyard, 
retaining this post till the abolition of the 
school in 1853. During this m^riod he hud 
under liis tuition many well-known naval 
architects, including 8ir Edward James 
Kued and Sir Natlianitd 3,larnaby. 

Woolley’s mathematical attaiunumta and 
tho interest which he ttiok in applying his 
Bcieutilic knowledgt^ to the solution of pro- 
blems conm^cted with ship ilesign mid con- 
struction enabh'd him to remh^r valuable 
S(‘rvices to tim science of naval archiU^ct.ure, 
While in tho position of principal of the 
school of naval construction he devoted 
ins attention to advancing teiihuical know- 
ledge. tn 1 850 he published * The .l^lements 
of Descriptive deometry’ (London, Hvo), 
which he intmuled as an introduct.ory trea- 
tise on the npplimit.ion of descriptive geo- 
metry to shipbuilding, 'fhe second volume, 
however, though almost remly for press, 
never appeared owing to the abolition of the 
Dortmouth naval school. On quitting his 
post at Dortsmouth Woolley was appomtiul 
admiralty inspector of schools, and in 1H5H 
he was nominated a government inspector 
of schools. 

In IHtK) Woolley^ had a large share in 
founding tho Instit ution of Naval Architects, 
and he afterwards iissisttHl to carry on tlm 
institution. One of tlie tmrliest eflbrts of 
the new society was directed to inlluence 
government to re-establish a tt'chnical 
school for naval const ruction. Tn 1854 tho 
Itoyal Hchool of Naval Architt*cture and 
Marine Enginet'Hng was foumlt^d, and Wool- 
ley was appointed inspi'ctor-general ant! di- 
rector of studies. This post he ludd untilth© 
scliool was mergi^d in the Uoval Naval Col- 
lege atCnamwich in 1873. Shortly after the 
hms of the Captain in 1870 he wiw nominated 
a member or Lord Duilbrin’s committee 
which was appointed to consider many 
doubtful points concerning the design of 
ships of war. In IB74 and 1875 he was 
associated with (Sir) E. J. lieed an editor of 
< Naval Science, a quarterly magazine for 
promoting improvements in naval archi- 
tecture and Bteam navigation. Woolley 

vox*, txu. 
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remained a clergyman until 1865, when he 
took advantage of the clergy relief bill to 
divest himself of his orders. He died on 
24 March 1889 at Sevenoaks in Kent. In 
1846 he married Ann, daughter of Robert 
Hicks of Aftoii in the Isle of Wight. Five 
papers by Woolley on naval architecture are 
printed m the * Transactions ’ of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects. 

[Transactions of tho Institution of Naval 
Architects, vol. i. pp. xv-xx, vol. xxx. pp. 463- 
465 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Times, 
26 March 1889.] K. 1. C. 

WOOLMAN, JOHN (1720-1772), quaker 
essayist, son of Samuel Woolman, a quaker 
farmer of Northampton, Burlington countv, 
West Jersey, was born there in August I7'2b. 
He was a baker by trade, when, about the 
age of twenty-three, he began a lifelong 
tost ini ony against slavery. He learned tailor- 
ing in order to 8ui)port himself simply, be- 
came a travelling preacher in the states, and 
journeyed on foot handing payment to the 
wealthy host, or to the slaves themselves, 
rather than accept hospitality from slave- 
owners^ (Biushot, Nouveau t'oyaqe^ Paris, 
1791, ii, 9). To his exertions, joined with 
those of tho eccentric Benjamin Lay [q, v.], 
inay^ be traced tho abandonment of slave 
trnuic by members of the yearly meetings of 
New England, New York, and Philadelphia 
during tho years following 1760. In 1772 
ho embarked fur hlngland, and on landing at 
London on 8 June he proceeded straight 
to the yiMirly meeting of ministers and elders. 
His peculiar dress (he wore undyed home- 
fi]>un) created at first an unfavourable im- 
pression on the more conventional English 
quakers j but as soon as they knew him better 
he won their friendship, and passed on to 
wiirk in the English counties. He reached 
York at tho end of September 1772, and 
almost immediately sickened of smallpox. 
After little more than a week’s illness, he died 
tht»ro in tlio house of Thomas Priestman on 
7 Oot. 1772. He was buried on the 9th in 
the Friencln’ burial-ground, York. He had 
been thirty years a recorded minister. By 
his wife fiamh Ellis, whom he married in 
1749, Woolman left a son John and other 
children, 

Woolman’a ‘ Journal,’ his most memorable 
work, rcdectfl the man. Its pure and simple 
diction is not its greatest charm. It is freH 
from sectarianism, and there is a transparent 
guilelessnass in the writer’s recital of hia 
extieriences in the realm of the unseen. It 
has appealed to a large circle of divergent 
minds. John St.uart Mill was attracted by 
the < Journal j’ Charles Lamb says < Get th^ 
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wouncod it tho 


yiu* jtjiiivifc j * 

ftweeitsst ttud pufttrtti *udo- 

lioffrapW iti tlie language 5 ^ Edward Trvmg 
called it 'a godBcud* From its apjjtuirancc in 
1775 it was reprinted at least ten timuH l>ofore 
1857, besidt^B selections, abrUkmtiUts, and tUe 
Sm of 1832, 1838, Mid l&R, n iWs' 
Library, Lindficld, edited by WilUam AUt n 
( 1770-1B43) [a* ‘V*] It was included in vol. 

IV. of EvansVWionds’ Library, Uuladel- 
•niiiA. 1817. The most popular edition is 
tlmt’with » valuable 
poet Whittier, Boston, 1«^2, 8voj 
W renrintod with an ‘ Awroointion by 
Alexander Smellie, London, 1898, ^ 

<JoumaV was translated 
^ Tasrebuoli des Lebens,’ &o*> E^^^doii, 18 > , 
VirS), ‘M6moire de Jean Woolman, ex- 
tracted from bis journal, was issued LondoUj 

1819, and often reprinted. . 

SeWral of Woolman’e essays are 5©^ 
in his ‘Worhs’ Philadelphia, 1774, 8vo 
(new edit. 1800^ i also jn * Serious Cmside- 
rations on various Subjects of Importance, 
■with someDying Expressions,’ Lomlon,l77», 
12mo; reprinted (with the nsxt) New York, 

1806. His finest essay, written afew months 
before bis death, < f f 
and Caution to tbe 1798, 

12mo (reprinted, London, 1704, 12mo), w^ 
issued by tbe Fabian Society as a tract, 
1898, and widely circulated. It was trans- 
lated into French by Jacijues Desmanoirs 
(Dublin, 1800, 8vo). 

[Journal with 'Whittier’s Introduction; pves 

by Thomds (screen, Dora Oreenwell, and D. 
liuncan : Letters in Comly’s Miscellany, vol. i. ; 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary, i. 408, 

Eclectic Review, June 1861 ; Saint John Wool- 
man, an article reprinted as a pamphlet, Lon- 
don, 1804 ; Appleton’s Encyclopaediaof American 
lilt vi. 606; Hildeburn’s Cent of Printing; 
articles in Good Words, i. 628, 71 6> and in 
several other English and American neriodicals; 
AUibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Smith’s Oat and 
Suppl; Irish Friend, v. 62; Leeds Mercury. 
is6ctl772.] O.F.S. 

WOOLSrER, THOMAS (1826-1892), 
scul:^r and poet, son of Thomas *Woolner 
and to wife Rebecca (bom LeehsL waa Wn 
at Hadleigh in Suffolk on 17 Dec. 1826. 
He reemved his first education at Ipswich, 
but in hifl boyhood bis fathw removed to 
London ^n obtaining an appointment in the 
post office, and at the age of twelve young 
Woolner, who had shown much ahihty in 
;^whig and modelling, was j^ced as a 
.lv ^ studio of w jlliam Behnea[%* v.] 


vancea, huouiu wunv «v 

thing loHH t han thu uhiuiI rate of pay. He 
contlmnHl with UehnoB lour vearH, and m 
Decembov 1H42, at bin waHtor’H recommeu- 
datiott, \\m Bidiuoln of the Hoyal 

Academy, continuing to bu i>y 

Hohni»« in bin wparo tuiu'. In IHIH, aged 
only 17, he cxhibiuul \m llrnt work, a model 
of ‘ Plleanor Hiuddug the I’oiBon from the arm 
of Prinmi Edward.’ In IHII a Ute-ped 
group, rcprcHonting * Death ol Euttdi©©a» 
was oxlubit<a in WcHtmiustor Hall In 
1845 ho gained tht^ Hociety of Arts medal 
fora design representing ‘Auection, a woman 
with two chllilfim. hi 1 846 a gniwiM baa- 
relitif of ‘AhiHtor’ watt oxlulrttwl at th« 
academy, 'riut now woll-laiown riatuolto 
of Buck, afterwanlK cunt in hronwi fur I ^adv 
Atdiburton- was exliiiiitiul at the Jiritiwi 
Institution in 18t7, when it attraotoU the 
attention of Tennyson. , . 

During all this period Woollier had been 
in very narrow circumstanceB ; Ins modciB, 
though admired, brought him few commw- 
sions, and ho gaimkl his livelihood by working 
for Behnes. In 1 847 he made the acmiaint- 
anoe of Itoueetti, through whom, though 
even less known than liimielf, ho became 
a member of a circle destined profoundly to 
influence English art. lloHsettuntroduced 
him to Mr. ¥. Q. Stephens, who found him 
‘encamped in a huge, dusty, bariMike 
' studio, fike a Bedouin in a desert. Ere long 
ho became one of the original pre-Raphttehto 
Brethren,’ In this capacity in J anuary 1850 
he contributed to tho first number of '’Tlio 
Germ* two cantos— My Beautiful Lady 
and <My Lady in Death ’-of 
subsequently expanded and known by the 
former titK which subsequently obtained 
celebrity. Two short poems f^m to pen 
1 also appeared in the second and third num- 
'bers. ^y BeautiM Lady’ was Mcom- 
ponied by a striking 

Hunt, the quintessence of pre^aphaehtmm. 

Woolner, however, said to William mi 
Scott, who made hisaoqurintance about tms 
time, ‘Poetry is not my proper work m tnis 
world; I must sculpture it, not write it. 
Unless I take care, my master Oonsoienoe 
•will have something to say that I ahant 
like. I have notioed his eye glaring at me 

L^^ately before hie initiation into the 
re-Raphsehte brotherhood Woolner s exm- 
work had been of a highly xdeaUstiq 


Dltea wurjK jawiu W* w **^6*;y , 

character, oomprismg < Bros and Buphroeyne 
and ^The Rainbow; shown at the aoademy 
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in 18 IH, ami <Tit,atiia and the Indian Hoy’ 
at t.ho British Institution in tlin samo yoar. 
Ilo now,howov(^r, from the lack of cncourage- 
niont for idealist, ic sculpture, devoted him- 
self cliietly to portrait medallions. Among 
these was one of Carlyle, to whom and to 
Mrs. Carlyle became greatly attached, 
lie also, tlirough Coventry Patmore, inade 
the acquaintance of Tennyson. A visit to 
him at. Gonistou in t.he autniuu of 1850 led 
to his executing the medallion of Words- 
worth now in Grasmere church. lie also 
competed lor a monument to Uie poet, and 
reduced a line seat ed liguri^, with a spirited 
as-reliefin illustrat-ion of * Peter Boll ’ upon 
the pedestal. The design, which is engraved 
in Professor Knight’s edition of Words- 
worth, was not accepted, and Woolner 
weary of ill succoss, embraced, in common 
with many other struggling .EngUahmen, the 
idea of trying his f(;rtune at the Australian 
goldllelds, lie sail<«l for Melbourne on 
24 July 1852, accompanied by two friends, 
one, Mr, Latrobe Batmnan. nephew to the 

g overnor of Victoria. The llossettifl, Madox 
trown,and Holman nuntacctompanied him 
on board, and his exodus inspired Madox 
.Brown’s noble picture, * I’lie Last of Eng- 
land.’ He arrived at Mtdbourne in October, 
and in November proceeded to the diggings, 
his object being to pr<.)vide suilicient re- 
sources to tid(^ him ovi^r the llrst dilUcultios 
of the artist ic cartnir which he looked for- 
ward for a time to following in Melbourne 
or Hydney, lie could procure, however, 
little beyond a bare livelihood, and, upon 
est ablishing himself at Melbourne in the 
following May, found himself obliged to 
depend solely upon his professional exertions. 
These were not unfruitful, At Melbourne 
he executed a njetlalUon of Governor La- 
trobe, and at Sydney lino portraits of the 
governor-general, blir Charles Fitsroy, and 
of the fatuerof Australian self-government, 
William Charles Wentworth [q, v*] A co- 
lossal statue of Wentworth was to have been 
executed, but the money was ultimately 
devoted to endowing a fellowship in Sydney 
Hnivt^reity, much to the disappointment of 
Woolner, who had returncu to England 
hoping to obtain the commission. He ar- 
rived in October 1854. On the way home he 
read a pathetic story of a dsherman. which 
he imparted to Tennyson, who founded 
* Enoch Arden’ upon it, Tne plot of ^ Ayl- 
mer’s Field ’ also was derived from him. ^ 
During WiKslner’s absence a great im- 
provement had taken place in tlm position 
of English art and artists, Iluskin and the 
pre-Iiaphttelites between them had raised 
the standard of taste, and several Wends 


whom Woolner had left poor and struggling 
were now celebrities. The turning-point of 
his career may bo said to have been the fine 
bust of Tennyson, now in the library of 
Trinity College, executed in 1857, In the 
same year he exhibited the celebrated me- 
dallion portraits of the laureate and of Tho- 
mas Oanyle, and one equally fine of Robert 
Browning, The statue of Bacon in the New 
Oxford Museum was also executed in this 
year ; and in 1858 W oolner modelled in alto- 
relievo figures of Moses, David, St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Paul for the pulpit of Llan- 
dalt Cathedral, then under restoration, for 
which Rossetti also laboured. 

From this time Woolner’s position was 
assured, and the history of the remainder of 
his life is little else than the chronicle of his 
successes. In 1861 he was commissioned to 
diisign and model the colossal Moses and 
other sculptures for the assize courts, Man- 
chester. Among his most remarkable works 
were Constance and Arthur, children of Sir 
Thomas Fairbuirn, 1862; Mrs. Archibald 
Peel and son, in Wrexham church, 1867, 
and in the same year a mother and child lor 
Sir Walter Trevelyan; bust of Gladstone 
in the Bodleian l4iDrary, with three splen- 
did bas-reliefs from the ^ Iliad,’ 1868 ; ' In 
Memoriam,’ children in Paradise, 1870; 
Virgilia, wife of Coriolanus, 1871 * Gui- 
nevere,’ 1872; monument to Mrs. James 
Anthony Froudo, in St. Lawrence Church, 
liamsgate, 1875 ; * Godivo,’ 1876. Among 
the colossal and Ufe-slze statues the most 
important are; John Robert Godley, for 
Christ Church, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
1865 ; Lord Macaulay, for Trinity College, 
1866 ; Sir Bartle Frere, for Bombay, 1872 ; 
Dr. Whewell, Trinity College, 1873 ; Lord 
Lawrenc^ Calcutta, 1876 ; John Stuart Mill, 
Thames Embankment, 1878 ; Captain Cook, 
%dney, 1879; Sir Stamford Rames, ' Singa- 
pore, 1887 ; Bishop Fraser, Manchester, 1888. 
Among busts of distinguished men, besides 
those Steady mentioned, may be named the 
bearded bust of Tennyson, modelled in 1873, 
and those of Darwin, Newman, Maurice, 
Keble, Carlyle, Charles Dickens, Kings- 
ley, Sir Hope Grant, Archbishop Temple,, 
Professors Adam Sedgwick and Hux%, 
Rajah Brooke, and Arendeacon Hare.^ He 
also executed recumbent figures of Bishop 
Jackson in St. Paul’s, and of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish in Cartmel Priory church. 

Woolner was elected an associate., of the 
Royal Academy in 1871, and ^ademician in 
1874; his diploma work, exhibited in 1876, 
was an ideal group— ^ Achilles and Pallas 
shouting from the Trenches.’ In 1877, upon 
the death of Henry Weekes [q. v.], he was 

iri'2 
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— ' " ' iiiMiuriinTi* *'riui riHNUiHitOtt <)l * My 

avimintod professor of ho Lmlv ’ puldwhoa Ht«paral,oly in IWlJi was very 

kilured,andresi«»odml879.^ considoraWy oxpandod 1mm 

1 “ttriifl ftfirnttwllltlt suddiwiji 


foilowiiiff an- interual complaint ^ 

Sri 

riisatrssaTsAU: 

’^Wooliier occupvoB a distinguisUod mid 
Tiiwlilv individnid place m Ijiiglisli avt, 
the olioaen tranawittev to pos- 
Sy of tie Bcalptured 

*k' kad So 

revived SO xemarka'bly in our own day. 11 is 

Sd Sat omil is perhaps the host in 
4 >iia mfitvoTiolls fot animation and ©xprossion. 

osoecially the two of 


for animaiiiou »»«■ 

Thefiiest'of his busts, especially the two of 
Tennyson, are characterised f 

nitv ^ He restored the neglected art of 
me^allioa portraiture, and illustrated it hy 
toe examples. Being t ' 

portraiVscVori 1^? “ *®^he toubted hZ- 

aeasure a realist ; it may be doubted, now 
eyer, whether his genius was ’;®®'‘S 

rather directed to the ideal. A pfraceful 
fancy characterised his earliest efloris, and 
whel he could escape from portraiture, he 
^med himself with ««ch highly ida^ 
ftR < Guinevere’ and ^Godiva. rer- 
haps the most beantiful 
bought is not a sculpture »•* 
vigneUe of the flute-player on the 
of Palgtave’s < Golden Treasury,’ a 

and charm. His last worh, ‘The 
Sousemaid,’ proves of what gracrful treat- 
Sr a homely and prosaic* subject may 
Sit. The maiden is simply wringing _a 
Sin a pail, hut her attitude realises in 
sober earnest what, nearly half a century 
before, Olough had said m burlesque : 


in’TaW, an.r‘l’ot‘niH’ (fomprisinK ‘Nelly 
Dale,’ written in 188(5, and Gliiltlron ) in 
1887. ‘My Beautiful Lady (in d partS) 

17 cantos in alDt toftvtlu'r with wMly 
Balo,’ wae issued in 1887 oh volume Ixxxii, 

of ‘Cassell’s National Library, 

Woollier was a tlioroughly Hurling clis- 
racter i manly, animated, energetic ; too nu- 
potuous in denouncing wliateyer ho hap- 
lirned to dislike, ^and t,hu« creating vmm^e - 
sary enniitu's, but esteemed by all wi o 
km«w his worth, and could appreciate the 
hiffh standard he sought to mauitaui m the 

flaturei and noble ftwe set, m tluok masses 
of hair, and ponutrating «y<» under lull 

®^Thriint.room at the British Mnscmn 
has a portrait engraved from a plietogrnpli 
and a^dtawing of W oolner m Ins ^ 
Blaho mrirman («*'« Umtxtmi 

London Nfiws^ 15()cts ■m'-wH 

rr. a st^^pben* i« th*i Art Journal ™ 

,1., , J ll. M*;; 


oeiore, — - 

Scrubbing requires for true grace frank and 
artistical handling. 

•WooWs poetry is that of a 
he works, as it were, by little chipping 
strokes, and produces; especially m 
tive passages and in tie expression of strong 
Mghly trutEful and origmaT, 
tho^ scarcely to be termed captivating or 


1804; JuBtin H. Meunny m xmi - 

No 5 s Mugaaine of Art, December 1802 ; Athe- 
na*um, 15 C)ct* 1802; Autobiogmphu*ttl 
of the Life of W. li«U Hciitt, 

Poets and Poetry of the Untu^> »• 

Saturday Eeview, 1ft Oct. 1802, private tutor 
xnation ; personal knowlotlge*] 

wooLRinas), Jojw 

agricultural writer. [See WtiKMUOB.] 
WOOLRYaH,HUMPHOT WILLIAM 
(1796-1871), biographer and legal wrier, 

Sas the T* TaSa^ 

shire family [see Woi^iOK, Bib TH(m8js 
nifi father* Humphry Oornewall Woolrych, 
purchased in I7I4 and “‘jgUjjo 

and died there on 26 March 1816. He mar 
rfed on 12 Sept. 179», at the ohurch of 
St. George the Martyr, Qimen Square, Lon- 
don Elizabeth, elder daughter and c^eiress 
of "VVilliam Bwatley of wed laon ^uare, 

^^TheS'son, Humphry William, wa* bora 
at Sotttheatej Middlesex, to 24 SMt.im 

At the election of 1811 Wpoltyeh wM in 

the fifth form, to 

(SxAtPritXOB*, Eton L%sU, p* 67), aud he 
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itiHtrifulat.<*d from Bt, Edmund Hall, Ox** 
ford, cm 1-i Doc. IHI6, but did not procmul 
to a d(‘|i:rc<% He wan admitted atucWt at 
Lincoln’H fun on2t Nov. 1815), and called 
to th<3 l)a.r in 1821. tn 18J10 ho was called 
afl^ eumkni at the Inn<!r Temple; ho was ad- 
mitted at Oray’H Inn on 12 duly 1847, and 
iti 1855 huwiiH tireated serjoanl-at-law. His 
lov(3 of td\(3 order of the coif prompted the 
])ublication of < Ihunurks on the Uank of 
timnm’rt / ^ 1 Btld ; * Tho Bar of Eng- 

land and the Serjeant-at-lawd 1887; and 
J liivtsrt of Emimmt Se.rjeantH-at-law,* 1885), 
in ti\y<) volumes ; and he laboured zealously, 
but in vain, for t.he tmuntenance of the body. 
Woolrych dwelt, at Oroxloy and attllhiters- 
hiutt 'forraccs Kemsiugton. l)[e died at Ken- 
sington on 2 duly 1871, and was buried in 
IticlananHWorth conudinw. Ho mamed, on 
it duly 1817, at Abbott Langley, Hert;- 
fordshiro, Peniilopcs, yonngeHt daughter of 
Erainds Bradford of (Inuit Westwood, Hert- 
fonlrthirc. Hhe di(‘d at 5) Petersham Terrace 
on 22 Htmtu 1878, aged 78, and was also 
buried at, lUckmans worth. They had issue 
three sons and four datighters. His third 
daughter, Anna Maria Uaikes Woolrycli, 
marrical, on 2 duly 18(12, John daraos 
Hiewart P(3Vown(h the present (1900) 
bishop of Worcc3Ht(‘r. 

Besides t,he works mentioned above, Wool- 
rych wrote: I, * Winter: a Poem,’ 1824, 
winch was inspired by Thomson’s * Boa- 
soim/ 2. * A Keries of Lord (Ihancellora, 
Kcu^pi^rs, and other Legal Olllcers from 
<itteen Elizabeth until the Present Day,’ 
182a «. ^The Life of Bir Edward Ooke,’ 
1828 ; and 4. * Memoirs of the Life of J udge 
d I *11 rt^ys,’ 1 827. Tho permanent value of ms 
biographical volumes is small. 

His legal tnxtbooks and tracts comprise: 
5. ‘ nights of Dommem,’ 1821; 2nd edit 1850. 
8. < Law of (kirtillcates,’ 1828. 7. ‘ Law 
of Ways,’ 1829; 2rta edit. 1847. 8, < Com- 
nuTcial and Metrcantile Law of England,’ 
1829. 9. U^aw of Waters and Bewera,” 

1880; 2nd edit. 1B51. 10. ‘History ana 
Uesulta of Present Capital Punishments in. 
England,’ 1832. 11. Hhir Island; a Novel’ 
[ation.], 1832, 3 vols. 12. ‘ Four Letters on 
Bill for General Itegistry of Deeds,’ 1833, 
13. ‘ Law of Window Lights,’ 1833. 14. 
‘ New Highways Act,’ 2nd edit. 1838. 
15. ‘ Treat ist: on Criminal Btatutos of 7 Will. 
IV & 1 Viet. 1837.’ 16. ‘ New Incloaure 
Act,’ 1837 ; with notes and indexes, 1846. 
17. ‘ Treatise on Misdemeanours,’ 1842. 18. 

‘ Law of Party Walls and Fences, including 
the New Metropolitan Buildings Act,’ 1845. 
19. ‘Treatise on Sewers and Drainage Acts;’ 
2nd edit. 1849; 3rd edit. 1864. 20. ‘Public 


Hoalth Act,’ 1849. 2L ‘ Legal Time, its 
Computations and Reckonings,’ 1851. 22. 
‘Metropolitan Building Act,’ 1866; 2nd edit. 
1877 ; ord edit. 1882. 23. ‘ Game Laws/ 
1858. 24, ‘Criminal Law as amended by 
Statutes of 1861,’ 1862. 26. ‘ Private Exe- 
cutions/ 1867. He published in 1842 
a ‘second edition, revised with additions/ 
of Charles Penruddocke’s ‘Short Analysis of 
tho Criminal Law of England/ was a fre- 
quent contributor to the ‘ Globe and Tra- 
veller/ and read many papers before the 
Law Amendment Society. 


[Gent. Mag. 1793 ii. 861,1816 i. 376; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Robinson’s Hereford- 
shire Mansions, p. 100; Cussans’s Hertfordshire 
(Rickmunsworth), pp. 131-2, 153, 160; Shirley’s 
Noble Mon of Kngland, 1866 ed., p, 99 ; Lin- 
coln’s Inn Reg, ii. 69 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1804 ; information from Mr. W. R. Woolrycli 
of Oroxloy House, Hertfordshire, and Mrs. 
Porowno,] W. P. C. 

WOOLSTON, THOMAS (1670-1733), 
onthusiast and freethinker, fifth son of 
IJmiry Woolston (d, 1706), currier, was born 
at Northampton early in 1670. He got his 
schooling at Northampton and Daventry, 
and on 1 1 Juno 1685 was admitted to Sidney- 
Sussox College, Cambridge, as minor pen- 
sionary. On 16 Jan. 1685-6 he was elected 
a scholar; ho graduated B.A, on 11 Jan. 
16BB-9, M.A. on 12 Feb. 1691-2. Having 
been elected a foundation fellow on 17 Jan. 
1690-1, he took orders, was elected prse- 
lector 1694, ecclesiastical lecturer 1697, and 
graduated B.D. 1699. He bore the repute 
of a sound scholar, a good preacher, a chari- 
table and estimable man. His reading led 
him to study the works of Origen,from whom 
he adopted the idea of interpreting the scrip- 
ture as allegory. Applying this to the Old 
Testament ho preached m the college chapel, 
and before the university, that the Mosaic 
narratives were to be taken as prophetic 
parables of Christ, and that as Moses proved 
his authority to Pharaoh, so our Lord 
proved his to the Roman emperors. His 
discourses were reduced to a volume, ‘ The 
Old Apology for . . . the Christian Reli- 
gion , . . revived,’ Cambridge, 1706, 8vo, 
printed at the university press. 

He left the university in 1720 ; proceeding 
to London, he printed anonymously three 
Latin tracts, The first, dedicated to Wil- 
liam Wake [q. vj, hy ‘ Mystagogiis/ was a 
‘Dissertatio ae Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium 
Epistola/ 1720, 8vo, devoted to proving 
against Dupin the reality of a (lost) rescript 
of Pilate, a point already laboured in his 
‘ Old Apology ’ (pp. 85 sq.) Tho ‘ EpistoV 
1720, 8vo, and ‘Epistola Secunda/ 1720, 
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Whi8ton,by r “^Z n lVHt!!>d’ UT’Jii, Hv..), with a blatant, iUalica- 

support of this allegorical ^ \\Aw.t, wmtnwtinK wit.U the tone of 

the ‘ Old ffw JXXS «m able and inKeoioUK treatise; at. p. 117 « 

as pagans, m the f tlurt the Rem of t,he arRiiuient. ol hw Old Apo- 

nto, p. 4?) led W *A Heeond'\<Ve.vOift to the Olergv' 

periodical, writing as a lEf, (lik, 8 vo) coinpIaiiuHl ol no replies to tlie 

‘ Aristobulus,’ *• f 7 X ^00 ftmt! it was followed liy ‘A Ihinl bree- 

wbich waa accepted Cbobnmry 1719 - , P^ -f ^ ^ 1 ,,^ 

17). ‘Aristobulus ’forwardwl a ktUr^ states (p. !lii) that he had l.eon earned up 

ing the discussion, awl dehmdm^^^^^^^ | had a»unt(>rvb'W wiUiKhas); 


publisn anotuor he the'LeUor'vmdieated’ (1724, 8vo, dated 

(abridged) with a long » July). Rushing into the (•.outroversy bn- 

‘DelpWok Oracle,’ March twiaiii Anthony Oollins Iq. v.l and Kdwnrd 
first and only “ Xt Fo Vi who aiandler Iq. v.]. ho published ‘ A ModeratM 

He then turned to Thomas Beiinetlq.v.], who . aii Iiiildel and an Apostate’ (17'.'r>, 

hadpublisheda‘Ooirf«oft|ito ^iXthin to Wahe, dVed 10 bVb), 
(1706), and addressed to him A Lett® supplements, same year, dodi- 

upontHs Questxotti caitid Nov.) to ioHt‘ph Oravt*n, who huc- 

do not the nearest * * * fH.iul«‘d ViAwv as inuKti^P <d‘ Sidnev-Hnssox, 

tive Christians/ 1720, 8vo, and A Seeonl * Kiutf, ilrstlord kii^i;? 

the allegorical sense of scripture. lh)th are LL.. ^ ^tarned allegory 

Jtr^nA ?Atifttohulaa* who claims to he ‘a ujjw ^iiu4AY'm 

K±r'^*i^S?&rruereligioni in these to_the leng i 


D JOCUiaxiny vuwu 

without real numour, out, ou subjects 'wJtej® 

humouf is out of plaoe),audhi8reter6nMS to 

his ownpuhlicatious betray a disordered self- 
estimate. Bennet to®'' «2»f *‘«® f <'w 
letter; an ‘Answer’ (1^21, 8vo) by a 
country curate,’ signed ‘N. N., was by 
Woolston himself, and meant to provoke 
controversy. His friends, with some reason 

.1 Vi-.- " * 


„.„.'(tatwe«n ‘2 and 12 Nov.) for blasphemy. 
Whiston made iiittwst with the 
general, Rir Wiilip Yt.rke (afterwards llrat 
Earl of Hardwicke Iq. v.)), to stop the pro- 
secution; offering, _ If it went 8'J® 

evidence on the suhjeot of allegorical tnl't- 
pretations. Tlie case was not proceeded 
with, for Woolston now attacked a iios- 


controversy. His "S SXS dSation ^ 

thought him crazy; to rebut the imputation Miracle of the 

he presented himself thundering Uglon ’ (1726, 8vo), dedicated 

rccordance with the statutes. Peremitonly to Wliistoii, who , 1 *^ wrurw o ^ 

V-v wnaa Aa-nvivcifl rtf lllB f-CllOWShlDe 


to wiUBvon, wa« »»« yvk^v>*>, '-vv v 
side. ‘ I had used you,’ ha says, with such 
freedom in my “ Moderator as would have 
provoked another man to 
even to rejoice at any sufferings 
have fallen on me; but it is manifest that 
vou are of a moreOhristSan temper, andean 
fortrivtt any treatment from an advorsary ; 
for which 1 shall always esteem you a brave 
and a good man ; and I hope nobody, no, not 
those who were most seafous for my^proso*' 
cution, will think the worse of you. The 
< Defence * is a remarkable Umr de foi^i axia 
ends with a fine appeal for liberty of pubu- 
cation, on the ground that ‘it is the 
j.* .S.4.U&VWI ’f lu Af kViaisTuinA Wit find bruthtens 


accordance wix-n x>iw 

refusing, he was deprived of his fellowship, 
contra^ to the wish of the mwter, Bardsey 
Fisher, and in spite of the int.erceMion of 
William Whiston. fq. T.], whom he had 
abused. He complains {D^mce <f the 
Th/mderins Legion, 1726, p. iv) of being 
deprived of my fellowship for iny late writ- 
iags.’ After his deprivation his brother, 

)ir.t..m,a.w Woolston of Northampton, al- 
lowed him 80f. a year. 

He next published ‘ A Free-Gift to the 
Clergy’ (17^. 8vo), dedicated to the hier- 

archv. In this he attacks by name John ^ .^.a. ii. i. .ua ounosi— 

^^land, fellow of Sidney-Sussex, and > 
olliss; and declares his intention ‘to be tionof others that sharpens wit an ig 

&^r^ee« in the university pulpit, mund Gibson [q. v,], 17 April), was touowett 
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bya^Becoutl/ 1727, Hvo (toUcutod to 
ward ( Uiniidhn*, 12 Oct,), a * Third, ^ 172B, 
Hvoidodicattal to iiie.hard Smalbroko [th v,l 
2<i hVib.), a * Fourth,* 172H, 8va (dodicatoa 
to Frantna Haro fq. v/], 14 May), a ‘Fifth,* 
1728, 8vo (dodiciit.od to Tiioiiuis Bhorlock 
(q, V,], 25 Oct,), and a SSixth,* 1729, Svo 
((iodicatod to John l*ott<u* (1 074 P- 1747) 
[q. V,], 15 Fuh.) Tlio * DiHCoumoB * a])eodily 
ran to six (nlitioitH, and wttii vocoivod with 
a Btorm of roplhw. Oilmon iHsmsd a puHtoral 
Icttor, Hmulbroko pnnichod ugaiiint thorn, 
WhiMtoii withdrew hi« (unint^tnianco. Tho 
"vigour of tho * niMooum^H ’ in undouiable, 
and it ha« boon said with «omo truth that 
they antkupato the mythical theory of 
St<rauHH, The govornmout r(‘ttumed the pro- 
Hotmtion after the publication of the fourth 
‘ I dHCOurHU j * Wookton waa tried at the 
Huildhall on 4 March 1729, by Uobert Kay- 
mond [q. v/j, lord tthb‘f juKtice. Ho smuiks 
highly of liaymond’H fairnewH. lie told itay- 
moiuf that the oxproHBion * hireling clergy,* 
in hk tith^-pugoH, wuh * whore the shoe 
pinched,* liir<di, hiw counHcl (who had gra- 
tuitously und<u’tak<m the dtuonetj), argued 
thatf Woolston had writt.tni as a sincere 
(.■hristian. The atiorm^y-gtun^ral replied that 
* if the autihor of a treasury libel should 
write at the coiutlusiun, “God save the 
king,” it wouhl Uiit excum!) him * (A'i% Ao- 
mmt <if the Trials 1729, fob) Woolston 
waft fmtnd guilty on four counts, and sen- 
tenced to a ymirk imprisonment and a fine 
of lOOf, Ho purchased the liberty of the 
rules of the king’s bench, and there remained 
till his death, being unable to pay the fine 
(he had 70/., of which ho lost 20/, in 1732 
by a tradesman’s failure), Olarke tried in 
vain to procure his release, 

Meanwhile Hmalbroko and others were 
publishing replies ( The Omnedim^ or Philo- 
sophical mqidrer, 1722, v. 24), and Wool- 
ston issued two * Defences,’ the first (Oc- 
tober 1729) dedicated to (iueen Caroline. 
Xiesidea his second ‘Defence’ (May 1730) 
he is dmost certainly the author of ‘Tom 
of Bedlam’s Short Letter to his Ooasen Tom 
'W— 1st— n ’ (1728, 8vo), and inspired^ if he 
did not write, ‘ For God or the^ Devil j or, 
Just Chastisement no Persecution, Being 
the Christian’s Cry , . . for , . , Punishment 
of . . , that Wretch Woolston ’ (1728. 8vo), 
and ‘ Free Thoughts on Mr. Woolston,* 172y, 
8yo (November) ; 2nd edit, 17*30^ 8vo, with 
lists of books in ‘ the Woolstonian contro- 
TersyJ Woolston thought the best answer 
to mm was in ‘Two Discourses ’ (1729) by 
George Wade. In purely doctrinal matters 
he does not seem to nave hem heterodox? he 
had no sympathy with Whiston’s arianism. 


He died (unmarried) on 27 Jan. 1782-3, 
and was buried (80 Jan,) in the churchyai’d 
of St, George’s, Southwark. He was in his 
sixty-fourth year {The Coviedim, or Philo- 
sophical Enquire^ 1738, ix. 31). His por- 
trait, by Dandridge, was engraved by Van 
der Gucht j another portrait was by Van- 
derbank. 

[The Life of Mr, Woolston, with aa impartial 
account of his writings, 1733 (ascribed by Woog 
to Thomas Stackhouse (1677-1752) [q. v.]) ; 
Wnog’H Do Vita et Scriptis T. Woolstoni, 1743 ; 
Whistott's Memoirs, 1753, p. 197; Bmgr. Brit. 
1763, article by ‘ P,» (? William Nicolls, D.D.) ; 
Hiatory of Northampton, 1817, p. 109; Graduati 
Cttiitabr, 1823 ; Hunt’s Religious Thought in 
KlngUindi, 1871 > ii. 400; Edwards’s Sidney- 
BussoxCollegu, 1899,pp. 142, 168, 190; extracts 
from the records of Sidney-Sussex, per Rev. 
G, A* Woekes-l A. G. 

WOOLTOH or WOLTOH, JOHN 
(1535 P-1594), bishop of Exeter, bom at 
Whalley in Lancashire about 1635 (accord- 
ing to Godwin he was bom at Wigan), 
was the son of John Woolton of Wigan, 
by his wife Isabella, daughter of John 
Nowell of Read Hall, Whalley, and sister 
of Ale.xander Nowell [q. v.} lie was ad- 
mitted student of Btasenose College, Oxford, 
on 26 Oct. 1553, when ‘ aged 18 or there- 
abouts,’ and supplicated for the degree of B. A, 
on 26 April 1656, Soon afterwards he re- 
paired with Nowell, his uncle, to Germany, 
and remained abroad until the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, The bishop of London or- 
dained him as deacon on 26 April 1660, when 
he gave his birthplace as whalley. and he 
proceeded priest on 4 June 1660 (Sxbypb, 
%^e of Onndal, pp. 68-9). 

Woolton found warm patrons in William 
Alley [q, v.l, bishop of Exeter, and in 
Francis Russell, second earl of Bedford fq-T.] 
He was appointed to the rectory of Samp- 
ford Peverell ("Id Aug. 1661), to the rec- 
tory of Whimpe, the vicarage of Braunton 
(4 May 1670), and to the rectory of Kenn 
(16 Oct, 1678), all in Devonshire. Aoanonry 
at Exeter was conferred upon him in March 
1686. At Exeter he ‘ read a divinity lec- 
ture twice a week and preached twice every 
Lord’s day,’ and during the plague which 
raged in that city during the summer of 
1670 he was exemplary in his attendance on 
the sick. 

By the new charter, dated 28 July 1678, 
Woolton, probably through his uncle’s in- 
fluence, was constituted the first warden of 
the collegiate church- of Manchester. On 
11 Oct. in that year Bridget, wife of Francis, 
earl of Bedford, recommended him to Lord 
Burghley as a fitting person to fill the vacant 
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of Exete^ He was duly K 

,ee, for the d^ y; yj 


bisliopric 

i5 ir.79 

Sp^t Sto‘oJ 2 pr aX 

aSThdd place of 

Cathedral. In 1681 '1«’«-ived Anthony 

Bandal, parson of L, 

the cathedral. Maaiy “Sovera- 

some amounting to fraudulent misgover | 
ment, -were made against his 
diocese to the archbishop of Un^^^ 
in 1R85 but iais answers to tlio charges were 

satisfactorv althoughhe-wasobligedtoadmit 

ht coSratWe poverty, and to confess tlia 
he ha^plsoed h\s son;* for his Icw^osb « 
a common jayle -with irons upon / “® 

flfiath took place at the palace, Exeter, on 
13 March 169S-4, and he was huried in the 
cathedral on the south side of 
20 March. The bishop was married and had 
a lareXily. His eldest son, John Wool- 
ton M.D., a fellow of All foouls College, 
Oxiord placed a monumental inscription to 
his father’s memory in the south tower of 
the cathedral; he retired from practice at 
Xer to the estate of Pilland the pans 1 
of Pilton, North Devon, 'jf ‘“h his latl or 
had purchased. Francis Godwin [q- ''Ji 
bishop successively of EUndufi and Here- 
ford married Bishop 'Woolton s daughter. 

Woolton was author of the following 
theological treaties: 1. ‘An 
Proofe!’ 1676. 2, ‘ A Treatise of the Im- 
mortalitieof the Soule,’ 1676; the dedioa- 
tion to ‘ Lady Bryget, Countesseof Bedtorde, 
mentions her husoand’s kindnesses to 1'*®^ 

8. ‘The Christian Manuell,’ 1676; tepn®tcd 
by the Parker Society, ^61. 4. Ihe 

Castellof Christians and Fortresse of the 
FaithfuU,’ n.d. [16771; the dedication to 
Walsinghom is dated the last day of May 
1677.’ 6. ‘ Auatotuie of tue wuolo 

Man*’ 1576. 6. * Of tbe Conscienca ; a Dis- 
course,’ 1676. 7. ‘ David’s Chain ; ’said to 
have been dedicated to the Earl of Bedford. 

Johu Vowell, oiios Hooker, dedicated to 
Woolton, 08 bishop, and to the dean and 
chapter, his ‘Catalog of the Bishops of 
Bxcester/ 

Trofftejr’s Alainni Oxoia. 1600-17H; “Wo^ s 
Atb6B«, ed. Bliss, i. 600-1 ; Wood’s Basti, i. 
146., 214; Baines’s Manchester Rectors ana 
Wardens (Chatham Soc. new sex. voU v.), pp. 


'aHti, i. Ii70 ; Hyuicr’s b'lrdera, 

k ... till 4 • f'Hi.riiVi'u 


UxoiM City, p. 2(11 ! DliytWs 
Kxoior BiHlmps, pp. 140--2. 272; SMjlilws it«S. 
Siii.rum AiiKlic. p. 85; ChufUms NpwcU, pp. 
2o6-»iHid pi-tUgrco; Oliver's Itel. AtiU^umtw 
in Devon, 1840, i. 40, l«t I 
HI. i. 31-2; Strype’s Wlulgiit, i. 

163-CO.I W.i.o. 


WOOTTON. [See also WowoN.] 
WOOTTON, JHHN (1(>7HF-I7(!r)), nni- 

,il and landscape painter, was liora about 

578. I lu Hi udiud umler J o'l® I d-J- 1> 

and first became known at. Newmarket, 
wlmre ho painted the portraits ot all tlio 
foWito riiceliorses of Uis time. Ho was 
ediially successful as a jiaiuter (>f dogs, also 
ot huiiting and battle pieces and oiiuestnan 
portraits. During tlio latter part ot his 
Lreer ho paint od many landscapes m the 
stylo of Claude and Gaspar i’missm. Wool- 
ton was one of the must eateowed artists of 
the period, and his works, which are usually 
on a largo Bcule, are to bo luirt, with m many 
of the great county litmses. home admuabUi 
pioutiK by b’uti ntts pr<'Horvt<d lit Al" 
Mil Lonirleat. In the royal collection 
So^is-StagWulinWindsor'l-ark/^ 

TToOTuy,^' Biego of Lille,’ and 

the Duke of Cumberland, with 
of Dottiingen in the background. His per 
trait of Flying Childers, the lloetest horso 
that ever xanT is the property of 
'I'attersall. Five of his pictures whuh bo- 
loiiged to Hir Hoheyt. Walpole wore “««««« J 
for BoydeU’s ‘ Houghton tliille^.’ In HJtl 
Wootton published, by subsenpLon, a set 
of four plates of his Iwnting subjects, eii- 
Saved ly H. Htn-on, nn<l '““i. 


in 1761) and he died at lu« house in 
Stvendish Square, London, m January 

^'^['WalpoU’s Aneodotiw 
wav and 'Wotmmi Bryan’s Diet., of Faiiili^ 
an! Engravers, ed. Arnwiroiig i Vertuet eolh^ 
tione in Brit. Mus. Addtt. MH. 23078, ff. 21, 23 . 
Oat. of Sports and Arts 

WOEBOISl, EMMA JANE, afterwards 
Mbs Govtoh ( 1826-1 H87), author, the eldest 
child of George Baddeley Worbmsc “' J' 
wife, Maria Lane (her father possessed pro- 
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tu^rt.y hi Hiniiini<hani),waH bom in Hirmlng- 
luini on 20 April 1825, Shn jmrly dovolopod 
II Htnnijjf turn for atory writlnp^, and by tho 
linu^ Hha watt twinity had anniHHtal a largo 
quantity of nuuuiHoriptH both prose and 
poetry. Ih^r ilrnt hook, < Alice Ouuiungham/ 
appeared iu 1848. ilotwtani that date and 
the year of her death nho isHUed about llfty 
volum<*H, chiedy atoriea and novels of^ a 
rtdigious and domestic character •with 
comittonplace plots and p<5rBonageH. Never- 
tludesH the hooks won for their author a 
large (drcle of admirers, wtmt through many 
odit.ionH, and are whoh^some and readable. 
Of many popular novtds by her no fewer 
than three apja^ared in 1873, vi*. * Husbands 
and Wives/ ^'Phe House of Bondage/ and 
* Our Niw Housts or Keeping up Appear- 
anises ^ (7th edit. IHIU). Among worlc of a 
mon^ ambitious kind is her Odfe of Thomas 
Arnold, 1).!),/ 185^ (2nd edit. 1865), and 
< 1 lymns and Hongs for the Christian Church/ 
1 8(17. Hhe edit ed for some years the * Chris- 
tian Worhl Magazine/ and was a constant 
contributor to the * Christian WorkU^ 

Miss Worboiflo married Kthorington 
(Hiyton, of French descent, who predeceased 
her. Bhc tVml at Clevedon, Somerset, on 
24 Aug. 1887, and is buried in the cemetery 
there. 

[AUibene’e Diet iii. 2837, Suppl h 734 
(ufuler * Chiyton ') ; Athenaum, 10 Sept. 1887 ; 
private information,] B* L. 

WOEOESTEE, second mmvn m 
[Hue BoMjansHT, Edwabi), 1601-1667.] 

WOEOESTEE, Baei»s oi’. [See Perot, 
Thomas, d. 1403: TimTX, John. 1427 P- 
1470j Homehset, UHAKM, tot earl, 1460P- 
1526; BoMEKSETjWinniAM, third earl, 1626- 
1581); Somerset, Edward, fourth earl, 
1553-1628,] 

WOEOESTEE or Botoner, WIL- 
LIAM (U16-1482P), chronicler and tra- 
veller, was son of William de Worcester, 
a substantial burgess of Bristol, and Eliasa- 
both, daughter of Thomas Botoner by his 
wife Matilda, who died on 20 July 1402, 
leaving her son-in-law one of her executors 
{Itimmriumf p. 276V Thomas Botoner 
seems to have come to Bristol from Bucking- 
ham p. 172, cf, p. 277). His grand- 
son, who woe born m St, James’s parish, 
Bristol, in 1416, sometimes signed himself 
Botoner, frequent!k introducing the unex- 
plained letters H. E. into or above his signa- 
ture {Pasfm LetUr$y i. 291 ; the first letter 
may possibly stand for Hibernicus ; see be- 
low). He went to Oxford in 1431, and 


became scholar of Qiuat Hart Hall, then at- 
tached to Balliol (iiiwcmnwTW, pp. 178, 222 \ 
Tanner, p. 115). The manuscript of the *Oos- 
mographia ’ of John Phreas [q. v.l in Balliol 
College Library was presented by Worcester. 
Ilia expenses at Oxford, which he left about 
1438, are said to have been defrayed by Sir 
J ohn Fastolf, who subsequently took him into 
his service ; but this is an erroneous inference 
from his note in the book just mentioned (cf. 
Liher Nit/ev^ i. xxvi). For many years down to 
Fastolf 8 death Worcester acted as his secre- 
tary, and was sent by him on missions to Lou- 
don and to hold his courts at Castlecombe in 
Wiltshire {PastonLetterSf i. 289, 480). After 
his master’s settlement at Caister Castle in 
1464, he resided there when iu Norfolk. 
But, useful as he was to Fastolf, the close- 
listed and irritable old knight would not 
assign him any fixed position or salary, 

^ and so/ wrote Worcester to John Pastou, 

^ I endure inter egenos ut servus ad aratriim' 
(ifh i, 800, 871). Between his masters arbi- 
trary ill-humour and his fellow-spvaiits’ 
jealousy he had, according to hb own 
account of it, but a poor time i. 869, 
404). Fastolf had no legitimate issue, and 
as he drew near to his end his wealth was 
an apple of discord among those who sur- 
rounded him, 

Worcester found some relief in literary 
and historical pursuits. Being detained in 
London in the summer of 1468 by one of 
Fastolf B many lawsuits, he seised the oppor- 
tunity to carry on his studies. * Worcester/ 
wrote a fellow-servant, ^ hath goon to scole, 
to a Lumbard called Karoll Giles, to lem and 
to be red in poetre or els in Frensh ; for he 
hath byn with the same Karoll every day ii 
tymes or iii, and hath bought divers bbks of 
hym, for the which, as I suppose, he hath put 
hymself in daunger to the same Karoll. I 
made a mocion toWilliam to have known his 
besiness, and he answered and said that he 
wold be as glad and feyn of a good boke of 
Frensh or oi poetre as my Master Fastolf 
wold be to purchace a faire manoir; and 
thereby I understand he list not to be com- 
mynd with all in such matiers’ (id. i. 48^. 

W orceater’s frequent absences from Caister 
during the last two years of Fastolfs life 
probably injured his prospects. John Pas- 
ton [q. V.] obtained great influence over the 
old knight, and after his death on 6 Nov. 
1469 Paston with Thomas Howes, pamon of 
Blofleld, propounded a will said to have been 
made two days before which left him resi- 
duaiy legatee. A barren executorship was 
all that fell to Worcester, though he after- 
wards asserted that Fastolf had orally de- 
clared his intention of providing for him and 
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his family, and liad asked Howes, whose 
niece Worcester had married, to choose the 
land (ib, I 609)» At first he hoped that 
Paston, who was under some^ ohligation to 
him, would remedy the injustice, and it was 
only when that keen man of business, 
against the advice of his brother, refused to 
do anything for the unfortunate Worcester 
that he joined Sir William Yelverton[q. v.], 
another of Paatolfs executors, in disputing 
the will of 8 Nov., and propounding an 
earlier one dated 14 June 1459 {ib, i, 494, 
608, iii. 488). * I have lost,’ he said, ^ more 
thanne x mark worths londe in my maister 
servyce, by Glod tind not I be releved, all 
the worlds schal knowe it elles that I have 
to gret wrong’ (ib. i, 609). Friendly at- 
tempts to bring about a reconciliation were 
of no avail owing to Paston’s reluctance to 
make any provision for him, and in 1464 
Worcester and Yelverton begun their suit 
in the archbishop’s court, which was still 
proceeding when Paston died two years 
later Hb, ii, 164, 271). In June 1467 Bir 
John Paston entered a counter suit, in which 
he charged Yelverton and Worcester with 
bribing witnesses in the previous trial (tb. ii. 
448). But Howes had now deserted the 
Pastons, and Bishop Waynflete, who had 
conceived the idea of diverting the endow- 
ment left by Fastolf for a college at Oaister 
to a new foundation of his own at Oxford, 
used his influence in favour of peace. Ulti- 
mately Worcester obtained some lands near 
Norwich called Fairchilds, and two tene- 
ments and gardens called Wallas in South- 
wark ; in return for all documents relating 
to Fastolf 8 lands in Worcester’s possession, 
and his assistance in securing those estates 
appropriated to his new college, Waynflete 
covenanted (7 Dec. 1472) to pay him 100^. 
and an allowance upon all sums of money 
recovered by him (ib. ii. 397, iii. 73). Some 
two years before Worcester had been urging 
that the college ought to he at Cambridge as 
nearer Norfolk and Suffolk (ib. ii, 812). In 
1470 he had himself announced an intention 
of removing to Cambridge, as a cheaper place 
of residence than London, but whether he 
actually lived there is not clear (ib. ii. 897). 
It is probable that the last years of his life 
were mainly spent in Norfolk, though he fre- 
quently visited his property in Bristol (Itine* 
rariumf pp. 208, 210, 212). After his death 
he was described as ^ late of Pokethorp by 
Norwich, gentleman’ (Ji^astm LetUrSf iii. 
296 ; Tinnee, p. 116), He devoted a good 
deal of his time, however, to the journeys of 
which he has left a record in his ‘ Itineraruim.^ 
A detailed account is given of those he made 
in the summers of 1478 and 1480 respectively. 


On 17 Aug. 1478 ho hdt Norwich, and tra- 
velling by Boutharaptou and Bristol, whonco 
he visited Tintern Abbey, to St. Michael’s 
Mount, he returned to London on 7 Oct. 
(Itimmnum, M2 s(jq.)^ In 1480 he spent 
September in Hristol, visiting KingHton luul 
Oxford on his way (tb. pp. 275, 296, 298). 
While at Bristol he rode out to Shireham}i- 
ton to reclaim two of his books, the * Kthics ’ 
and * Le myrrouv dt^ dames,’ which he had lent 
to ono Thomas Y < »inig. 'riiese lust years of h is 
life were probably comparatively frt^e from 
troubloH, tliough m 1475 he was arinwted at 
the instance of John Monk, a neighbour at 
Pokcthoi’p, and a former wit-m*SH in t.he suit 
Against Paston (ib, p. 368 ; cf. Leitin'Hy 

ii. 272). The exact year of his death is un- 
known, hut seems to liaye been hotween 14H() 
and 1483, as his collection of documents re- 
lating to the Duke of Bedford’s regency, which 
he dedicated to Fdward I V, was riMledicated 
by his son to Richard lit ( of iM 
tish in Fmnt^e^ ii. [521]), Tho three conclud- 
ing entries of his * Annals,’ which belong to 
1491 and wore written after October 1509, 
must therefore bo by another hand. The con- 
tinuous narrative ends witli 1 '16H(«V;. ii. [792]). 
ITis wife Margaret survived him (rai*t<ht 
Xjdimi iii. 296). By her ho liad several chi U 
dren, of whom a son William, referred to 
above, is the only one whose name is known. 

According to Friar Bruckloy, Worcester 
was blind of an eye and of a swarthy com- 
plexion {ib, i. 523, iii. 479). His letters 
betray some sense of humour. His acoom- 

n ”^hments werjj varied (including a know- 
ge of medicine and astronomy), and his 
Zealand industry in collecting historical nn<l 
topographical information praiseworthy, but 
he had no literary skill. Both his Lathi and 
his English are ungrammatical, but he was 
keenly interested in the classical revival, and 
entered in his commonplace-book notes as to 
Greek terminations and pronunemtions de- 
rived from his friend I’rior William Celling 
[q. V.] The * Annals,’ though a valuable 
authority where authorithis are scarce, are 
jejune and uninteresting. Tho Htinararium’ 
is a mass of imdijifeated not*e« of very unequal 
importance, but interesting if only as an an- 
ticipation of Leland’s greater work. The sur- 
vey of Bristol it contains is exceedingly full, 
and has been of the greatest service to local 
topographers. It is the basis of the map 
which forms the frontispiece to the* History 
of Bristol’ in the * Historic Towns* series. 

The following works were written by, or 
have been ascribed to, Worcesters I, * An- 
nales rerum Anglicorum’ (1 324-1 46B, 1491 ), 
the only manuscript of which is tho author’s 
holograph in Arundel MS. 48 at the Collage 
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of AntiH. It was first printed by Uearne 
-with the ‘Libor Niger iScaccarii^ in 1728 
(ri^printed 1771), ancf again iu 1864 by Rev. 
JoHoph Bteveneon in tlie EoIIh Series at the 
end of‘I.«otters and Papers illiiatrativeof the 
Wars of the Kiiglish in France * (vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) 2, A oolioction of documents (1447-50) 
relating ciiiofly to the cossion of Maine to 
OharloB VII, printed by Btevensou (vide 
supra) from Arundel MS. 48 in Worcester’s 
own hand. 3. A collection of documents 
(1427- 52) mainly relating to the Duke of 
IhMlford’s regenev in France, with a dedica- 
tion originally aadr(^HHod to KdwardIV, but 
clumsily altered into a dedication to Ri- 
cluird III by Worcester’s son ; printed by 
Htovenson from Lambeth MS, 506. 4, ‘ Acta 
<lommi JohanmsFaBtolf’(TAKKJift, p. lir);cf. 

Tlmndpit shows that 
this was not identical with 3, but it is not now 
known to exist. 5. Autiqnitates Anglies ' 
(I'ANNMit, p. 1 15). This is said to have been 
in thr<»e books, and an inaipit is given; but 
Nasmith doubted whetherWorcester ever did 
numj than plan such a work. 0, ‘ Itinorarium*’ 
’Ihe portions of historical and topographical 
i n teroHt were printed by.) ames Nusihith [q, v.] 
in 177B from the manuscript in Worrsester’s 
hand in the library of Corpus Ohriati College, 
Cambridge. 7. ‘DeagriNorfolcienaisfamiliis 
antiquis." Tanner notes that a manuscript 
formerly belonged to Thomas Allen. 8. ‘ 
riorum autorum deftorationes,’ Cotton MS. 
Julius F. vii. (Tatobb, p. 115; cf. Worcea* 
teFs own reference to a ‘ magnus liber/ Ann* 
n. 771). The ‘ Deflorationes^ may include 
t.ho»e in Arundel MS. 48, a few of which 
were printed by ilearne at the end of the 
‘ Annals.* 9, ‘ Registratio eive excerptio 
versuum provorbiahum de libro Oridii do 
arte amandi, de fastis et de epistolis * (a.:d. 
1462), Cotton. MB. Julius F. vii, 5 (Taotk). 
10. ‘Deordinibus religiosorum tarn nomine 
q\mm habitu compilatus de diversis cronicis 
in civitate Lend.* Written for Nicholas 
Ancrage, prior of St. Leonardos, close to 
}*okethorpe (A.n. 1465), Cotton. MS. JuUus 
F. vii. 40 (Tannbe). 1L ‘Polyandrum 
Oxoniensium^ (Tanitbb, P- 11^)* 
translation into English of Cicero’a ‘De 
Beneotute/ which he presented to Waynnete 
at Esher on 10 Aug. 1473 without eliciting 
any response {lUnerarium^ p. 868: cf. raston 
ill. 301 ). Oaxton printed a transla- 
tion, generally identified with this, m 1481 
part of which he attributed to Tiptofb, earl 
of Worcester. 18. ‘ Epistolarum acervum. 
14, ‘ Abbreviationesdoctorum’ (TANjfrBn, p. 
115), IS.^Besacramentisdeaieationis («A) 
But this is not by Worcester, who merely 
presented it to Waynfiete iL%her ^ 


XX v). It is^ in Magdalen College Library. 
16, ‘ Collectiones medicinales ' (Sloane MS. 

4, Brit. Mus.); Worcester’s authorship in- 
ferred from internal evidence; according 
to Hearne mainly derived from the papers 
of John Somerset [q, vJ 17. ‘ De Astrologifie 
valore’ (tb ,) , Antony Wood questioned this 
attribution. 18^ ‘Unificatio omnium stel- 
larum fixarum pro anno 1440 Drawn up 
at the instance of Fastolf, and 19, *Abbre- 
viutio tractatus Walt. Evesham de motu 
octavm sphnerm/ both in Bodleian MS,, Laud 
B. 23, in his own hand. 

[Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner; Itinerarium 
WillelTni de Worcestre, ed. Nasmith; Wars of 
the English in France, ed. Stevenson (Rolls 
Sex.); Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-Hi- 
hernioa; Liber Niger Scaccarii, ed. Hearne; 
Scrope’s Hit'tory of Castlecombe; Hunt’s Bristol 
(Historic Towns'! ; Gasquet’s An Old English 
Bible and other Essays (Jlote-Books of William 
Worcester), 1897.] J. T-t. 

WORDE, WYNKYN de (^. 1534?), 
printer and stationer, came originally, as his 
name denotes, from the town of Worth in 
Alsace. His real name w as J an van W ynkyn 
(‘ de Worde ^ being merely a place name), 
and in the sacrist’s rolls of Westminster 
Abbey from 1491 to 1500 he figures as 
Johannes Wynkyn. While still a young 
man he came over to England and served as 
an apprentice in the printing ofiice of Wil- 
liam Oaxton. Probably he accompanied 
Oaxton from Bruges in 1476. Before 1480 
he married his wife Elizabeth, an English- 
woman ; she appears on the rent-roll of West- 
minster Abbey on 4 Nov. of that year ae 
holding a tenement in Westminster of the 
dean and chapter, Wynkyn being incapaci- 
tated as an alien from holding real estate 
(Athmeeum, 1899 i. 871, 1900 L 177). 

When Oaxton died in 1491 Wynkyn suc- 
ceeded to his materials, andcontinued to carry 
on business at Caxton’s house in West- 
minster, In the first two years he did little, 
printing, so far as is known, onW five books, 
and using for them the founts of type which 
had belonged to Oaxton, At the end of 1498 
in his edition of Mirk’s ‘ Liber Festivalis’ he 
introduced a new type, and from that time 
onward his business increased in importance. 
Unlike Oaxton, he does not appear to have 
taken any interest in the literary side of his 
work, and we cannot point to a single book 
among the many hundreds which he issued 
as being translated or edited by himself. 
On the otW hand, he seems to have been 
very successful as a business man, and the 
output of his press was far lar^r than 
that of any printer before 1600. Between 
1493 and 1500 Wynkyn issued at least 
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110 dilFereut works, and since the exiHicnco 
of more than half of those is Icnowu only 
from single copies or even fragments, the 
real number must he considerably larger. 
A few of the books printed during this 
period are worthy of notice* In 149^3 wa*s 
issued the third edition of the HI olden 
Legend/ and in the following year the 
^ ypeculum Vitce Christi/ of which one ptir- 
fect copy is known. In 1495 appeared the 
^ Vitas ratrum ’ * wliicho hath been trans- 
laled out of Frenche into Englisslie by 
Wylliam Oaxtonof Westmynstre, late deed, 
and fyimshed at the laste'daye of his lyll? 
About 1496 Wynkyn issued Trevisa’s trans- 
lation of the *De proprietatibus rerum/ 
by Bartbolom^eus AngUcua [see Olanvilt.b, 
Bartholomew db], and in 1498 tlie second 
edition of the ^Morte d’ Arthur,’ the fourth 
editiod of the ^Golden Legend/ and the 
third edition of the * Canterbury Tales,’ 
besides numerous smaller books,* * Findiijg 
his own presses unable to cope with the in- 
creasing demand for books, Wynkyn began 
about this time to give out some of his work 
to other printers, and we find Julian Notary 
[q. v.l, who had printed a book for him in 
London in 1497, moving out to King Street, 
Westminster, in 1498, and there printing 
for him an edition of the ^Saturn Missah* 

At the end of 1600 Wynkyn gave 

to Fleet Street, where he occupied two 
houses close to St. Bride’s Church, one being 
his dweUing-house and the other his printing 
office. This move was probably made in 
order that he might be nearer the centre of 
trade in London, and better able to compete 
with his rival, fechard Pynson [q. v,], who 
^ lived almost opposite on the other side 
of Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s Church. 

, Wynkyn before moving got rid of a con- 
siderable portion of his printing material, 
both type and wood-blocks. Much was 
probably melted down and recast, but many 
of the woodcuts are found later in books 
printed by Julian Notary, and other wood- 
cuts and even type make their appearance 
in such distant places as Oxford and York. 

No doubt most of 1601 was spent in pre- 
paring the new printing office, for at present 
we Imow of ^ only one book printed m that 
year, while in the year following there are 
at least twelve. Wynkyn clearly saw that 
the way to succeed was not to produce large 
folios for the rich, but small and popular 
books of all classes for the general pubuc, so 
that the main produce of his press mom this 
time forward consisted in small service- 
books, such as the * Horse ad usum Sarum/ 
religious treatises like the < Ordinary of 


Christian Mini/ or < Finhor on Wm Ponyten- 
ciall Psalins/ Hmall school hooks and gnun- 
mars, and nopnlar like * Olyvor of 

Castile ’ or t no ‘ Four Hons of Aymon.’ 

The auccoHsion and coronation of rhmiy 
Vin in 1509 naturally cnnsc<l a lurpunllux 
of sight, Hoers into London, and Wynkyn 
doubtless found a rtuidy market, for we 
know of at bsast toventy-lbur <la1(‘(l bookn 
issued in that y(»ar, bt'sitms u number whicli, 
though undated, wen^ cLuirly ])rintnd at t-ho 
time. In 1509 Ix^gun also tuu close connec- 
tion b(3twoen Wynkyn ami tlm stationers 
and printcirs of York, for in that year Hugo 
Goes, t.ho lirst printer in York whose work 
has come down to us, j)rinte<l Ids lirst book, 
an edition of the * Directorinm/ in a tyjx^ 
obtained from l)t^ Worde, ami the latter 
also print(Kl an, edition of the * Manual’ for 
the York Ht.ationers t latehet ami k’errelxuui. 
The presHunj of business in 1509 sixuns 
also to have Inum responsilde for catising 
Wynkyn to opim a sluqi in Ht. I’aurs 
Ohundiyard, the rt'cngnised baud it y for 
bookfiellers. We llml in the colonheris tjf 
some books of this year a not tliat, tthey 
were to be sold Wynkyn <le Word'e 
either at the LSun’ m Fleet Htreidi or at. the 
sign HMvie Marie rietatis’ in Bt. Paul’s 
Churchyard. ^ 

About this time Wyidtvn appears to 
have had in his employment i I enry Wat son, 
llobert (’upland [(p v. L and John <b»ngh {JL 
1528-1556) [q.vj, the latter leaving in 
1526 to start a business of his own. I’lie 
two former, bt^sides htdptng to print-, nre 
responsible for most of the translati<ms from 
the French issued from tln^ press at- the * Hnu/ 

From. 1501 to tlm oloso of his oureer 
Wynkyn printed over six hundr<«I htwdts, of 
which complete tuques or frngtnents hnv(» 
come down to our timo, and this probably 
does not represent mom than one half of his 
•work. A considerable number of books, 
however, which bear his name, w(^re appa- 
rently piiited for him by other pri«t.ers; a 
few inuet?d have vary Inglmprints, some with 
Wynkyn’fi name and others with the name 
of the real printer. 

Wyijkyn died at the end of 15JH or 
beginning of 1585. IliswUl was mndti in 
1684, and was proved on 19 .Jan. 1585 by his 
executors, James Gaver and John Hyd'dcll, 
No mention whatever is made of any rtda- 
tives. The BUxabeth de W«)rde who tlml 
at WestminstermlJOB wasdouhtless Wyu- 
kyn’swife, and the Julian do Worde who 
died at the same place in 15CX) was pos- 
sibly his son. Wynkyn mmle buqueata to a 
number of persons either in his employmimt 
as apprentices or who worked for him. He 
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Avns in tlio cluircli of K(.. Brido in 

before the hig-li all-ar of St 
Katherine, and loft to the church a larpre 
Ixurneat for religioua piirpoHe«* No portrait 
of aim ift known ; tlxtit UHually given in 
boolcR on printing btnnpf taken from a drawing 
by W. Faitliorne, copied from a portrait of 
Joachim Hingelberg of Antwerp, 

Ilia two executora aemn both to have car- 
ried on buMineaw aft er hia death in bis old 
premiaea at the Hun in Klei^t Street, and for 
aomo yeara before hia death Byddell carried 


on busineas at his other shop in PauFs 
Churchyard. Gaver, who was originally a 
bookbinder, printed one book at the Sun in 
1589, 


[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp, 
117-237; Bibliographical Society’s Hand- lists 
of English Printers, pt, i. ; The Sandars Lec- 
tures, Cambridge, for 1899 ; Mr. Edward Scott’s 
let tors to the Athenaeum, 10 and 25 March 1899, 
and 10 Feb. 1900.] E. 0. H. 


WORDEH. [See Wbrdbn.] 
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